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PREFACE 


The first attcrnjjt at a dictionary of Australian biography is contained in (Sir) 
J. Henniker Heaton's Australian Dictiomny of *Dates and Men of the Time. It 
was published in 1879 and within its. limits .was a conscientious piece of work. 
David Blair in his Cyclopmdin of Aiislralasint published in i88i, leaned heavily 
on Heaton and added little to his worjc, but Philip MenneH's The Dictionary 
of Australasian Biography from the Inauguratiofi of Responsible Government, 
which appeared in 1892, had many good qualities and, though not free from 
errors, is usually reliable. It was a j)ity, however, that the author restricted 
himself to the period mentioned, and that one consequently finds no account 
in his book of Phillip, Macquarie, Macarthur, and many other remarkable men 
belonging to the early days of Australia. In 1906 Fred Johns of Adelaide began 
his series of volumes Johns’s Notable Australians. Johns was careful and conscien- 
tious and seldom fell into error. Towards the end of his life he prepared his 
comprehensive An Australian Biographical Dictionary, which contains about 
’''3000 biographies. He had not finished it when he died, and it was published 
posthumously in 1934 without llic benefit of his final revision. It is and will 
remain a very useful publication, but as the average length of each biography 
is about ninety words, it is evident that in most cases it was not possible to give 
more than th^ bare facts. The Australian Encyclopaedia, published in 1925-6, 
has a large number of accounts of prominent Australians and is especially strong 
in .connexion with men belonging to the early days. These biographies are of 
great interest. 

The present volumes contain 1030 biographies of Australians, or men who 
were closely connected with Australia, who died before the end of 1942. This 
date practically closes the first one hundred and fifty years of Australia's history, 
for although the first fleet arrived in January 1788, the first cmigi-ant ship, the 
Bellona, did not come until January 1793. Until then Australia had been merely 
a dumping ground for convicts, but the arrival of free emigrants foreshadowed 
the founding of a nation. The average length of the biographies is about 640 
word-s, and they may be roughly classified into the following twelve groups: 


1, Anny and Navy 

s. •ArtisLfi, inrlnding iivrhitorls. aciors, and niiisiciaiis - 

3. CJovcriiDis and admiiH.siraiori 

4. I.auycis 

5. l.iicrary nirn 111 ul women - - 

6. Nouu'icii(*s „ , 

7. IMoiifcvs, cxi»lorc‘rs. pastoralists, men of busiucjis - 

8 . roliiicians 

9. Scholars, ])ln’l()sophcrs, clergymen - - • 

10. Scientists, including physicians, surgeons, and engineers - 
n. Social reformers, pliitanthro joists, cdiic;Uioiiisis - • - 
12. Sporting men (cricketers and athletes) - - - - 

The number of ivomen included is 42. 
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An investigation into the axerage age at death of the men and women in 
each group resulted as follows: 

1. Scholars, philosophers, clergymen - - - - 

2. Lawyers - - - • - 

3. Social reformers, philanthroijists, educationists 

4. Scientists, including physicians, surgeons and engineers 

5. Politicians - - “ 

(3, Governors and administrators ” - , - ’ - . - 

Pioneers, explorers, pastoralists, men of business 

8. Army and navy - 

9. Sporting men (cricketers and* athletes) - 

10. Literary men and women *- 

11. Artists, including architects, actors and musicians 

12. Notorieties 


TOTAL 
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In three cases. Nos 8, 9, and 12 the figures are valueless because of the small 
number in each group, and in the last some were executed or met violent deaths. 
The average ages of the groups arc usually what might have been expected. 
Literary men and artists have often passed through hard times in Australia, in 
conditions in no way conducive to longevity and it is natural to find them at' 
the bottom of the list. 

Of the total of 1030 it was possible to trace the £ather*s occupation in only 
about 560 cases. It was found that 84 of these were the sons of clergymen, and 
even if we assume there were no clergymen's sons among the? remainder, it 
means that more than one in every 13 of the 1030 were sons of the parsonage. 
An article in Mimsefs Magazine for September 1907, showed that in the United 
States nearly one in 15 of Americans who had risen to distinction were clergy- 
men’s sons, practically the same as the Australian figures. An investigation 
made some time ago, the details of which I have been unable to trace, showed 
1 believe, that the sons of clergy headed the list in the English Dictmiary of 
National Biography, Contrary to a popular belief that ’^clergymen's sons are 
always the worst" it may be mentioned that three of our most distinguished 
judges. Sir Samuel Griffith, Mr Justice Higgins, and Sir Samuel Way, were all 
clergymen's sons. After the clergy came pastoralists and country gentlemen, 49; 
lawyers, 47; Army officers, 42; merchants (including probably shopkeepers), 38; 
medical men, farmers, and officials, about 30 each. Teachers had 20, after which 
the numbers for each occupation rapidly tapered off. 

An investigation into the countries of origin showed that approximately; 


47, per cent were born in England. 

27 „ 

„ Australia. 

12 „ 

„ Scotland. 

8 « 

„ Ireland. 

, 1 

„ Wales. 

5 w 

„ Uie rest of tlie world. 


Included in the last group were 12 from the United States, 9 from Germany, and 
6 from New Zealand. These figures came as a shock, but consideration showed 
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they should have been expected. In the early years all , the population of mature 
years had of course come from Europe, and in the middle of the 19th century 
there was an immense influx of immigrants. Of distinguished Australians born 
after the middle of^the century a large proportion was still alive on 31 December 
1942. 

The question ^of selection was full of difficulties and it was impossible to 
make set rules. In science, all Fellows of the Royal Society London were included, 
and preference was given to other men who Iiad added something to the sum of 
human knowledge; in politics', most premiers of States, ali prime ministers of 
the Commonwealth,* and others who . had- brought forward legislation of 
importance; in law, most chief justices of States, and all judges of the High 
Court; in literature, all of established reputation, or who had been highly 
popular, or represented in the best anthologies; in art, most artists whose work 
had been purchased for the leading Australian national galleries were considered 
to have claims. But in a large number of cases it was most difficult to decide 
what should be considered sufficient grounds for inclusion, and I was fortunate 
in being able to obtain advice from personal friends and others in all the States, 
It must, however, be understood that these gentlemen are in no way to be 
•considered responsible for any sins of omission or commission. I have frequently 
had to make almost arbitrary decisions and cannot hope that the course taken 
was always the right one. It may possibly cause surprise that so many artists 
and literary men have been included. It will, however, be found that the 
position is similar in the English Dictionary of National Biography, and there is 
a .good reason for it. Many politicians, men of business, and professional men, 
who seemed important in their day, are soon completely forgotten; but books 
persist in living on, if only in public libraries, pictures continue to be exhibited 
in national galleries, and there is always the possibility of some inquiry arising 
to whicli a book of this kind may give the answer. There is, too, another reason. 
It is notoriously difficult to judge the artistic and literary work of one's own 
generation, and if too much discrimination is exercised it may be found after 
a few years that some autliors or artists rejected had come to be considered, of 
mucli more importance than some included. 

The term Australian has covered several men and women whose connexion 
with Australia was comparatively slight. If anyone of distinction was merely 
born in Australia that in itself was not considered sufficient ground for inclusion. 
As a general rule it has been thought necessary, as in the case of Samuel 
Alexander, that he should have stayed long enough in Australia for his life to 
have^T^een influenced by his education and surroundings. Mrs Humphrey Ward, 
the novelist, was an exception. She left at five years of age, and the eventual 
cause of her inclusion was that she was really an Australian of the third 
generation. Her mother was an Australian, one grandfather spent all his adult 
life in Australia, and one of her great-grandfathers* was William Sorell, one 
of the ablest governors that ever came to Australia. Her inclusion also gave an 
opportunity to say a few words about her father, Thomas Arnold, who influenced 
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the early days of education in Tasmania. Witli regard to people not born in 
Australia, the endeavour was to omit mere birds of passage. The extreme limit 
of inclusion may be instanced by the famous actors Joseph Jefferson. G. V. 
Brooke, and Barry Sullivan. All three were in Australia for^ fairly long periods 
and tlicrc can be little doubt that the usually high standard of theatrical 
productions in Australia was based on the foundations laid by these men. Brooke 
indeed is so much a tradition, that he simply could not be omitted. Most of 
the early governors were includccb but when responsible government had been 
granted the influence of the governors was muck lessened, and it was decidt^d 
to omit later State governors. Most of, those who were men of real distinction 
will be found recorded in the Dictionary of National Biography, 

There has been a fairly general impression that the only important j^roduc- 
tions of Australia have been wool, wheat, and cricketers. 1 hope this book will 
help to remove that impression. Too low a place has been allowed in the past 
to Australian literature, largely because of the undue prominence given to some 
of the more popular writers. Australian painting has been more and more 
appreciated of hue years, but there is still far too little encouragement given 
to sculpture, architecture, and music. Some excellent singers and executive 
musicians have made their mark in the world among whom may be nientiouetj 
Melba, Ada Crosslcy, and William Murdoch; ])ut though some inlcTcsling music 
has been composed little is known of it and comparatively liiih* has been pub- 
lished. A few outstanding scientists have been born hete, such as Sir (iraftou 
Elliot Smith, and a few others, such as Sir William Henry Bragg, /.lavc come from 
Europe to Australia and found the conditions favourable to the development 
of their great ability. There has also been an enormous amount of honest sf)ade 
work in science done in Australia, much of which has been recorded here. 
W. J. Fairer did very valuable early work in wheal-breeding; Lawrence Hargrave 
had much more say in the development of flying than is generally allowed in 
America and Great Britain; Bertram Dillon Steele’s micro-balance has been 
of great value to science and Grayson was a great pioneer in the ruling of 
diffraction gratings. James Hairison was a pioneer in refrigeration; J. H. 
Michell and William Sutherland in their modest unobtrusive way did some 
remarkable work in mathematics and physics; Charles Ledger, who practically 
saved quinine for the world, had more than one connexion with Australia aiTd * 
ended his days there; John Ridley and H. V. McKay were responsible for great 
improvements in harvesting, J. M. Templeton established the uoh-forfciuire 
principle in life assurance policies now universally adopted, and Sir Robert 
Torrens s simplification of the transfer of land has been of great benefit Tt) the 
public. 

I began collecting the materials for this book sonic twenty years ago. 
Realizing how quickly records disappear, I felt that a good sendee would be done 
if an attempt were made -to gather together information likely to be useful to 
the compilers of the future Australian Dictionary of National Biography, llie 
work was interrupted a great deal, but by 1936 some 17,000 items relating to 
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about 7000 men, largely dipped from various books of reference and newspapers, 
had been arranged and indexed. It was difficult, however, to provide for the 
safe keeping of these records in future years, Eor though they could be given 
or bequeathed to the Public Library of some State, a Inographical dictionary 
might be compiled in another State without its editor being aware of the 
existence of these i:ecords. I mentioned this problem when writing to my friend, 
H. M. Green, librarian of the Fisher Library, Sydney, and he suggested that T 
should write the dictionary myself. Eventually I decided t,o do so. I realized 
that the ideal way of preparing a book of this kind would be to have a strong 
editor in charge of a staff of fexperts. But .they* would have to be paid, and there 
seemed to be no likelihood of the money being available. I hope Mr Green’s 
confidence in me has not been unjustified. In many cases the biographies will 
fail short of what might have been desired. I tried to find the best authorities, 
but, excellent as the Melbourne Public Library is, there were occasional instances 
when required books or newspapers were not available. In other cases infor- 
mation may have been missed for want of the knowledge of where to look for it. 
Often after careful search I found that my only authorities were old newspapers, 
and I owe much to them. Many of the obituary notices in them had evidently 
b^ecn prepared with much care and were excellently done. In recent years, 
however, there has been a falling off in these biographies, and during the war 
years it has no doubt been impossible to spai*e adequate space. It would be 
well to have biographies of eminent men written soon after their death. 
Sometimes a pamphlet of thirty or forty pages might give an adequate short 
account. Such organizations as the Fellowship of Australian Writers would be 
able to suggest biographers who would do a competent and accurate piece of 
woH. If something of the kind is not done it will become extremely difficult 
to compile supplementary volumes of this and similar works, I would stress 
the necessity for accuracy. 

In preparing this book, though every endeavour was made to be accurate, 
hundreds of statements had to be accepted which could not possibly be checked. 
It was found, too, that frequently an error had been made in an early authority 
which had been copied in later books, and it was decided that it would be best 
to work from the earliest authorities. When it was known that biographies of 
particular person would be available in the Dictionary of National Biography, 
Johns’s An Australian Biographical Dictionary, or the Australian Encyclopaedia, 
the biograpjiy for this book was written quite independently. Occasionally, when 
some essential fact could not be traced, recourse was had to these works, but in 
those.-sases a direct reference is made to the authority used. Though Heaton’s 
and MenneU's books frequently appear among the authorities cited, they also 
wex*c used sparingly. I have had to decide between many conflicting statements; 
on two occasions at least there was a choice of four different dates of birth. All 
that could be done was to adopt the date for which i:here appeared to be the 
best evidence. Though it was many years before Australia was generally accepted 
as a title, I have used this name from the beginning, and the same applies to 
Tasiiiania, though Van Diemen’s Land was used until well into the middle 
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ol the nineteenth century. In New South Wales premiers were always pritnc 
ministers until 1901, but in this work to save confusion the leader of the 
government in that State has been called premier from the beginning. 1 liave 
eudeavoxircd to make the book worthy of its subject. It would have been belter 
could 1 have spent another five years on it, but at seventy-live years of age one 
realizes there is a time to make an end. 

Percival Serlk. 


70 Church Street^ 
Hawthorn E.2,, 
Victoria. 
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When Plutarch placed in noble array for the contemplation of ages 
to come his images of heroes and sages, or when Dr Johnson drew that 
gallery of poets, so many of whom only survive in his portraiture, the 
writers must have been conscious how little of the real men lay 
behind those strong or graceful representations, how much that was 
even faithfully recorded may convey a false impression, how much 
was inevitably omitted which might contradict every deduction and 
alter every estimate. R. Moncton Milnes, Lord Houghton, 
Monographs, 1873. 
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i BECKETT, Sir Thomas (1836-1919), 
judge, was born in London on 31 August 
1836. His father, Thomas I’urner k 
Beckett (1808-92), brother of Sir William 
k Beckett (q.v.), was educated at West- 
minster School. He came to Australia 
on a visit to his brother, arrived at Mel- 
bourne in January 1851, and,’ deciding 
to stay, practised as a solicitor. He was 
nominated to the legislative council in 
1852, and after responsible government 
came in was elected for the Central Pro- 
vince in 1858. He held this seat for 
20 years, was a minister without 
portfolio in the Heales (q.v.) ministry 
from November i860 to November 1861, 
and commissioner of trades and cus- 
toms from April 18*70 to June 18*71 in the 
third McCulloch (q.v.) ministry. He was 
the autlior of sev(?ral pamphlets on legal 
and -other subjects, and was registrar of 
the diocese of Melbourne from 1854 to 
1887, a member of the council of the 
university, and a trustee of the public 
library. 

His eldest son, Thomas, came to 
Australia with his father in 1851, re- 
turned to London in 1856, and entered 
as a student at Lincoln’s Inn. He won a 
studentship and was called to the bar 
in November 1859. Returning to Vic- 
qjria in i860 he quickly established a 
practice, specializing in equity. He was 
lecturer in the law of procedure for 
several years at the university of Mel- 
bounie^.from 1874 onwards, and had 
been leVder of the equity bar for some 
time when he was appointed a supreme 
court judge in September 1886. He was 
just 50 yefirs of age and did not 
retire until 31 July 1917, nearly 31 
years later. In 1916 the bar of Vic- 
toria presented his portrait by Max 
Meldrum to tlie supreme court library. 


and the- opportunity was taken to ex- 
press . the affection in which ii Beckett 
was held. He died'at Melbourne on 21 
June. 1919. He married in 1875 Isabella, 
daughter of Sir Archibald Michie (q.v.), 
who survived him with two sons and 
three daughters. He was knighted in 
1909. A younger brother, Edward i 
Beckett (1844-1932), was a portrait 
painter. Examples of his work are at 
the supreme court, Melbourne. 

ii Beckett was an active man and con- 
tinued to play tennis until an advanced 
age. Like other members of his family 
he had a keen sense of humour, ana 
many stories are told of him and his say- 
ings, both on and off tlie bencli. He was 
very popular with the bar, though 
.counsel did not always appreciate his 
direct methods, which were aimed at 
preventing the unnecessary prolongation 
of cases. Occasionally he would deliver 
what he called an “interim judgment” 
when he considered one party had a 
hopeless case. Though good-tempered, 
obliging and courteous, he could be 
called a strong judge, and he was never 
afraid to dissent from his colleagues in 
the full court. It was found that 
no judge of the period had his decisions 
less often upset by the high court or 
the privy council, and he ranks as one 
of the finest equity judges Australia has 
known. 

The Age, Melbourne, 23 June 1919: The Arg^, 
Melbourne, 23 June 1919; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography, Burke’s 
Colonial Gentry, i8gi. 

k BECKETT, Sir William (1806-1869), 
first chief justice of Victoria,- son of Wil- 
liam k Beckett and brother of Gilbert A. 
k Beckett of Punch, was born in London 
on 28 July 1806, and educated at 
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Westminster School. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln's Inn in 1829 and for 
sonic years was much engaged in liicrary 
work. He was responsible for A Universal 
Biography, a substantial w^ork in three 
large volumes, published abbiii 1835, 
w^hich, however, seems to be largely based 
on previous compilations. He also wrote 
many of ilie biographies in The Georgian 
Era, published in foilr volumes in 1832- 
4. He went to New South Wales in 
1837, March 1841 was appointed act- 
ing solicitor-general, and in March 1843 
solicitor-general. He became an acting- 
judge in July 1844, in 1846 was appointed 
a judge of the supreme court at Port 
Phillip, and in January 1851 chief justice 
of the newly formed colony of Victoria. 
His health had not ]>ccn good for many 
years, and he retired on this account 
early in 1857. He returned to England 
in 1863 and died at London on 27 June 
1869. He was knighted in 1851. He was 
married twice and was survived by four 
sons by the first marriage. His eldest 
son, W. A. C. a Beckett, was a niem1)cr 
of the legislative council of Victoria 
from 1868 to 1876. In addition to the 
works already mentioned Beckett pub- 
lished a youthful volume of verse. The 
Siege of Dumbarlon Castle, in 1824, The 
Magistrates" Manual for the Colony of 
Victoria (1852), Out of Harness, an 
account of a tour on the Continent 
(1854), The EarVs Choice and other 
Poems (1863). 

a Beckett was a man of culture and re- 
finement and an excellent judge, who, 
in spile of his delicate health, carried 
out his duties with ability. 

The Times, i July 1869; P. Mcnnell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; Historical 
Hccords of Australia, set. I, vols XXI to XXV; 
British Museum Catalogue; Burke*s Colonial 
Gentry, 1891. 

ADAMS, Arthur Henrv (1872-1936), 
poet, novelist and journalist, son of C. 
W. Adams, chief surveyor and commis- 
sioner of crown lands, Otago, Now Zea- 
land, was born at T.awrence, New Zea- 
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land, on G June 1872. He was educated 
at the Otago high school atid Otago 
university, where he graduated B.A. and 
began to study law. He, howev(a\ aban- 
doned this, took up journalism at Wel- 
lington, and began contributiitg verse to 
the Sydney Bulletin, In 1898 lu: came to 
Australia as literary secretary to J. C. 
Williamson (q.v.), and wrote a panto- 
mime, The Forty Thieves, which was 
produced^ in Melbourne at the end of 
that year. In 1899 his Maoriland and 
Other Verses was published at Sydney. 
In the following year he went to 
China as representative of a group of 
New Zealand papers during the Boxer 
uprising. Invalided home to New Zea- 
land he shortly aftcrwaixts went to Lon- 
don and published in 1902 The Naza- 
rejie, A Study of a Man, written mostly 
in blank verse, which was followed in 
190,1 l)y Tussock Land, issued in Unwin’s 
first novel library and reprinted in the 
same year, London Streets, publLshecl in 
1906, though only a slender volume, con- 
tains sotne of his best verse. 

Adams returned to Australia and then 
went to New Zealand where he was on 
the New Zealand Times for a , short 
period. He came to Australia again and 
from 1906 to 1909 was editor of the “Red 
Page*' of the Bulle.lm, and was subse- 
quently editor of the Lone Hand, and 
of the Sydney Sun, In 1909 he published 
The New Chum and other stories, in 
1910 Galahad Jones (title page dated 
1909), and in 19 u A Touch of Fantasy 
(dated 1912). In 1913 a selection of 
Adams’s shorter poems was published 
under the title The Collected Verses of 
Arthur H, Adams, This was the last 
volume of his poems except for a war 
poem, My Friend, liemember, brought 
out in 1914. Various volumes olTTiction 
appeared at intervals; The Kfiight of 
the Motor Launch (1913), Grocer Great- 
heart (1915), The Australians (1920), 
and A Man*s Life (1929). Adams also 
wrote many plays, but Three Plays for 
the Australian Stage (1914) were the 
only ones published. The third play in 
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this volume, Mrs Preily and the Premier, 
wiis produced in Afclbournc in 1914 and 
by Arlliur Boiircliicr at His Majesty's 
Theatre, London, on 31 January 1910. 
llio London prodiicfion ran for about 
a iiionth, Adams visited England again 
in 1928 and after reiiirn confined his 
work to journalism. He died at Sydney 
on 4 March 193(3. He married in 1908 
Lilian Pa ton, who survived him with one 
son and two daughters. In addition to 
the volumes already mentioned Adams 
published some light fiction under the 
names “Henry James James" and 
“James James”. These included Double 
Bed Dialogues (1915), English edition 
Honeymoon Dialogues (1916), Lola of 
the Chocolates (1920), and The Brute 
(1922). He also published under the 
name of “James James” A Guide Booh 
to IVomrn reprinted 1927. 

Adams scarcely fulfilled his early 
promise. He wrote some excellent poetry 
and is reprcseniod in several anthologies; 
his plays are distinctly above the average, 
and his novels arc c|uite capable. The 
constant dcmandl of journalistic work 
were against his doing himself complete 
justi)pe^ and probably prevented him 
from reaching his full poAvers in any 
one of these departments. 

The Evening Post, Wellington, 5 March 1936; 
Otago Daily Times, 7 March 1936; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 5 Match 193(5; The Telegraph, Syd- 
ney, 5 March 1936; E. Mon*is Miller, Australian 
Literature’, personal knowledge. 

ADAMS, Francis William Lauderdale 
miscellaneous writer, was 
born at Malta on 27 September 1862. 
His father, Andrew Leith Adams, then 
an army surgeon, became afterwards 
well known as a scientist, a fellow of the 
Royal Society, and an author of travel 
books. His mother wrote novels, and his 
father's father, Francis Adams, was a dis- 
tinguished classical scholar. Adams was 
educated at Shrewsbury school and in 
1884 published a volume of poems, 
Henry and Other Tales. In the same 
year he married and went to Australia. 


In 1885 Leicester, An Autobiography 
was published in London, and in 1886 
Australian Essays appeared in Mel- 
bourne, Avhere Adams lived for a short 
period, fn these essays ive find one on 
“Melbourne and her Civilization” and 
another on “Sydney and her Civiliza- 
tion”. The first was dated 1884 the 
second October 1885, and presumably 
Adams had gone to Sydney in the in- 
terim. TJiere he began writing for the 
Bulletin and other Australian publica- 
tions. He then went to Brisbane, where 
his wife died, and remained there until 
the early part of 1887. In this year he 
published a novel, Madelme Bunon's 
Murderer, at Melbourne, and his Poetical 
Works at Brisbane, a quarto volume of 
over 150 pages printed in double col- 
umns. This was followed in 1888 by 
Songs of the Army of the Night, his best 
knoAvn book. After a shor,t slay at Sydney 
zVdams married again, returned to Bris- 
bane, and remained there until about the 
end of 1889 writing leaders for the Bris- 
bane Courier. He then returned to Eng- 
land and published two novels, John 
Webb*s E 7 id, a Story of Bush Life (1891), 
and The Melbournians (1892). A vol- 
ume of short stories, Australian Life, 
came out a year later. His health was fail- 
ing rapidly and he was obliged to spend 
his last two winters in the south of France 
and in Egypt. After his return to Eng- 
land, realizing he had no hope of recov- 
ery, he shot himself on 4 September 1893. 
He left a widow but had no children. 
He had nearly completed another vol- 
ume, The New Egypt, which was pub- 
lished at the end of 1893. His early novel, 
Leicester, had been largely rewritten to- 
wards the close of his life, and it was 
republished in 3894 as A Child of the 
Age. The original book was called “an 
autobiography” but in a prefatory note 
to the new edition Adams said;— “Be- 
ware of taking my characters for myself 
... even whca;i I wrote Leicester I wrote 
of one entirely unlike myself.” Tiberius: 
a Drama, which has been highly praised, 
w^as also published in this year. A collec- 
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tion of his literary criticism, Essays in 
Modernity, did not appear until 1899. 

Adams crammed an iniincnsc amount 
of work into a short life. He often wrote 
quickly and he revised little. Though 
most of his prose work is interesting, not 
much of it is of outstanding merit. Some 
of his short poems of about *12 lines 
have a certain Heine-like simplicity 
which is pleasing, and the blank verse of 
some of his longer poems is graceful if 
a little too facile. His Songs of the Army 
of the Night has often been reprinted, 
but the reputation of these poems arises 
from their sentiments rather than their 
value as pure poetry. Adams felt passion- 
ately about all downtrodden races and 
men. At a time when London Dock lab- 
ourers worked for fourpcnce an hour lie 
could not help but raise his voice, and 
the rhetoric of his **At the West India 
Docks'' echoed throughout the world of 
labour. Some of his verses caused re- 
sentment in Conservative circles, but 
Adams realized, as few did in those times, 
how deep was the poverty and misery of 
a large part of the British nation. It was 
a time when even such ameliorations as 
unemployment insurance and old-agc 
pensions were scarcely thought of, and 
the change that has come about is largely 
•due to men like Adams who were not 
afraid to express what they so passion- 
ately felt. 

H. S. Sait, Introduction, Songs of the Army of 
the Nightt 1894 eel.: H, A. Kellow, (lueensland 
Poetsi E, Morris Miller, Australian Literature; 
information from John Oxley Library, Brisbane, 

ADAMSON, Lawrence Arthur (1860- 
1932), schoolmaster, was born at Douglas, 
Isle of Man, on 20 April i860, the son of 
Lawrence William Adamson, LL.D., 
grand seneschal of the island atid his 
wife Annie Jane, a daughter of Captain 
J, T. E. Flint. In 1866 the family went 
to Ncwcastle-on-Tyne where the father 
became high sheriff of •Northumber- 
land. At 14 years of age L. A. 
Adamson was sent to Rugby, was w'ell 
trained in tlie classics, and played in the 


school football team. At Oxford he 
studied classics and law, took his M.A. 
degree, and was called to tlie bar in 
December 1885. After a had attack of 
pleurisy he was ftd vised to live in a 
warmer climate and on 20 Decern l)er 
1885 left for Australia, intending to prac- 
tise at the bar in Sydney. But the moist 
heat of midsummer did not suit, his 
health .and he went to Melbourne, 
While wjjiting for admission to the bar 
he occupied himself with coaching and 
in January 1887 was appointed senior 
resident master at Wesley College under 
A. S. Way (q.v.). There lie added to his 
duties the functions of sports master and 
chairman of the games committee, and, 
with J. L. Cuthbertsoii (q.v.) of Geelong 
Grammar School, hel])ed to frame a 
code of rules for inter-school athletics. 
In 1892 he became second master and 
was also resident tutor and lecturer. -at 
Trinity College, Melbourne university. 
In 1898 he joined O. Kromc as joint- 
headmaster of the University high 
school. Four years later lie was aj)pointed 
headmaster of Wesley College* 

For many years Melbourne had been 
slowly recovering from the effects /jf a 
land boom and all the public schools 
had suffered. But Wcvsley^s troubles had 
been greater than any of the others, and 
when Adamson took charge he found 
that only 100 boys of the previous 
year had returned to school. By 
the end of the year 2/] 3 were i)n the 
roll and the attendance gradually rose 
until it reached 600 in 1930* Adamson 
wanted no more as he did not believe yi 
large public schools, and always held 
that it was impossible for. the head to 
know the boys in a school whose num- 
bers were much over 500. While in no 
way neglecting scholarship, /Vdanison 
encouraged athletics at Wesley and 
quickly set up an ideal of sj)oiLsnian- 
ship ot which the kcxnoU: was thal boys 
should learn to win deicnily and Jose 
decently. He ad^■^)CilU'(l good manners 
with pithy illustrations on die effect of 
them, he inculcated a sense of honour, 
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he believed in hero-worship, but all the 
while he was mindful of practical things. 
His school was the first to have medical 
examinations for all the boys, and the 
knowledge of a boy’s physical condition 
was applied to his work in class. Justice 
was the basis of all his work, and he be- 
came not only efficient as a headmaster 
but thoroughly popular with the boys. 
There was no want of respect in his nick- 
name “Dicky” and there was -a really 
genuine affection. 

Adamson made his influence felt out- 
side his school. He w^as active during 
the early years of the Victorian Amateur 
Athletic Association and was its presi- 
dent from 1901 to 1905. For no fewer 
than 37 years he was j^vcsiclent of the 
Victorian Amateur Football Association 
and he did good work for the Victorian 
Cricket Association during difficult 
tinifis as delegate, honorary treasurer and 
president. Jn education he was not 
merely the headmaster of a public 
school. As early as 189s he was one of 
the founders of tlje Victorian Institute 
of Schoolmasters, and his continual in- 
terest* in the whole question of education 
enabled him to do valuable work, be^ 
fore and after the passing of the regis- 
tration of schools act in 1905, as a mem- 
ber of the registration board, the coun- 
cil of public education, the faculty of 
arts at the university, and the univer- 
sity council. This by no means ex- 
hausts the list of committees on which 
he served, but none of these interfered 
with his work as headmaster, which went 
steadily on until a long illness led to 
his retirement in October 1932. He died 
a few weeks later on 14 December. 

Adamson was 42 years of age 
when became headmaster of Wesley, 
a quiet, soiiuwliat poi'tly man of 
medium Jicight. He made no special 
claim to sc]iolaisIu|), he was far too busy 
to be able 10 give much time to studies, 
but he liked to take a class and he got 
to know the many generations of boys 
who passed through his hands. He was 
fond of poetry, he wrote the words and 


music of some of the school songs, and 
he collected and appreciated old silver, 
china and furniture. Possibly part of his 
success as a schoolmaster came from the 
fact that he was able to retain much of 
his boyish outlook. He could still de- 
light in stories like Treasure Island and 
A ^Gentlehian of Fraftce, and he could 
read Kipling’s Stalky and Co. with an 
appreciation granted to few school- 
masters. He was a lay canon of St Paul’s 
cathedral and a practical Christian of 
the kind that boys could understand. To 
read so moving an address as that given 
to* the boys after the close of the war en- 
ables one to realize his power over them. 
He never married, the school took the 
place of wife and children for him, and 
his name will continue to be an inspira- 
tion and a tradition for generations of 
Wesley boys to come. His portrait by W. 
B. Meinnes is at Wesley College. 

Ed. by Felix Meyer, Adamson of Wesley; Cyclo- 
paedia of Victoria, 1903; personal knowledge. 

AGNEW, Sir James Willson (1815- 
1901), premier of Tasmania, was born 
at Ballyclare, county Antrim, Ireland, on 
2 October 1815. His father, James Wil- 
liam Agnew, was an M.D. of Glasgow 
university, his mother was originally 
Ellen Stewart. Agnew was educated at 
London, Paris and Glasgow, and quali- 
fied for the medical prolcssion, M.R.C.S. 
in 1838, and M.D. Glasgow, 1839. He 
almost at once went to Australia 
and arrived at Sydney before the 
close of 1839. He decided to settle in 
what is now the Western district of 
Victoria, but not liking the life, went to 
Melbourne, where he was offered the 
j^osition of pi'ivatc secretary to Sir John 
Franklin then governor of Tasmania. 
He sailed for Hobart and found that 
the position had been filled. He was, 
how^ever, appointed medical officer at the 
Cascades Peninsula, whence he trans- 
ferred to the General tlospiial at 
Hobart. This was followed by private 
practice in Hobart for . many years. He 
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had joined the Tasnianian Society, aficr- 
Avards the Royal Society of 'rasnrania, in 
18^1, and ill that year contribnlcd an 
article to its Journal on the “Poison of 
the Tasmanian Snakes”. In March 1851 
he was elected a member of the council 
and remained on the council until his 
death some 50 years later. He was lion- 
orary secretary froni i8()i to 1893, and 
for several years a vice-president. He 
retired from his profession and was 
elected to the legislative council in 
1877. He was a meml)er of the Fysh (cj.v.) 
ministry in that year, without portfolio, 
and was also in the Giblin (cpv.) ministry 
which succeeded it, and in the second 
Giblin ministry from October 1879 to 
February 1881. He was then absent from 
the colony on a long visit to Europe. 
After his return he was elected to the 
legislative council in 1884, and in i886 
formed a ministry in which he was 
premier and chief secretary. This lasted 
a little more than m montlis and he 
resigned on so March 1887. His last 
years were spent at Hobart where he died 
on 8 November 1901. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in January 1895. He married 
(1) in 184C Louisa Mary Fraser who died 
in 1868, and (2) in 1878, Blanche Legge. 
There were several children by the first 
marriage, of whom only a daughter sur- 
vived him. 

Agnew was much respected in Hobart 
all his life. He was a useful politician, 
and his general interests, especially in 
the cultural life o£ the community, made 
him one of the best-known men in Tas- 
mania. He fostered the Royal Society 
and gave many volumes to its library, 
he was much interested in the museum 
and botanical gardens and the public 
library, of which he was chairntan. He 
was also president of the Tasmanian 
Racing Club and of the Tasmanian 
Club. 

Bufhe*s Colonial Gentry, voL II, p. J591; 
The Mercury, Hobart, 9 November xgoi; The 
Examiner, Launceston, 9 November 1901; P. 
Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian liiog^ 
raphy. 


ALEXANDER* Samukl (n8r)9-i9){8), 
phiiosopluT, was horn at .|‘;(> Ch‘orgc- 
strcct, Sydney, on fi January 1H59, of J<‘w- 
ish jjarenis. Ilis failicr, Saimicl Alexan- 
der, was a prospef'ous saddler, his nioihcr 
was originally Eliza Sloman. liis falher 
died just before iljc boy was boni, and 
the motlicr moved lo Vicioria four or live 
years later. Tliey went to live at St Kilda, 
and Alexander was jxiaced at a private 
school kept by a Mr Atkinson. In 1871 
he was sent lo Wesley College, then 
under the headniastership of Ih'ofcssor 
Irving (q.v.). Long afterwards Alexander 
said he liad ahvays been grateful for the 
efficiency and many-sidedn(‘ss of his 
schooling. He matriculated at the uni- 
versity of Melbourne on 22 March 1875, 
and entered on the arts course. He was 
placed in the first class in l)olh Jiis first 
and second yi^ars, was awanU‘d the classi- 
cal and mathematical exhibitions iiLhis 
first year, and in his secontl year won 
the exhibitions in (heek, Latin and 
English: mathematics and untural 

])liilosophy; and natural scienct*. On 12 
May 1877 he left for* England where he 
arrived at the end of August, lie Was in 
some douln whetlier to go to Oxford or 
Cambridge, but chose tlie former. He sat 
for a scholarship at Balliol and among 
the competitors were (ieorge Chir/on and 
J. W. Mackail. His tutor thought little 
of his chances, but he was placed second 
to Mackail and was awarded a scholar- 
ship. At Oxford ho obtained a first 
class in classical and mathematical 
moderations, a rare achievement, and a 
first class in greats, his final exaitiiw^a- 
tion for the degree of B.A., in z 881. Two 
of his tutors were Green and Ncttlcship, 
who exercised a great influence on his 
early work. After taking his (Jpgree he 
was made a fellow of Idncoliz, where 
he remained as pliilosophy tutor Ironz 
1882 to 1893. It was during this pcaiod 
that lie developed his interest in 
psydiology, then a neglected subject, 
comparatively speaking. In 1887 he won 
the Green moral philosophy prize with 
an essay on the subject **In what dircc'* 
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dou docs Moral Philosophy seem to you 
lo admit or require advance?” This was 
the Iiasis o£ his volume on Moral Order 
and Progress, which %vas published in 
18H9 and went into its tliircl edition in 
1899. By 1912, Itowevcr, Alexander had 
altered Jiis views to^ some extent and 
considered that the book had served, its 
purpose, liad become “dated”, and 
slw)uld be allowed to die. During the 
period o£ his fellowship at Lincoln he 
had also conlribuied articles on philo- 
sophical subjects to Mind, the Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, and the 
hiternational Journal of Ethics, He did 
some travelling on the continent, and 
in the winter of 1890-1 was in Germany 
working at the psychological laboratory 
o£ Professor Miinsterberg at Freiburg. 
Among his colleagues at Lincoln was 
Walter Baldwin Spencer (q.v.). 

For some time Alexander had wished 
to obtain a proL’essorship. He made three 
unsuccessful attempts before, in 1893, 
he was appointed at Manchester. There 
he quickly became a leading figure in 
the university. Unconventional in his 
attire and his manner of conducting his 
classes, there was something in him that 
drew students and colleagues alike to 
him. He wrote little, and his growing 
deafness made it difficult for him to get 
much out of philosophical discussions, 
though he could manage conversation. 
An important change in his home life 
occurred in 1902 when the whole of his 
family, his mother, an aunt, two elder 
brothers and his sister came from 
Australia to live with him. This in some 
families would have been a dangerous 
experitnent, but it worked well in Alex- 
ander's case. His sister became a most 
efficient hostess and on Wednesday even- 
ings fellow members of the staff, former 
j^upils, a few advanced students and 
others, would drop in and spend a mem- 
orable evening. He was given the Hon. 
LL.D. of St Atjdrews in 1905, and in later 
years he received Hon. Litt. D. degrees 
from Durham, Liverpool, Oxford and 
Cambridge. In 1908 appeared Locke, a 


short but excellent study, which was in- 
cluded in the Philosophies Ancient and 
Modern Scries. He was president o£ the 
Aristotelian Society from 1908 to ign 
and in 1913 was made a fellow of the 
British Academy. He was appointed 
Gilford lecturer at Glasgow in 1915, 
and delivered his lectures in the winters 
of 1917 and 1918. These developed into 
his great work Space Thne and Deity, 
published in two volumes in 1920, which 
his biographer has called the “boldest 
adventure in detailed speculative meta- 
physics attempted in so grand a manner 
by* any English writer between 1655 and 
1920”. That its conclusions should be 
universally accepted was scarcely to be 
expected, but it was widely and well 
reviewed, and made a great impression 
on philosophic thinkers at the time and 
for many years after. His Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lecture on Spinoza a 7 id T ime 
was published in 1921, and in 1924 Alex- 
ander retired from his chair. 

Before he retired Alexander had 
longed for some leisure, but it is impos- 
sible for men of his temperament to be 
idle. He continued to do a certain 
amount of lecturing, giving short courses 
and single lectures in connexion with 
the extra-mural department, he exam- 
ined for higher degrees and also did 
some reviewing, and he retained until 
1930 the office the presenter for honor- 
ary degrees. His little orations when 
presenting were models of grace and 
skill. He remained on many committees, 
always ready to give them the benefit of 
his help and wisdom. He kept up his in- 
terest in the British Academy and the 
British Institute of Philosophy, as well 
as in Jewish communities in England 
and Palestine, In 1925 he was honoured 
by the presentation of his bust by 
Epstein to the university of Manchester, 
where it was placed in the ccnirc of the 
hall of the arts building. He was 
Herbert Spencer lecturer at Oxford in 
1927, and in 1930, amid congratulations 
from all over the country, the Order of 
Merit was conferred on him. It was un- 
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fortunaic tliai as he grew older his deaf- 
ness increased, but he still liked to sec 
his friends, there were still good books 
to be read, and he never lost his love 
for beautiful things. In 1^33 he pub- 
lished Beauty and other Forms of 
Value, mainly an essay in acsthelics, 
which incorporated passages from 23apcrs 
which had appeared in the previous lo 
years. Some of the earlier parts of the 
book were deliberately meant to be j)ro- 
vocative, and Alexander had hoped that 
artists of distinction in various mediums 
might be tempted to say how they 
worked. He had, however, not reckoned 
with the difficulty most artists find in 
explaining their methods of work and 
the response was comparatively meagre. 
He was greatly troubled by the suffer- 
ings of the Jews in Europe and gave 
much of his time and money in helping 
to alleviate them. Early in 1938 he 
realized that his end was approaching 
and he died on 13 September of that 
year. He was unmarried. His will was 
proved at about £16,000 of which £1000 
went to the university of Jerusalem and 
the bulk of the remainder to the univer- 
sity of Manchester. In 1939 his Philo- 
sophical and Literary Pieces was pub- 
lished with a memoir by his literary 
executor, Professor John Laird. This vol- 
ume included charming papers on liter- 
ary subjects, as well as philosophical 
lectures, several of which had been pub- 
lished separately. A list of his other writ- 
ings is given at the end of this volume. 

Alexander was above medium height, 
somewhat heavily built, and wore a 
long beard. The charm of his piersonal- 
ity attracted men and women of all 
kinds to him and he never lost their 
affection. He had a quiet sense of hum- 
our, was completely unselFish, transpar- 
ently honest, a guide, philosopber and 
friend to all. He suffered at times from 
low spirits, but in company cheerfulness 
persisted in breaking in.** He had great 
sympathy with children, young people, 
and;Women; he loved his kind and it was 
only natural that he should become ihc 


“best-loved man in Manchester''. He 
confessed to he avaricious because “if he 
were not he could not give to things". 
The truth was that, though frugal about 
his j^crsonal expanses, he was always a 
liberal giver. He was fond of bridge but 
could never become an cxixat player. 
As a lecturer in his early years he often 
hesitated for the right word, and had 
some difficulty in controlling his voice, 
but these difficulties disappeared in 
time, and in later years he had a beauti- 
ful voice. He could be both profound and 
simple without talking down to his audi- 
ence. When lecturing he could be <iuite 
informal, at times dropping into a kind 
of conversation with his class, and not 
disdaining a side track if it looked prom- 
ising. He did not always give the im- 
pression that he was much inUavsted in 
teaching, yet he. was a great teiichcr 
whose inducnce was widespread. He was 
one of the greatest sjKjciilative thinkers 
of his time, a great j>hilosopIua‘, a great 
man. 

* 

John baird, Memoir, Plnlosophiral and Literary 
Pieces', The Manchester Guardian, i.| Septem- 
ber 1938; The Times, 14 and 15 Septemh^tr 193^; 
The Times Literary Supplement, 83 March n>|o. 

ALLAN, John (1866-193G), premier of 
Victoria, son of Andrew Allan, a farmer, 
was born at Deep Creek near Romsey, 
Victoria, on 57 March 1866. He became 
a farnjcr and established one of the lin- 
est wheat and dairy farms in the Goul- 
burn valley. He early took an interest in 
municipal questions, was a member^of 
the Dcakin shire council for many 
years, and his special interest in irriga- 
tion led to his becoming a member of 
the Rodney Water lYust. Hf took a 
leading part in the formation of the Vic- 
toriiin Fni’incrs' Union which wa.s merged 
in the Victorian Country [)arty during 
the war years. Jn 1917 he was ejected a 
member of the kigislativc assembly for 
Rodney and retained that seat for the 
remainder of his life. He was soon elected 
leader of the Country party and jn'oved 
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himself to be a vigorous and logical 
debater. He joined the H. S. W, Lawson 
ministry in September 192^, as presi- 
dent of the board of land and works 
and minister of immigration, but only 
held office until March 1924, when the 
ministry was re-constructed. In Novem- 
ber 1924 he moved a vote of warn of 
confidence in the G. M. Prendergast 
(c].v.) ministry and became premier and 
minister of water-supply. He • also be- 
came minister of railways in August 
1926. Among the legislation passed by 
this ministry was a superannuation act 
for the government service on a con- 
tributory basis, and an act making 
voting at elections compulsory. Legisla- 
tion was also brought in to assist the fin- 
ancing of wheat growers, and for sus- 
pending payments by farmers affected by 
drought conditions. The ministry was 
defeated in May 1927. When the Argyle 
(q.v.) ministry came into power in May 
19*^2 Allan became minister of agricul- 
ture and vice-president of the board of 
lands and works. He resigned his 
leadership* of the Country party in June 
1933* and died on 22 February 1936. He 
married in 1889 Annie Stewart who sur- 
vived him with four sons and two 
daughters. 

“Honest John” as Allan was called 
was a picturesque figure in Victorian 
politics. He had' ap imperturbable and 
genial disposition, a sense of humour, a 
dear-thinking brain and a resonant 
voice. He knew the difficulties of the 
man. on the land from personal contact 
w?th him^ and as leader of the Country 
party fought a hard but fair battle for 
him. 

The Argiu, Melbourne, 23 February 1936; The 
AgVt Melbourne, 24 I^cbruary i93bi Ymr-Jfooh 
of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1925-35. 

ALLEN, Sir George Wigram (1824- 
1885), politician, was born at Sydney on 
16 May 1824. His father George Allen 
(1800-77) came to Sydney in 1816 and 
was the first attorney and solicitor ad- 


mitted by the supreme court of New 
South Wales. He was an alderman of the 
first Sydney city council and was mayor 
in 1845. He was nominated to the old 
legislative .council in this year*, in 1856 
was made a member of the new legis- 
lative council, and was elected chairman 
of commitlees. He was much interested 
in education and was a member of the 
senate of the university to which he 
bequeathed £iooo for a scholarship in 
mathematics. He died on 3 November 
1877. His son was educated under W. 
T. Cape (q.v.) at Sydney College, where 
he showed ability in classics and mathe- 
matics, and in 1841 was articled to his 
father and became a solicitor. He was 
appointed a commissioner oE national 
education in 1853 and held the position 
until 1867. He was nominated to the 
legislative council in i860, in 1869 was 
elected a member of the legislative as- 
sembly for Glebe, and from December 
1873 to February 3875 was minister for 
justice and public instruction in the 
first Parkes (q.v.) ministry. In the follow- 
ing March he was elected speaker and 
remained in that position until' January 
1883. He retired from politics in the 
following August, and died after a short 
illness on 23 July 1885. He married 
Marian, eldest daughter of the Rev. W. 
B. Boy(:e (q.v.), who survived him with 
four daughters and six sons. He was 
knighted in 1877 and created K.C.M.G. 
in 1883. 

Allen was a man of the highest , char- 
acter, everywhere held in the highest 
repute, whether as president of the Bible 
Society or of the law institute, as a 
director of well-known companies, as a 
steadfast friend of education, or in con- 
nexion with his many charities. As 
speaker he showed dignity, courtesy and 
ability, his only fault being that occasion- 
ally he was not sufficiently firm with 
some of the wilder spirits in the bouse. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 24 July 1885; The 
Daily Telegraph, Sydney, s.j July 1885; P. 
Mennell, Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 
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ALLEN, Sir Harry Brookes (1854-1926), 
pathologisu son of Thomas Walts Allen, 
was bom at Geelong, Victoria, on 13 
June 1854. He was educated at Flinders 
School, Geelong, and Mcibourne Church 
of England Grammar Scliool. At the 
inatriciilatioii examination in^ 1870 he 
won the exhibitions in classics, matlie- 
matics, and English, and French. At the 
university of Melbourne he secured first- 
class honours in every year of his course, 
and graduated M.B. in 1876, M.D. in 
1878, and B.S. in 1879. In 1876 he was 
appointed demonstrator in anatomy, in 

1882 he became lecturer in anatomy and 
pathology, and from the beginning of 

1883 professor in these subjects. He 
was also pathologist at the Melbourne 
Hospital, He had been editor of the Aits- 
traliafi Medical Journal from 3879, but 
pressure of work now obliged him to 
give up this office. As a result of strong 
representations the governmeni of Vic- 
toria had provided the funds for a build- 
ing for the medical school, and Alien 
was asked to collaborate with the gov- 
ernment architects in preparing the 
plans.^ He also succeeded in having the 
collection of pathological specimens at 
the Melbourne Hospital transferred to 
the university, and thus began the 
pathological museum to which he was 
henceforth to give much time. It eventu- 
ally became a great collection that was 
invaluable in connexion with the teach- 
ing of the subject. In the same year he 
was appointed to the central board of 
health, for which he drew up a set of 
by-laws for the use of local health 
authorities, and he did valuable work in 
connexion with an inquiry into tuber- 
culosis in cattle, and also in connexion 
with freezing chambers for the frozen 
meal trade, then in its infanejj. In 1886 
Allen became dean of the faculty of 
medicine and succeeded in bringing in 
an amended curriculum for the medical 
course. In 1888 he was made president 
of the royal commission ajjpointed to 
iiKjuire into the sanitary state of Mel- 
bourne; typhoid fever was then common 
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and the ronunission's report included 
the recommendation that a water-borne 
sewerage system should In* ado])tcd. 
This however wa^s not commeneecl for 
some years. Allen was appointed presi- 
dent of the intercolonial rabbit com- 
mission in 1889: « he was only 35, 
but, his reputation was already spreading 
beyond Victoria. In the same year he was 
gencrai secretary of the intercolonial 
medical ^congress, lielcl at Melbourne. 
His next important work was the obtain- 
ing of recognition of Melbourne medi- 
cal degrees in Great Britain. The univer- 
sity petitioned the privy council and 
Allen was sent to England in 1890 to 
support the petition. He succeeded in 
satisfying the general ineclii:al council 
tliat the Melbourne curriculum was 
among the bc‘st in existence and the 
recognition was granted. 

Allen was elected to the university 
council in 1898, tlie first pi'ofessor to be 
a member of that body. He was a most 
valuable member, constant in attend- 
ance and interested rin the welfare of 
every department. Dr G. f. Martin who 
was subsequently to have a distinguished 
career in Europe liad bec'ii appcdntcd 
lecturer in physiology in 1894, and 
Allen encouraged him in every way, 
eventually recommending that he shoulcl 
be given the title of acting-professor. 
Martin resigned in 1903 to become 
director of the Lister Institute of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, London. Dr W. A. 
Osborne was appointed to take his place 
ill 1904 as professor of physiology and 
in igoG Dr R. J. A. Berry was appoint#cd 
to the chair of anatomy, Alien inking 
the title of professor of pathology. A 
wdl-cquippccf laboratory of bacteriology 
had been established, and AU^n could 
now feel that he had a medical school 
in which he could take some j)ride. But 
though apparently wrapped up in his 
department, he was able to spare time 
to do valuable work outside if. I here 
were two medical societies in Melbourne, 
the Medical Society of Victoria, and the 
Victorian branch oH the British .Medical 
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Association, ami in 1906 Alien succeeded 
in healing' the breach between them. In 
the same year there was a strong difEer- 
eiice of opinion as to whether the pro- 
posed Inslit ut(‘ of Tfopical Medicine 
should be established at Sydney or 
'rownsvillc. A conuvittec was formed 
with Allen as chairman. Anderson Stuart 
(cj.v.), a man of much personality, was 
in favour of Sydney, but Allen sucGceded 
in persuading him to withdraw his 
o])position. Allen was elected president 
of the Australasian medical congress 
held in Melbourne in igo8, an honour 
he valued very much. In 1912 he visited 
Europe and represented his university 
at the congress of universities of the 
empire and at the bicentenary of the 
medical school of Trinity College, 
Dublin. He was everywhere recognized 
as a pathologist of the highest standing. 
In came the jubilee of the medical 
school at Mtilbournc and the oj)ponun- 
ity wUvS taken of presenting an excellent 
portrait of Allen by E. Phillips Fox 
(q.v.) to the university, the cost of which 
was subscribed by its medical gi'aduates. 
A report of the various proceedings was 
publislied in 1914, University of Mel- 
hotirnc Medical School Jubilee. To this 
Allen contributed the opening chapter 
*‘A History of the Medical School”. With 
the coming of the war he quickly realized 
that his students would do more valu- 
able work by remaining and completing 
their courses than by enlisting as com- 
batants. He himself worked at great pres- 
sure and possibly laid the seeds of his 
later break-down. In 1919 he published 
Pathology. Notes of Lectures a 7 id Demon- 
stnaions, a volume of nearly 500 pages. 
He drarto<l a new medical curriculum in 
1931, which was adopted, but fell ill in 
and though he temporarily recov- 
ered, a serious cerebral haemorrhage so 
incapacitated him that he was obliged to 
give up his chair. He died at Melbourne 
on aS March 1926. He married in 1891 
Ada, daughter of Henry Mason, who sur- 
vived him with three daughters, one of 


whom, Mary Allen, became well-known 
in the United States as a painter and 
lecturer on art. Allen was given the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D, by the university 
of Edinburgh in 1912, and was knighted 
in 1914. An elder brother, George 
Thomas Allen, C.M.G., held a distin- 
guished position in the Commonwealth 
public .service. 

Allen lived for his" work but was also 
interested in literature and in art. He 
was not without vanity, lacked humour, 
and made comparatively few close 
friends; but there was an immense 
earnestness in his character, and a con- 
stant striving after the best, which com- 
manded respect. He had untiring 
energy, great powers of organization, and 
a remarkable memory. His post-mortem 
demonstrations were models of their 
kind; he was ambidextrous and showed 
absoluie control of the materials, com- 
plete knowledge, and had a burn- 
ing desire that the students should 
understand everything that could be 
learned from the particular subject. His 
lectures were concise and orderly, con- 
sistently keeping a very high level of in- 
struction, and his department was run 
with tact and efficiency. When he first 
became a lecturer he shouldered every- 
thing that came his way and gradually 
became the guiding force in the depart- 
ment. Halford (q.v.) had laid the founda- 
tions, and considering his manifold 
duties had done remarkable work, but 
it fell to Allen to develop a really great 
medical school at Melbourne. Another 
of his monuments is the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Institute which, the memor- 
ial plate to Allen at the Royal Mel- 
bourne Hospital states, owed its origin 
to his inspiration. 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 10 April iQsO; 
The Lancet, 17 April igaG; The British Medical 
Journal, 10 April iQsih s March igsr,, p. .13a; 
The Argus, Melbourne, jsg March igsG; H. B. 
Allen, A History of the Medical School; Liber 
MeUnirniensis, 1937; DebreU^s Peerage etc., 1936; 
personal knowledge. 
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ALLEN, William (c. i790-i85()), joint- 
loiinder o[ St Peter’s College, Adelaide, 
was born jirobably before 1790. Enter- 
ing- the navy of the East India Company 
he afterwards transferred to the mer- 
chant service, and for * about 
years traded from India, About 1833 or 
1834, when Allen was captain of a ship, 
the crew rose in mutiny and killed one 
of the mates, Allen knocked the leader 
down with an oar and practically quel- 
led the mutiny single-handed. He caine 
to Adelaide in the Buckinghamsliire in 
March 1839 and bought land in tlic 
neighbourhood of Port Gawler. In 3845 
he was a part proprietor of the Burra 
copper mine and, joining in the founda- 
tion of the South Australian Mining As- 
sociation, subsequently became its chaii'- 
man. He look an interest in the Church 
of England and in the words of Bishop 
Short (ci-v.) became “the greatest tem- 
poral benefactor— next after the Baron- 
ess Burdett-Coiitts— whom the diocese 
has yet been permitted to know”. On i>4 
May 1849, when the foundation-stone of 
St Peter’s College was laid, William 
Allen and the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge were referred to as 
“being the Principal Founders”. Allen’s 
gifts to this school, one of the earliest 
public schools established in Australia, 
eventually reached £7000, His benefac- 
tions were not confined to institutions 
connected with his own denomination, 
and he was well known for his private 
charity. He died suddenly at Adelaide 
on 17 October 1856. Under his will 
£5000 was left to the diocese of Adelaide 
to be used in increasing the incomes of 
the clergy. 

The South Amlmlian Register, 18 October 1856; 
Ceremony of Laying the First Stone of the Col- 
legiate School of St PeterX Adelaide) V, 
Whiting[ton, Axigmtus Short, First Bishop of 
Adelaide, p, 156. 

ANDERSON, Sir Francis (1858-1941), 
philosopher and educationist, son of 
Francis Anderson, was born at Glasgow 
on 3 September 1858. He was a piipil- 


tcarlicr at the age of 14, and proceeding 
to Glasgow university had a brilliant 
course and gratlualc'd M.A. Me was 
awarded Sir Richard jebb’s jni/c for 
Greek literalin^;, look lirsl place in 
the pliilosopliical classes of Professors 
Veitch and Caird„»and won two scholar- 
ships. He was for two years assistant to 
the professor of moral phik)sophy and 
came, to Melbourne in 1886 as assistant 
to the Rev. Dr Strong (<l.v.) at the Aus- 
tralian Church, lliis was a valuable ex- 
perience to Anderson as his work 
brought him in contact with both the 
best and the worst types of human 
nature. In 1888 he was appointed lecturer 
in philosophy at the university of 
Sydney, and was the first Challis pro- 
fessor of logic: and mental philosophy 
from the beginning of 1890. He held 
this position until the end of 1921, when 
lie retired and became c*incritus pro- 
fessor. 

Anderson was piTsident of ilie mental 
st'ience and ednc:ation .section at the 
meeting of the Australasian Association 
for the Advanccmciit of Science held at 
Brisbane in Januai7 1895 and gave an 
address on "Politics and EdiiCtition”, 
and on 2() June 1901, at a conference of 
teachers, iii an address on "llie Public 
School System of New South Wales”, 
spoke frankly on "the defects, limitations 
and needs of the existing system of 
education”. Mr J, Perry, the minister of 
public instructibn, immediately called 
a conference of inspectors and principal 
officers of his department, and in 1902 
J, W, Turner and (Sir) G. H. Knjbbs 
(q.v.) were appointed as c:ommi.ssioners 
to inquire into educational systems in 
Eurojic and America. Their rejxirt con- 
firmed Anderson’s wStrictures. the inipil- 
tcacher system was abolishect; and the 
u-aining of teachers at the 'reacliers* 
College was reconstructed, niirtecn 
years later Anderson was able to report 
ail immense improvement in the state 
of education in New South Wales (see 
his chapter on "Educational Policy and 
Development” in the Federal Handbook 
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prepared for the meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science held in Australia in 1914). Ander- 
son was president of ^ the social and 
statistical science section at the meeting 
of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held at Adel- 
aide in 1907, and gave an address on 
“Liberalism and Socialism**. This was 
followed by a paper on “Sociology in 
Australia. A Plea for its Teaching^* given 
at the Sydney meeting held in igii. Fol- 
lowing on the discussion a resolution was 
unanimously passed recommending the 
institution of a chair of sociology in 
Australia. 

At the time of Anderson*s resignation 
at the end of 1931 it was proposed to 
have his portrait painted, but he sug- 
gested that instead of this a frieze em- 
bleni^tic of the history of philosophy 
should be placed in the philosophy lec- 
ture room of the university. Eventually 
two panels were painted for it by Nor- 
man Carter, one representing Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, Hhc other Descartes, 
Bacon, and Spinoza. 

Anderson became the first editor of 
the Auslralasian Journal of Psychology 
and Philosophy from 1933 to 1936, and 
he also took a great deal of interest in the 
tutorial classes and Workers* Education 
Association movements. Another interest 
was the League of Nations. He died at 
Sydney on 34 June 1941. He was twice 
married (1) to Maybanke Selfe Wolsten- 
holihe, and (3) to Josephine Wight who 
surij^iveid him. He was knighted in 1936. 
:Some of his papers and addresses were 
published separately as pamphlets. His 
monograph on Liberty, Equality and 
Fratcrnityywns issued by the Association 
of Psychology and Philosophy. 

As a teacher Anderson was always in- 
teresting and free from pedantry. He 
had a gift of exposition and was pas- 
.sionately in earnest especially when 
some great truth was in question. His 
greatest interests lay in moral phil- 
osophy and socioloj^; logic and psy- 


chology had less attraction for him, 
though in his early days at Sydney he 
had had to cover every branch of his 
subjects including even politics and 
economics. He was a good friend, a great 
worker for education, and a distinguished 
figure in the cultural life of his state. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 25 June 1941; 
H. T. L'., The Auslralasian Journal of Psy- 
cfiology and Philosophy, August 1941; Calendar 
of the .U 7 iiv€rsity of Sydney, 1923, p. 782; 
Burke's -Peerage etc., 1937; S. H. Smith and 
G. T. Spaull, History of Education in New 
South Wales, 

ANDREWS, Richard Bullock (1833- 
1884), politician and judge, was born in 
1833, practised as a solicitor in England, 
and came to South Australia about 
1853, in which year he was appointed a 
notary public. He practised at Mount 
Barker but after being admitted to the 
South Australiatr bar in 1855 came to 
Adelaide. In June 1857 he was elected to 
the house of assembly for Yutala and 
was attorney-general in the Torrens 
(q.v.) ministry from 1 to 30 September. 
He was again attorney-general in the 
Dutton (q.v.) and Ayers (q.v.) ministries 
in 1863, 1865, 1867 and 1868. He had 
been made a Q.C. in 1865 and in Janu- 
ary 1870 resigned from parliament to 
become crown solicitor and public 
prosecutor. In March 1881 he was 
appointed a judge of the supreme court. 
He fell into ill-health, was obliged to 
take six months leave of absence at the 
end of 1883 Hobart on 26 

June 1884 leaving a widow and a 
daughter. A man of commanding pres- 
ence, amiable and just, with a gift for 
concision, Andrews was an excellent 
public prosecutor and had the qualifica- 
tions of a good judge. His health how- 
ever gnyc him few opportunities of show- 
ing this during the short time he was on 
the bench. In prh'ate life he was inter- 
ested in viticailtiirc, and made some good 
wines during the eighteen-sixties. 

The South Australian Register, and 28 June 
1884; The South Australian Advertiser, 27 June 
1884, 
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ANGAS, George Fife a 

i’oundcr of South Australia, philanthrop- 
ist, was bom at Ncwcastlc-on-'I'yiic, 
England, on i May 1789. He was the 
seventh son of Caleb Angas, a prosper- 
ous coach manufacturer and shipowner, 
and was educated at a boarding school 
under the Rev. J. Bradley.' At 15 he 
was apprenticed to his father as. a coach- 
builder. After serving four years he went 
to London for further experience and 
in 1809 J'eturned to Newcastle to become 
an overseer in his father's business. On 
8 April 181s he was married to Rosetta 
French. During the next 20 years 
Angas steadily developed his business, 
spending some time in Honduras. On 
his return to Newcastle he took much 
interest in Sunday schools (he had been 
brought up in a religious houscliold), 
and became one of the two secretaries of 
the Newcastle Sunday School Union. He 
continued his support of this kind of 
work for the rest of his long lift*. In 
December 1822 he became president of 
the Newcastle Seamen's Society and on 
his removal to London in 182.,] was an 
active member of the Britisli and 
Foreign Seamen’s Friend Society and 
took a personal interest in the seamen 
employed on his own ships. During the 
first years in London Angas went 
througli a period of financial depression 
and had many business anxieties; but 
in the main his affairs prospered. He 
was twice asked to stand for parliament 
but declined partly for reasons of health. 
He was largely instrumental in found- 
ing the National Provincial Bank of 
England, afterwards one of the most im- 
portant banks in England, and sat as a 
director ou its first board. Ho had be- 
come a comparatively wealthy man, an- 
xious about the wise use of his money. 
A new interest came to him in the 
foundation of the South Australian Land 
Company, and he soon began to set out 
his views on the proposed sciilemcnt. 
His principal points were the exclusion 
of convicts, the concentration of the 
settlers, the taking out of persons w^th 
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aij)ital and intelligcnco, and especially 
men of piety, the emigration of young 
couples of good character, free trade, 
free government, and freedom in matters 
of religion. lleVas disheartened by the 
failure of the eompany to gel the sup- 
port of the government, but neverthe- 
less associated luiusclf with the South 
Australian Association formed in 
with^ Robert Gougcr (q.v.) as secretary, 
fn ihcdong negotiations about the \mcc 
to be paid for the land, Angas was in 
opposition to Wakefield (q.v.) and fought 
for the price to be reduced to 12 shillings 
an acre. I’hcre were difficulties too in 
raising money for preliminary ex- 
penses and Angas eventually formed the 
South Australian Company of which he 
was appointed ehainuaii of directors. 
Land was purchased from the South 
Australian Association and on 22 Febru- 
ary the Joint Piriv. set sail, loailed 
with emigrants, jn’ovisions and live 
stock, and two days later it was followed 
by the Duke of York and the Lady Maty 
Pelham. "Jbe head^s of departments of 
the eompany were all fimiished with 
letters giving minute iustructious regard- 
ing almost every jjroblem tha^ might 
arise. All three ve.ssels arrived by the 
middle of August. 'Fhat so much had 
been achieved was principally due to 
Angas but his difficulties were by no 
means over. Three powerful bodies were 
concerned in the success or failure of the 
settlement, the colonial office* the 
board of commissioners, anti the South 
Australian Company, and it was still un- 
settled which would be the contVoHing 
body. Early in 18*^7 there was friction 
between the commissiniu‘rs and the com- 
pany but giadiially iliese ir()ul)les were 
overcome. Ihe e.sial)lislnnein oE the 
South Australian Banking Company in 
1837, as suggested l)y Angus, was an 
important factor in the early growth of 
the colony. Angas was working hard for 
it in England, lecturing, writing pamph- 
lets, and supplying information to the 
newspapers. He helijccl al.so to e.siablish 
the South Australian School Society and 
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sent out German colonists, and mission- 
aries for the aborigines. Despite his work 
in these directions Angas found time to 
establish in England the Union Bank 
of Australia, and to db work for the 
colonization of New Zealand. It may in 
fact be said that only the energetic 
actions of Angas and Wakefield pre- 
vented New Zealand from becoming a 
French colony. The government i^cog- 
nized the work of Angas by offering him 
first a knighthood and then a baronetcy, 
but both were declined. 

In 1839 Angas through no fault of 
his own was in danger of financial ruin. 
He had advanced much money to settle 
German emigrants in South Australia 
and had sent out his chief clerk, a Mr 
Flaxman, wdio spoke German, to look 
after thean. Flaxman, thinking he saw 
an opportunity to make money for both 
his -employer and himself, invested 
largely in land. Angas had great diffi- 
culty in finding the necessary money. 
He was compelled to boiTow consider- 
able amounts and 10 sell his interests 
in the Union Bank and other compan- 
ies. While still under these anxieties he 
heard that the British government had 
dishonoured the drafts drawn by the 
governor, Colonel Gawler (q.v.), and that 
the colony was thus in danger of ruin. 
Angas appealed to the government, and 
as a result of his efforts it was de- 
cided to guarantee a loan, and the dis- 
honoured drafts were paid. During 1842 
Angas was doing much lecturing on 
South Australia throughout England, 
and|,hd also wrote a pamphlet, Facts Il- 
lustrative of South Australia, which was 
widely distributed. Gawler had returned 
to England and suggested to Angas that 
he should^scttle in South Australia. At 
the beginning of 1843 his affairs were in 
a bad state (in his diary he speaks of be- 
ing *'at my wits' end"), and in April 
1S43 sent his son John Howard 
Angas (q*v.) to the new colony, to look 
after his land and to try and retrieve his 
fortunes. The boy was less tlian 20 
years old but he was helped fay the 


gradual recovery of the colony from its 
troubles, and the land eventually became 
valuable. His father's difficulties in Eng- 
land still continued and in 1847 every- 
thing was at. its worst. It was not until 
1850 that Angas was able to sell his pro- 
perties in tjie north ' of England. For- 
tunately, too, the German settlers were 
now repaying some of the money Angas 
had advanced to them. Flis health had 
been feeling the constant strain for 
some years, prospects were now better 
in Australia, and it was felt that a 
change would be all for his good. On 3 
October 1850 with his wife and young- 
est son he sailed for Adelaide, and 
arrived in the middle of January 1851. 

Angas was now nearly 62 years 
old, a late age to settle in a new 
country, but he w^as met by his two sons 
and his eldest daughter and he could 
not but feel that he was surrounded by 
friends, for his efforts for the good of the 
colony were everywhere well known. A 
few days after he landed a public dinner 
was given in his honour, and he renewed 
his acquaintance with the officers of the 
South Australian Company. He was soon 
elected a member of the legislative 
council for the Barossa district. He in- 
terested himself csi^eciaily in education 
and other public business, and found 
that every hour had its occupation. His 
health improved and his affairs so pros- 
pered in Australia that he soon dis- 
charged all his English liabilities. He be- 
gan to buy high-class merino sheep and 
cattle and in 1855, finding many emi- 
grants were out of work, thought it his 
duty to make work for them. One piece 
of work was the building of a bridge 
with stone piers over the Gawler near 
his house at Angaston. In 1857 
a visit to England in order to complete 
matters in connexion with his father's 
estate and did not return until Septem- 
ber 1859. Fie continued his parliament- 
ary work and fought hard but unsuccess- 
fully against the colony being saddled 
with the responsibility of the Northern 
Temtory. In 1866 he resigned his seat 
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in the legislalivc couiuil Reeling he was 
no longer able to discharge his duties 
properly. He had long been contributing 
liberally to schools, churches and l:)enc- 
voleut institutions, and continued to do 
so I’or the rest of his life. ’He w^as now 
very wealthy and his benefactions 
amounted to thousands of pounds every 
year. In 1869 he published a Hisioiy of 
the Newcasile-on-Tyne Sujiday School 
Union which was compiled with the 
help of his secretary W. R. Lawson,’ In 
1867 his wife died. She had been his 
friend and companion for 55 years. 
Though retired from parliament he still 
lived a busy life managing his estate, 
and when past 82 years of age he 
was able to say that time passed more 
agreeably with him then than ever be- 
fore in his past life. In his ciglity-sevcnth 
year he had a serious illness but 
recovered. He completed his ninetieth 
year on 1 May and died on 15 May 1879, 
He was survived by three sons, two of 
'whom are noticed separately, and three 
daughters. 

George Fife Angas was a sincerely 
religious man and the Bible was the 
great influence of his life. That he also 
became very wealthy arose from the 
fact that he was naturally a first-ratc 
business man of excellent judgment. 
But he did not seek wealth, and when 
it came he was chiefly exercised in con- 
sidering the wisest way of spending it. 
There was no limit to his hours of 
work and this at times affected his health 
and temper, but essentially he was a 
thoroughly good and great man. He 
was somewhat puritanical in his outlook 
and disapi^rovcd of dancing and theatres. 
That was part of his early training* and, 
having a passion for hard work himself, 
it was difficult for him to realize the 
need for relaxation felt by other people. 
He ranks high among <he early philan- 
thropists of South Australia, ])ut liis 
greatest importance lies in the invalu- 
able part he played in saving the South 
Australian colonization scheme when it 
was in gi'ave danger of being completely 


wrecked, and his consistent fostering of 
the colony in its early years. 

Kchvia Hodder, (ieorfi^c fife Angas, P'nthvr and 
Founder of Soutli Australia; A. (lien Ml tMicc, 
Founders and Pioneers of South Ausiralia; 
The South Australian Itc^ister, 17 1S79. 

ANGAS, Georc-k French (iSaa-iSSG), 
ai'list and naturalisl, ddest son of George 
Fife .Angus (q.v.) and his wife Rosetta 
Frciicb, was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on 85 April iSaa. As a youtli he studied 
drawing and lithography and in 184a 
published A Ramble in Malta and Sicily 
illusti'ated with his own sketches. In 
September 18.43 he sailed for South 
Australia and arrived at Adelaide on 1 
January 18.J4. Soon afterwards he went 
into the lake country near the mouth of 
the Murray with W. Giles, manttger of 
the South Australian Company, hoping 
to find suitable country for sheep and 
cattle runs. In April he accomptinied the 
governor, Captain Grey (q.v.), aiul his 
party on an exploring journey along the 
south-east coast of Soiitli Australia. Sub- 
sequently he visilcct New Zealand, came 
back to Australia, and spent some time 
at and near Sydney. He returned .to Eng- 
land in March 1846. An interesting ac- 
count of these travels with illustrations 
by the author was published in two 
volumes in tS.jy under the title of 
Savage Life and Scenes in Australia and 
New Zealand. In the same year appeared 
two volumes of his drawings, The New 
Zealanders Illustrated, and South Aus- 
tralia niusiraicd. Each book has many 
large coloured lithographs after' p;^int- 
ings by Angas which show him to have 
been a very capable artist. The volume 
on South Australia is especially valuable 
for his reproductions of specimens of 
aboriginal art. He next travelled to 
South Africa and puhlkshcd The Kaffirs 
Illustrated in 1849. Rcturnuig to Aus- 
tralia lie became scaeiary of the Aus- 
tralian Museum at Sydney, and held tliis 
position from 1853 to i86o. He was at 
Adelaide in October j86i but returned 
to London shortly afterwards; He piib- 
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lished Australia a Popular Account in 
1865, and Polynesia a Popular Descrip- 
tion in i86(). His book of verses, The 
Wreck of the Adrnella, which appeared 
in 187.], has little value *as jDoetry. Angas 
was a fellow of the Linncan Society and 
of the Zoological Society. Several of his 
papers on land and sea shells and 
Australian mammals were published in 
the Proceedings of the Zoological Society^ 
and he also did a large amount of mis- 
cellaneous writing for various periodi- 
cals. He died at London on 8 October 
1886. He married in 1849, Alicia Mary 
Moran. There were four daughters of 
the marriage. 

Angas was a competent writer and, 
allowing for the conventions of the time, 
an excellent artist. The national pllery 
at Adelaide has a large collection of 
his paintings, and he is also represented 
at the Mitchell library at Sydney and 
the Commonwealth national library at 
Canberra. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; Pro- 
ceedings of the Linncan ^Society of London , July 
iSSy; E. Hodder, George Fife Angas; George 
French Angas, Savage Life and Scenes in Aus- 
tralia and^ New Zealand^ and other works by 
him; Itoya! Society Catalogue of Scientific 
Papers; Introduction, Guide to the Australian 
Museum, 1890, 

ANGAS, John Howard (1823-1904), 
pioneer and philanthropist, was the 
second son of George File Angas (q.v.) 
and his wife Rosetta French, He was 
born on 5 October 1823 at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and when only 18 years of 
age#wds told by his father that he must 
prepare himself to go to South Australia 
to take charge of his father's land. As 
part of his preparation he learned Ger- 
man, so tlT;p.t he might be able to converse 
with the 'German settlers. He left Eng- 
land on 15 April 1843 and was still only 
in his twentieth year when he arrived. 
The colony was in financial difi&culties, 
and he needed all his courage, caution, 
and good judgment. With better times 
the estate began to pay, good shorthorn 
cattle and merino sheep were purchased, 


and when his father arrived in 1851 it 
was realized that the property was now 
a valuable one. In 1854 the younger 
Angas went to Europe on a holiday and 
on 10 May 1855 was married to Susanne 
Collins. He returned in 1855 and settled 
at Collingi'ove near his father’s estate. 
He , became a breeder of stud cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and is known to have 
given as much as £1000 for a single ram. 
The prizes won by him at shows for 
live-stock and wheat were numberless. 
In 1871 he was elected a member of 
the legislative assembly for Barossa 
but resigned in 1875 on account of his 
health. In 1887 he re-entered politics as 
a member of the legislative council 
and remained a member for seven years. 
He made numerous gifts to all kinds of 
charitable movements, religious institu- 
tions, and hospitals, and gave £10,000 
to the university of Adelaide to found 
scholarships. He died on 17 May 1904 
and was survived by his wife, a son and 
a daughter. 

Angas was a worthy son of his father. 
When he was developing the land at 
Barossa he had to make important de- 
cisions while little more than a boy and 
was a fine type Of early pioneer. Like his 
brother, George French Angas (q.v.), he 
had some talent as an artist, but the 
responsibilities thrown on him in early 
life prevented him from developing it 
to the same extent. 

The Adelaide Register, 18 May 1904; E. Hodder, 
George Fife Angai; P. Mennell, The Dictionary 
of Austrtila\hn Biooraphy; Burke*s Colonial 
Gentry, 1891. 

ARCHER, Thomas (1823-1905), Queens- 
land pioneer, son of William Archer and 
his wife Julia, daughter of David Walker, 
was born at Glasgow on 27 February 
1823. When he was was three yeai“s old 
he was taken to Narvik in Norway, 
where his parents lived for the rest of 
their lives, , and at the age of 14 
he went with an elder brother to Aus- 
tralia, arriving at Sydney on 31 Decem- 
ber 3837. Other brothers followed and 
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land was taken up in New South Wales. 
In 3 8 .|i the brothers moved over what 
is now the border between New South 
Wales and Queensland, taking about 
5000 sheep with them. Travelling ap- 
proximately on the line of the present 
towns of Warwick and Toowoomba, 
they crossed the main range ar Hodgson's 
Gap, and established themselves for [our 
or five years in the" country to the north. 
They also did a good deal of exploratory 
work as far north as the Burnett River. 
In 1849 Thomas Archer went to Cali- 
fornia, had a little but not great success 
at the diggings, and then went to Europe. 
In 1853 he married Grace Lindsay, 
daughter of James Morison, and then 
returned to Queensland. The rough life, 
however, did not suit the young wife's 
health and a return was made to Scot- 
land in 1855. Part of the next five years 
was spent in Norway, and most of the 
time between i860 and 1872 in Scot- 
land. Arclu.r had retained an interest in 
the Queensland station, and the eldest 
son having been established at lildin- 
burgh university, the family set sail for 
Australia in March 1872 and spent 
about eight years at the station at Grace- 
mere, some seven miles from Rockhamp- 
ton in central Queensland. 

Archer was back in London with his 
family in 1880 and from November 
1881 to May 1884 was agent-general for 
Queensland. He was reappointed to the 
position in 1888 and resigned in Decem- 
ber 1890. While agent-general he pub- 
lished two pamphlets, The Hisioyy Re- 
sources and Fxiinre Prospects of Qiieens- 
land, and Alleged Slavciy in Queerisland, 
He lived in retirement near London 
until his death on 9 December 1905* 
His wife survived him with children. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1884. 

Archer was one of those pioneering 
pastoralists who did much valuable ex- 
ploratory work in the early days, but who 
do not get into the history of explora- 
tion because they did not fit up expedi- 
tions with definite objects in view. His 
brothers Charles and William did ex- 
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ploratory work in the counlry near 
Rockham])U)n, and Charles with Mr 
VV^iscinan, a police magisirate, fixed the 
site of that town. Another brother, Colin, 
sailed with a cai'go up the Fitzroy River 
when it was almost if not cpiitc unknown. 
Colin went to Norway and became well- 
known as a naval architect, builder of 
the Frani and designer of the unsinkable 
sailing "Rescue Boats". I’homas Archer's 
eldest son, William Archer (1856-1924), 
became famous as a dramatic critic, jjlay- 
wright, and miscellaneous writer. He was 
not born in Australia, and visited it 
only once, in 1876-7, when he came out 
to see his parents and stayed six months 
with them at Graccmcrc. His A Ramble 
Round gives pictures of Melbourne and 
Sydney at that ])eriod. Phe connexion 
of William Archer’s family with Norway 
led to his study of the Norwegian dram- 
atist Ibsen and, idtimately, to a ’great 
change Cor the better in the English 
school of play-writing. 

C, Aidicr, Willitnn Archer: Ufa, Work and 
Friendships; 1 *. Mnuieil, The Dictionary of 
AnstrnUhian liio^raphy; The Timas, u Dm'iii- 
j)c*r 1905; The Age, Melbourne, 13 Occcraber 
1905; British Museum Catalogue, See abo, Wil- 
liam Clark, Journal of the Historical Society of 
(^yuccnsland, April 1919, pp. 327-97. 

ARCHIBALD, Jules Francois, origin- 
ally John Feltham (1856-1919), journa- 
list, was born at Kildare, near (leelong, 
Victoria, on 14 January 1856. Early in 
life he substituted Jules Francois for 
his baptismal names John Feltham; pos- 
sibly he felt that his personality had 
some affinity with the French spirit, and 
it has been suggested (hut he believed 
he was partly of French descent. His 
father, however, was a sei^cant of police 
of Irish stock, much interested 'in litera- 
ture, his mother, orlginidly Charlotte 
Jane Madden, came from an English 
family. She died when tlic boy was five 
years old. He was educated at a Catholic 
school at Warrnambool, and at 14 
w^ apprenticed to Fairfax and Laurie, 
lessees of the Wurrnainbool Kxaminttr. 
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His employers arienvards founded the 
Standard, on whicli ihc editor Henry 
Laurie, afterwartls ]3rofessor of philo- 
sopliy al Melbourne university, used a 
ruthless blue pencil; fact not lost on 
Arcliibald who had already begun to 
write. At the end qji his indentures he 
went to Melbourne, obtained with diffi- 
culty some casual work on the Herald, 
and then was given a junior reportership 
on the Daily Telegraph at thirty shillings 
a week. Finding he had no prospects, 
he got a clerical position in tlic educa- 
tion department but left it in 1878 to 
go to Maryborough, Queensland. He 
was for a few months in the far north 
but in 1879 decided to try his fortune 
in Sydney. He found it snobbish and 
conservative— in his own words, it was 
a cant-ridden community. He himself 
was only 23 years of age, but the 
urge for journalism was in him and 
he had a hatred of all shams. On 31 Jan- 
uary 1880, with his friend John Haynes, 
he published the first number of the 
Bulletin, a poor thing in its early num- 
bers us he himself admitted, but destined 
to become a national organ of great 
inlluence. 

The BiiUeiin was a weekly paper and 
was illustrated from the beginning. It 
had the usual early struggles, but was 
strengthened by the advent of W. H. 
Traill (q.v.) as editor and manager when 
in 1882 both Archibald and Haynes, 
who were unable to pay the costs of the 
Clontarf libel action, were sent to jail. 
They were released when the amount of 
tlife costs was 3’aised by public subscrip- 
tion. Traill sold Archibald a quarter in- 
terest in the journal, and he acted as 
editor when Traill was away. In i886 
Traill sWcl the remainder of his intei'- 
cst and Archibald again became editor. 
He held the position for 16 years 
and was a great editor, with an instinct 
for good writing, and a talent for find- 
ing able assistants. 1 

In 1902 his health began to fail, he , 
had to hand over the editorship to | 


Edmunds (q.v.), and except for the part 
laken in the founding of the Lone Hand 
magazine, he was inactive for some years. 
In November 1908 he had a mental 
break-down but recovered, though he 
was nevci’ (piitc his old self again. 3n 
1914 he sold his interest in the Bulletin, 
He became literary editor of the newly- 
established Smithes Weekly in March 
1919, and was working until a fortnight 
before his death, on 10 September 1919, 
following an operation. His wife pre- 
deceased him and he had no children. 
Under his will a sum of money was left 
to provide a prize each year for the best 
portrait painted by an Australian ai'tist, 
preferably of some man or w^oman dis- 
tinguished in art, letters, science or 
j)olilics. The value of the prize is usually 
about £500. Another sum was left to 
provide a fountain in Sydney to com- 
memorate the association of France and 
Australia in the first world war. The 
sculpture on this fountain is the work of 
Francois Si^ard. Other sums were left 
to charities. 

Archibald was a man of medium 
height, bearded, slightly sardonic in ex- 
pression, frail, nervy and mercurial, a 
wit and an excellent raconteur. A bril- 
liant journalist and editor, with a giEt 
of irony and satire, he was also a dis- 
coverer and encouruger of new writers, 
appreciative of their good work and giv- 
ing full credit to them, although it w^as 
said of him as a sub-editor that he sharp- 
ened the point of every paragraph. He 
was not a great student of politics, he had 
little knowledge of finance or business; 
but his personal charm and loyalty drew 
brilliant associates to him, and through 
the Bulletin he was for many years a 
great influence in Australia in politics, 
finance, art and literature. 

The Lone Hand, 1907-8; The Daily Telegraph, 
Sydney, 12 September 1919; Mrs MacLeod, Mac- 
T.eod of the Uulletini The Bullethi, 18 Septem- 
ber 1919: \V. Moore, The Story of Australian 
Art; Tin; Catholic Press, 18 September 1919; 
A'jnuic Palmer, Sational Portraits; copies' of 
birth, and death certificates. 
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ARGYLE, Sir Stanli*y Skymour (1807- 
premier oL’ Victoria, son of Ed- 
ward Argylc, was bom at Ryiunon, \^ic:- 
toria, on December iSdy, He was (‘du- 
calccl at Hawthorn and Bri|^hton Chain- 
mar Schools and the university of i\fel- 
bournc, where he graduated M,B., B.S. 
in He also studied in Great Brit- 

ain and obtained the diplomas LJl.C.P. 
and M.R.C.S. He was in general practice 
at Kew, near Melbourne, for about 15 
years from 1894, was elected to the Kew 
council, and was mayor in 1902. He 
then specialized in radiology and was 
the first radiologist to be appointed to 
the Alfred Hospital, Melbourne. During 
the 1914-18 war he served in the Army 
Medical Corps of the A.LF. in Egypt, 
Lemnos and France, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. Jn 1920 he was 
elected to represent "foorak in the Vic- 
torian legislative assembly, and held the 
seat until his death. 

Argylc quickly came into notice' in 
parliament, in September 192^5 was 
given the positions of chief secretary 
and minister for health in the second 
Lawson ministry, and held the same 
positions in the third Lawson and the 
Peacock (q.v.) ministry wJiich succeeded 
it. When Allen (q.v.) became premier in 
November 1924, Argyle was again chief 
secretary and minister for health until 
May 1927. Early in 1927, with Professor 
R. J. "a. Berry, he visited the United 
States to study hospital methods and to 
bring before the Rockefeller Foundation 
the project of establishing a hospital in 
conjunction with the medical school of 
the university of Melbourne, The min- 
istry was defeated in May 1927, but when 
Maepherson (q.v.) formed his govern- 
ment in November 1928 Argyle resumed 
his old positions. As a result of’\|iis Ameri- 
can investigations, the site on which the 
new Royal Melhoiirne Hospital was after- 
wards built, was reserved for this pur- 
pose. The government was defeated in 
December 1929, in 1930 Argyle suc- 
ceeded Maepherson as leader of the 
Nationalist party, and on 19 May 1932 


bee nine premier, treasurer aud min- 
ister of publie lujallli in a govermiu'ui 
which lasted nearly three years, a period 
of (le])ression and diiliciilty. Argyle 
brought in the practice of work in lieu 
of snslcnaiue, exteiult'd the \’arra bonle- 
\arcl, and endeavoured to co-ordinate 
the trailie systems of his state. In April 
1935 party withdrew its 

supj)ort fioin the government, aud 
Argyll' beeame Jt'ader of the opposition 
until his death on 23 November ig.jo. 
He marricHl in January 1895 Violet, 
daughter of Thomas Lewis, who sur- 
vived him with two sons and two 
daughters. He was created K.B.E. in 

193^. 

Argyle was a man of public spirit 
who abandoned an excellent specialist’s 
practice to take up politics. He was an 
hoiu’st and industrious administrator, 
and though a vigorous fighter, * \vas 
always a jierfc'ctly fair opponent. 

Thr i January i()3o, *>5 November ly t^^I 

The ar, November i(),to; The Herald^ 2 *^ 

NovciuIht 1940; Year lUmk of Australia 192.1- 
393 «. 

ARMSTRONG, Helen Porter (I)ame 
Nellie Melba), (18(11-1931), soprano 
singer, was born at Bunilcy-strect, Rich- 
mond, a suburb of Melbourne, on 19 
May 1861. She was the third child of 
David Mitchell, a well-known and suc- 
cessful Melbourne contractor, and his 
wife Isabella Ann Dow. Both parents 
were musical, her father having a good 
bass voice; her mother played the 
liarp and organ skilfully. 'I’wo of her 
mother’s sisters had voices of unusual 
beauty, llie child livetl in u musical at- 
mosphere, and at six years of, age sang 
at a school concert. Her first siiiging les- 
sons came from an aunt, but afterwards 
she was sent to the Prcsliytcrian Ladies' 
College, Melbourne, where she received 
some lessons from Madame Christian, a 
good teacher of the period; but more 
of her time was given to the piano and 
organ. She was full of health and spirits, 
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which not iniVL*(|iicnily led her into 
trouble with her teachers; there is a 
tradition that there was some leeling of 
relief when she left tl^e school. In i88i 
Iier mother died and in the followdiig 
year she paid a ^'isit to Queensland, 
Avhere she met Charles Nisbett Frederick 
Armstrong, youngest son of Sir Archi- 
bald Armstrong, Bart. They were mar- 
ried at Brisbane on 22 December 1882. 
In the following year a son waS born to 
her, and when the child was two months 
old she went back to her father’s house 
and never returned to her husband. She 
had received some ti’aining in singing 
Irom Signor Pietro Cecchi, a retired 
Italian singer, but her special talent was 
considered to be her piano playing. 
However, having sung and played one 
evening at government house, the 
Marchioness of Normanby, wife of the 
governor of the period, told her that 
although she played brilliantly, she sang 
better and that if she gave up the piano 
for singing she would become famous. 
Mrs Armstrong resumed her lessons 
from Cecchi, and on 17 May 1884, sing- 
ing as an amateur at a concert given at 
Melhoarne for the benefit of Herr 
Elsasser, a local musician, she was 
received with great enthusiasm. 

During the next two years she made 
many appearances at concerts, and to- 
wards the end of 1885 was engaged as 
principal soprano at St Francis’s church, 
Melbourne, but a provincial concert 
tour undertaken at this period had so 
little success that in some cases the re- 
ceipts did not cover the expenses. Early 
in 1886 her father was appointed Vic- 
torian commissioner to the Indian and 
Colonial exhibition to be held in Lon- 
don, and on u March she sailed with 
her father and her little son to Europe, 
with the intention of studying for a 
career in grand o] 3 era. 

Mrs Armstrong had brought letters of 
introduction with her, but Sir Hubert 
Parry would not break his rule against 
hearing students in private, and although 
Sir Arthur Sullivan gave her a hearing. 


the whole measure of his encourage- 
ment was that if she would work hard 
for a year lie might lie able to give her 
a small pan in one of his operas. Wil- 
helm Gan/' was ra\'ourably impressed, but 
she sang twice at concerts in London 
without jarousing much interest. Other 
disappointments were met ivith and it 
was decided that she should go to Paris 
and present a letter from one of Mar- 
chesi’s former pupils, Madame Elise 
Wiedermann, ivifc of the Austro-Hun- 
garian consul at Melbourne. When she 
arrived an appointment was made and 
after hearing her sing Marchesi rushed 
out of the room to tell her husband that 
she had at last found a star. Coming back 
she told Mrs Armstrong that if she would 
study seriously for one year she would 
make something extraordinary of her. 
Lessons began at once, but although 
Mrs Armstrong had an allowance from 
her father and lived economically, she 
was often short of money. In December 
1886 at a concert given at her teacher’s 
home she sang for the first time under 
the name of Madame Melba, and always 
afterwards was known by that name. A 
few months later Maurice Strakosch, a 
well-known impresario of the period, 
heard her singing at Marchesi’s house, 
and obtained Melba’s signature to a con- 
tract which would have tied her to him 
for 10 years at a quite inadequate sal- 
ary. When the directors of the Theatre 
de la Monnaie at Brussels offered to en- 
gage Melba to sing in Rigoletto Mar- 
chesi promised to make the necessary 
arrangements willr Strakosch. However, 
he would not agree, and a week before 
the performance Strakosch was invok- 
ing the law to prevent her appearance. 
He, however, died suddenly on 9 Octo- 
ber 3887 and on the evening of the 
thirteenth Melba made her first appear- 
ance in grand opera. Her success was 
immediate, and she was acclaimed as a 
great singer. She was treated with gen- 
erosity by the directors of the theatre, 
and in her first season also took the 
leading part in Traviata^ Lxicia di Lam- 
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incnnoo)', Delibes’s Lahme, ami Ambrose 
'fhomas’s [Inmlei. On i>4 May 1888 she 
apjjcavecl at Clovenl Garden in lAiciti 
di Lammcrinoor, The critics were com- 
l)aratively lukewann, and although ilie 
public showed some appreciation of her 
work Melba was glad to be back in 
Brussels in October repeating* the tvi- 
lunphs that bad begun ii> n^onths 
before. In February 1889 she sang Juliet 
in Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet and iu 
May made her first appearance at the 
Opera House, Paris, as Ophelia in 
Hamlet, After the fourth act she was re- 
called three times and there was a scene 
of almost unparalleled enthusiasm. In 
June she reappeared at Covent Garden 
in Rigoletto and Romeo and Juliet and 
found her position miicli advanced. 
Moreover Jean de Reszkc had been ilie 
Romeo and Edouard de Reszke the friar, 
great singers with whom she was always 
in perfect sympathy. A season in Paris 
followed wdiere Melba was fortunate in 
receiving coaching from Gounod for the* 
part of Juliet, and kindly suggestions 
fi'om Sara Bernhardt in the acting of 
Marguerite in Faust, Her fame was now 
established; for many years she sang in 
every season at Covent Garden, and she 
was equally welcome in the continental 
cities from St Petersburg to Palermo. In 
189s she went to the United States and, 
ithough her first performances did not 
make much stir, by the end of the season 
it was realized that she had acquired a 
popularity little short of that of Patti in 
her best period. In the following year 
she sang at the Handel Festival at the 
Crystal Palace, but although her voice 
carried well in the huge building, site 
decided she would nevtir sing there again. 
In the vsuccccdiiig years Melba had fresh 
triumphs in the United States and 
Europe, and in September agos she re- 
turned to Australia and gave a series of 
concerts, which were everywhere re- 
ceived with the grptest enthusiasm. In 
1907 she paid a holiday visit to Australia, 
and gave a short series of concerts at 
Melbourne and Sydney about the end 
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of that year. Henceforth her time was 
divided between Australia and Europe. 
In 1911 she brought an excellent opera 
company to Australia, and in 191^^5 she 
gave a series of lessons at (lie university 
conservatorium of music al Melbourne. 
The Mell)a Hall atMhis couservaloriuu\ 
was the result of a performance given 
by the singer. In 1914 she was associated 
with the Albert Street Cionsc tTalorium at 
Melbourne, and during the w^ar yc'ars 
she raised some £60,000 for the Red 
Cross by her eflorts. In March 1924 she 
began a final Australian opera season at 
Melbourne and Sydney. She spent most 
of 1925 in Europe and in that yciir pub- 
lished a volume of reminiscences. 
Melodies and Memories. In Juno 1926 
she made liet final appearance at Go\ent 
(Jarden at a concert to a large audience, 
which included King Cieorge V and 
Queen Mary. \n May 1927 she sang'the 
national anihein at the o|>eniug of fed- 
eral parliament lioust^ at Canl)eiTa by 
the Duke and Duehess of York. 1 Ivr final 
a])])earan(:e in Aiisiralja was at a concert 
al Geelong, Victoria, in November 1928. 
R(‘turning to Loudon soon afterwards 
she lived there until Novemlxn* 1930, 
nnd falling into bad health, again made 
her way to Australia. No hnjjrovemcnt 
look place and she died at Sydney on 
23 February 1931. She loft a son and a 
granddaughter. She was created D.B.E. 
in 1918 and G.B.E, in 1927, Her will was 
proved at approximately £200,000. 
Many annuities and legacies were left 
to relations, friends- aitd employees. 
£8000 was placed on trust to proviuco^a 
scholarship at the Albert Street Conser- 
vatoriuin, Melbourne, and the residue 
of the estate went to her son, his wife 
and their daughter. She was buried at 
Lilydale some 20 miles from Mel- 
bourne. Her portrait by Longstafl and a 
marble bust by Mackcnnal arc at the 
national gallery. Melbourne. 

Melba was of moileraie height with 
a good figuni ^vhich she held so %veli 
that she suggested iallm‘ss. tier features 
were regular and she iiad no difficulty in 
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looking the parts of Juliet, Marguerite 
and Ophelia. She became masterful with 
success and on occasions she could be lein- 
peramental; like most ariisis she had her 
share of vanity, anclVas not free from 
jealousy. But she was generous to young- 
artists, sang much for charity, and more 
than once helped struggling institutions 
such as the British National Opera Com- 
pany. Her voice had a remarkabie even- 
ness through a compass of two and a 
half octaves, her production was natural 
and perfect, and she sang florid passages 
with a suggestion of complete ease and 
restraint. She had been taught by Mar- 
chesi the value of never forcing the \'oicc, 
and this enabled her to preserve its re- 
markable freshness and purity for far 
longer than the usual period. She had a 
repertoire of 25 operas, and in a good 
proportion of these she had no rival. 
Her voice must be ranked among the 
great voices of all time. 

The Argus, Mclboumc, 25 May 1861, 24 Febru- 
ary 1931 and following "days; The Times, 24 
February 1931; Agnps G. Murphy, Melba: a 
Biography; Nellie Melba, Melodies a 77 d Memor- 
ies; V. Colson, Melba. An UJiconvenlional Biog- 
raph'^j interesting for its account of her art, but 
Melba's* age is overstated by two years through- 
out the book; Grovers Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus- 
tralasian Biography; Burke*s Peerage, etc., 1931; 
Beverley Nichols, Evensong. The author of this 
novel was secretary to Melba for a period, and 
the character of *lrela” was probably based on 
her, but it would be unwise to regard it as more 
than a caricature. 

ARTHUR, Sir George (1784-1854), 
foufth governor of Tasmania, was born 
on 21 June 1784, the youngest son of 
John i^thur and his wife, Catherine, 
daughter of Thomas Cornish. He joined 
the army as an ensign in August 1804 
and was promoted lieutenant in June 
1805. He was on active service in 1806 
and 1809 and showed himself a gallant 
officer. He reached tlie rank of major 
on 5 November 1812 and in July 1814 
was appointed superintendent of Hon- 
duras, which he administered for eight 
years. He had little power and there 


were problems in connexion ivith land 
i enure and slavery which required care- 
ful handling. He ruled with firmness, 
but signs were not wanting that he could 
be autocratic, and he developed a habit 
of writing long dispatches not always 
notable for undcrstaiemcnt. He came 
into conflict with otlier officers in the 
army, and one of them. Major Bradley, 
on being given cominand of the 2nd West 
India regiment, considering that he 
automatically superseded Arthur as com- 
mandant, refused to obey his orders, was 
placed under arrest, and confined from 
May 1820 to March 1821. He later on 
brought an action against Arthur which 
was tried on 30 July 1824 and resulted 
in his being awarded £100 damages. In 
the meantime Arthur had left Honduras 
and had been appointed lieutcnant- 
goi^crnor of Tasmania on 2 August 1823. 

Arthur arrived at Hobart on 12 May 
3824. f'lis predecessor Sorell (q.v.) was 
able to report to the colonial office “that 
the Colony of V.D.L. has passed into 
the charge of my successor in perfect 
order and tranquility; loyal and grateful 
to His Majesty’s Government; free from 
faction, and unanimously well affected 
to the Local Government”. Sorell also 
left a long “Memorandum on the con- 
dition of Van Diemen’s Land” which 
must have been of great use to Arthur, 
and for which he was sincerely grateful. 
It was realized that the colony was ripe 
for further development, and a Chief 
Justice John Lewes Pedder (q.v.) had 
been appointed, and had actually arrived 
at Hobart a few weeks before Arthur. 
The separation of Tasmania from New 
South Wales was also contemplated, 
though it was not formally brought 
about until the end of 1825. Arlimr was 
anxious to do his besi for ilic colony, 
but it was unfortunate iliat he -was a 
man of little vision. To liiiu the island 
■was a huge jail which must, be kept in 
proper order. He does not appear to 
have been interested in the political 
rights of the free settlers, nor to have 
realized how important would be the 
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expiiusion of (oloni/aiion in the iu‘kl 
lew years. Much power was \estetl in 
him. He could issue land grants, had 
full jx)wer over the finances of ihc (ol- 
ouy, and could couununicaLe direct with 
the colonial ollice. He gave serious siiidy 
lo the problems of his govcrninenL and 
on 27 October 1824 ^ dispatch to Earl 

Bathurst stated that he proposed ap- 
pointing Jocelyn I'liomas to ])c colonial 
treasurer. Serious deficiencies were 
found at the treasury and Arthur nuist 
be given full credit for his refonn ol’ the 
finances. He, however, early came into 
conflict with some of the merchants in 
connexion ^vith this and was indcren- 
sibly autocratic in dealing with Andrew 
Bent (q.v.), the proiDrictor of the Hobart 
Toxim Gazette, which had adversely criti- 
cized his administration. This struggle 
with the press was carried on at inter- 
vals during tlic whole of Arthur’s ad- 
ministration. Anollicr stout fighter for 
the freedom of the press was W. L. Mur- 
ray who on one occasion at least gave 
Arthur advice which iniglil well have 
been taken when he urged the governor 
to mix more with the i^eople, to know 
for himself, and to niidersland their 
wants and their interests. On 24 Novem- 
ber 1825 Licuenant-gcncral Darling (q.v.) 
arrived at Hobart on his way to assuiiic 
the governorship of New South Wales, 
He brought with him the order in 
council creating Tasmania a separate 
colony which he proclaimed on 3 Decem- 
ber, legislative and executive councils 
being also appointed. These acts marked 
a distinct step in the development of 
Tasmania, but. there had been a recur- 
rence of bushrangiug' which Arthur sug- 
gested was largely due to the evil effects 
of a ^‘Hccnlious t)ress". The colony was 
divided into military districts, the set- 
tlers co-operated with the military, and 
the worst offenders were cajHuved and 
executed. In 1827 stipendiary magis- 
trates were appointed, with a large num- 
ber of unpaid, and gradually a ci\il ser- 
vice was built uj) to carry out the busi- 
ness oC the country. "Coercive measures,” 


wrote Arthur “must be Ixmuded by 
humauity; if they are not, the criminals 
arc ilriv(‘n into a slate of mind bordi'i ing 
upon desperation,” He issued other in- 
structions with regard (o lonvicts that 
were (‘(|nally admirable, but unfortun- 
ately were largely ilisvegarded and many 
convicts were treated with great brulal- 
iiy. I'ickcis of leave and pardons weiu 
ih(^ rewrards of consistent good behaviour, 
and tickel-of-lcave men were permitted 
to ac(|uirc jjroperty; but the tickets could 
be withdrawn on the committal of fur- 
ther misconduct. Gradually crime de- 
creased, and Arthur siiares the credit for 
bringing this a])ont. He was, however, 
out of sympathy with the anti-transpor- 
tation movement, and helped to pre- 
serve the system for some time. He be- 
lieved that transportation "was more 
desirable than any other mode of pun- 
ishment— it will at onc(‘ relieve England 
of the depraved individual, and, in a 
great majority of cases, elfc'ct a reforma- 
tion of his character”. 

Another j)r()hlem of the period was 
tlie conflict beiwcu-n the al)origines and 
the settlers. Arihur*s method of dealing 
with it, known as the Black- 
was costly and inelfective, but even the 
milder methods of later days could not 
preserve the luui^’e race. Ttnvards the 
end of the gtnernor’s period a move- 
ment of great importance took place 
when bodies of settlers headed by 
Fawkner (<j.v.) and Batman (q.v.) mi- 
grated to the mainland and founded 
Medhourne. This movomeiu was, how- 
ever, in no way encouraged ]}y Arflu^r, 
whose governorship terminated on 30 
October 1836, after a period of rule 
longer than that of any other Australian 
governor. „ 

In December 1837 AriJuir was ap- 
point od lieutenant-governot* of U pper 
Canada where he dealt sternly witli the 
rebellion that had broken out. He 
opposed administrative reforms and be- 
came as unpopular as he had beem in 
Tasmania. He adminisicrcd the go\- 
ernment with ability nmil his rciinn to 
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England in 1841 where he was created a 
baronet on 5 June. On 8 June 1842 he 
assumed office as governor o! Bombay 
and found himself in a difficult position. 
The greater part bf the army in 
Afghanistan had been lost but Arthur 
handled the campaign with firmness, 
Kabul was reoccupied, Jalalabad re- 
lieved, and Afghanistan was evacuated 
without complete loss of prestige. He 
again showed administrative ability in 
dealing with agricultural problems, and 
was nominated to succeed Lord Hard- 
inge as governor-general of India. He, 
however, resigned in 1846 on account 
of ill health and returned to England 
where he was made a member of the privy 
council. He was advanced to the rank of 
lieutenant-general in 1854, and died 
at London on 19 September of that 
year. He maiTied in May 1814 Eliza 
Orde Usher, daughter of Sir John 
Frederick Sigismund Smith, who sur- 
vived him. There were seven sons and 
five daughters of the marriage. Arthur 
published two volumes, Ohsewations 
upon Secondary Punishments (1833), and 
Defence of Transportation (1835). 

Arthur was a man of medium height, 
autocratic, humourless and narrow- 
minded* He was, however, a hard worker 
with a talent for administration, and 
though his system of dealing with the 
convicts in Tasmania was not a success, 
he did maintain order and discipline. 
No doubt he intended that the prisoners 
should be treated with both firmness 
and kindness, but in a brutal age it 
wa^ difficult to find subordinates with 
both these qualities. He was unpopular 
with the settlers because he was little 
interested in their point of view, and 
was tqp much inclined to think that 
anyone Mdio disagreed with him ^vas a 
subversive person dangerous to the 
state. He made a large fortune by trans- 
actions in real estate in the colony, but 
his character has never been attacked 
on that account. His personal life was 
above reproach and it has been said that 
wherever be went ribaldry and drunken- 


ness vanished. His dispatches did not 
always do justice to people with whom 
he had come in conllict, but that was 
because he saw so clearly the merits of 
his own case, tliat he could not under- 
stand how there could be any in that of 
his opponents, A hard well-intentioned 
man in 'a hard time he did his duty as 
he saw it, and in spite of complaints 
ne^'er lost the confidence of the British 
government, which steadily advanced 
him from one important post to another 
throughout his life. 

The Gentleman*s Magazine, vol. 125; J. Fenton, 
A History of Tasmania; R. W. Giblin, The Early 
History of Tasmania, vol. 11 ; The Historical 
Records of Australia, ser. Ill, vol. IV; W. D. 
Forsyth, Governor Arthur* s Convict System. See 
also Historical Records of Australia, ser. I and 
in for the perio<l 1824 >36, and J. W. Beattie, 
Glimpses of the Lives and Times of the Early 
Tasmanian Governors. 

ASCHE, John Stanger Heiss Oscar 
(1871-1936), always known as Oscar 
Asche, actor, was born at Geelong, Vic- 
toria, on 26 January 1871. His father, 
a Norwegian, a graduate of Clnristiana 
university, was a barrister, but never 
practised in Australia. After being a 
digger, a mounted policeman and a 
storekeeper, he became a prosperous 
hotel-keeper in Melbourne and Sydney. 
His son was educated at the Melbourne 
Grammar School which he left at the 
age of 16, He then went on a holi- 
day voyage to China and after his re- 
turn was articled to an architect who 
died soon afterwards. Asche found the 
little he had learned useful when he be- 
came a producer. He wanted to go on the 
land but his parents objected. A few 
months later he ran away and lived in 
the bush for some weeks and then 
obtained a position as a jackeroo* He 
returned to his parents and obtained a 
position in an office, but he had now 
decided to become an actor, and made a 
beginning by getting up private theatri- 
cals at his home. He paid a visit to Fiji 
and on his return liis father agreed to 
send him to Norway to study acting. At 
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Jicri»cu, when- lie' wiis inslnutccl in ck‘- 
poriiuoni anti vou'c-prochictiou and iiad 
I he run ol“ the llicam*, he found Nor- 
wcj»iau acLiiij;*' to 1)0 excellent, easy and 
naiurul, with perfect teclinicpic. dwo 
months later he Avent to Christiana, lunv 
Oslo. There lie met Ibsen, who Avisely 
advised him to go to his own 'country 
and work in his oavh language. Asthe 
then went to I.oihIo'ii and was so im- 
pressed by Irving and Ellen Tcriy in 
Hv}iry VII I, that he saw the perfonn- 
ance six times in succession. More study 
folloAved in London Avhere he had his 
“Australian accent’* corrected. He was 
fortunate in having an allowance of £io 
a week from his father, but could not 
get Avork. In December 1892 he went to 
Norway again to give a Shakespeare 
recital, Avhiclt Avas successful and brought 
him a little money. On 25 ^^arch 1H93 
he made? his first ap|iearance on the stage, 
at the Opera Comicjuc Theatre, Lon- 
don, as Roberts in Mini and Wimian, 
Avitli Arthur Dacre and Amy Roselle. He 
then joined the F. R. Benson Company 
and for eight years had invaluable ex- 
perience. He began Avith small parts, 
and was certainly avcU cast as Charles 
the Wrestler in As You Like li, for he 
had then a magnificent physique. He 
had a salary of £2 10s. a week, but his 
father had been involved in the 1893 
financial crisis and was unable to send 
him any allowance. At vacation times 
when he had no salary Asche sometimes 
slept on the embankment, and was glad 
to earn trifling tips for calling cabs. How- 
ever, his salary was raised to £4 a week, 
and he was never in such straits again, 
He played over too characters with 
this company including Brutus, King 
Claudius and other important Shake- 
spearian parts. He married Lily Bray- 
ton, another tTieniber of the company, 
and the two were associated in 
most productions for many years. In 
February 1900 Asche appeared with the 
Benson Company at the Lyceum 
. Theatre, London, and gave a good per- 
formance as Pistol in Hejiry V, and he 
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Avas also praised lor bis (llaiidius in 
HainlcL lie had a great success at the 
Garriek d’liealre in 1901 when be played 
Maldonado in Pinero’s Iris, liis first im- 
portant i)art in nuklerii couu'dy, joining 
the Beerbohm 'Tree Couq>attY in 1902, 
in 1903 he played .Benedick in /Much 
Ado About u> the Beatrice of 

Ellen Terry. Other parts Avere Boling- 
brokc in Richard //, Christopher Sly 
and Petrueliio in The Taming 0/ (he 
Shrew, Bottom in A Alidsuunner \ip>hl's 
Dream, and Angelo in Measure for 
Measii re. 

In 1907 y\sche began his management 
of His Majesty’s I'licatrc and played 
among other parts Jaqiies in /l.v You 
Like It and Othello. He made liis first 
lour in Australia in iqoti-io and Avas 
enthusiastically received in Petrueliio,. 
Ol hello and other characters. Asche Avas 
much loiiclicd by ins reception at Mel- 
bourne. In his autol)i()giaj)hy which 
appt’ared in iqyc) he said, “WJiat a 
Jioine-coniing it A\^asl Nothing, nothing 
can ever deprive .me ofjhal. 1 had made 
good and had come honie to show (hem. 
Whatever the future years h(‘l<l, or shall 
hold for me nothing can eliminate timi.” 
On his return to London he a(:cei)tcd a 
play Kis 7 }iet by Edward Kiioblock Aviih 
the understanding that he could revise 
it. He shoriencal and partly re-wrote it 
and produced it with much originality 
and artistry. A tour in Australia followed 
in 1911-12 when Kismetj A Midsummer 
Nigh Vs Dream, and Antony mid Cleo- 
patra were added to his former successes. 
Back in London Kismet was revived 
cessfully and in October iqi.j his oAvn 
play Mauufena based on Rider Haggard's 
The Child of SUmn, though at first w'ell 
received, proved a financial failure, 
largely on account of war comliiions. In 
iqifi he produced his play Clni-Chin- 
Chow which ran from 31 August ifiifi to 
22 July 1921, a world's record never 
likely to be beaten. Asche played the 
part of Abu Hasan and confessed that 
"it got terribly boring going doxsm those 
stairs night after night to go through 
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the same old lines”. But the perform- 
ance was never allowed to get slack. He 
established a great reputation as a pro- 
ducer and during the run of Chu-Chin- 
Choxo produced The %Iaid of the Moun- 
tains for the George Edwardes Estate, 
which also had a record run for a play 
of its kind. In 1922 Asche visited Aus- 
tralia again and made successful appear- 
ances as Hornblower in Galsworthy^s 
The Skin Game, Maldonado in Pinero’s 
Iris, in Julius Caesar^ and in other 
Shakespearian plays. 

Though Asche had been making a 
large income for many years he . also 
spent largely. He was much interested in 
coursing, kept many greyhounds, and 
lost many thousands of pounds by them. 
He bought a farm in Gloucestershire 
which far from bringing him any in- 
come, was a constant expense. After his 
return from his third visit to Australia 
some of his theatrical ventures were un- 
successful and he became insolvent. His 
principal creditor was the Inland 
Revenue, though, Asche slated that he 
had paid many thousands a year for 
years whenever a demand was made. He 
had* in fact no knowledge of business 
methods, and as he frequently did not 
fill in the butts of his cheques, did not 
even know what he had spent. In his 
last years he appeared in several British 
film productions. He died in England 
on 23 March 1936. His wife the well 
known actress Lily Brayton survived 
him. His interesting autobiography, 
Oscar Asche his Life, must be read with 
-Gsaulion whenever figures are mentioned. 
He also wrote two novels the Saga of 
Hans Hansen which appeared in 1930, 
an improbable but exciting story, and 
The Joss Sticks of Chung (1931). His 
play Chu-Chin-Chow was published in 
1931, but the other plays of which he 
was author or part author have not been 
printed* Among these were Cairo, Mam- 
eeno. The Good Old Days, and The 
Spanish Main (under the name of Varco 
Marenes). He collaborated wdth E. 
Norreys Connell in writing Count Han- 


nibal, and with Dornford Yates wrote 
Eastward Ho, 

Asche was a good athlete and a fail* 
cricketer and played for the M.C.C. 
against minor counties. He was a con- 
stant attendant at important matches at 
Lords. Life to him was a great game to 
be played with boisterous heartiness, but 
he took his art seriously, and as a pro- 
ducer was a great influence in his time. 
He had much feeling for colour and 
timing, and was sensitive about the di- 
viding line between opulence and vul- 
garity. As an actor in his early days he 
would sometimes make a small part like 
the Prince of Morocco in The Merchant 
of Venice or the Duke of Norfolk in 
Richard IT become comparatively im- 
portant. His Petruchio was excellent and 
The Taming of the Shrew in his hands 
went with immense go from start to 
finish. He was an interpretative artist 
who knew the value of tradition, but 
did not fear to depart from it if there 
seemed to be good reason for doing so. 
His Jaques was played by no means on 
traditional lines. His Othello was taken 
quietly at the beginning, the speech to 
the senate erred rather on the side of 
want of eloquence, but he rose to great 
heights in later scenes. The writer was 
present one evening when a member of 
the audience was so carried away when 
Othello was smothering Desdemona, that 
his vigorous protest held up the action 
for several moments. His presentation 
of Hornblower was carefully thought 
out and consistent, and whatever was 
attempted was carried out with compe- 
tence. It would perhaps be going too far 
to call Asche a great actor, but it may 
at least be said that he was a thoroughly 
good actor who bad his great moments. 

Oscar Asche, Oscar Asche his Life by Bimself; 
The Thnes, 24 March 1936; The Argus, Mel- 
bourne, 25 March 193O; J. Parker, Who*s Who in 
the Theatre', personal knowledge. 

ASHTON, James (1859-1935), artist, was 
born in the Isle of Man on 4 April 
1859 and educated at the Blue Coat 
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School, London. He studied art in Eng- 
land and at Paris, and in i8<S.| cm ii> rated 
to Adelaide and established an art school. 
He visited England in and was 

elected a men i her ot the Royal Society 
of Arts, On his return to Adelaide in 
1895 he founded the Academy^ of Arts 
and for over 30 years w^as the best 
known teacher of .painting in iSoiiih 
Australia. Among his pupils were Hans 
Heysen, Haylcy Lever, Frank White, 
Gustave Barnes (q.v.), his son Will Ash- 
ton, and others who have since done dis- 
tinguished work. He was president of 
the South Australian Society of Arts for 
four years and is represented by three 
pictures in the Adelaide art gallery, of 
which “The Moon Enchanted Sea’’ is 
the best known. Paintings by him are 
also in the Broken Hill, Bendigo, and 
other galleries. He died at Adelaide on 
s August 1935. We married in i88t) M.E., 
daughter of John Rawling, who snr\’ivt‘(l 
iiiiu with a son and a daughter. 

llic son, J. W. (Will) Ashton, who 
became a w^cfl-known artist, was a})poini- 
cd director of tlie national gallery at 
Sydney in 1930. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 3 August, 1935; W. 
Moore, The Story of AvstralUm Art; JV/w*s JVlio 
fH Auslralitu 1933. 

ASHTON, Julian Rossi (1851-1945), 
artist, was born at Addlestonc, Surrey, 
England, on 27 January 1851. His father, 
Thomas Briggs Ashton, came of a well-to- 
do American family, and when studying 
art at Florence married Henrietta Rossi, 
daughter of Coiini Rossi. Proceeding to 
England the family moved to Penzance 
in Cornwall soon after Julian Ashton 
was born, and lived there until the father 
died some 12 years later. Ashton was 
brought to Loudon and when 15 
years of age was placed in the civil en- 
gineering branch of the Great Western 
Railway. The work was not congenial 
and Asluon begian studying ;u the West 
London school of art. About 1870 he 
went to Paris to continue his studies; he 
had already contributed drawings to Cas- 
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sells i\\ag(niu(\ the Suttday at Ifome and 
other journals, lie did nut slay long in 
Paris hut returned to London, dul di;nv- 
ings for the illu.jjirated journals, and 
in 1873 had a picture showm at the 
Royal Aeademy. He also exhibited there 
in 1870, 1877 and 1*878. Hearing that a 
draughtsman ^vas wanted for tlic Illvs- 
iraied AustraliaJt NeuKs, Melbourne, he 
sent soihc drawings to David Syme ((|.v.) 
wiio was 'then in London, and was en- 
gaged at a salary of £300 a year and his 
fare to MciI)ournc. He arrived there in 
June 1878, worked with the pajK'r for 
three years, and was then for two years 
on the Anslmlasian, Wliilc in Mcibournc 
he did a little landscape painting and 
also a few^ portraits, induding a head of 
Louis Buveiot ((pv.) and a half-length 
of Bisho]) Moorhousi! (q.v.). In 1H83 
he decided to return to England, Imi 
after visiting Sydney and Brisbane he 
w'as oifenal a position as an illustrator 
to tlu! Pichnrsijue Atlas of Australasia, 
He tvas to receive a salary of £800 a year 
with the rigiu to paint a few' ))ictures 
for himself. He had never cared for 
Melbourne, hut developed a great alfec- 
tioii for Sydney, and after travelling all 
over Ausiralia in connoxitm with the 
Allas he settled there as an ariisi. 

The progress of painting in New South 
Wales was slow, "llic Academy of Art 
had been fotUKUal in 1871, but for many 
years it was practically an amateur body. 
In 1880 the Art Society of Nt'W South 
Wales was founded and Ashton began 
to exhibit with it. He was elected its 
prcsideiu in 1886, held the po.sition f6r 
six years, and in 1892 Itecamo the salar- 
ied instructor of its art classes for four 
years. He then opened a teaching studio 
of his own, aftciwards knowtr as the 
Sydney Art School, which be< anu! a great 
inlluencc. Much dissatisfaction wdth the 
powers of laymen in the Art Society led 
to the establishemu iu. ol the Society of 
Artists in 1895. which Ashton transfer- 
red. He was eh'cted its chairman lor the 
year 1897, In. 1902 the sr>rieiy was amal- 
ganiaicd with the Art So< iety, whirli then 
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became the Royal Art Society, but several 
leading men broke away and the Society 
of Artists was re-established in 1907 with 
Ashton as its president until 1921. As 
a teacher he had many distinguished 
students including Mahony (q.v.), Long, 
Gruner (q»v.), Hilcfer (q.v.) and Lam- 
bert (q.v.). About 1915 he began to have 
trouble with his eyesight and after 1920 
practically gave up painting. The Julian 
Asliton Booh was published in his hon- 
our in 1920, and in 1924 he was given 
the Society of Artists’ medal for his ser- 
vices to art. He was created C.B.E. in 
1930. Except for his eyesight he retained 
his faculties and vigour until extreme 
old age. His volume of reminiscences 
Noxo Came Still Evening On was pub- 
lished in 1941 when he w’as 90. It 
is an interesting volume though 
his .memory was not always perfect about 
details. He died at Sydney on 27 April 
1942. He married (1) Mary Ann Pugh, 
(2) Irene Morley. He was survived by 
three children of whom the eldest Julian 
Howard Ashton, born in 1877, is a capable 
artist and journalist. A brother, George 
Ros§i Ashton, a very capable draughts- 
man, lived in Australia for about 15 
years between 1878 and 1893 and then 
returned to England. He contributed 
largely to the leading illustrated journals 
of his period. 

Ashton painted well in both oil and 
water-colour. Some of his early work is 
rather tight, but his Sir Henry Parkes 
(1889), and the Hon, Henr}^ Gullett 
(jgoo), both in the national gallery at 
^dney, are admirable pieces of portrait- 
ure, and his landscapes are often very 
good too. In his later work he developed 
a charming feeling for colour. He was 
a man hi great honesty with much per- 
sonal charm and force of character. As 
a trustee of the national gallery at 
.Sydney from 1889 to 1899 he fought hard 
and successfully for the cucouragemenr. 
of Ausiralinn j^ainting, and the fine col- 
lection now in dxat institution owes 
much to him. As a teacher he influenced 
and guided most of the Sydney exhibit- 


ing artists of his period. He lived long 
enough to see a great change in the 
attitude towards art of the people of 
Australia, and no other man did so much 
towards making the place of art in the 
community better understood and ap- 
preciated, There are several examples of 
his 'work in the Sydney gallery, and 
he is' also represented at Melbourne, 
Adelaide, Brisbane, Bendigo, Geelong, 
the national portrait gallery, London, 
and the Turnbull library, Wellington. 

W. Moore, The Stoiy of Australian Art', Julian 
Ashton, Now Caine Still Evening On\ The Julian 
Ashton Book; The Sydney Morning Herald, 29 
April 1942; Debrett^s Peerage etc., 1940. 

ASPINALL, Butler Cole (1830-1875), 
advocate, son of the Rev. James Aspinall, 
was born in England in 1830, educated 
for the law, and was called to the bar 
in 1853. He engaged in newspaper work 
and in 1854 came to Melbourne as a 
law reporter for the /Irg?/.?. He soon be- 
gan to practise as a barrister and gained 
a great reputation as an advocate, and 
as a 'wit and humorist. In February 

1855 he was one of the counsel for the 
leaders of the Eureka rebellion, and in 

1856 he was elected a member of the 
legislative assembly for Talbot. At 
the end of July 1861 he became attor- 
ney-general in the Heales (q.v.) ministry, 
but the cabinet resigned a few weeks 
later. In 1868 Aspinall defended 
OTarrell at Sydney for the attempted 
assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh, 
and from January to April 1870 he was 
solicitor-general in the J. A. Maepher- 
son (q.v.) ministry. Towards the end of 
this year he resigned his seat in parlia- 
ment, and in 1871 had a mental break- 
down and was confined for some time. 
On recovering he returned to England 
and died there on 4 April 1875. He was 
married and his wife, who had been left 
at Melbourne, died six days later. A son, 
Butler Cole Aspinall, K.C. (1861-1935), 
who was educated in England, became a 
distinguished London barrister and a 
great authority on shipping law. He 
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died unmarried at London on 15 Novem- 
ber 19^55. 

Aspinall was a first-rate advocate and 
a good parliamentary dc])ater, Init he 
broke down when 40 years old» an agC! 
when most men are scarcely past the 
beginning of their career. He Inid much 
charm of manner, and stories of his wit 
and humour were iitill being told in 
legal circles 70 years after his death. 
Many of them woidd not be suitable for, 
this book, but one example of his in- 
spired impudence, which arose out of a 
brush with a Victorian judge, may be 
given. 

“Mr Aspinall,” said his Honour 
severely, “are you trying to show your 
contempt for this Court?” 

“No, your Honour,” said Aspinall with 
an air of great humility. “I was merely 
trying to conceal it,” 

J. H. Heaton. AmtraHein Dictionary of Dnfrs; 
r. Mcnncll, The Dictionary of Australasian JHog- 
raphy\ J, L. Fordc, The SUny of the Bar of 
S^ictnria^ The Times ^ 16 November 1935; 'Fhe 
Bulletin, 15 January 

ASTLEY, William (1854-1911), “Price 
Warung”, short story writer, second son 
of Captain I'homas Astley and his wife 
Mary Price, was born at Liverpool, Eng- 
land, in 1854, and was brought to Aus- 
tralia when he was four years old. The 
family settled at Richmond, a suburb 
of Melbourne, and William was edu- 
cated at St Stej^hen’s church school and 
the Melbourne model scliool. He ob- 
tained employment in booksellers' shops, 
but taking up journalism was editor of 
the Richmond Guardian for a short 
period when only 2 1 years o£ age. 
He was subsequently connected with 
the Eduica Riverine Herald and 
other Victorian journals, the Launceston 
Daily Telegrapfi, the Workinan» Sydney, 
the Worker, the Tumvi Independent 
and the Bathurst Free Press. While at 
Bathurst he was sea'ctary of the Bathurst 
Federal League, which did useful work 
for federation. During the eighteen- 
eighties and nineties Astley did some 


excellent free-lance work for the Sydney 
Bulletin in which many of his stories 
of the eonviel days were published, d’he 
first collection of. these, Tales of the 
Convict Sysietn, aj)pcared in 1892, and 
this volume was folhnvcd by Tales of 
Ihe Early Days Tales of the Old 

Regime (1897), Tales of ihe Isle of Death 
(1898). and HaipCroum Bob and Tales 
of the Jtiverine (1898). yVstley had had a 
nervous breakdown in 1878, and in his 
last years theiT were recurrences of 
mental trouble. He died at Sydney on 
5 October 1911. He married in 1884 
Louisa Frances Cope of Launceston. 

Astley was a brilliant journalist and 
short story writer. He had made a study 
of early Australian liistory and worked 
over his stories with groat care. 'There 
is a certain starkness about his work, 
hut his talcs arc full of Iminan nature 
and huniau jiity. He must he ranked 
among tlic best writers of Australian 
short stories. 

Copy of bis ccrtiliculo of -iiis marriago in Sv[)- 
icmber i8A|, in which it is stated that be was 
then 30 years of age; The Daily Tcicyi^raph, 
Sydney, 7 bcto])cr 1911; The Bulletin, is> Oclobcr 
1911; F. Morris Miller, Australian Literature; 
information collected by Frcilerick 'I\ Macartney 
for a proposed select ioli from .Ast ley’s work. 

ATKINSON, Carolina. Louisa. See 
ClALVLRT, Caroline Louisa Wau!N(;. 

AULD, James Muir (1879-19.12), artist, 
sou of the Rev. John Auld, a well-known 
Presbyterian minister, was born at Syd- 
ney in 1879. He studied under J. S. 
Watkins and Julian Asluon (tpv.),' and 
began to exhibit at the Royal Art Socitdy, 
Me contributed hhu^k and w'hit<.‘ draw- 
ings to the BuUeiin aiul the Sydney Mail, 
and going to London had %vork accejned 
for London Opinion and other jouruuls* 
Returning to Australia he worked at Syd- 
ney on landscapes and figure sul)jects, 
and also did some portraits. His “'The 
Broken Vase” was bought for the 
national gallery, Sydney, in 1917. He 
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joined the Society of Artists about 1920 
and frequently exhibited with it. 

Towards the end of his life he spent 
1 1 years at Thirlraere, living prac- 
tically alone. The surrounding land- 
scape did not appear to be of an inspir- 
ing kind, but Auld’s work at this period 
ranked with his l 5 est. He died on 8 
June 194s and was survived by a 
daughter. He was a sound painter in the 
old traditions, who would not allow him- 
self to be disturbed by the various move- 
ments which arose between the two 
wars. He had good colour, and was es- 
pecially interested in effects of atmos- 
phere and sunlight, which he expressed 
with much vitality. He is represented in 
the Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane and 
Manly galleries. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; Society 
of Artists Book, 194s; death notice, The Sydney 
Moniing Herald, 9 June 1942. 

AYERS, Sir Henry (1851-1897), premier 
of South Australia, was born at Portsea, 
England, on 1 May 1851. On leaving 
school he entered"" a law office, but came 
to South Australia in 1840, and for some 
timQ worked as a law clerk. In 1845 he 
was appointed secretary of the Burra 
Burra mines, and within a year had 
command of over 1000 men. For 
nearly 50 years he was in control of 
this mine, first as secretary and after- 
wards as managing director. On 55 
March 1857 he was returned to the first 
legislative council under responsible 
government, and was continuously a 
member for over 36 years. For 
many years the whole colony formed 
one electorate for the council, and on 
two occasions, in 1865 and 1873, Ayers 
headed the poll. In March 1863 he was 
selectcdi as one of the three South Aus- 
tralian representatives at the inter- 
colonial conference, and on 4 July 
1863 he became minister without port- 
folio in the first Dutton (q.v.) cabinet. 
This ministry resigned 11 days later, 
and Ayers formed his first ministry as 
premier and chief secretary on 15 July 


1863. The house was much divided and 
it was almost impossible to get business 
done. Ayers reconstructed his ministry 
on 25 July i86j but was defeated, and 
resigned on 4 August. Tlic Blyth (q.v.) 
ministry Which w'as then formed included 
Ayers as chief secictary, but did not sur- 
vive a -genei'a! election and resigned 
on 22 March 1865. When Dutton formed 
his second ministiy Ayers had his old 
position as chief secretary, and still re- 
taining that office, formed liis third 
administration on 50 Scjit ember 
1865 which lasted little more than a 
month. In spite of dissolutions it was 
found very difficult to get a workable 
house. There were 18 ministries 
between July 1863 and July 1873. Ayers 
became premier again from May 1867 
to September 1868, October to Novem- 
ber 1868, January to March 1875, and 
with an entirely new team of ministers, 
from March 1872 to July 1873, He was. 
chief secretary in the Clolton (q.v.) 
ministry from June 187!) to October 
1877, last term of office. In 1881 he 
was elected president of the legislative 
council, and until December 1893 car- 
ried out his duties with ability, im- 
partiality and courtesy. He died at Adel- 
aide on 11 June 1897. His "wife died in 
1881 and he was survived by three sons 
and a daughter. He was created 
K.C.M.G, in 1872, and G.C.M.G. in 
1894. 

Ayers established a great position 
as a trusted man of business. Apart from 
his mining interests he held important 
directorates, and was for many years a 
member and chainnan of the board of 
trustees of the Saiings Bank of Soiiih 
Australia; he was re-appoinied chairman 
only a few days before his death. He was 
a governor of the botanic gardens from 
1862, president of the South Australian 
Old Colonists’ Association, and was foi’ 
many years on the council of the uni- 
versity of Adelaide. His political career 
was unique. He was in parliament for 
an unbroken term of 37 years and 
in no other Australian colony or 
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Stale has a politician exercised so imu:h 
inllucnce or been in so many ininistries 
Avliilc a iiKMnber ol the upper house. 
It is probable, however, that if AycMs 
had been in tlie house of assembly he 
would have had more control of Inisi- 
ncss, and his seven premierships would 
have ])ecn longer in duration apd more 
fruitful in results. He was a good speaker 
and an excellent .administrator: An 
address he gave on Pioneer Diffiailties 
on Founding Soutii Australia was pub.- 
lished as a pamphlet in 1891, 

The South Aiuslrnlian Register, 12 June 1897; 
The Advertiser, Adelaide, 12 June K. 

Hodder, The Histojy of South Australia. 


BACKHOUSE, Jamks (1794-1869), mis' 
sionary, the fourth child of James and 
Mary Backhouse of Darlington, York- 
shire, England, was horn on 8 July 
1794. His father died when he was a 
child and his mother brought him up 
in a religious atmosphere. He began 
work in a grocery, drug and chemical 
business, but his health was not good and 
he decided to adopt an outdoor life. 
An uncle helped him in the study of 
botany, and in 1815, with his brother 
Thomas, he purchased the nursery busi- 
ness of J. and G. Telford at York. In 
1822 he married Deborah Lowe, and in 
1824 he was admitted as a minister in 
the Society of Friends, in December 
1827 his wife died leaving him with a 
son and a daughter. In September 
with G. W, Walker (q.v.), he sailed for 
Australia on a mission to the convicts 
and settlers. They arrived at Hobart in 
February 1832, and the next six years 
were spent in missionary journeys all 
over tlie then settled districts of Tas- 
mania, New South Wales, and as far 
north as the site of Brisbane. Port Phillip 
Avas visited in 1837, and South and Wes- 
Jcni Australia just before they left. A 
Narrative of a Visit to the Australian 


Backhouse 

Colonies by ):nncs Ikukhousc, publislied 
in 18.13, story of ihcir navels 

and has much of interest relating to the 
aborigines, live convicts, the social con- 
ditions of the tinw, and the botany of 
Australia, I’lu* two missioncMs then went 
to Mauritius and South Africa and con- 
tinued their work, preaching wlumever 
a few could be gathered togetlier to liear 
them. Backhouse even succee(h‘il in 
lenruing enough Dutch to h<‘ able to 
jncach in that language. He returned 
to England and aiTiv(‘(l at London on 
15 February iHii. An account of his 
African experiences will be found in 
A Narrative of a Visit to the Mauritius 
and South Africa^ published in 1844. 
He look up the nursery again, and when 
his brother died in 18(5, brought his 
own son James into the i)usiness. He 
ke])t up liis religious work for (he wliole 
of his life, travelling and preaching niudi 
in Fnglund, Scotland and Ireland. He 
diet! at York on 20 January i8(>(). In 
addition to the works already meiilionecl 
Backhouse wrote or edited A Memoir 
of Deborah lUtekhous^ (182S), Memoirs 
of Franeis J lowgill (1828), ICxtracis from 
the Letters of James liarkhoiise (1838- 
41), The IJfe and Coyrespondeneiis of 
William and Alice Ellis (1849), A Shoi^t 
liceord of the Life and Experiences of 
Thomas Bulman (1851), and unmevous 
sermons, addresses and tracts. With 
Charles Tyior he wrote The Life and 
Labours of George WashingUm Walker 
(1862). His son, James Backhouse, was 
the author of A Handbook of European 
Birds (1890) and other publications. 

I’hc views of Backhouse on religum 
and the conduct of life seem narrow after 
the lapse of 100 years. But he was 
absolutely sincere and disinterested, and 
this was fully recognized by the convicts, 
the settlers and the ruling oliicials. He was 
untiring in his advocacy of tetuperance, 
aixl his o]>inions on the (reaimeiu of 
convicts were sound and ^visc. I’lu; re- 
port on the state of prisoners in 'las- 
mania made by Backhouse and Walker 
to Governor Arthur (q.v.) is printed as 
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an appendix lo A Narrative of a Visit 
to the AustraUnn Colonies. The botani- 
cal work of Backhouse was also excellent. 
Sir J. D. Hooker in his “Introductory 
Essay** to his Flora iTas^nmtiae sziys of 
Backhouse: “The results of his journey 
have proved extremely valuable in a 
scientific point of \1ew and added much 
to our familiarity with Australian vege- 
tation**. 

S. Backhouse, Memoir of James Backhouse] The 
foiirnal of Botany, vol. VII; Backhouse’s tnvii 
pul)Ucations. 

BADHAM, Charles (1813-1884), classical 
scholar, was the son of Charles Badham, 
M.D., F.R.S., 2^rofessor of physic at the 
university of Glasgow, and of Margaret 
Campbell, cousin of Thomas Campbell, 
the poet. He was born at Ludlow, Shrop- 
shire, on 18 July 1813, and at the age of 
seven was sent to Switzerland to be edu- 
cated under Pestalozzi. He went to Eton 
about 1826, matriculated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, in 1831, and graduated 
B.A. in 1837 and M.A. in 1839. Dr Haw- 
trey, who was headmaster of Eton in 
Badham*s time, said that in all his Eton 
experience he had never known a more 
remarkable scholar. But the long period 
at Oxford before he graduated suggests 
that his energies were not entirely given 
to his work and he obtained only third- 
class honours. He then spent seven years 
in Europe, and gave much study to 
Greek manuscripts. In the Vatican lib- 
rary he met the great Dutch classical 
scholar C. G. Cobet with whom he 
formed a life-long friendship. He also 
perfected his knowledge of French, Ger- 
man and Italian, and obtained an inti- 
mate knowledge of Dutch. On his return 
to England he was engaged in private 
luitior?, in 1847 was ordained deacon in 
the Anglican ChurcJi, and in i«S48 priest. 
He was appointed heudmastcr of King 
Edward’s School, Loutli. in 1851, ob- 
tained the D.D. degree of Cambridge in 
1852, and in the same year published 
his Five Sermons. Two 'years later he 
was made headmaster of the Edgbaston 


pi’oprietary school near Birmingham 
and, though he attached the greatest 
value to the teaching of Latin and Greek, 
made a feature of modern languages in 
the school and frequently took French 
and German classes himself. He had 
begun jDublishing critical editions of 
portion.^ of the works of Euripides and 
Plato in 1851 which gave him a Euro- 
pean' reputation; but apparently no fit 
position could be found for the greatest 
classical scholar of his time. He was 
given the degree of doctor of letters 
by the university of Leyden in i860, 
and in 1863 was made one of the examin- 
ers in classics at London university. In 
1866 he was also ajDpointed classical 
examiner for the Indian civil service. 
In the following year he became pro- 
fessor of classics at the university of 
Sydney, 

Badham was nearly 54 years of 
age when he came to Australia in April 
1867. The university had been estab- 
lished some 15 years but had fewer 
than 40 students, and the professor*s 
official duties were not heavy. But Bad- 
ham was not content to laze in a back- 
water and he even went so far as lo 
write to the leading newspapers in New 
South Wales offering to correct the exer- 
cises of students who might be studying 
Latin, Greek, French or German, in the 
country. Some years later he travelled 
over the country holding meetings and 
endeavouring to get the people to be- 
come interested in the university 
and to found bursaries for poor 
students. When the government of New 
South Wales decided to found a great 
public library at Sydney, Badham was 
nominated as a trustee and was elected 
as the first chairman of mistees. He took 
the greatest interest in the library, and 
his wide knowledge was invaluable in 
its early years. He became the represen- 
tative man of the university, and his 
speeches at the annual commencements 
were eagerly awaited. He always insisted 
that there must be the same standard of 
examination for degrees at Sydney as 
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in the Jcatlin,^' British universities, and 
he spared no pains in helping his stud- 
eiKs to reach that standard. 

In August 1883 Badham was given a 
banquet at the town halh Sydney, to 
celebrate the completion of his seventieth 
year, and though his health was then 
beginning to fail, one of the youngest 
of those present afterwards recorded 
that “Badham's speech was unforget- 
table**. On 1 September, in a letter 
to the Sydney Morning Herald, Badham 
suggested for the first time that 
evening lectures should be established 
at the university. He had been ailing 
all the year and in December became 
very ill. He died on 27 February 1884, 
almost his last act being the writing of 
a farewell letter in Latin to his old friend 
Cobet. He was married twice and left 
a widow, four sons and four daughters. 

A selection from his Speeches and Lec- 
tures was published at Sydney in 1890, 
and there is a bursary in his memory at 
the university. At his funeral the coffin 
was carried to the grave by fonner 
students who had received the bursaries 
for which he had worked so hard, and 
it was they who subscribed for the monu- 
ment over his grave, severely simple 
as he would have desired. 

Badham was a man of great charm 
who had many friends, including, in 
Europe, such distinguished men as Cobet, 
Dr Thompson, F. 1). Maurice, Newman, 
Thackeray and Theodore Martin; and 
in Australia, Sir James Martin (q.v.), 
William Forster ((j.v.) and Sir William 
Macleay (q.v.). He had a high sense of 
duty and a scorn of meanness or any 
form of dishonesty, which he did not 
hesitate to express. A. B. Piddington 
said of him: "f never knew a public man 
so open in censure or so little concerned 
to dissemble anger.'' His co-examiner 
in London, William Smith, speaking of 
Badham in i8()6, said he had ‘'never 
seen him angry or even excited*', but 
Badham evidently grew tired of suffering 
fools gladly in his later years, as there 
is general agreement that in Sydney he 
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was quick-lcmpcrcd. As a (cachcr Ids 
complete absence of pedantry, his vast 
knowledge, bis felicity of illustration 
and his enthusiasm held his students 
completely. Tlie ^'classics were living 
things to him, like most good speakers 
he was a natural actor, aiul no one who 
had ever heard him 'read great passages 
from the Crrcck ever forgot them; while 
many a ^relatively dull passage was en- 
livened by his native %vit and humour. 
It was a remarkable piece of good for- 
tune for the young uiuversiiy of Sydney 
to have had so great a mati and so groat 
a scholar in its early days. 

r. Butler, Mcnuu'r prefixed to Haiiham's 
Sl)ecrh<\s autl Lrclutrs; TUv Urrord of 

AustraHa, October i()oi; H. K, Barif, A Short 
Historical Account of Ihr University of Sydney, 
p. 79; A. B. lUcldinftton, Worshiftful Atasten; 
The Sydney Mnrninii, Herald, uK Febniarv 
The Times, 10 April iSS.|. Kor a list of B:ul- 
bain’s works see Itritish Museum Catulofyue,, 

BAILEY, hKKDBRICK M ANSON (|8 i»7 - 
1915), botanist, son of John Bailey, 
nurseryman and seedsilian,* was l)ovu in 
London on 8 March iHay, IHs father 
went with his family to Australia, in 
1838 and arrived at Adelaide on «*> 
Mart'll 1839. He was appointed colonial 
botanist soon afterwards, and was asked 
to form a botanic garden. J.ater he 
resigned, began farming, and subse- 
qucmly started a plant nui'scry at Adcb 
aide. In these ventures he was as.sistcd 
by his son, F. M. Bailey, who in 1858 
went to New Zealand and took up land 
in the Hutt Valley. In i8(>i he went to* 
Sydney and in the same year started a 
seedsman's busm(\ss in Brisbane. For 
some years ho was collecting in various, 
pjirts of Queensland, and he also con- 
tributed articles to the newsj^apbrs on 
plant life. In 1874 he published a HaiuL 
book to the Ferns of ilueenslaml, and 
in the following year was made botanist 
to the board appointed to inquire into 
the diseases of live stock and plants. In 
connexion with this, Bailey in 187a 
brought out An Illustrated Monograph 
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of the Grasses of Qiieensland, He was 
afterwards put in charge of the botanical 
section of the Queensland museum, in 
j88i was made colonial botanist of 
Queensland, and hekl this position un- 
til his death. He published in 1881 The 
Fern World of Atistralia, and in 1883 
appeared A Synopsis of the Qtieensland 
Flora, a work of iieaily goo pages to 
which supplementary volumes were 
added in later years. This work was 
sujx'rseded by The Qtieensland Flora, 
published in six volumes between 1899 
and 1902 with an index published three 
years later. In the meantime there had 
been published in 1897 A Cotnpanion for 
the Queensland Student of Plant Life 
and Botany Abridged, a revised re- 
issue of two earlier pamphlets. Among 
other works of Bailey was A Catalogue 
of the Indigenous and Naturalised 
Plants of Queenslatid published in 
1890. This was expanded into a Com- 
prehensive Catalogue of Queens- 
land Plants, Both Indigenous and Nat- 
uralised, which appeared with many 
illustrations in 1*912. Bailey died on 25 
June 1915, working practically to the 
encj in spite of his 88 years. He 
married in 1856 Anna Maria, daughter 
of the Rev. T. Waite. A son, J. F. 
Bailey, who survived him was suc- 
cessively director of the Brisbane and 
Adelaide botanic gardens. Bailey was 
awarded the Clarke medal of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in 1902, and 
was created C.M.G. in 1911. His name 
has been attached to about 50 species 
oilplants by fellow botanists, of which 
perhaps the best known is Acacia bailey- 
ana, A list of his writings will be found 
in the Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Queensland for 1916, p. 7. 

Bailey was a kindly man of great in- 
dustry who did very valuable work on 
the Queensland flora. He was devoted 
to his work; on one occasion when his 
ofiB.ee was dispensed witla during a finan- 
cial depression, he continued to cheer- 
fully carry on, as he felt the work must 
go on whether a salary were provided or 


not. There was a public protest and he 
was soon reinstated. He was very inter- 
ested in the economic side of botany, and 
his advice was much sought by fruit- 
growers and others. He takes high rank 
among Australian botanists. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland, 

1916, p. 5; The Brisbane Courier, 26 June 1915; 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Society of New 
South IVales, 1921, p. 152. 

BAILLIEU, William Lawrence (1859- 
1936), financier and politician, second 
son of James George and Emma Baillieu, 
was born at Quecnscliff, Victoria, on 22 
April 1859. He was educated at the state 
school, QueensclifiE, and in 1874 joined 
the staff of the Bank of Victoria. He 
was 1 1 years with the bank and there 
laid the foundation of his knowledge 
of finance. In 1885 he went into partner- 
ship with D. Munro as auctioneers, 
land and estate agents, a business car- 
ried on with success. Baillieu witlidrew 
from this partnership in 1892 and started 
for himself as an auctioneer and financial 
agent. A few years later a brother was 
taken into partnership. In 1901 he was 
elected to the Victorian legislative 
council as member for the Northern 
Province and retained his seat until his 
retirement from politics in 1922. He be- 
came minister of public works and 
health in the Murray (q.v.) ministry in 
January 1909 and, with the exception 
of a break of 13 days, was leader 
of the legislative council until 1917. 
From 27 February 1912 he was honorary 
minister in the Murray, Watt, and Pea- 
cock (q.v.) ministries until 29 November 

1917. His work as a politician was con- 
scientious, and he might have had other 
portfolios had he wished, but his outside 
personal interests made many demands 
on his time. He had become a director 
of the Herald newspaper about the close 
of the century, and he steadily acquired 
lar-ge interests in the Broken Hill and 
other mines and industries. The 1914-18 
war drew attention to the need of the 
British Empire to be self-contained with 
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regard lo lead and zinc, and Baillieu, 
working- AV. S. Rolnnson atid Sir 

Colin Fraser, reorganized the Brcdccn 
Hill Associated Smellers at Port Pirie 
and brought about the fonnation and 
development of ihc Electrolytic Zinc 
Company at Risdon, lasmania, both 
wm*ks ol: the greatest importance. The 
gold medal oE the Institution of Mining 
and Metallurgy was awarded to Baillieu 
and Robinson jointly for this work. 

Baillieu made frequent visits to Lon- 
don and -was recognized as a financial 
expert in all matters relating to Aus- 
tralia. In addition to his connexion 
with many financial institutions in Mel- 
bourne he also acquired pastoral inter- 
ests in Queensland. At the time of his 
retirement in 1930 he was chairman of 
directors of the Broken Hill Associated 
Smelters, the North Broken Hill Ckim- 
[lariy and the Electrolytic Zinc Com- 
pany and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of several other companies. He 
died at Loudon on G February 
He married in nSSy, Bertha, daughter 
of Edward Latham, who j^rcdeceased 
him. He was survived by three sons and 
four daughters. His three sous all fought 
with distinction in the 1914-18 war. The 
eldest. Lieutenant-colonel Sir Clive 
Latham Baillieu, born in i88g, became 
a well-known company director and 
financial expert at London. 

Baillieu was a big man physically and 
as a financier had much courage and 
ability. He was popularly supposed to 
be a millionaire, but his Victorian estate 
was sworn at only about £60,000. His 
interests, however, were very wide. He 
never sought honoxirs and Wds an un- 
obtrusive and frequent contributor to 
charities. With his brothers, also well- 
known in the financial world, he founded 
the Anzac Hostel at Brighton near Mel- 
bourne for permanently injured soldiers. 
In politics he was by no means a 
moneyed-interest representative, as he 
had a somewhat advanced outlook, and 
though his financial ventures were en- 
tered on as business propositions, in the 


upshot his foresight, shrewdness and de- 
termimitiou in liamiling complicated 
interests eventually resulted in great 
henelits to his country. 

Th(' I'huvs, 7 FrbniaA' 77/r A)}\us, Mel- 

heurnt-. 7 and S Fehnuny Sopleinhor 

if)‘dk The 7 l''cl>niary 

Cyrl()l>cdi(t of firtoria,* Tho\s n7a> i}i 
Amirnh’a, K);iS. 

BAIRD,* Sir John L.xwrknck, ViscoiiNr 
SroNKHAVEN (1874-19,11), govenior- 
gcneral of Australia, son of Sir Alexan- 
der Baird, was born on 27 April 187.}. 
He was educated at Eton and Christ 
Clhurch, Oxford, and spent a year in 
Australia in iSg.j, as aidc-dc-camj) to 
Sir Robert Duff, governor of New South 
Wales. He joined the diplomatic service 
ill 1896 and during the next 12 y(‘ars 
was stationed at Vienna, Cairo, in Abys- 
sinia, and at Paris and Buenos Aires. 
He was elected to the bouse of com- 
mons as Unionist candidate for Rugby 
in 1910, ami held this seat for 12 
years. After the outbreak of the 1914-18 
war lie joined the Inidligencc Coips in 
EVance and was awarded the D.S.O, in 
1915. He was recalled to Loudon, in 
1916 to become a parliamentary member 
of the air board until the close of the 
war. He then became parliamentary 
secretary to the home office and, having 
been elected for Ayr Burghs in 1922, 
became minister of transport and com- 
missioner of works until 1924. He 
showed himself to be an excellent minis- 
ter. In 1925 he was appointed governor- 
general of Australia and was thoroughly 
efficient and conscientious in his office, 
his travels extending to the mandated 
territory in New Guinea. In the dosing 
years of his term, Atistralia was iilVolved 
in a serious depression, and after his 
departure in September 1930, I.ord 
Stonchai^en took every opportiuiily to 
express confidence in the financial 
ci-edit of Australia, The Conservative 
party had been defeated in 3929 ami 
he became its chairman after his return. 
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When the Nazi party arose in Gei'many 
he strongly opposed the policy of ap- 
peasement. “You will never buy Hitler 
off/’ he said in one of his speeclies. When 
war l)roke out he supei'vised the arrange- 
ments for tracing missing men and the 
wounded in base hospitals in France. 
He died in Scotland after a short ill- 
ness on 20 August 1941. He married in 
1905, Lady Ethel Keith-Falconer, 
daughter of the Earl of Kintore, who 
sur^dved him with two sons and three 
daughters. He had succeeded his father 
as second baronet in 1920, was created 
Baron Stonehaven in 1925, and Viscount 
Stonehaven in 1938. 

The Times t ai August 1941; The Sydney Mornbig 
Herald, ai August 1941; De.bvetVs Peerage etc. 
1942. 

BAKER, Sir Richard Chaffey (1842- 
igii), federalist, first president of the 
senate, was born at North Adelaide on 
22 June 1842. His father, John Baker, 
was born in Somerset, England, in 1813, 
emigrated to Tasmania, and married 
Miss Isabella Aflan. In 1838 he visited 
the new settlement at Adelaide and in 
the following year took up land in South 
Australia and became a successful pas- 
toralist. He was a member of the legis- 
lative council from 1851 to 1856 and 
after responsible government was estab- 
lished in 1857 ^ member of the 

new legislative council until his death 
on 18 May 1872* He was premier and 
chief secretary in the second South Aus- 
tralian ministry which, however, lasted 
only from 21 August to 1 September 
1857. His son, Richard Chaffey Baker, 
was educated at Eton and^ Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1864 and 
M.A,*in 1870. He was called to the bar 
in June 1864 and returned to Adelaide 
in the same year. There he practised 
successfully as a barrister and in 1868, 
at the age of 26, was returned 
to the assembly at the head of the poll 
for Barossa, On 30 May 1870 he entered 
the third Hart (q.v.) ministi^ as attorney- 


general, but resigned in July 1871 so 
that he could take over the man- 
agement of the affairs of his father who 
had become ill. Two years later he visited 
England and on his return, early in 1875, 
Sir Arthur Blyth (q.v.) offered him a 
position in his cabinet which was de- 
clined. .He stood for Barossa in that year 
and was defeated, but in 1877 he was 
elected to the legislative council and 
held his seat until federation. In June 
1884 he joined the Colton (q.v.) minis- 
try and was minister of education for 
12 months. He was elected president 
of the legislative council in 1893 
for the following seven years worthily 
carried out his duties. 

Baker had given much study to the 
federation question and prepared A 
Manual of Reference to Authorities for 
the Use of the Members of the Sydney 
Constitutional Convention, which was 
published early in 1891 and must have 
been extremely useful to the delegates 
to the 1891 convention. It influenced to 
some extent the first draft of the consti- 
tution which was then drawn up. He 
was elected a representative of South 
Australia at the 1897 convention and 
was a member of the constitutional com- 
mittee and chairman of committees. He 
was elected a senator for South Australia 
at the 1901 election and, when parlia- 
ment met, was elected first president of 
the senate. He was re-^elected in 1904 
and retired from politics in 1906. He 
died on 18 March 1911. He married Miss 
K. E. Colley who predeceased him and 
was survived by two sons and a daughter. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1886 and 
K.C.M.G. in 1895. 

Baker was an oarsman in his youth 
and was always much interested in cricket 
and racing; he was for many years chair- 
man of the Jockey Club at Morphetville. 
He had large pastoral interests and 
helped to develop copper mining. In 
politics, as president of the legislative 
council of South Australia and presi- 
dent of the federal senate, he refused 
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to be a party man and carried out his 
duties with ability, justice and decision, 

1 *. \tonnell, Tlir Diilioniuy of AnsirnJasian lUo^- 
raf}hy\ The Hcghtvr. Aclciaitlc, 20 May 20 
March 1911. 

BAKER, Richard Thomas (1854-1941), 
economic botanist, son oi’ Richard 
Thomas Baker, was born at Woolwich, 
England, on 1 December 1854. He ar- 
rived in Australia in September 1879 
and in June 1880 joinetl the staff of 
Newington College, Sydney, as science 
and art master. In June 1888 he ob- 
tained an appointment at the Sydney 
technological museum, and in 1901 
succeeded J. H. Maiden (q.v.) as 
curator and economic botanist. In the 
following year he publisJied an impor- 
tant work, A Research on the Eucalypis 
especially m regard io their essential 
Oils, prepared in collaboration with H. 
G. Smith (q.v.), second and enlarged 
edition, In 1908 Baker published 

a small wwk Building and Ornaniental 
Slones of New Sovih Wales, and in 1910, 
again in collaboration with H. G. Smith, 
another valuable piece of research, The 
Pines of Australia^ was completed and 
published. In 1913 Cabinet Timbers of 
Australia appeared, and in 1915 two 
more books Building and Ornamental 
Stones of Atistralia, and Australian Flora 
in Applied Art. An important work, The 
Hardwoods of Australia and their 
Economics, was published with many 
illustrations in 1919. Baker retired from 
the technological museum on 30 June 
1991 and in 1924 with H. G. Smith 
brought out Wood fibres of Some Aits- 
tralian Timbers. 

Baker was lecturer on forestry at the 
university of Sydney between 1913 and 
1935, was a mcmbc'r of the Royal and 
Liuncaii Societies of New South Wales, 
and published over 100 papers in their 
journals. He was a member of the council 
of tlie Linnean Society from 1897 to 
1922. He was awarded the von Mueller 
medal by the Australian and New Zea- 
land Association for the Advancement 
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of Science in 1921, and llie Clarke medal 
<)1 ilie Royal Soeiety of New South 
Wales in 1922. He died on 14 July 1941. 
His work on the native limbers was of 
remarkable value. 

Journal and Proen'dings Povnl Society of 
Nriif South Wales, U)!^. p. t>; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 20 A\i}Jiiist U)ii: Annual /b'- 
ports Technological Museum Sydney. 

BAKER, Smirlkv Wai.dkmar {1835- 
1903), missionary and premier ol ronga, 
was born in England in 1835 of a good 
Devonshire family. He studied medicine, 
went to Australia as a young man, de- 
cided to become a missionary, and in 
i860 or somewhat later was sent to 
Tonga by the Australian M'esloyan con- 
ference. He became head of tlio mission 
and much in the councils of King George 
of Tonga, who made him his prime 
minister. A disagreement arose' with the 
Wesleyan authorities at Sydney in 1879, 
and Baker founded an independent body 
under the title of tlie “Free Gluirch of 
Tonga”. Some of the natives, liowevcr, 
were loyal to their original cluireh and 
much strong feeling was aroused, which 
culminated in 1887 with an attempt to 
shoot Baker. He escaped unhurt but his 
son and daughter were both wounded. 
Four people were executed for this 
crime, aiul many were de]X)rtcd to other 
islands. In 1888 the Rev. George Brown 
(q.v.) visited Ibnga to inquire into the 
position and to endeavour to heal the 
breach between the two churclu's. He 
did not succeed and his reports show 
that Baker was using his potvor 10 the 
disadvantage of those who were? not 
adherents of the Free Ghurdi. In 1890 
Sir John Thurston visited J’onga and 
deported Baker at short notice to Auck- 
land, where he Jived for soiu(» yeaf.s. 11c 
paid a short visit to I'onga in 1B97, 
settled there again in 1900, an<l died 
there in November 1903. 

Baker was a man of personality and 
ability who for a period did good work 
in Tonga, but it is not easy 10 ascertain 
the truth about the happenings after 
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ihc troubles began. Baker’s side o[ the 
rase may be found in MenncH’s Dic^ 
lioiimy of AustraJnsion Biography, pub- 
lished in An opposing view is in 

Basil I'homson’s The Diversions of a 
Prime Minister, pp. 3 to ^>5. It would 
probably not be Wise to accept either 
exactly at its face value. R. L. Steven- 
son who called Baker “the defamed and 
much accused man of Tonga” found him 
“highly interesting to speak to” (Vailwui 
Letters, 2^- 41)- Probably the most trust- 
worthy account of the position before 
Baker’s deportation will be found in the 
Reports of the Rev. George Brown. 
These are the work of an honest and just 
man and it would appear from them 
that there was a good case for Baker’s 
deportation. 

V, Mcnnell, The Dirtlonaty of Amtralasian 
iHogrnffhyi The. Times, 30 December 1903 and 
2 January 1904; G. BroWn, Reports, 1890; B. 
Thomson, 7'he Viversious of a Prime Minister, 
Blackiuood^s Edinburgh Magazine, February 
1904. The information in the earlier Times 
article, in 7 ‘hoinson*,^ book, and in Blackwood, 
appear to have a common source, and some of 
the statements should be accepted with caution. 

BALL, Perc:ival (1844-1900), sculptor, 
was born in 1844. He studied at the 
Royal Academy schools and between 
1865 and 1882 exhibited S4 works 
at Royal Academy exhibitions. He 
came to Australia in 1886 and completed 
the statue of Sir Redmond Barry (q.v.) 
which now stands in front of the public 
library at Melbourne. The original 
sculptor, James Gilbert, had died after 
modelling the statue in clay. Ball was 
given other commissions, including the 
statue ^f Sir William Wallace at Ballarat, 
Francis Ormond (q.v.) at Melbourne, 
and some portrait busts, now in the 
national gallery at Melbourne. In 1898 
he was commissioned by the trustees of 
the national gallery at Sydney to design 
a panel for the facade of the building. 
He completed his design “Phryne before 
Praxiteles” and then left for England 
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to superintend the casting. He died there 
in 1900. 

W. Moore, The Story of Austraiian Art, vol. TI, 
p. 83; A. Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tors', Catalogue, National Art Gallery of New 
South Wales, 1938; E. La T. Armstrong, The 
Book of the Public Libraiy, Museums, and 
National* Gal le)y of Victoria, 1856-1906. 

BANCROFT, Joseph (1836-1894), scien- 
tist, was born at Manchester in 1836. 
He studied medicine and took his medi- 
cal degree at St Andrews university in 
1859 and later became a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. He practised 
at Nottingham until 1864, but finding 
the English climate too severe, emigrated 
to Queensland and arrived in Brisbane 
in that year. After a short holiday he 
began to practise in a residential quarter 
of Brisbane, and soon became esteemed 
as a }:)hysician and surgeon. In 1867 he 
was appointed resident surgeon at the 
Brisbane General Hospital and held this 
position for three years. He resumed 
practice in 1870, found himself in much 
demand, but contrived to do a good 
deal of research. He was the discoverer 
of the medical properties of Duboisia 
myoporoides, which was afterwards 
largely used in ojDhthalmic surgery. In 
187s he investigated the properties of 
pitiiri, another of the Duboisias, and 
discovered its nicotine contents. In 1877 
he visited the East, Europe and Africa, 
ostensibly on holiday, but he could not 
refrain from studying diseases peculiar 
to each country. After his return Ban- 
croft carried on a large practice and, 
in addition to his scientfic research on 
medical problems, developed his inter- 
est in economic botany. He made many 
experiments in his endeavours to obtain 
a rust-proof wheat, showed gt'cat interest 
in viticulture and oyster culture, studied 
the diseases of the banana and sugar cane, 
and invented a preparation of pemmican 
or desiccated beef. The medical proper- 
ties of numerous native plants were in- 
vestigated; he prepared a pamphlet, 
Contribution to Pharmacy from Queens^ 
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loiuL lor the coloiiuil and Indian exhi- 
bition Jiclcl in Loudon in iSSO, and just 
before his death he was one of a sub- 
coinniiuec appointed by the Mediial 
Society of Queensland to assist in the 
revision of the Bvitisfi. Pharmavopivia, 
He made important 1‘esearches ^in lep- 
rosy and became well known l]n*ougli 
his studies in filaria disease; he was the 
first to discover the mature parasite 
Filaria ba?icrofii. Of a kindly and genial 
disposition Bancroft was a leading scien- 
tist of his period in Queensland. He 
was at various times vice-president of 
the Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, president of the 
Queensland Medical Board, of the Royal 
Society of Queensland, and the Medical 
iSocicty of Queensland. He died suddenly 
at Brisbane on ifi June i89.[ and was 
survived hy his wife, a daughter, and a 
son, Dr lliomas 1., Bancroft (1860-19^^^5), 
who also did valuable scientific work. 

Thr Brisbane Courier. iS Juiu; The British 
Medical Journal, 18 August 1894; F. M. Uiirnct, 
The Medical Journal of Australia, 2a August 
19.12; Proccedinqs of the Linnean Society of 
Nno South Wales, vol. LXVIII, p. V. 

BANFIELD, Edmund Jamks (i85i>- 192^5), 
naturalist and journalist, was born at 
Liverpool, England, on 4 Scptemiier 
1852. He was brought to Australia by 
his father, who became proprietor of a 
newspaper at Ararat, Victoria. On this 
paper Banfield received his first train- 
ing in journalism. He had experience 
with newspapers in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney, and in 1882 went to Townsville, 
Queensland, where he became sub-editor 
of the Townsville Bnllciin. In 1884 lie 
visited England, the voyage providing 
the material for a pamphlet, The Torres 
Strait Route from Qjiecnslarid to Eng- 
land In England he met his future wife 
and they were married at Townsville in 
1886. Banfield remained on the staff of 
the Townsville Butleiin until 1897. He 
was a man full of nervous energy, and 
15 years of hard work led to a break- 
down in health. He obtained a lease of 
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a large portion of Dunk Island oil the 
coast of North Queensland and settled 
down with his wife to more than 25 
years of a comparatively solitary life. 
A house was constructed, fruit-trees and 
vegetables were ]ilanteti, he had goats 
and cattle which provided milk, butter 
and occasionally meat, and there were 
limitless fish in the surroimding seas. 
Most important of all were the immense 
possibilities of the nature study which 
made up so much of the charm of his 
books. In 1901 Banfield took the place, 
for nine months, of a former colleague 
at Townsville who was travelling abroad. 
Except for occasional short holidays in 
Australia, he spent the rest of liis days 
on the island. In 1907 he wrote a (oitr- 
isls* guide for (he Queensland govern- 
ment, Wiihin the Barrier, and in 1908 
appeared his Confessions of a Beach- 
conihev which immediately gave him a 
place of his own among .\iistralian 
writci's. 'This was followed by My Tropic 
Isle in 1911, and Tropic Days in 1918. 
His JmsI Leaves fyntti Dunk Island was 
])iiblished posLluimously in 1925. 

Tlie title of BanliekVs first serious book 
was misleading: he was no mere jneter- 
itp of iinconsidercd trifles. Its suggestion 
came from the fact that the breaking 
up of a wreck on tiu* coast many miles 
away resulted in much debris from the 
vessel drifting in to the island. He 
worked hard on his plantation, and in its 
early days he found that work on a 
tropic island had its own dilfiaiUics. 
Once these were overcome he could get 
enough k‘isurc 10 study the vegetable, 
bird and sea life of the island, and, 
before they were taken away ami jdaced 
on a resei vatioii, the aborigines. Visitors 
came too anti were made wtflcofue by 
BaulickI ami his wife. Banfield found 
health again for many years on his “Isle 
of Dreams-this unkempt, tinrestrained 
garden where the eenturieh ea/.(j upon 
perpetual summer*'. He became ill to- 
wards the end of May 1923 and died on 
2 June, His wife survived him, but there 
were no children. 
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Banficld had die essential sanity that 
made sucli a life possible. He was kindly, 
humorous, industrious, mercurial in 
temperament, rapid jn speech. Though 
not a scientist he was an excellent ob- 
server. He loved nature and had a hatred 
of the taking of wiW life, and it is these 
cjualitics that give his books their more 
than transient value. 

• 

A. H. Chisholm, Introduction, Last Leaxtes from 
Dunk Ishmd: May Guthrie in The Argus, 
Melbourne (early in 1935); The (hie exislander, 
16 June 1923. 

BANKS, Sir Joseph (1744-1820), presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, ‘*the father of 
Australia”, was born in Argyle-street, 
London, on 4 January 1743-4, (Parish 
register quoted m Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Royal Society, p. 61, 13 February is 
usually given as the date of his birth.) 
He was the son of William Banks, a 
prosperous country squire and member 
of tlic house of commons, and his wife 
Sarah, daughter of William Bate. Banks 
was sent first to. Harrow and then to 
Eton, but was not distinguished as a 
scholar, though he early developed a 
taste for botany and natural history. 
Proceeding to Oxford he again showed 
little disposition to study except in his 
favourite subjects. He left Oxford in 
December 1763, and inherited a large 
estate from his father who had died in 
1761. He kept up his interest in science 
and began to make friends among the 
scientific men of his day. In 1766 he was 
elected to the Royal Society, and in the 
same year made a trip to Newfoundland 
and Labrador with a view of studying 
their natural history. In August 1768 he 
sailed with James Cook (q.v.) on the 
Endeavour and was away nearly three 
years. Tlic first object of the expedition 
was to observe the transit of Venus, but 
the Endeavour also sailed round the 
^vorJd louching at many places, including 
New Zealand 8 October 1769, and 
AusU'alia 28 April 1770. This was the 
beginning of Banks's interest in Australia; 
he'w'^as to do much for it in later years. 


He arrived back in England on 12 July 
1771 and immediately became famous. 
He intended to go with Cook on his. 
second voyage which began on 13 May 
3772, but difficulties arose about the 
accommodation for Banks and his assist- 
ants, and he decided not to go. In July 
of the same year he visited Iceland and 
returned 'with many botanical speci- 
mens. He kept in touch with most of 
the scientists of his time, and added a 
fresh interest when elected to the Dilet- 
tante Society in 1774. He was afterwards 
secretary of this society from 1778 to* 
1797, On 30 November 1778 he was 
elected president of the Royal Society, 
a position he was to hold with great 
distinction for over 41 years. He 
married in March 1779, Dorothea, 
daughter of W. W, Hugesson, and settled 
in a hu'ge house in Soho-square, which 
continued to be his London residence 
for the remainder of his life. There he 
welcomed the scientists, students and 
authors of his period, and many dis- 
tinguished foreign visitors. He had as lib- 
I'arian and curator of his collections, Dr 
Solander (q.v.), Dr Jonas Dryandei% and 
Robert Brown (q.v.) in succession. In 
1781 Banks was made a baronet. To- 
wards the end of 1783 he came into- 
conflict with the secretaries of the Royal 
Society and a section of the members, 
who considered that the president was 
taking too much power to himself. The 
position really was that Banks was not 
content to be a mere figure-head, and 
among other things had come to the 
aonchision that some members w^re 
being admitted to the society without 
proper qualifications. There were several 
stormy meetings but on each occasion 
a large majority of the members sup- 
ported the president. A new chief secre- 
tary, Dr Blagden, who had Banks's sup- 
port, was elected in May 1784, and after 
that there was no further trouble. 

Banks's right to the title *'the father of 
Australia” has been questioned with 
some ability by Captain J. H. Watson 
who holds that James Marm Matra (q.v.) 
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really tlescrved ii (see JnL and Proc. 
R.A.H.S., vol. lo, p, i5ij). Matra’s pro- 
posal was made in 1783, but four years 
earlier Banks, giving e\idencc before 
a eoniiiiiliee of the house of commons, 
had statetl that in his opinion the place 
most eligible for the reception of con- 
victs “was Botany Bay, on the coast of 
New Holland”. His inierest did not- stop 
there, for when the settlement was made, 
and for 20 years afterwards, his 
fostering care and influence was always 
being exercised. He was in fact tlie 
general adviser to the government on all 
Australian matters. He arranged that a 
large number of useful trees and plants 
should be sent out in the supply ship 
Giiardum which, however, was unfortu- 
nately wrecked, and every vessel that 
came from New South Wales brought 
plants or animals or geological and other 
specimens to Banks, He was continually 
called on for help in dcvelojnng the agri- 
culture and trade of the colony, and liis 
influence was used in connexion with the 
sending out of early free settlers one of 
whom, a young gardener George Suitor 
(q.v.), afterwards wrote a memoir of 
Banks. The three early governors, Pliil- 
lip (q.v.), Hunter (q.v.), and King (q.v.), 
were continually in correspondence with 
him, and his influence was frccjuently 
used to clear up difficulties or to bring 
some good to the colony. He was inter- 
ested in the explorations of Flinders 
(q.v.), Bass (q.v.), and Lieutenant Grant 
(q.v.), and among his paid helpers were 
George Calcy (q.v.), Robert Brown 
(q.v.), and Allan Cunningham (q.v.). 
Something may be suggested of tlio im- 
portant position of Banks in the com- 
munity by the fact that it was he who 
wrote 10 Bligh (q,v,) oHering him the 
position of governor of New South 
Wales. He had been the patron who had 
obtained for Bligh the command of the 
Bounly, and the imforuinatc termina- 
tion of its voyage had not in jured Banks's 
belief in his proiegc. He believed in 
discipline, and the letters he had received 
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from Hunter and King had conviiux'd 
him that a strong man would be recpiircd 
to deal with the evils of the spirit traf- 
fic in the young colony. Banks supj)ortcd 
Bligh in his dilTerenc(‘s with Captain 
Sliort on the voyage out, and was in 
constant correspondeiu e wiili him. After 
his deposition he did all he could to 
allay the anxieties of Mrs Bligh who had 
immedijftely turned to him for helj). 
During the court-martial of Johnston 
((|.v.) he was in constant touch with 
Bligh, and was a true friend to him dur- 
ing that trying time. 

Banks’s health began to fail early in 
(he nineteenth century and he suffered 
much from gout every winter. After 1805 
he practically lost the ns(^ of his legs, and 
had to be wheeled to his meetings in a 
chair. His mind remained as vigorous 
as ever. He had Iteen a ttiember of the 
Society of Anti(|uaries nearly all his 
life, and he deveIoj)ed very much his 
interest in archaeology in his later 
years. Kew Gardens had always been 
a sjxrial interest, and Jiis collectors had 
contributed much to its tlevelopment. 
(ienerally he had done most valtiable 
work for both horticulture and agrrcul- 
luro. In May 1820 he forwarded his 
resignation as preskleut of tli<j Royal 
Society but withdrew it at the iTtjuest 
of the council. On 19 June lie died. 
Lady Banks survived him but tliere were 
no children. 

Banks was a tall, well proportiontx] 
man, courtly in manner, yet imaffcctcd 
and kindly in his relations with every- 
one. He had a large income and was 
able to employ able lielptirs to collect 
for him and look after lus collections. 
He published little himself, A pamphlet 
on Thr Propriety of alloxowg a (yyalificd 
Exportation of Wool apjx^arod In 1782 
and another, A Short Atrotmi of the 
aime of the Dimise in Corn^ callad by 
farmers the blight, the mildrxo and the 
Yu^t, in 1805. A shortened version of 
the journal kept by Banks during Crook's 
first voyage was edited by Sir Joseph D. 
Hooker and published in 1896. 'Fhc 
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original journal, wilh a large mass o£ 
Hanks’s papers and correspondence, are 
now in tlie Mitchell library, Sydney. 
His portrait was painted several times 
by the leading artists^ of his period, in- 
cluding West, Reynolds, Dance, Law- 
rence aiul Phillips. ^ 

Hanks's inlluencc in the early days of 
Australia has already been suggested, 
and his advice was always wise -and dis- 
interested. He has been criticized on the 
ground that he used his influence against 
John Macarthur (q.v.) when he was 
doing so much to develop the wool in- 
dustry in Australia. Jt should, how^ever, 
be remembered that Banks knew the 
whole story of Ma earth ur's relations 
wdth the various governors, and he may 
well be forgiven if he showed some mis- 
trust of him. Apart from Australia, 
Banks had a great position in scientific 
circles, and tlie extent and value of 
his labours can hardly be overstated. 

Edward Sniitli, The Life of Sir Joseph Banhsi 
G. Mat'kancss, Sir Joseph Bunks, His Relations 
ivilh Australia’, J. H,. Maiden, Sir Joseph Banks 
the "'Father of Australia**; Sir Joseph Banks and 
the Royal Society, London, 1844; Sir J. D, 
Hooj)ct, Journal of the Right Hon, Sir Joseph 
Banks: Historical Records of New South Wales, 
vols I 10 VI; G. B. Burton, History of New 
South Wales from the Records: Iiilroductory 
Sketch, vol. I, Historical Records of Australia, 
scr. I, vols n to IV. 

BANNERMAN, Charles (1851-1930), 
cricketer, was born at Woolwich, Kent, 
England, on 3 July 1851. He was taken 
to Australia in his early youth, became 
well-known as a cricketer at Sydney, 
and in March 1877 made history by 
scoring the first hundred ever made by an 
Australian against an English eleven. 
His scegre was iGs when he retired hurt, 
the remainder of the team making only 
80 runs between them. Australia eventu- 
ally won the match by 45 runs. He went 
with the first Australian team to England 
and was top of the averages in a low- 
scoring year with 24.3. After his retui'n 
to Australia he played with moderate 
success for a few years, one of his last 


scores of note being Go not out against 
an English team captained by Lord 
Harris. Falling into ill-health he gave 
up playing first-class cricket, but acted 
at limes as a coach at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, and Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, and was well-known as an effici- 
ent umpire. He kept up a keen in- 
terest in the game, had a regular 
seat in the pavilion at Sydney at all first- 
class matches, and thei-e met all the great 
cricketers of his time. Everyone who 
saw Bannerman play agreed that he 
was a great batsman, a master of strokes, 
skilful and polished, and though his 
career was so short he was for many years 
a legend in Australian cricket. He died 
suddenly at Sydney on 20 August 1930 
leaving a widow, two sons and three 
daugluei's. His brother, Alexander 
Chalmers Bannerman (1857-1924), al- 
^vays known as Alec, was also a good 
cricketer of quite a different type. He 
had a long career in first-class cricket 
as an opening batsman, and was a valu- 
able foil to great hitters like Bonner, 
McDonnell and Lyons. His patience 
was inexhaustible, but his slowness did 
not help the game as a spectacle. It is 
recorded that in an innings of 91 spread 
over three days, he scored from only 
five balls out of 204 bowled to him by 
one of the bowlers. He was a magnificent 
field, and in later days a good coach. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 21 August 1930, 
20 September 1924; Wisderi, 1879, 1882, 1925, 
1931 - 

bannister, Saxe (1790-1877), first 
attorney-general of New South Wales 
and miscellaneous writer, son of John 
Bannister of Steyning, Sussex, was born 
in 1790, matriculated at Queen's College, 
Oxford, in December 1808 and graduated 
B.A. 1813, M.A. 1815 {Alumni Oxoni- 
enses x^ryiSSS), Becoming a barrister 
he was appointed tlie first attorney- 
general of New South Wales in March 
1823, and he arrived in Sydney in the 
early part of 1824. been given 

a salary of £600 a year with the right 
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in practise as an ach^ocalc. but Jic 
became cliscoiilentcd with his posi- 
tion, and ill ()ctol)er 1825 was in con- 
llicl with Governor Brisbane (q.v.) 
oil llie question wliellier lie was boinu! 
to (IraFt a bill which seemed to him 
10 1)0 repugnant to the Jaws of Eng- 
laiid. l-Fc appears to have titkcu his 
office and his responsibilities lay too 
seriously, and though Darling (<l*v.) 
spoke of Bannister as ‘'often misled by 
an injudicious zeal, but indefatigable, 
conscientious and honourable in the 
highest degree”, he found it extremely 
difficult to work with him. In Septem- 
ber 1826, in a dispatch to uiuler-sccvelary 
Hay, Darling described one of Bannis- 
ter's letters to the governor as "very 
oflcnsive and insolent”. 

In yVpril iS^b Bannister wrote to Darl- 
ing to say tliat he could no longer hold 
his office at its present rennmeralion, 
and in October iHah he \vas informed 
that his resignation Inul been accept eth 
"fliis Furnished Bannister with a griev- 
ance for the rest of his long life. He 
left for England on 22 October 1826 
and afterwards did a large amount of 
writing; tJic 7 ?r///.s 7 / Museum Catalogue 
lists about 30 of his publications. 
Many are pamphlets but among the 
longer works arc: Slatenumis and Docu- 
mc?its reJaiing to Proceedings in Nexo 
South Wales in 182^) and 1826 

(1827), Phimane Policy; or Justice to the 
Aborigines (1B30), (the references 10 
Australian aborigines are few and not 
important), British C4olonizaLion and 
Coloured Tribes (1838), and Willmn 
Patersoji, the Merchant Statesman 
(1858)* Bannister died at Thornton 
Heath, England, on i(i September, 1877, 

tfistoriail Reconh uj Aumrat'nu I, vols 'XI tt) 
XVI; Rrilish Mmetiw (Umfl(\irue\ The Tunes, 
i8 ScptonibtT 1H77, 

BARKER, Goli*et (1784-1831), explorer, 
was born in 1784 Little 

is known of his early life, but he 
entered the army as an ensign in 
the 39th regiment of foot on 23 January 


i8o{), became a lieiKenant in May iSoj), 
and captain in Jniu‘ 1825. He was at 
Sydney in 1828 and was s<‘ni to Ralfles 
Bay in northern Australia, wIutc* he 
arrived on 13 September and look com- 
mand. He established friendly relations 
with the alxirigiiu'Sr and showed great 
courage in trusting liimself with them 
alone. In September 1829 the settle- 
ment w«s abandoned and Barker sailed 
for the Swan River wliere be arrived 
about a month later. Afl(T a stay of 
some days he went on to King Cieorge’s 
Sound and took cliargc of the .st'iikmont 
iliere from 3 December 1829, Wlien 
Sturt ((j.v.) returned after his explora- 
tion of the Murray in 1830 he recom- 
mended that the coast at the head of 
St VinccnlAs (iulf should In* i‘\anuned 
to ascertain wluMlier another channel 
from the Murray entered the sea there. 
He suggested that Barker would be a 
suitable man for this work, (Governor 
Darling (([.v.) agreed, and on 13 April 
1831 Barker witli a small party arrived 
at Gape Jervis on the ship Isabella. He 
examined the coast on the eastern .side of 
tlie gulf for over (>o miles ami found 
that there was no channel. Witli 'four 
companions he made his way to the 
ranges, ascended Mount Lofty, and 
dclinitely fixed its geographical posi- 
tion. He rejoined tlic remainder of 
liis companions on 2.1 April, and six 
days later with a small party left the 
ship at a point about 12 miles north 
of Cape Jei’vis, and went overland 
to trace tlie connexion between Lake 
Alexandrina and Encounter Bay. 'On 
30 April an outlet to the sea was 
reacltc^d, wliic'h wu.s coiujiaratively nar- 
row, and Barker swam across, went 
over a sandhill, and was nevpr seen 
again. His companions waK'hed from 
their side of the water until next day 
and then went back to their ship. A few 
days Liter it was learned through friendly 
aborigines that Barker had been speared 
and his body thrown into the sea; Sturt 
considered that he had sulfcred for the 
sins of white scalers against the blacks. 
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Barker was held in the Jiighesi regard 
by Sturt and liis fellow olheers. He had 
courage and great understanding of 
aboriginal races. Had he lived he would 
probably have done valuable work as a 
pioneer and explorer, dliere is a monu- 
ment in his honotkr at Mount Barker, 
South Australia, and a tablet to his 
niemoi'y is in St James’s church, Sydney. 

• 

T. B. Wilson, Narrative of a Voyage Round the 
World; C. Stiiri, Txuo Expeditions into the 
Interior of Soiilhern Australia, vol. il, pp. 231- 
.It; Hislori(al Records of Australia, scr. I, vol. 
XVI, scr. Ill, vol. VI; F. Johns, A Journalists 
Jottings. 

BARKER, Frederic (1808-1882), second 
Anglican bishop of Sydney, son of the 
Rev. John Barker, was born at Baslow, 
Derbyshire, England, on 17 March 1808. 
He was educated at Grantham school 
and Jesus College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A, He was ordained in 
1832, and placed in charge of the per- 
petual curacy of Upton, Cheshire, Sub- 
sequently he was at St Mary’s, Edgehill, 
an important church at Liverpool, for 
19 years. In April 1854 he became 
vica?r of Baslow, but soon afterwards 
was appointed bishop of Sydney and 
was consecrated on 30 November 1854. 
He arrived at Sydney on 25 May 1855, 
and was installed on 31 May at the tern- 
porai7 cathedral. Two of his early tasks 
were the completion of the arrangements 
for the building of Moore College for 
theological students, and the quickening 
cf interest in the completion of the 
cathedral. He next began a series of 
visitations in his diocese, then covering 
an immense area. He quickly realized 
it must be subdivided, and two new 
diocesQ^ were cstablishcd—Goulburn in 
18G3, and Bathurst in iSCig. As metro- 
politan of Australia he was also con- 
cerned in the establishment of dioceses 
at Perth (1856), Brisbane (1859), Graf- 
ton and Armidale ■ (1866), Ballarat 
(1875), and North Queensland (1878). 

He visited England in 1863, succeeded 
in raising a considerable sum for the 


prosecution of the work of his church, 
and gave many addresses on Australia 
in different parts of England. The first 
synod of the diocese of Sydney met in 
December 1866, and dealt with many 
problems such as the relations of the 
Church in Australia with the Church in 
England, and the framing of a consti- 
tution for the cathedral. In 1868 the 
rc-opening of T he King’s School, Parra- 
matta, was successfully arranged Avith 
the Rev. G. F. Macarthur as headmaster. 
In October 1872 the formation of the 
general synod of the dioceses of Aus- 
tralia including Tasmania was accom- 
plished. Barker visited England again in 
1871 and 1877 and was able to bring the 
needs of the new dioceses before the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel and 
other societies. In 1878 steps were taken 
to provide more adequate religious in- 
struction to children attending state 
primary schools, and early in 1880 a 
“church buildings loan fund” for the 
d’oeese of Sydney Avas established. In 
December of that year Barker had a 
stroke of paralysis, and in March 1881 
he Avent on a voyage to Europe hoping 
that the rest Avould benefit his health. 
There was an improvement for some 
months, but in March 1882 he had a 
second attack and died at San Remo 
on 6 April 1882. He married (1) in 
3840, Jane Sophia, daughter of John 
Harden and (2) in 1878, Mary Jane, 
daughter of Edward Woods. He had no 
children. 

Barker was six feet five in height, 
dignified and scholarly in appearance. 
He was strongly evangelical and his 
teaching Avas based simply on the Bible. 
He had much quiet tenacity of purpose, 
and during his episcopacy of 27 
years the number of churches and 
the number of clergy more than doubled. 
He published in 1854 Thirty-six Psalms 
tvith Commentary and Prayer, and in 
1859 A Charge Delivered to the Clergy 
of the Diocese of Sydney. He Avas also 
one of the contributors to The Supposed 
Sacrament of Penance. A Course of 
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So fn Of IS (183B); and On the Rise of the 
Errors of the Church of Rome, A Course 
of Sermons (i8jo). 

W. A. Cowper, Episcopate of the Right Rex>crciul 
Inrderir Barker, D.D.\ Two Serinom R‘)enrhed 
at Bashnv', l\ Mcnncll, The Dicthnmy of Avs- 
tralnsifin Biography; J. H. Heaton, Australian 
Dictiouaiy of Dates; British Museum ’Catalogue. 

BARNES, Gustave (1878-1921), artist, 
was born in England in 1878 and was 
brought to Adelaide while a child by 
his father, who established a modelling 
business. On leaving school Barnes had 
some training in modelling, but he was 
also a musician, and at 21 years 
of age went to Europe to continue his 
study o£ the violin. He obtained employ- 
ment at the Donlton pottery works as 
a designer, painter and modeller, and 
during his evenings studied at South 
iCcnsington. After being away to years 
liis father died and Barnes returned to 
Adelaide to carry on the business. He 
did a good deal of landscape painting, 
and was much interested in black and 
white work. In 1915 he was employed 
to classify and catalogue prints and 
drawings at the art gallery of South 
Australia and shortly afterwards was 
made curator o£ the gallery. He proved 
himself to be conscientious and able, 
and his early death on 14 March 1921 
was much regretted. He married while 
in England and his wife survived him 
with two children. A modest, versatile 
man, he was a good musician, and as 
an artist worked in modelling, etching, 
and painting in both water-colour and 
oil. He is represented by three pictures 
in the Adelaide gallery. He took up 
painting at a comparatively late age, 
and some of his work suggests that had 
ho lived longer he might have reached 
a higher position in Australian art than 
is usually given him. 

The Register, Atlelaide, 15 March 1921; The 
Advertiser, Adelaide, 15 March 1921; W, Moore, 
The Stoiy of Auslraliart Art; Art of the British 
Empire Overseas, (The Studio), p. 40. 
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BARNES, John (i8(i8-i938), politician, 
was born at Hatuihoii, South Australia, 
in i8(i8. He was educated at a primary 
school, and siil)sc(|uently worked as a 
farm labourer, 'shearer, miner and 
general bush worker. In his swag he 
carried copies of works by Henry George, 
Robert Bliilchford and other writers 
on economic and social cpiestions and 
he thus bccam(‘ largely self-educated. 
He was an early member of the Shearers' 
Union, afterwards the Australian Work- 
ers' Union, became general secretary in 
1908 and afterwards president. He was 
secretary of the Victoria-River ina branch 
for a period, and held that position 
when he was elected a federal senator for 
Victoria in 1913. He was defeated at 
the general eicctioii held in 1919 but 
was again elected in 1922 and in 1928. 
Me was assistant minister for works and 
railways from 22 October 1929 to 3 
MaKch 1931 and then viee-]>resident of 
the executive council and leilder of 
the government in the senate until (> 
January 1932. He was then leader of the 
opposition in the scuaie until 30 June 
1935. Tliough he held his scat until 
this date he had been defeated at the 
general election held in 193.1. He was 
rc-elcctcd to the senate in 1937 but 
died at Melbourne on 31 January 1938. 
He married and left a widow, one son 
and five daughters. 

Barnes was a man of strong personality 
who never entirely lost his boyishness; 
he was the most notorious practical joker 
in federal politics. But his strong sense 
of humour, which helped to j^revent 
him being an extremist, went hand in 
hand with complete earnestness and 
belief in the cause of Labour. He could 
fight hard and speak bluntly, but there 
was no malice in his bhmtness, and he 
was probably the most lovt^d tnan in the 
house. He was a lead Lug spirit in union 
circles for many years before he entered 
politics, and his political sagacity, com- 
plete honesty, and unswerving loyalty 
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mado liiiii a j>owcr in ihc Laljour party 
for llic last ar, years of his life. 

The A^e, Mclhourno, i Fc])riiary The 

Ar^u,s\ Mt'lhouriKN i rcb?»iiiry 1938; Common- 
wealth Parliamculary Handbook] 1938. 

BARNEY, Gkoiujk ('1702-1862), engineer, 
liculeuaiit-govcrnor of Gladstone col- 
ony, was born in London ,on 19 
May 1792 and entered the army at 
16. He served in the Peninsular 
war and for many years in the West 
Indies. He was a captain in the royal 
engineers when Governor Bourke (q.v.), 
in July 18154, asked that a civil en- 
gineer should be sent to Sydney to 
take charge of the construction of a 
large circular wharf and other public 
works. Gaplain Barney was selected in 
response to this request, and came to 
Sydney about the beginning of 1836 in 
command of a branch of the ordinance, 
with insi ructions that he was also to 
take charge of and superintend the 
buildings belonging to the military and 
convict departments. Bourke stated in 
I’cbruary 183G that Barney was engaged 
in vlemoving obstructions to the naviga- 
tion of the Parramatta River, and asked 
that leave might be granted him to 
undertake the duty of colonial engineer 
at a salary of £500 a year and travelling 
charges. This was granted in September 
1837, and in 1838 Barney brought for- 
ward a scheme for the sale of the barracks 
in Sydney, as the land was now valuable, 
the’procccds to be used for new buildings 
at Sydney and Newcastle, In 1839 he 
prejjared a report on the defence of the 
hkrbours in the colony and made various 
rccomrncndations. The English authori- 
ties, however, declined to consider the 
question until they had received 
plans and estimates of the proposed 
work. Governor Gipps (q.v.) support- 
ed Barney and with the aid of 
convict labour the preparing of the 
ground for the guns was begun in 
1840. In January 1843 Gipps spoke 


very highly of Barney, but siaicd he 
had so many other duties it "was scarcely 
])ossiblc for him to give the rt‘C|in' red ai- 
tention to his colonial aj)]X)immcn!. 
Barney returned to England in iS.\ | and 
in May 1846, now a licutenani-coloiu l, 
was api^oinied *qieutcnani-gn\eriior of 
North Australia*’. In 1822 ). '1'. Biggc 
(q.v.) had recommended the esial)lish- 
ment of a convict scttlenieni at Poit 
Curtis on the east coast of Qnecaishmd. 
The project had been more ihan once 
revived, and as some difficulty was be- 
ing experienced in finding \rc)rk for 
time-expired convicts in 'Tasmania, it 
was now decided to try the experimcni 
of sending them to a new area and gi\ ing 
them land and a certain amount of 
government help. Lord Stanley and W. 
£. Gladstone, successive secrciarics o! 
state for the colonies, had fatlicTccl the 
project, and Gladstone had selccied 
Barney as a man used to amhoriiy and 
with previous Australian exi)ci icn( c. He 
arrived in Sydney on 15 Sepicanbcv 1846, 
quickly surveyed the coast in a small 
steamer, and decided that J^)rt (Juriis 
was the most suitable place for a settle- 
ment. Returning to Sydney a baniuc*, 
the Lord Auckland, was clianc.recl, and 
on 8 January 1847 sailed Barney 
and his family, various officials, and a 
small military force. The party arrived 
at an unfavourable period and ilttac: ^ras 
much discomfort from the extreme heat. 
In the meantime there had ])ecii a 
change of ministries in England, Earl 
Grey had succeeded Gladstone, and had 
promptly vetoed the whole project. 
News of this reached Barney on 1;, 
April 1847 party returned to 

Sydney. Barney was criticized in some 
quarters, but the Gladstone colony was 
never given a chance to succeed. Iji later 
years the thriving town of Gladstone 
was established on the site, and the 
harbour is one of the finest in Australia. 
Barney was afterwards appointed suc'ccs- 
sively chief commissioner of crmvn 
lands, and sniweyor-gcneral of New 
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South Wales. He diet! at Sydney on if) 
April iSGs. 

J. F. Hugnn, The Ghutslonr Colony: Hisloricol 
Records of Auslretlia, ser, T, vols XVII to XXII, 
XX\'. XXVI; F. W. S. Cunibrac-Stewart, Journal 
The llislor'ical Society of (.hteensland, vol. I, 
pp. 3()5'77. vol. II, p. 175; The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 18 April 18G2. 

BARRALLIER, Francis (1 77.H- 1853), 
explorer, he is sometimes given the 
second name of Louis or Luis, was born 
in the year 1773. His father, who was 
a French emigre, was a surveyor in the 
British navy. Barrallier came to Australia 
in April 1800, was appointed an ensign 
in the New South M>^ales Corps in July 
1800, and was made engineer and artil- 
lery officer in August 1801. In the previ- 
ous March he had sailed with Lieut- 
enant Janies Grant (q.v.) in the Lady 
Nalsoji to further explore Bass Strait, 
and had been responsible for the 
charting of Western Port and other pans 
of the coast, before a return was made 
to Sydney, which was reached on 14 
May 1801. In June a voyage with Grant 
was made to the Hunter River, where a 
survey was made by Barrallier of Coal 
Harbour and part of the river. In No- 
vember 1805 he was directed by Gover- 
nor King (q.v.) to endeavour to find a 
way over the mountains to the west of 
Sydney. He did not succeed in crossing 
the range, but travelled a distance of 
147 miles into the mountains beyond the 
Nepean. His finishing point was **to- 
wards the head of Christy^s Creek, about 
15 or 16 miles in a direct line 
southerly from Jenolan Caves”. (See 
Barrallicr's Journal, Appendix A, 

0/ jV.S.kF., vol. V, and a careful 
analysis of it by R. H, Cainbage, 
p. 11, vol. HI, Jnl and Froc.t 
Barrallier arrived in Sydney again on 
34 December iSosj. In the following 
May he resigned from the New South 
Wales Corps and left for England. ' 
In 1805 he was appointed a lieutenant in ■ 
the goth regiment, in 180(1 was at St | 
Vincent, and in 1809 was present at the 1 


cajiture of the Island of Martini(|Uc‘. Me 
was made a captain in 1812, speni sonic 
years making a tnililary survey of the 
Island of Barbadoes. was presenl at (he 
capture of (iiiadalouj)e in iSrp and 
w%'i.s ajipoimed surveyor-general of tlie 
island. He returned England in 1818, 
in 1819 was a captain in (he regi- 

ment, and in in the 73rd regiment. 
He became brevet-major in i8.|o, brevet 
lieutenant-colonel in 184(1, and died in 
London on 11 June 1853. He was a man 
of pleasant personality, an able engineer, 
and a brave and competent cxjilorcr. 
During his journey in the mountains 
he managed his small party well, was on 
good terms with the alxirigincs. and had 
he kc])t to the ridges might liavc suc- 
ceeded in his mission. 

Historical Records of Australia, srr. I, vols IT to 
V; Historical Records of N.SM\, vol. V.; F. M. 
Bludcn, Journal and Proceed in}i;s Royal Aus- 
tralian JHstorical Society ^ vol. 11 , p|). i(>5-(); 
R. H. Cinnhage, ihitC vol. III, pp. 11-25; R. 
Else Mitrliell, ibid, vol, XXIV, jip. aoi-iUjn this 
ivHtcr disagrees with Cainbage m some respects; 
Collmnds United Sendee Magazine, August 1853, 
p. O32; The Bulletin , 30 October 1940; J. Grant, 
The Narrative of a Voyage of Discovciy Perform- 
ed in the Lady Nelson. 

BARRINGTON, CJeorgk (1755-1804), 
pickpocket, whose real name was Wal- 
dron, was liorn near Dublin in October 
1755. His father, Henry Waldron, was 
a silversmith, his mother’s name was 
Naish or Naith. The various early mem- 
oirs of Ban-ington were all catchpenny 
books in which aeairacy was not a con- 
sideration, and none of Barrington's 
statements about himself may be ac- 
cepted without suspicion. All that can 
be said with certainty of his early life 
is that he obtained a ccriaiii itinount 
of education, tuid while still a youth 
began a career of pocket-picking. He 
dressed well and got into good society, 
and when lirouglu before the court had 
I so pJansiblc and ready a tongue that 
; he iLsually succeeded in evading pixnish- 
I inotii. 111 January 1777 he was sentenced 
; lo three years’ liard labour at the Wool-, 
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wich hulks, but was released in 1778 
after serving about a year of his sent- 
ence. This experience did not act 
as a deterrent, as he was in trouble 
several times during the next 10 years, 
yet on nearly every occasion he was 
either discliarged qr escaped compara- 
tively lightly. In September 1790 he was 
accused of robbing a man of his watch, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be trans- 
ported for seven years. 

Barrington arrived in Sydney in Aug- 
ust 1791. There is no evidence for the 
story of his having prevented a mutiny 
during the voyage, but he seems to have 
found favour with the authorities very 
soon after his arrival. An extract from 
the journal of George Thompson in 
May 1792, mentions that “Barrington 
holds the post of head-constable at 
Parramatta and is a very diligent 
officer'* {H.R. of vol. II, p. 

796). Governor Phillip (q.v.) granted 
Barrington conditional emancipation in 
November 1792, and in the Dublin 
Chronicle of 4 June 1793 it was stated 
that “Governor Phillip tells many curi- 
ous stories of His Majesty's subjects 
in Botany Bay. Barrington is high con- 
stable of the settlement and administers 
justice with an impartial hand”, (ibid, 
p. 809). This, however, suggests that 
Barrington's position was more impor- 
tant than it really was. Governor Hunter 
(q.v.) in a letter dated 20 August 1796 
said: “He (Barrington) has constantly 
done the duty of chief constable at Parra- 
matta, and in that office has been inde- 
fatigable in keeping the public peace 
and in guarding private property. It is 
much to be regretted that a man of this 
description, because once having of- 
fended, the laws of his country, should 
be ever afterwards considered as un- 
worthy of favour.” In the following 
September he was appointed superin- 
tendent of convicts. In March 180.1 a 
statement appeared in the government 
and general orders that Barrington had, 
from infirmity, resigned his position as 
head constable and that the governor 


had directed that half his salary was to 
be continued to him. Despite this, his 
name still appeared as chief constable 
in the list of civil and military officers 
holding land in November 1802. About 
this time he became a lunatic and he 
died on 27 December 1804. 

Barrington is the reputed author of 
A Voyage to New South Wales (1795). 
The History of New South Wales (1802), 
and other works. There is no evidence 
to show that they were written by Bar- 
rington and he never claimed them. The 
books relating to Australia were com- 
piled from the works of Phillip, Hunter, 
Collins and others, and it has been sug- 
gested that their author may have been 
F. G. Waldron, a writer of the period, 
who was possibly related to Barrington 
(E, A. Petherick, the Athenaeum, 19 
February 1898, and Notes and Qiieries, 
19 November 1898). The famous pro- 
logue supposed to have been recited ar 
the opening of a playhouse at Sydney on 
16 January 1796 containing tlxe lines: 
“True patriots all, for be it under- 
stood, 

We left our country for our country's 
good.” 

was also not written by Barrington. In 
The History of New South Wales, 1802. 
it is not even attributed to him, it is 
simply stated that the lines were spoken. 
(On the question of the real authorship 
see the Native Companion, March 1907). 
It would have been quite in keeping 
if Barrington had claimed the author- 
ship, for the central idea was probably 
“conveyed” from another source. Iii 
Farquhar’s comedy The Beaux* Strata- 
gem Aimwell says: “You have served 
abroad sir?” 

Gibbet: “Yes, sir, in the plantations; 
'twas my lot to be sent into the worst 
service. I would have quitted it indeed, 
but a man of honour, you know — 
Besides, *twa$ for the good of my 
country that T should be abroad.” 
Act III, scene II. 

R. S, Lambert, The Prince of Pickpockets; His- 
torical Records of New South Walest vols II and 
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V; Ilis{{)ri(:al Records of Australia, scr. T, vols I 
lo V: E. A. Pcihevick, Athcuacum, it) I'chruiiry 
i8t)S; Notes and Ojicvirs, u) Ntivonibcr i8y8; 
A. \V. Jose, Journal and Proceedings Jioyal 
Australian Ifistorical Society ^ vtil. XUT, pp, 291^-4; 
Times Liicra)y Supldantenf, Ntivcinlirr 

19‘jo, A renivirkiihlc umount o{ information ro- 
luting lo Harringlon is recorclctl in J, A. Fcr- 
gu.s(m\s Bihliogiuphv of Australia, especially on 
pp. 1.*) to 17, vol. L 

BARROW, John Henry {1817-187.1), 
journalist and politician, was born in 
England in 1817. He studied lor the 
Congregational ministry at Hackney Col- 
lege and had his first charge at Mai'kct 
Drayton in Shropshire. He was then 
translerred to Bradford in Yorkshire 
where he began writing for (he Bradford 
Obsewer, He went to Adelaide in 1851 
and obtained a position in the ofike 
of the South Australian Rcgislcr. He 
also did work on the literary side and, 
when Andrew Gurran (q.v.) went to 
Sydney, succx'cded him as principal 
leader writer. He begun preaching at 
Kensington and the Clayton Cliapel 
was built for him, but though an ex- 
cellent jMcachcr, Barrow was doubtful 
whether his real work lay in cluirdi 
life,, and he resigned his pastorate in 
1858 to enter the house of assembly 
for East Torrens. In the same year he 
left the Register to become editor and 
manager of the newly established South 
Australian Advertiser whose first issue 
appeared on u July. The first number 
■of the Chronicle came out a few days 
later, and in 1863 the Express was started 
as an evening paper. Though these 
papers were conducted with ability, the 
controlling company did not prosper, 
•and it was wound up in 1864. The papers 
passed into the hands of a proprietary ' 
'o£ eight persons of whom Barrow was 
one, and in 1871 Barrow and Thomas 
King became the sole proprietors. Bar- 
row was editor of the Advertiser until 
he fell into ill-health a few months 
before his death. 

To most people the editing of a news- 
paper is a sufficiently exacting piece of 
work, hut Barrow was a man of tireless 


energy and contrived also lo carry out 
the duties of a jueinl)er of parliajneni 
during nearly (he whole of this piTiocI. 
He (lid not seek re-elt‘ction foi* the 
assembly in iHtio but in iShi beeame 
a member of the legislative (Oimcil. In 
1870 he was one of (he South Australian 
delegates lo the intercolonial confer- 
ence held at Mcll)ounie, in 1871 he 
resignc (4 from the council, and in 1871? 
l}ccainc nietnber for Sturt in the house 
of assembly. He joined the seventh 
Ayers (q.v.) ministry as ti'casurcr in 
I March of that year and held the position 
until Ayers resigned in July 1873. About 
this time Barrow's lu'altli completely 
broke down, and though he went to (he 
intercolonial conference at Sydney as 
one of the Soutli Australian delegates 
in the hope that change of scene iniglu 
lead to its improvement, it (ontinued 
to deteriorate, and Im died at Adelaide 
on 2i} August 187.J, lie was married 
twice and left a widow, three sons and 
three daughters. 

Barrow had a great reputation in liis 
time us a speaker and journalist. It \vas 
said of him that he liad exuberant 
fancy, genial humour, a great gifv for 
getting the essentials of any problem, 
a faculty for understanding and inter- 
preting public feeling, and a wonderful 
command of jdain aiul elfectivc language. 
He was not a party man and was only 
once in office, but though he originatt^i 
little in parliament, as editor and j)oli- 
tician he exercised a personal inlluencc 
and had much political power. 

The South Auslralian Advertiser^ a.j August 
1H74; The South Ausindian Ticgkter, sj,| August 
J874; John Ti, Barrow, Notices of his Life, 
Labours and Death. 

BARRY, Alfred (i8a()-i()io), Anglican 
bishop of Sydney, second son oJ! Sir 
Charles Ihirry, architect of the houses 
of parliament, London, was )>orn at 
London on 15 January i8?G. Educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he had a distin- 
guished academic career, being fourth 
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wrangler and seventh classic. He was 
•ordained deacon in 1850 and priest in 
1853, and was successively headmaster 
of Leeds Grammar School, principal of 
Cheltenham College, and principal of 
Kiiig*s College, London. He was a canon 
•of Worcester from 1871 and of West- 
minster Abbey from *1881. In 1883 he 
was appointed third bishop of Sydney 
and was consecrated on i January, 1884. 
He was bishop of Sydney for just over 
live years but much of his time was spent 
in England. Resigning early in 1889 he 
returned to England and was assistant 
bishop at Rochester for two years, was 
made a canon of Windsor in 1891, was 
Bampton lecturer in 1892, and Hulsean 
lecturer at Cambridge in 1895, He was 
rector of St James, Westminster, from 
1895 to 1900, and assistant bishop at 
London from 1896 to 1900. He died at 
Windsor on 3 April 1910. He married 
in 1851, Louisa, daughter of Canon T. 
S. Hughes, who survived him with two 
sons. 

Barry was a man of fine intellect, 
shrewd, sagacious, a hard worker, and 
an excellent preacher. Yet his episcopate 
at Sydp.ey was not a success, partly be- 
cause in spite of his many gifts, he suf- 
fered from a reserved manner and a 
want of personal magnetism. He was a 
voluminous writer, the British Museum 
Catalogue lists about 60 books and 
pamphlets. These are largely lectures 
and sermons, and include First Words in 
Australia, a collection of sermons 
preached in April and May 1884 and 
published at Sydney in the same year. 
His most popular book was The T each- 
efs Prayer-Book] being the Book of 
Cnmmou Prayer with Introduction and 
\oles. 'I'his Yi\n into many editions. 
His Life (hut Works of Sir Charles Btnry 
was pni^lished in ifiOy. 

The Times, « April 1910; Crockford^s Clerical 
jr>irecl 07 y, 1910; P, Meniiell, The Dictionary of 
Australasian Biography, 

BARRY, John Arthur (3850-1911), 
journalist and storywriter, was born at 


Torquay, Devonshire, England, in 1850. 
His parents died when he was a child, 
and going to sea at 13 he was in 
the merchant service for 12 years. 
Leaving with a first mate’s certificate 
he came to Australia in the 1870s, 
and after working on Queensland 
goldfields, spent some years as a 
drover, boundary rider and station 
manager. He began writing for the 
press and contributed stories to the 
Australasian, Sydney Mail, Queens- 
lander, the Town and Country Journal, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, and others. In 
1893 he spent a holiday in England and 
published a collection of his stories, 
Steve Brown's Bunyip and other Stories, 
He had become acquainted with Rud- 
yard Kipling who wrote an introduc- 
tory poem for the volume. Barry returned 
to Australia and about 1896 joined the 
staff of the Sydney Evening News, and 
in the same year another collection of 
his stories was published. In the Great 
Deep: Tales of the Sea, This was fol- 
lowed by two novels, The Luck of the 
Native Born (1898), and A Son of the 
Sea (1899). Three collections of short 
stories followed, Against the Tides of 
Fate (1899), Red Lion and Blue Star 
(1902), and Sea Yar 7 is (1910). South Sea 
Shipmates, a sea story, was published 
posthumously in 1914, Barry died at 
Sydney on 23 September 1911. He was 
a man of lovable character who had had 
an adventurous life, and much of his 
work is based on his own experiences. 
His novels are readable, if somewhat 
conventional, and his short stories, some 
of which appeared in leading popular 
magazines in England, are usually 
thoroughly competent pieces of direct 
writing. 

The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 25 September 
1911; Biographical Preface to South Sea Ship- 
j?iaies; E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature, 

BARRY, Sir Redmond (18x3-1880), 
judge, first chancellor of the university 
of Melbourne, first president of the 
trustees of the public library of Victoria, 
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was the third son ol Major-general 
Henry Green BaiTy and his wife Phoebe, 
daiighler of John Armstrong Drought. 
He was born at Hallyclough near Glen- 
worth, County Cork, Ireland, in June 
j8i^. At first intended for the arniy he 
went to school in England but returned 
to Ireland to take up the study of law. 
He graduated B.A. at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1837 and was called to the 
Irish bar in 1838. He decided to go to 
Sydney but stayed only a few weeks and 
in November 1839 went to Melbourne, 
then only a very small settlement. He 
soon had a good practice and, a few 
months after the establishment of a 
court of requests in 1842, was made 
commissioner, at a salary of £100 a year. 
He showed his interest in the cultural 
life of the community by allowing people 
interested in literature to use the lib- 
rary at his house in Bourke-street, and he 
was also one of the founders and the 
first president of the Mechanics' Insti- 
tute, afterwards the Athenaeum Librai7. 
He was one of the early founders of 
the Melbourne Hospital and joined in 
the agitation for the separation of the 
Port Phillip district from New South 
Wales. He was appointed solicitor- 
general in 1851, and in January 1852 
became a judge of the supreme court. 
He had thus reached a distinguished 
position at the early age of 38, but his 
most valuable work was yet to come. 

It is always difficult to ascertain who 
began any particular movement and 
Barry did so much for both the uni- 
versity of Melbourne and the public 
library of Victoria, that there has been 
a tendency to think of him as the 
founder of both of these institutions. 
In the case of the university the position 
is quite clear. H. C. E. Childers (q,v.) 
was undoubtedly the founder, but 
directly die university bill became law, 
Lieutenant-governor La Tiobc (q.v,) 
invited Barry to become the first chan- 
cellor pro tern, and on 17 May 1853 lie 
was elected to this position by the coun- 
cil of the university and held it until 


his death. He took the greatest interest 
in it. Tlic council meetings were gener- 
ally held at the Jiulges ChauilxTs where 
he presided over the delilKTations with 
suave masterfuhiess. Ho reali/ecl from 
the beginning that the whole plan ol 
the institution, and especially the build- 
ings and curriculum, must be adcipiatc 
for present conditions and yet capable of 
future, ‘expansion. The university owed 
much to his fostering care and when he 
died there was great difficulty in finding 
a worthy successor. His w^ork for the 
public library was if possible even more 
important and more personal. When 
the date of opening the library had been 
fixed the first consignment of books from 
England had not arrived, and wlicu they 
did come there was barely three days 
in which to unpack and arrange them. 
BaiTy took off his coat and hel])ed in 
the good work and kept his assistants 
toiling until tuklnight. He visited the 
library almost daily, drafted the cor- 
respondence, and took part in making 
up the lists of books to be bought. 'The 
library became his sjjcdal hol^by; other 
trustees might neglect their duties and 
be absent from meetings but l}0 was 
never absent, and he carried out the 
necessary business whether a quorum 
were present or not. His interest was 
extended to the national gallery and 
museums which gradually developed 
from the original institution, and dur- 
ing his visits to Europe and America 
he lost no opportunity of furthering 
their welfare. All this was done while 
he was conscientiously carrying axu hivS 
duties as a judge of the supreme court. 
On occasions he was acting chief justice, 
and in the winter of 187(5 he adminis- 
tered the govoi'nment of Victoria during 
the absence of the governor and the 
chief justice. He was created a KXl.M.G, 
in 1877. He died at Metljournc after 
a short illness on 23 Nox'cmbor 1880. 
He had never married. His statue 
stands in front of the public library 
at Melbourne. 

Barry was a man of imposing pres- 
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ence. Though not a great lawyer, he 
was a sound, patient and courteous 
judge. He was kindly and charitable, 
very much the gentleman of the old 
school, and though no* doubt vain and 
a little pompous, no other Melbourne 
man of his time did. so much for edu- 
cation, literature and art. 

E, La T. Armstrong, The Book of the^ Public 
Library', Sir Ernest Scott, A Histoi'y of the 
University of Melbourne; The Argus, Mel- 
bourne, 24 November 1880; The Age, Melbourne, 
24 November 1880; Alumni DubJtnietises, 1924. 

BARTON, Sir Edmund (1849-1920), 
federalist and first prime minister of 
Australia, son of William Barton, a share 
broker and estate agent, was born at 
Sydney on 18 January 1849. Ho was 
educated at Sydney Grammar School 
and at the university of Sydney, where 
he graduated B.A. with honours in 
classics in 1868, and M.A. in 1870. He 
was Lithgow scholar in 1866, Cooper 
scholar in 1867, and medallist for clas- 
sics in 1868. On leaving the university 
he was articled to Burton Bradley, a 
solicitor, and he also read with G. E. 
Davis,* a well-known barrister of the 
period. He was called to the bar in 
1871, was successful as a barrister, and 
might indeed have become the leading 
advocate of his time. He, however, be- 
came attracted by politics and in 1877 
was a candidate for the university scat 
in the legislative assembly. He lost the 
election by a few votes, but two years 
later ♦was successful, and held the seat 
until the university was disfranchised 
in 1880. He was elected unopposed for 
Wellington in that year and became 
a representative of East Sydney from 
1882 to 1887. He was elected speaker 
in January 1883 and held this position 
until early in 1887, showing great 
ability in carrying out his duties. He 
lost his seat in 1887 and was nominated 
to the legislative council. In January 
1889 he joined the Dibbs (q-v.) cabinet 
as attorney-general but the ministry 


lasted for only about seven weeks. Barton 
was taking much interest in federation 
and in 1890 was on the editorial com- 
mittee of the Australia?! Federalist j a 
periodical for the discussion of federal 
problems. It did not appear until Janu- 
ary iSgi and then ran for only two num- 
bers. Barton was one of the represen- 
tatives of New South Wales at the con- 
vention which met at Sydney in March 
1891 and was a member of the constitu- 
tional committee. This committee 
framed the first draft of a bill to con- 
stitute the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The final stages of this drafting were 
completed by a sub-committee consisting 
of Griffith (q.v.), Kingston (q.v.), Inglis 
Clark (q.v.) and Barton. With a few ver- 
bal and minor alterations the bill was 
accepted by the convention and became 
the ground work of the constitutioni 
eventually adopted. Two great difficulties 
were in the path to federation, the 
reconciling of the rights of the large and 
the small states, and the conflict be- 
tween protection and freetrade. 

Barton entered the legislative as- 
sembly again in 1891 as a member for 
East Sydney, and when in October 
Parkes was defeated the old leader 
recognized that his health would not 
allow him to stand the strain of politi- 
cal leadership. He sent for Barton who 
then agreed to undertake the leadership 
of the federal movement. Dibbs, who- 
succeeded Parkes, asked Barton to join 
his cabinet as attorney-general, but his 
request was refused several times, as- 
Dibbs and most of the other members o£ 
the proposed ministry were opposed to 
federation. Eventually Barton realized 
that as a private member he could do 
little for federation, and agreed to join 
the ministry on the distinct under- 
standing that he was to liavc a free 
hand on that question, that the minis- 
ters as a body should support a resolu- 
tion expressing a general approval of 
the convention bill, that ministers would 
not give support to destructive amend- 
ments, and that the government would 
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bring the question forward early in the 
next session. 

Barton stated his own position very 
clearly in a si^ecch in the asscmi)ly. 
''There is one great tiling,” he said, 
"which above all others actuates me 
in my political life, and will actuate me 
until it is accomplished, and that is the 
question of the union of the Australian 
colonies.” In November 1S92 he suc- 
ceeded in carrying a resolution in the 
assembly approving of the convention 
bill, but it was impossible to do moi*e 
at this lime. In December he visited 
Corowa and Albur)^ and as a result 
branches of the Australian federation 
league were established in these and 
other towns. In July 1893 after a public 
meeting held at the Town Hall, Sydney, 
an Australasian federation league was 
constituted. It was received with apathy 
by some, with suspicion by others, but 
nevertheless it formed a rallying ground 
for the really cainicst federalists of Syd- 
ney and did much useful organizing 
and educational work during the federal 
campaign. Barton had endeavoured to 
persuade the freetraders to join him 
in forming this league and would not 
enter into a discussion of the fiscal ques- 
tion. But party feeling was too strong 
and their leader Reid (q.v.) held aloof. 
Branches of the league were, however, 
formed in the other colonies, conferences 
were held, and plans of actioia were 
prepared which had much influence 
in eventually bringing about federation. 

On 7 December 1893, the Dibbs gov- 
ernment was defeated upon a motion of 
censure on Barton, attorney-general, 
and O'Connor (q.v.), minister for jus- 
tice, who had accepted briefs in an action 
a.gainst the state railway commis- 
sioner. Both resigned and Barton lost 
his seat in July 1894 and dropped out 
of local politics for a period. He was 
doing a large amount of educational 
work in connexion with federation, 
and during the four years from January 
1893 to February 3897, addressed nearly 
300 meetings in New South Wales. At 


(lie c‘lociio3i of representatives of New 
South Wales, to be sent to the federal 
convention held on .( March 1S97, 
Barton headed the ]>oll willi over 100,000 
votes out of 139,850 voters. He was 
chairman of the const itiuioual eoni- 
mitlcc and of its^ drafting committee 
and Inought the bill before the con- 
vention. Its framework followed closely 
the 1891 bill, but various amendincnls 
and safeguards were introduced and the 
financial clauses were considerably al- 
tered. Barton handled the convention 
with gretit ability, and with sonic amend- 
ment the bill was passed. When it came 
before parliament in New Soutli Wales 
he had charge of it in the legislative 
council, where it met witli much oppo- 
sition. Several ainendments were pro- 
j)oscd, one of them being that vSydney 
slioukl be the federal capital. 'These, 
with many other suggested mncndiuents 
from the legislatnrcs of the other colon- 
ies, were considered at the Sydney meet- 
ing of the convention held in Septem- 
ber 1897, and the Melbourne st'ssion 
held in March 1898. On a-t March 
Barton, at a meeting at the Sydney town 
hall, made a great speech in explaining 
the bill and disposing of the criticisms 
of its opponents. Between then and the 
referendum held on 3 June 1898, lie 
spoke admirably and forcibly at the 
principal towns in New Soutii Wahfs in 
favour of the "Yes” vote. His efforts 
were not successful, for thougit there 
was a small majority, only 71*965 out 
of the required ’80,000 votes had been 
obtained. At the New South Walc.s 
election held in July, Barton decided 
to oppose Reid at East Sydney, but 
could iiot match Reid in dealing with 
a popular audience, and was dcfeatocl. 
'TJie federalists had, however, reduced 
Reid’s party majoriiy from 37 to 
Deakin (q.v.) was al)I(‘ to Write to 
Barton pointing out tiiat hi spite of his 
apparent oveithrow he Jiad "achieved 
a real and permanent success”. Reid 
having succeeded in getting a few modi- 
fications in the bill at a pi'cniiers* mcet- 
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ing, fought for it at the second referen- 
dum, and with Barton and Reid speak- 
ing on the one side, a large majority was 
obtained. In 1900 Barton went to Lon- 
don with Deakin, Kingston (q-v.), 
Dickson (q.v.) and Sir Philip Fysh 
(q.v.), as leader of a delegation to watch 
the passage of the bill through the Im- 
perial parliament. The main difficulty 
arose over the clauses relating ^to ap- 
peals to the privy council. Barton, 
Deakin and Kingston stood firmly for 
the bill as presented. Joseph Chambei'- 
lain objected to the limitation of the 
right of appeal, and the contest was a 
dour one. Eventually the bill was passed 
after a compromise had been agreed to 
which the Australian I'epresentatives 
felt did not affect the principle in- 
'^'olved. 

When the Commonwealth was in- 
augurated, there was a general feeling 
that Barton should be commissioned to 
form the first ministry. Lord Hopetoun 
(q.v.), however, invited Sir William Lyne 
(q.v.) to become the first prime minister 
of Australia. His reason for doing so 
was that Lyne was premier of the mother 
colon-y. He could scarcely be expected 
to be aware that Lyne had reached that 
position by a fortuitous combination of 
circumstances and had been one of the 
strongest opponents of federation. Lyne 
strove vigorously to form a cabinet, but 
Deakin for one was prepared to serve 
only under Barton. Lyne had to advise 
the governor-general to send for Barton, 
and on 31 December igoo his ministry 
was -formed. It was apparently a very 
strong ministry, but it held some in- 
tractable spirits. The problems before 
parliament were difficult, particularly 
the question of free trade and protec- 
tion, in connexion with which there 
was much strength of feeling. The 
Labour party which held the balance 
of power was divided on this issue, but 
thoroughly united over all other ques- 
tions of policy. It was a loquacious 
house with three parties in it, and its 
leader had no easy task; but during 


Barton's term as prime minister, in 
addition to the many necessary “machin- 
ery measures” for which Deakin as at- 
torney-general was 3 'esponsible, some 
important legislation was passed, in- 
cluding a customs tariff act, defence 
and naval agreement acts, the sugar 
bounty act, the immigration restric- 
tion act, and the judiciary act, which 
brought about tlie establishment of the 
high court. Much time was spent on 
the conciliation and arbitration and 
other bills which did not become law. 
Barton had fought a long and strenuous 
cam2:>aign for federation, but that cause 
was won, and he had no liking for the 
atmosphere of intrigue that was now 
developing in the federal house. In 

1902 he w’ent to England to attend the 
Inq^erial conference, and in September 

1903 he was content to leave the politi- 
cal sphere and become senior puisne 
judge of the newly constituted high 
court of Australia. Some of his friends 
urged him to become chief justice, but 
Barton realized fully the claims of Sir 
Samuel Griffith who was given that 
position. 

On the high court bench, Barton 
at first showed a tendency to con- 
cur with the chief justice. It would be 
easy to take the view that he was a 
tired man scarcely in the condition to 
show his full powers in conflict with 
so masterful a personality as Griffith. 
But this is not borne out by A. N. Smith, 
a well-known journalist of the period, 
who, in his Thirty Years: The Com- 
monwealth of Australia^ 1901-31, says: 
“In the courts, however, it was known 
that many of the judgments read by 
the chief justice had been written by 
Mr Justice Barton“. If, however, Barton 
did show any indolence at this period, 
it was only a passing phase for, after an 
attack of typhoid fever, both mind and 
body appeared to develop new vigour, 
and he, began a series of judgments 
marked by great intellectual power and 
clearness of expression. In his last few 
years his health gradually weakened and 
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he died suddenly from heart faihire on 
7 January ujiio. He became a member of 
the privy council in 1901 and was created 
G.C.M.G. in 190s. He was an honorary 
bencher of Gray’s Inn, London, and 
was given the honorary degrees of D.C.L. 
by Oxford, and LL.D. by Cambridge 
and Edinburgh universities. He also re- 
ceived the freedom of the city of Edin- 
burgh in 1902. He married in 1877, 
Jean Mason Ross. Lady Barton survived 
him with four sons and two daughters. 
His eldest son, Edmund Alfred Barton, 
born on 29 May 1879, was appointed 
a judge of the New South Wales district 
court in 1933. 

Barton had a fine presence and re- 
tained his good looks throughout his 
life. His eyes had remarkable beauty 
and expression. His old opponent Reid 
said of him in his autobiography, that 
for personal charm, combined with in- 
tellectual weight, he would place Barton 
even higher than Deakin. His wide cul- 
ture and great learning was almost a 
disadvantage when he was dealing with 
men of ordinary calibre.. He was not 
naturally a great orator, and as a young 
man was diffident about his ability as 
a speaker. With experience he became 
a good debater, logical and impressive, 
though sometimes too involved in style; 
and when he dealt with a subject so 
near to his heart as federation, he spoke 
with great effect. He has frequently been 
accused of indolence; the truth was that 
he liked taking things quietly, but when 
circumstances called for it, worked 
strenuously and at high pressure for long 
periods. It has been stated that he nearly 
■wore out his associates when the Com- 
monwealth bill was being drafted and 
one of his secretaries has spoken of him 
as '‘a terrific worker into the small 
hours*’. He despised the tricks of the 
parliamentary game, and could never 
put party before state. His record is one 
of sustained jmblic service. It was only 
a man of great public spirit who could 
have kept the cause of federation alive 
in New South Wales in the last 10 


years of the nineteenth century. Parkes, 
old and waning in health, had lost his 
influence, Reid was doubtful and appar- 
ently an opportunist, Lyne, Dibbs and 
other well-known politicians were hostile. 
Barton never lost faith, he imposed his 
faith on others, and by sheer force of 
character prevailed. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 8 January 1920; 
The Times, 8 January 1920; The Daily Tele- 
graph, Sydney, 8 January 1920; Quick and 
Garran. The Annotated Constitution of the 
Australia?! Commonwealth; B. R. Wise, The 
Making of ttie Australia?! Cojnnionwealth; W. 
Murdoch, Alfred Deaki?i; G. H. Reid, My 
Reminiscences; H. V. Evatl, Australian Labo?Ir 
Leader; Arthur N. Smith, Thirty Years; Chief- 
Justice Knox, Commonwealth Law Reports, 
igig’iQso; H. G. Turner, The First Decade of 
the Austi'alia?! Coinmo?iwealth; private infor- 
mation. 

BARTON, George Burneit (1836-1901), 
miscellaneous writer, born in 1836, was 
the second son of William Barton of 
Sydney and elder brother of Sir Edmund 
Barton (q.v.). He was called to the bar in 
i860, but became a journalist and was 
the first editor of Sydney Flinch. From 
1865 to 1868 he was reader in English 
literature at the university of Sydney; 
his introductory lecture, The Study of 
English Literature, was published in 
1866. In the same year appeared his 
Literature in Nero South Wales and 
Poets and Prose Writers of New South 
Wales, the first volumes of a bibliographi- 
cal and critical character to be published 
in Australia. Both books were very able 
pieces of work and are still consulted. 
Barton went to New Zealand a few^ears 
later, and for about two years was editor 
of the Otago Daily Times. He practised 
for some time as a barrister and solicitor 
at Dunedin, and in 1875 published A 
Digest of the Law and Practice of Resi- 
dent Magistrates and District Courts. 
He returned to Australia and in the 
eighties did much writing for the Even- 
ing News and the Sydney Morning Her- 
ald. He was then commissioned by the 
government to write the History of New 
South Wales From the Records, of which 
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he completed only the first volume, pub> 
lished in 1889. His The True Story of 
Margaret Catchpole was published post- 
humously in 1934. He died in September 
1901. • 

P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
.Biography; Robert Ridjardson, The Bulletin, 
21 September 1901. 

BASEDOW, Herbert (1881-1933), an- 
thropologist, was born at Kent Town, 
South Australia, on 27 October i88i. 
He was the youngest son of M. P. F. 
Basedow, who was minister of educa- 
tion in the W. Morgan (q.v.) ministry. 
Educated at Prince Alfred College, the 
School of Mines, Adelaide, and Adelaide 
university, Basedow subsequently stud- 
ied at the universities of Heidelberg, 
Gottingen, Breslau and Zurich, and 
graduated M.A., Ph.D., and B.Sc. He 
entered the geological department of 
South Australia and became assistant 
government geologist. He accompanied 
•or led several exploratory expeditions, 
developed an interest in the aborigines, 
and lived a considerable time among 
them. After leaving the geological de- 
partment, Basedow was appointed in 
1909 to take charge of the aborigines' 
department for the Commonwealth 
government in the Northern Territory* 
In 1925 he published The Australian 
Aboriginal, a volume of over 400 pages 
with many illustrations. This was re- 
printed in 1929. In 1927 he stood for 
Barossa in the South Australian house 
of assembly as an independent candi- 
date, was elected head of the poll, and 
held the seat until 1930. He was again 
elected for the same constituency in April 
^933* He died on 4 June 1933. He 
married Olive Nell, daughter of A. C. 
Noyes, who survived him. His Knights 
of the Boomerang, Episodes from a Life 
Spent Among the Native Tribes of Aus- 
tralia, was published posthumously in 
1935, and Basedow was also the author 
of various pamphlets on anthropology 
and geology. He was an able man whose 
energies were dissipated in too many 


directions for pre-eminence to be reached 
in any one of them. His most important 
work, The Australian Aboriginal, is the 
work of a scientific observer writing 
•largely from his own experience. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 5 June 1933; Who’s 
Who, 1933; Introductions to Basedow's books. 

BASS, George (1763-1803?), explorer, 
was born at Aswarby, near Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire, probably in 1763. His 
father, a farmer, died while he was a 
child, his mother gave him a good edu- 
cation and apprenticed him to a surgeon 
at Boston. He entered the navy as a 
surgeon and was on the Reliance in that 
capacity when she sailed for Australia in 
February 1795. Matthew Flinders (q*v.) 
was also on board and the two became 
fast friends. It was early determined 
that if opportunity offered they would 
endeavour to complete the examination 
of the east coast of New South Wales. 
Bass had brought out from England a 
small boat named the Tom Thumb, of 
about 8 feet keel and 5 feet beam, a 
remarkably small vessel in which to sail 
along an ocean coast. After their arrival 
at Sydney in September, they went south- 
ward in this boat, entered Botany Bay, 
and explored the George's River for a 
considerable distance. The report given 
Governor John Hunter (q.v.) on their 
return led to the settlement of Banks- 
town, one of the earliest towns estab- 
lished in Australia. Towards the end 
of March 1796 the two friends sailed 
again in their small boat and thoroughly 
explored Port Hacking after encounter- 
ing a storm on the way that nearly 
swamped them. The Reliance was then 
being repaired and Bass was able to get 
leave to endeavour to find a way over 
the mountains to the west of Sydney. 
He gathered a small party together but 
after spending 15 days on the work, 
could not find a pass and returned to 
Sydney. In June 1797 Bass found further 
employment in investigating a report 
that coal had been seen on the coast 
by a shipwrecked sailor south of Port 
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Hacking. A .scam of coal six feet deep 
was found in the face of a cliff. Towards 
the end of the year Bass obtained the 
use of a whaleboat, 28 feet incites long, 
which was manned with six volunteers 
from the king’s ships. His instructions 
were to examine the coast south of 
Sydney, as lar as he could go with safety. 
On 3 December the boat ^started on its 
long journey, on to December Jervis Bay 
was reached, and nine days later Two- 
fold Bay was discovered. There was a 
fair passage to Cape Howe, but gales 
were then experienced for several days, 
and it was not until 2 January 1798 that 
Wilson’s Promontory was reached. Mean- 
while the whaleboat had begun to leak 
badly. Next day smoke was discovered 
on an island near the promontory, which 
on investigation was found to be occu- 
pied by a party of seven escaped con- 
victs. They were nearly starving and 
Bass, after doing what he could for 
them, told them he would call at the 
island on his return. He then went on 
to Western Port which was reached on 
5 January. Twelve days were spent in 
examining this harbour, but provisions 
were running short and Bass thought 
it wise to return. On 18 January 1798 
the return journey was begun and, after 
landing on Wilson’s Promontory, Bass 
visited the island on whicli he had found 
the convicts; but it was impossible for 
him to find room for them in his boat. 
Two that were very feeble, he took on 
board, the other five he placed on the 
mainland, provided them with a musket, 
fishing lines and a compass, and advised 
them to endeavour to get back to Syd- 
ney along the coast. They were never 
heard of again. On 2 February Bass 
continued hi.s voyage and arrived at 
Sydney on 25 February. He had travel- 
led about 1200 miles in an open 
boat, often in bad weather, along 
an unknown coast and hatl addtxl grcailv j 
to the knowledge of ihe country. He 1 
also became satisfied in his own mind , 
that there was a strait between Tasmania 
and the mainland. Early in September 


1798 Governor Hunter wrote to Secre- 
tary Nepean to say that he was fitting 
out a decked boat, and that he pro- 
posed sending Flinders and Bass tO' 
settle that question and to sail round 
Tasmania. Their voyage began in the 
Norfolk, a sloop of 25 tons, on 7 October 
1798, and the task was accomplished 
when the Norfolk entered Port Jackson 
again qn 12 January lyOD- The exi.stcnce 
of the strait had been settled. Port Dal- 
rymple had been discovered, and a large 
amount of information had been col- 
lected. At the instance of Flinders the 
strait was named after his companion, 
Bass Strait. 

It is possible that Bass, who was of 
farming stock, may have considered 
settling near Sydney, as at about this 
time too acres of land were granted to 
him at Bankstowu. He returned to 
England in 1799 and in October 1800 
was married to Elizabeth Walcrhou.se, 
a sister of the captain of the Reliance. 
Early in 1801 he sailed for Australia 
again in the Venus, which had been 
purchased by a company consisting of 
Bass’s mother, wife, and some of his 
friends. The cargo was to be so^l at 
Sydney. She an-ived at Port Jacksion 
on 28 August 1801, and in November 
Bass contracted with the acting-governor, 
Philip Gidicy King (q.v.), to obtain pork 
from the Society Islands for the use of 
tlie colony. He made several voyages, 
and on 5 February 1803 sailed away 
for the last time. In May 1803 King,, 
in a dispatch to Lord Hobart, mentioned 
tliat Bass had sailed for the coast of Peru 
to endeavour to get a breed of guanacoes. 
(a kind of wild llama), and that he had 
given him a certificate to the Spanish 
government 10 tliat effect. Presumably 
ihLs was to be considered a passiport. 
Bass is occasionally referred to in King's 
dispatches of this period, and writing 
in December 1804 he says tliat he had 
“been in constant expectation of hearing 
from thence (Otaheite) by Mr Bass to 
whom, there is no doubt, some accident 
has occurred". A Captain Campbell of 
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the Harrington is stated to have brought 
intelligence on his return from a voyage 
in January 1804 that Bass had been cap- 
tured by the Spaniards, that his vessel 
and crew had been seized, and the cap- 
tives sent to the mines in South America. 
(Note on p. 518 of N.S,W., 

voL V.). King does not refer to this story, 
and there appears to be no evidence as 
to who received this report. .Robert 
Brown (q.v.) writing to Banks on 21 
February 1805 said of Bass—'lt is feared 
he has either fallen a sacrifice to the 
treachery of the South Sea islanders, or 
what is fully as probable has exposed 
himself to be captured on the coast of 
Peru.” A note on pp. 669-71, vol. iv, 
ser. i. Historical Records of Australia^ dis- 
cusses some of the various statements 
and rumours regarding the fate of Bass. 
He may have gone down with his vessel, 
and it is also possible that he may have 
been captured by the Spaniards and 
sent to the mines. If so he probably 
•died not later than in 1808. A Lieutenant 
Fitzmaurice, who was in Chile and Peru 
between September 1808 and April 
1809, stated that the whole of the British 
prisoners in those countries had been 
repatriated by 1808. 

Bass was a tall, handsome man of great 
courage and resourcefulness, eminently 
qualified to undertake the remarkable 
work he carried out, a man ”whose 
ardour for discovery was not to be 
repressed by any obstacle or deterred 
by danger”. (Flinders, A Voyage to 
Terra Australis, vol. I, p. XGVII). 

.Historical Recot ds of Australia, ser. I, vols II to 
V: Historical Records of New South Wales, vol. 
V; riindns. d Voyage to Terra Australis, vol. I; 
Sir Kvnest Scoii. The Life o\ MtilUicw Flhidcrs; 

]. n, Hc-iiloii, AustraUnn jyiciUmary of Dales: 
David Collins. An AccoiniL of the Ru ’glish Colony 
in Neze South it cics. (hapicrs XX and XXI. 

BATMAN, John (1801-1839), a founder 
of Melbourne, was born at PaiTamatta, 
New South Wales, on 21 January 1801. j 
(A. S. Kenyon papers at the publiclibrary 
Melbourne.) His father, William Bat- 
■man, came to Sydney in 1797. In 1821 


John Batman, with his brother Heniy, 
went to Tasmania and took up land in 
the north-east near Ben Lomond. In this 
wild country Batman became an experi- 
enced bushman, and took a prominent 
part with other settlers in hunting down 
the bushrangers who were terrorizing 
that part of the country. For his services 
in connexion with the capture of Brady, 
a notorious bushranger of the period, 
he was given an additional grant of 
land by the government. About this 
time Batman b^ecame interested in the 
aborigines who, in their conflicts with the 
settlers, seemed likely to be extermin- 
ated. With the approval of the govern- 
ment, Batman tried methods of concilia- 
tion, and induced many to come in and 
surrender themselves. It was felt at that 
time by the more humane members of 
the white community that the only hope 
for the blacks lay in their being segre- 
gated in some special area. Flinders 
Island was selected for this purpose, and 
though the experiment was not a success, 
it seemed to be a great improvement on 
the “shoot at sight” principle that was be- 
ing adopted by many colonists. Batman’s 
efforts were commended by the governor, 
Colonel Arthur (q.v.), and a further 
grant of 2000 acres of land was made to 
him. A great deal of Batman’s land, 
however, was of a wild character. He had 
heard from various sources of the pos- 
sibilities of developing what is now south- 
ern Victoria, and as early as 1825 he 
had discussed with John Helder Wedge 
(q.v.) a project to send an exploring ex- 
pedition across the Strait. In January 
1827 this idea was revived, and Batman, 
in conjunction witli J. T. Gellibrand 
(q.v,), sent a letter to Sir Ralph Darling 
(q.v.) applying for a grant of land on 
the mainland, and suggesting tliat it 
should be proportionate to the amount 
of stock proposed to be sent over under 
the management of Batman, who -would 
permanently settle there. The governor 
replied that he had no power to grant 
their request. Batman at this time was 
in prosperous circumstances and was 
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employing a large number of station 
hands. Some live years passed and it 
was then decided to form a syndicate, 
afterwards named the Port Phillip As- 
sociation, to carry the question further. 
Fifteen men including Batman, Wedge 
and Gellibrand were associated in this 
movement, and on lo May 1835 l^atman, 
accompanied by three wdiite assistants 
and six blacks, sailed from Launceston 
for Port Phillip, where they arrived on 
mg May. Batman's journal of this expedi- 
tion, now preserved at the Melbourne 
public library, may be found printed, 
with trifling amendments in the spelling 
and composition, in chapter IX of Bon- 
wick’s Fort Phillip Setilement 
After a preliminary examination of 
the country to the west of Port Phillip 
Batman sailed up to near the present site 
oE Williams town, landed at the mouth 
of the Yarra, and followed it up to where 
it is joined by the Saltwater, now Mari- 
byrnong, river. He followed the course 
of this river for some distance in a north- 
erly direction, and then proceeded east 
to the Merri Creek. There Batman' met 
a party of aborigines and purchased 
about 600,000 acres of their land. Bat- 
man tells us he explained fully to them 
what his object was, but it is prob- 
lematical what the aborigines thought 
they were doing when they affixed their 
marks to Batman's documents. No doubt 
the blankets, knives, tomahawks, etc., 
that he gave them were very wel- 
come. Batman then made his way back 
to the Saltwater River and came to the 
Yarra on 7 June. He had intended sail- 
ing next day for Tasmania, but the wind 
being adverse it was decided to explore 
the Yarra in a boat, and fresh water 
was found near the present site of 
Melbourne. It was on this day tliat Bat- 
man made the famous entry in his 
diary: —''This will be the place for a vil- 
lage." He left some of his party at In- 
dented Head and returned to Tasmania, 
having given Jiis repj-esenta lives instruc- 
tions to put off any person who might 
trespass on the land he had purchased. 


The Port Phillip Association then wrote 
to the secretary of state for the war 
and colonial departments requesting 
him to ratify the title to the land ob- 
tained from the natives. This was 
refused, and it was not until April 1839 
that the representatives of the associa- 
tion were informed that they would be 
allowed compensation to the extent of 
£7000- !• 

Meanwhile the party at Indented 
Head had been reinforced on 7 Aug- 
ust 1835 by the arrival of J. H. Wedge 
and Henry Batman and his family. On 
29 August a party organized by John 
Pascoe Fawkner (q.v.) sailed up the Yarra 
and started to make a settlement on the 
site of Melbourne. Four days later Wedge 
arrived and informed the members of 
Fawkner's party that they were trespass- 
ing. But Wedge liad no means of en- 
forcing his claim, and indeed in the eyes 
of the law all were trespassers. Fawkner 
himself arrived on 11 October and Bat- 
man on 9 November, but it was not un- 
til 20 April 1836 that Batman's family 
reached Melbourne. They lived for a 
time on Batman’s Hill near the site of 
the present Spenccr-strect railway station, 
and Batman conducted a store, and 
farmed land. He was apparently in 
fairly good circumstances for, at the sec- 
ond sale of Melbourne town allotments, 
he gave the highest price, £100, for the 
allotment on the north-west corner of 
Flinders- and Swanston-streets, but when 
he died on 6 May 1839 ^ ill- 

ness, his affairs were found to be very 
involved. Five years later a petition ad- 
dressed to the queen by his widow and 
children for a gi'ant of land was refused, 
on the ground that there was no power 
to accede to it. His only son was drowned 
in the Yarra before he was 10 years old. 
The family survives through his daughter 
Maria who married for the second time 
Robert Fennell, and his fourth daughter 
Elizabeth Mary who mamed William 
Weire of Geelong. 

Baunan was a courageous and adven- 
turous man, with all the resources of a 
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biishman used to working in \irgin coun- 
try, Good-looking in his youth, he w^as 
well-mannered and kindly, and his 
humanity to the blacks was far in ad- 
vance of his age. There'^is no possibility 
of obtaining general agreement on his 
claim to be the founder of Melbourne. 
Batman certainly wrote in his diary 
“This will be the place for a village”, 
but it is not unlikely that he w^as more 
concerned wdth obtaining grazing coun- 
try than founding a town. The party 
organized by Fawkner erected the first 
buildings in Melbourne, and Fawkner 
actually settled in Melbourne before 
Batman did. Both played an important 
part in the founding of the colony of 
Victoria and its capital. It would be 
futile to try to apportion the credit due 
to each. 

No contemporary portrait of Batman 
has survived. The drawing in the his- 
torical section of the public library at 
Melbourne was done by Charles Nuttall 
(q.v.) from a picture by Frederick Wood- 
house called “The Settlers' first meeting 
with Buckley” in which Batman appears 
as the central figure. This was painted 
in 18^1 and it is possible that the artist 
had something to work from, as Bat- 
man’s daughter Mrs Weire considered 
it to be “a remarkable likeness” of her 
father. Her testimony, however, has 
little value as she was less than 10 years 
old when her father died, 

R. B. Boys. First Years at Port Phillip; J. Bon- 
wick, John Batman the Founder of Victoria, 
and Port Phillip Settlement; H. Gyles Turner, 
The Victorian Histnriral Magazine, vol. VII; 
W. Moore, 'J'hc Vieforian Historical Magazine, 
vol. I. 

BAUER, Ferdinand (1760-1826), botani- 
cal artist, was born at Feldsberg, Austria, 
on 20 January 1760. His father was 
court painter to the- reigning Prince of 
Lichtenstein. In 1784 Dr John Sibthorp, 
who was visiting Vienna, engaged Bauer 
to accompany him on a voyage to Greece 
and the Greek islands as natural history 
painter. Bauer returned with Sibthorp 


to England to finish the drawings 
for his Flora Grceca, There he met 
Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.), and in 1801 was 
ap 23 ointed botanical draughtsman to the 
expedition to Terra Australis under Cap- 
tain Matthew Flinders (q.v.). He sailed 
on the Investigator with Flinders and 
proved to be a most capable and in- 
dustrious draughtsman. He had made 700 
drawings of plants and animals by July 
1802, and about 12 months later he 
speaks of having completed nearly 600 
more. He returned to England in 1805. 

In 1813 Bauer began his Illnstrationes 
Florae Novae Hollandiae which was not a 
financial success, partly because the artist 
was so conscientious that he endea- 
voured to do all the work himself in- 
cluding the colouring of the plates. He 
returned to Austria in August 3814 but 
continued to do much work for English 
publications including Lambert’s Pinus 
and Lindley’s Digitalis, etc. He died on 
17 March 1826. A brother, Francis Bauer, 
F.R.S., F.L.S. (1758-1840), was botanical 
painter to George III and did work of 
great merit. The name of Bauer has been 
perpetuated in several Australian plants,, 
and Cape Bauer on the Australian coast 
was named after Ferdinand by Flinders. 

John Lhotsky, The London Journal of Botany, 
vol. IT, 18.43, P- J. H. Maiden, Sir Joseph 
BankSy‘Y>- Thieme-Becker, AUgemeines Lexi- 
kon der Bildcnden Kiinstlcr, vol. III. 

BAVIN, Sir Thomas Rainsford (1874- 
1941), premier of New South Wales 
and judge, was the son of a Methodist 
clergyman the Rev. Rainsford Bavin. 
He was born at Kaiopoi, New Zealand, 
on 5 May 1874 and was educated at 
Auckland Grammar School, Newington 
College, Sydney, and the university of 
Sydney. He graduated B.A. in 1894 and 
LL.B. in 1897 winning the Wigxam 
Allen scholarship in 1895. called 

to the New South Wales bar and took 
part in the fight for federation. In 1900 
he was acting-professor of law at the 
university of Tasmania, and when Bar- 
ton (q.v.) became prime minister of 
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Australia in 1901, aclcd as his private 
secretary. He later held the same posi- 
tion with Dcakin (([.v.). He then practised 
at the bar in Sydney, sometimes as coun- 
sel for trade unions, and was chairman 
of various wages boards. In 1911 he was 
appointed chairman of a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the cost of liv- 
ing. When the 191.1-18 war broke out 
Bavin became a naval intelligence ofli- 
cer. He declined the olfer of a judgeship 
in 1917, and in the same year was elected 
to the legislative assembly as a national- 
ist. He had, however, had too many oj)- 
portimities of seeing both sides of social 
questions to be quite happy on the con- 
servative side of the house, and with 
others formed the Progressive party, 
which aftei^wards became the Country 
party. Bavin resigned from the Nation- 
alist party in igao, but accepted office in 
the coalition ministry formed by Sir 
George Fuller (q.v.) in December ipai 
which resigned directly the house met. 
Fuller, however, formed another min- 
istry in April 192^? in which Bavin was 
attorney-general until the ministry re- 
signed in June 1925. Fuller resigned his 
leadership soon after, and Bavin was 
leader of the opposition until October 
1927, when he became premier and col- 
onial treasurer. At the premiers* con- 
ference held in August 1930 Bavin was 
a leading figure, but his policy of 
economy was unpopular in New South 
Wales and his party was defeated at the 
election held in October 1930. Bavin 
fought this election in a state of failing 
health, in 1932 was obliged to resign his 
leadership of the party, and in the fol- 
loxviiig year retired from politics. He 
was made a judge of the supreme court 
l>tit his health failed to improve 
and he died at Sydney on 31 August 
1941. He maiTxed Edyth, daughter of F. 
E. Windicombc, M.L.C., who survived 
him with a son and three daughters* He 
was created K.C.M.G. in 3933. A selec- 
tion from his speeches was published in 
1935 under the title Thomas Rainsford 
Bavin Extracts from Ins Speeches 1923- 
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and his Macrossan (q.v.) lecture, 
Sir Henry Parkes His Life and Work, 
was published early in 1941. 

Bavin was a higlily cultured man of 
wide sympathies much strength of char- 
acter, and great courage. His political 
life covered a bincr period, and in the 
heal of coiiilicL during the 1930 election 
bitter things were said against him. In 
reality he ivas much liked on both sides 
of the house. He tried to apply to pub- 
lic affairs “the same standard of right 
and wrong, of honesty and dishonesty, 
of justice and injustice, that we de- 
mand in private life”. He had an im- 
portant share in the political life of his 
time, which would have been greater if 
he had been granted normal health. 

The Sydjicy Herat d, 1 September 19.11; 

The Anslralinn Quarterly, September 1941; 
Jhirke*s Peerage etc., 1939; Foreword to the selec- 
tion from his speeches; ('ulvudar, university of 
Sydney, 1897; The Bnlletin, ifi October 1933, 

BAYLEBRIDGE, William (1883-1942), 
poei, originally Charles William Block- 
sidge, son of G. H. Blocksidge, auctioneer 
and estate agent, was born at East Bris- 
bane on 12 December ]883. He was 
educated at Brisbane Grammar School 
and by a private tutor David Owen, 
M.A., a good classical scholar. He went 
to London in 1908 and published a vol- 
ume of poems. Songs of the South, which 
was followed a year later by Australia 
to England and other Verses. Both these 
hooks were suppressed shortly after 
publication. In 1910 no fewer than four 
volumes were privately printed, Moreton 
Miles, Soulhern Songs, A Northern Trail, 
and The Nexo Life, of which copies were 
sent to the principal public libraries, but 
few, if any, were sold to the public. 
"I’hci'e was no publisher's name on 
any of the volumes, and there was 
nothing to suggest where they had 
been printed. One of these books, 
however. The Nexo Life, was reviewed 
ill the Bulletin on 14 March 1912, and 
the anonymous reviewer, probably A. 
H. Adams (q.v.), pronounced it “an as- 
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tonishing thing to have come from Aus- 
tralia-astonishing in its crudeness and 
occasional strength, equally astonishing 
in its gassy rhetoric and its foolishness”. 
In another place he suggested that here 
was “a new prophet, a new poet— or a 
new lunatic”. But evidently the effects of 
the volume's strengtli were greater than 
those of its weakness, for the book was 
referred to several times in later, issues. 
Lite's Testaynent, c. 1914, A. Wreath, c. 
1916, and Seven Tales, 1916, were also 
privately printed, and attracted no 
notice, but in 1919 a volume of Selected 
Poems was issued by Gordon and Gotch 
at Brisbane, which slowdy made its way, 
helped by a literary group at Melbourne 
of whom Vance and Nettie Palmer and 
Frank Wilmot (q.v.) were the leaders. 
Baylebridge had returned to Queensland 
in 1919. He had travelled extensively in 
Europe, Egypt and the East, and is stated 
to have done ‘'special literary work” 
during the 1914-18 war. His familiarity 
with the subjects of the stories in his 
An Anzac Muster, privately printed in 
1921, suggests that he had personal ex- 
perience at the front, but there appears 
to be no evidence to show that he be- 
longed to any of the fighting forces. 

Baylebridge lived the last 20 years 
of his life at Sydney. He was continu- 
ally revising his poems and his philo- 
sophical writings in prose. His National 
Xoies, first ])iibiishcd in 1913, had a third 
edition in 193^. He received his first 
authoritative ixcognition as a poet in 
Nettie Palmer's Modern Australian 
Literature, published in 1924, and the in- 
clusion of seven of his poems in An 
Australasian Anthology, published in 
1927, was a confirmation of the standing 
Baylebridge had gained in Australian 
poetry. He had completed a volume con- 
taining a sequence of 123 sonnets in 
1927 but it was not published until 1934. 
H. A. Kdlow, in his Qiieensland Poets, 
states definitely on page 217 tliat this 
volume was published in 1927, but this 
is a mistake. Kellow discusses the son- 1 
nets and probably Baylebridge had lent | 


him the typescript and told him that he 
intended to publish in that year. When 
the book did appear in 1934 it was widely 
and well reviewed. Kellow had hailed 
him in 1930, as bidding fair to be “the 
greatest literary figure tliat Queensland 
has yet jDroduced”, but with the publica- 
tion of Love Redeemed Baylebridge 
took an acknowledged place as one of 
the leading Australian poets. In 1939 
he published a collected edition of his 
earlier poems under the title of This 
Vital Flesh, which was awarded the gold 
medal of the Australian Literature 
Society as the most important volume of 
Australian poetry of its year. A small 
volume of Sextains appeared in the same 
year, also Life's Testament, a reprint of 
the first section of This Vital Flesh. 
Baylebridge contemplated issuing a vol- 
ume or volumes of his later poems, also 
a popular edition of his prose tales An 
Anzac Muster, but they did not reach 
publication. He died at Sydney on 7 
May 1942. He never married. 

Baylebridge was tall, fair and good- 
looking, a good athlete in his youth, a 

f ood musician, and a sound man of 
usiness; he was interested in the Stock 
Exchange and was in a good financial 
position. He was pleasant in manner, an 
interesting conversationalist, i^erfectly 
normal and without suggestion of eccen- 
tricity, yet inclined to retire into him- 
self and live a separate life with his 
poeti'y and philosophy. In reality he 
was anxious for recognition, but whether 
consciously or not adopted methods of 
publication which made this difficult to 
be given. He was interested in the for- 
mat of books and his were always beauti- 
fully printed. His philosophy as ex- 
pressed in Naiinyjal Notes was much less 
original ih:ui he Ihouglit and will not 
be an imjDorianu purl of his fame. His 
prose in An Anzac Muster in spite of its 
mannerisms is excellent; at times it 
ranks with the best thal has been written 
in Australia. This book was i.ssucd in 
I an edition of 100 copies and is ex- 
I ceedingly rare. His place in Australian 
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pocLry has been sufficiently iiulicatccl. 
Unroruiiiatcly the bibliography of his 
works is confused, as some of the poems 
appear o'\'cr and over again in diilcring 
versions. It is to be wished that both a 
complete edition and a careful selection 
will some day be issued. On the question 
of the poet’s name there is some doubt. 
His name was originally Charles William 
Blocksidge. Up to 1923 at least he was 
signing his letters “W, Blocksidge” but 
not long afterwards he adopted the name 
of William Baylebridge, both in private 
life and for his books. He does not seem 
to have gone through any process of 
law, but there appears to be no reason 
why his wishes should not be respected. 
His death notice in the Sydney Morning 
Herald of 8 May 1942 gave his name as 
■"‘William Baylebridge”! 

Private information and personal knowledge; E. 
Morris Miller, AmhaVum Literature; H. A. 
Kcllow, Quevmland Poets; Firmin McKinnon, 
Mean jin Papers, June 1942; T. Inglis Moore, 
Six AuslraJiati Poets; H. M, Green, An Outline 
of Australian Literature, 

BAYLEY, Arthur Wellesley (1865- 
1896), prospector, discoverer of the Cool- 
gardie goldfield, was born at Newbridge, 
Victoria, on 27 March 1865. When only 
16 years of age he went to North 
Queensland and did prospecting and 
mining work at Charters Towers, Hugh- 
enden, Nonnanton, Croydon and Pal- 
mer. He then went to Western Australia 
.and^ landed at Fremantle with about 
thirty shillings in his pocket. He walked 
to Southern Cross, and while working 
there a few months later heard that 
gold had been discovered about 130 
miles to the cast. Bayley kept this 
in mind and determined some day 
to prospect this country himself. In Jan- 
uary 1889 he went to the Nullagxne dig- 
gings and Roobourne in the north-west. 
He'' had some success, and after return- 
ing to Perth worked again at Southern 
Cross. Hearing that gold had been found 
on the Ashburton he again returned to 
Perth, made to the north and found good 
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gold at Ford’s Creek. While prospecting 
on the Murchison he found Bayley’s 
Island in Lake Austin which also yielded 
good returns. He became associated 
with W. Ford Whom he had known in 
Queensland, who had heard of gold liav- 
ing been found to^ the east of Sou them 
Cross, and in June 1892 the two men 
with five horses set out to find it. Soon 
after reaching the site of Coolgardie they 
found a nugget, and within a few days 
had picked up about 80 ounces of gold. 
More rich alluvial gold was found and 
the two men were then compelled to re- 
turn to Southern Cross for supplies. On 
returning to the field a quartz outcrop 
with gold in it was found, which became 
the famous Bayley’s Reward mine, llie 
two men returned to Southern Cross 
with 554 ounces of gold, which they 
showed to the warden on 17 September 
1892. A reward lease was granted to 
tlu‘m, and on 20 September the Cool- 
gardie field was declared open, lliere 
was a tremendous rush to the field from 
Southern Cross, much gold was found, 
and in a few years Coolgardie was a 
thriving town. Bayley and Ford sold 
their claim to a coiu2:)any for £6000 and 
a sixth interest and Bayley, having re- 
turned to Victoria, took up land near 
Avcnel, and lived in prosperous circum- 
stances. Though a strong athletic man 
he fell into ill health, possibly on 
account of privations he had suffered 
while a prospector, and died at Avcnel 
of congestion of the lungs on 29 Octo- 
ber 1896. He left a widow but no child- 
ren. 

Bayley was an energetic personality 
with great courage and resource and 
was much liked. No matter what his 
circumstances might be he was always 
willing to help anyone In a less foi'tun- 
ate position. His success as a prospector 
was the result of great experience and 
perseverance. His associate Ford, :i man 
of reserved and cautious temperament, 
though 13 years older had a love 
and rcs])or.i for Bayley ”ihat amounted 
almost to reverence”. Ford went to the 
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east and lived at Sydney, where he died 
on i6 October 1933. 

The accounts of the finding of Bay- 
ley's Reward do not always agree. The 
varying versions are '^recorded in the 
paper by Sir John Kirwan mentioned 
below. 

♦ 

Sir John Kirwan, “Early Days”, Journal and 
Proceedings Western Australian Historical 
Society, December 1941; Seymour Express, 6 
November 1896; The Age, Melbourne, 31 Oc- 
tober 1896; J. Raeside, Golden Days, p. 131 et 
seq. 

BAYNTON, Barbara Janet Ainsleigh 
(186S-1929), author, daughter of 
Robert Laurence Kilpatrick, was 
born at Scone, Hunter River district, 
New South Wales, in 1862. In 1880 she 
married Hay Frater and in 1S90 Dr 
Thomas Baynton. A few years later she 
began contributing short stories to the 
Bulletin and six of these were published 
in 1902 under the title of Bush Studies, 
In 1907 appeared Hutnan Toll, a novel, 
and in 1917 Cobbers, a reprint of Bush 
Studies, with two additional stories. Dur- 
ing the 1914-18 war Mrs Baynton was liv- 
ing Jn England and in 1921 she married 
her third husband Baron Headley. She 
died at Melbourne on 28 May 1929. She 
was survived by Lord Headley, and two 
sons and a daughter by the first marriage. 

Barbara Baynton’s reputation rests on 
half a dozen short stories, written with 
much ability and power, and uncom- 
promising in their stark realism. The 
building up of detail, however, is at 
times overdone, and lacking humorous 
relief, the stories tend to give a distorted 
view of life in the back-blocks. 

The Argus, Melbourne, 29 May 1939; The Age, 
Melbourne, ag May 1939; Burke*s Peerage etc., 
1929; E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

BECiKE> George Lewis (1855-1913), 
known as Louis Becke, short-story 
writer and novelist, was born at Port 
Macquarie, New South Wales, where his 
father was clerk of petty sessions, on 18 
June 1855 (Atisi. Ency.). He was 


the youngest of six children and soon 
showed a disposition to wander. He 
has stated that before he was 10 he had 
twice run away from home. The family 
removed to Sydney and Becke was edu- 
cated at the Fort-street school. He began 
his voyages in the south seas at a very 
early age and there are two accounts of 
these beginnings: one by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, who presumably obtained his in- 
formation from Becke, which is prefixed 
to By Reef and Palm, and the other 
written by Becke and printed in the Red 
Page of the Bulletin on 27 February 
1913. It is difficult to reconcile them, 
and all that is certain is that Becke spent 
many years on vessels trading in the 
Pacific islands. In 1874 he was in Aus- 
tralia on the Palmer River goldfields, 
and later on unsuccessfully tried lo settle 
down as a bank clerk. He returned to 
the south seas as a supercargo and trader, 
and during the middle sei'cnties voyaged 
with the notorious “Bully” Hayes. The 
accounts of Becke's connexion with 
Hayes given in Neath Austral Skies, The 
Strange Adventures of James Shen*inton 
and other volumes, must, however, be 
read with caution as the boundary be- 
tween fact and fiction-writing is not 
clear (see Free and Easy Lajid by Frank 
Clime, page 346). This life continued 
for many years and provided most of 
the material for Becke's stories. During 
a visit to Australia in 1886 he married 
Bessie M., daughter of Colonel Mansell 
of Port Macquarie. In 1892 he returned 
to Sydney and encouraged by Ernest 
Favenc (q.v.) and J. F. Archibald (q.v.) 
began to contribute stories to the Bulle- 
tin. A collection of these. By Reef and 
Palm, was published in England in 
1894, followed by The Ebbing of the 
Tide in 1896. Bcckc went to London 
about the beginning of this year, 
helped by Archibald and McLeod (q.v.) 
of the Bulletin who advanced him £200, 
and he remained in Europe for about 
15 years, during whidi time a large 
number of collections of short stories and 
a few novels and stories for boys were 
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published. He was fairly paid by the 
magazines for his stories, but he always 
sold his books outright and never on a 
royalty basis. He went to Auckland, New 
Zealand, in 1910 and lived there for 
about a year. He was in Sydney again 
in the middle of 191 1 and died suddenly 
there on 18 February 1913, working up 
to the last. About 30 of Becke's books 
arc listed in Miller’s Australian Litera- 
ture with six other volumes written in 
collaboration with W. J. Jeffery. He 
was survived by his wife and a daughter. 

Becke said himself that any literary 
success he had achieved was due entirely 
to the training received from the editor 
of the Bulletin (J. F. Archibald) *Vho 
taught me the secrets of condensation 
and simplicity of language”. Once hav* 
ing learned this Becke had a wealth of 
experience to draw xipon and, though 
there was inevitably some monotony of 
thcnic, he wi'ote a very large number of 
stories of incident that can still be read 
with interest, and show him to have 
been a writer of considerable ability. 

The Bulletin, 27 February 1913; Introduction to 
By Reef and Palm\ E. Morris Miller, Aus- 
iralian Literature; Frank Chine, Free and Easy 
Land, Cihapter 29; The Sydney Morning Herald, 
19 February 1913. 

BEDFORD, Randolph (1868-1941), 
author and politician, son of Alfred 
Bedford, was born at Sydney on 28 July 
1868. He was educated at the Newtown 
state school and at the age of 16 was 
working in the western district of New 
South Wales. He had a short story 
accepted by the Bulletin in 1886, the first 
of a long series of contributions. In 
1888 he obtained a position on the 
At faults, Broken Hill, and in the follow- 
ing’ year went to Melbourne and was 
about two years on the Age, Much free- 
lancing followed, verse, short stories and 
sketches, written while travelling in Aus- 
tralia searching for payable mining 
fields. Between igoi and 1904 Bedforcl 
was ill Europe and wrote a series of 
travel sketches, which in igiG were col- 


lected and puhlisliecl under the title of 
Explorations in CAvilhniion. His first 
novel. True Eyes and the Whirhvind, 
appeared iu London in 1903, and his 
Snare of Stre 7 igfh was published two 
years later. 'Three short novels a])pearcd 
afterwards in the Bookstall scries, Billy 
Pagan, Minmg Engineer (1911), The 
Silver Star (1917). Aladdin and the Boss 
Cockie O919). He had also made a col- 
lection of his Bulleim verse in 1904 but 
the unbound sheets were all burned 
during a fire at the i:)rintcrs, except about 
six copies which were bound without 
title-page and apparently given to 
friends. A few years before his death 
Bedford stated that he did not regret 
the fire as some of the verses included 
"could only be excused on account of 
his extreme youth at the time of writ- 
ing”, He was then preparing a selection 
of his verse for the press which, however, 
was not published. 

In 1917 Bedford entered the Queens- 
land legislative council, pledged to work 
for the abolishment of that di amber 
which took place in 1922. In the follow- 
ing year he was elected to the legislative 
assembly for Warrego as a Labour mem- 
ber. He held this seat until his resigna- 
tion in 1937 to contest the Maranoa seat 
for the federal house of representatives. 
He was defeated, but was again elected 
to his old seat in the legislative assembly. 
He died on 7 July 1941, and was sur- 
vived by his wife and a grown-up fam- 
ily. As a politician Bedford showed him- 
self to be a great fighter, but he was too 
exuberant, too impatient, and too impet- 
uous for the council table, and was 
never included in any ministry. He was 
an .eloquent speaker who neither gave 
nor asked for ciuarter, and he was always 
loyal to his party, generous and kind to 
his friends. A big man physically and 
mentally, who always looked slightly over 
life size, he was om; of die ino^i (.oloiir- 
fiil personalities to eiilor polLti(.s in 
Australia. As a literary man he did a 
large amount of work. SJlost of his, poetry 
is not important, thoiigh the best of it 
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may be called good vigorous rhetorical 
verse. His Explorations in CiviUzalion 
has been praised, but it is only fairly 
good journalism scarcely worth collect- 
ing. The first two novels, True Eyes and 
the Whirlwind and The Snaie of 
Strength, are both viggrously and freshly 
written, but such excellent short stories 
as “Fourteen Fathoms by Quetta Rock”, 
included in Australian Short Stories, 
and “The Language of Animals” in An 
Australian Stoiy Book, suggest that his 
best work was done in that medium. 

The Courier^MaiU Brisbane, 8 July 1941; The 
Bulletin, 16 July 1941; The Worker, Brisbane, 
8 July 1941; E. Morris Miller, Australian Litera- 
ture', Nettie Palmer, Modern ^Australian Litera- 
ture; See also, Randolph Bedford, Naught to 
Thirty -three. 

BEEBY, Sir George Stephenson (1869- 
1942), politician, judge and author, was 
born at Sydney on 23 1869. He 

entered the education department of 
New South Wales Tvhen 14 years 
of age and became a pupil teacher. Sub- 
sequently he was an accountant, and in 
1900 qualified as a solicitor. He had be- 
come interested in the land taxation pro- 
posals of Henry George in 1890 and w^as 
prominent in the beginnings of the 
New South Wales Labour party. Beeby 
worked as a journalist for some time and 
then began practising as a solicitor. The 
arbitration act passed in 1901 brought 
him much business, and it was stated in 

1906 that his firm had been concerned 
in two hundred disputes. In January 

1907 Beeby stood as a Labour candidate 
for Blayney at a by-election caused by 
the resignation of W. P. Crick, but 
was defeated by 23 votes. He, how- 
ever, ^von the seat in the following Sep- 
tember, and with Holman (q.v.) was 
successful in considerably inodifyiiig the 
amending industrial disputes bill brought 
in by Wade (q.v.). AVHaen McGow^en (q.v.) 
formed the first New South Wales 
Labour ministry in October 1910, Beeby 
was his minister of public instruciion 
and of labour and industry until Sep- 


tember 1911, and minister for public 
works, from September 1911 to Decem- 
ber 1912. He had, however, come to the 
conclusion that the time had arrived for 
the formation of a party which would 
include the moderates of ail parties. He 
resigned from the cabinet in December 
1912 and was re-elected for Blayney on 
his new policy on 23 January 1913. He 
failed to get support in the house, and 
resigned from parliament. He had been 
called to the bar in 1911 and now worked 
up a successful practice as a barrister. 
When Holman formed his national min- 
istry in November 1916 Beeby became 
minister for labour and industry with 
a seat in the legislative council. In 1918 
Beeby, who had in the meanwhile been 
elected to the assembly for Wagga. suc- 
ceeded in passing an industrial arbitra- 
tion amendment act though it was 
strongly opposed by the Labour party. 
Towards the end of that year he visited 
Europe and the United States and, 
shortly after his return in June 1919, re- 
signed from the government as a pro- 
test against administrative acts in con- 
nexion with the sale of wheat and the 
allotting of coal contracts. In 1920 he 
was appointed a judge of the New South 
Wales arbitration court, and in 1928 
he became a member of the federal con- 
ciliation and arbitration court bench. 
He was appointed chief judge in March 
1939 and in the same year was created 
K.B.E. He retired in 1941 and died on 
18 July 1942. He married in 1892 and 
was survived by children. 

Beeby was the author of Three Years 
of Indnstrial Arbitration in New South 
Wales (1906), a pamphlet; Concerning 
Ordinayy People (i 9 ^ 3 )» ^ volume of 
readable plays; In Quest of Pan (1924), 
a satire in verse on some of the Australian 
poets of the period; and A Loaded Leg- 
acy, a light novel whicli appeared in 

1930- 

The Sidney Morning Herald, 24 January 1913* 
20 July 1942; H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour 
Leader, Burke's War Gazette, 1940. 
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BELL, Sir josi-iuA Petkr (i8i>7<i88i), 
politician, was born in Ireland, on 19 
Jiinuary 1827 and came to New Soudi 
\ Vales with his parents in 1831 (Aust, 
En(y.). He was educated at Sydney 
College, and I’he King's School, Parra-* 
niatta. With his lather and brothers he 
acquired an interest in Jinibour station 
near Dalby, Queensland, in 1863 became 
a member ol the legislative assembly lor 
Dalby, and held the scat until he trans- 
ferred to the legislative council in 1879, 
He was colonial treasurer in the first 
Queensland ministry under R. G, Her- 
bert (q.v.) from December 1864 to Feb- 
ruary 1866 when A. Macalister (q.v.) be- 
came premier, and Bell was given the 
.same position. Shortly afterwards there 
was a hnaiicial crisis owing to the failure 
of two banks, and Bell as treasurer stated 
that he intended to issue ‘‘inconvertible 
government notes*'. The governor, Sir 
George Bowen (q.v.), considered this 
would be an infringement of the prero- 
gatives of the crown and Macalister 
thereupon resigned on ao July 1866. He 
formed another ministry in August with 
Bell as minister for lands who resigned 
with his colleagues a year later. In 
March 1871 he became treasurer again 
in the A, H. Palmer (q.v.) ministry and 
held this office until January 1874, In 
March 1879 he entered the legislative 
council, was elected president, and ad- 
ministered the government of Queens- 
land during the absence of the governor 
from March to November 1880. He died 
.suddenly on 20 December 1881. He was 
created K.G,M.G. shortly before his 
death. He was a man of education, with 
a fine appearance, a typical squatter, and 
•a strong conservative, eminently suited 
for his position as president ot the 
council. He married Margaret Miller, 
daughter of Dr D’Orsey, who survived 
him with children. A son Joshua Thomas 
Bell is noticed separately. 

J. H. Heaton, Australian dictionary of Dates] 
P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biogjraphy; C. A. Bernays, Queensland Politics 
During Sixty Years. 


BELL, Joshua Thomas (1863-1911), 
politician, son of Sir Josliua Peter Bell 
(q.v.), was born at Ipswich, Queensland, 
in 1863. He was educated at Brisbane 
Grammar school and Cambiddgc univer- 
sity, where he became president of the 
union. He was ad^nitted to the English 
bar, returned to Australia in 1889, and 
a year later became private secretary to 
Sir Smnucl Griffith (q.v.). In 1893 he 
was elected to the legislative assembly 
lor Dalby and held this seat for the rest 
of his life. He was elected chairman of 
committees in 1902 and in September 
1903 joined the A. Morgan (q.v.) min- 
istry as minister for lands. W. Kidston 
(q.v.) succeeded Morgan in January 1906 
but Bell held his old position in the 
new cabinet until November 1907, and 
was also minister for railways from Feb- 
ruary to July of that year. He was min- 
ister for lands in the second Kidston 
ministry from February to October 1908, 
and then home secretary until 29 June 
1909, when he was elected speaker. He 
died on 10 March igii after a long ill- 
ness. He married in 1903 a daughter of 
the Hon, John Ferguson, who survived 
him with a son and a daughter. He was 
an admirable speaker and administrator 
whose early death was much regretted. 

The Brisbane Courier, 11 March xgii; G. A. 
Bernays, Queensland Politics During Sixty 
Years. 

BENNETT, George (1804-1893), natur- 
alist, was born at Plymouth, England, on 
31 January 1804. On leaving school he 
visited Ceylon in 1819, and on his return 
studied for the medical profession. He 
obtained the degree of M.k.G.S. in 1828, 
and later F.R.C.vS. After qualifying as a 
medical man he obtained employment 
as a ship's surgeon, and visited Sydney 
in 1829. 1832 his friend (Sir) Richard 

Owen was engaged in examining the 
structure and relations of the mammary 
glands of the Ornithorhyncus, and Ben- 
nett became so interested that on leav- 
ing England shortly afterwards for Aus- 
tralia he determined while in that 
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country to find a solution of the ques- 
tion. (Transactions of the Zoological 
Society, voi. I, 1835, p. 222). In May 
1832 he left Plymouth on a voyage which 
terminated almost exactly two years 
later. An account of this appeared in 
1834 in two volumfs under the title 
WaJiderings in New South Wales, 
Batavia, Pedir Coast, Singapore, and 
China. In 1835 Bennett published in the 
Transactions of the Zoological Society 
of London, voL I, pp. 229-58, “Notes 
on the Natural History and Habits of 
the OrnithorhynciLS paradoxus, Blum”, 
one of the earliest papers of importance 
written on the platypus, Bennett again 
went to Australia in 1836 and estab- 
lished a successful practice as a physic- 
ian at Sydney, He, however, kept up his 
general interest in science, and acted as 
honorary secretary of the Australian 
Museum which had just been estab- 
lished. He compiled A Catalogue of the 
Specimens of Natural History and Mis- 
cellaneous Curiosities deposited in the 
Australian Museum which was published 
in 1837. In i860 he brought out his 
Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia. 
He kept up a correspondence with his 
early friend Sir Richard Owen, to whom 
he had sent the first specimens of the 
Nautilus to arrive in England, and with 
Darwin and other scientists of the time. 
He was much interested in the Sydney 
botanic gardens and the Acclimatization 
Society, and was a vice-president of the 
Zoological Society, and a member of the 
board of the Australian Museum, He 
died at Sydney in his ninetieth year on 
29 September 1893. He was married 
three times and left a widow and three 
sons. In addition to the works men- 
tioned Bennett contributed papers to 
the Lancet, the Medical Gazette, the 
Journal of Botany, Loudon’s Magazine 
of Natural History, and other journals. 
The variety of his interests may be sug- 
gested fay the fact that he published in 
1871 papers on “A Trip to Queensland 
in Seardb of Fossils” and on “The In- 
troduction, Cultivation and Economic 


Uses oi the Orange and Others of the 
Citron Tribe”. I\'hen 84 years of 
age he contributed the chapter on 
“Mammals” to the Handbook of Sydney, 
prepared for the Sydney meeting of the 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science held in 1888. In 
1890 the Royal Society of New South 
Wales awarcied Bennett the Clarke 
memorial • medal for his valuable con- 
tributions to the natural history of 
Australia. 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, \ol. VIII, 1893, p- 542; The 
Journal of Botany, vol. XXXII, iSg'j., p. 191; 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 30 September 
J- Heaton, Australian Dictionary of 
Dates, p. 233. 

BENT, Andrew (1791-1851), early prin- 
ter, was born in 1791 or towards the 
end of 1790, He began working at 
Hobart as a printer in 1812 and started 
the Hobart Town Gazette in June 1816. 
In 1820, when he was examined by 
Bigge (q.v.), he stated that he had a sal- 
of £30 a year, and had rations for 
his wife, himself and a “Government 
man”, who was allowed him as an assist- 
ant, He must have become fairly pros- 
perous as in 1823 he was one of the 
original proprietors of the Bank of Van 
Diemen^'s Land, and he mentioned on 
one occasion that he had spent £1000 in 
improvements in the country. His press 
was in Elizabeth-street, Hobart, close to 
Bathurst-street, Probably the earliest of 
his publications that has survived is Copy 
of an Address to His Honour Lieutenant 
Governor Davey, which is dated 1815, 
In 1818 he brought out Michael Howe, 
the last and worst of the Bush Rangers 
of Van Diemen’s Land, wdiich has been 
described as the first work of general 
literature printed in Australasia (J. A. 
Ferguson, Bibliography of Australia, No. 
716). In spite of difficulties in collecting 
subscriptions Bent had been able to en- 
large and carry on Iiis paper for many 
years, but the coming of Governor 
Arthur (q.v.) in May 1824 caused him 
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many clifliciillics.. From llic bcj>inninj>’ 
Ardiur Iiatl tic terminal that the press 
must be eoiUi'oilcd with a lirni hand. He 
first claimed the government ownership 
of the Hobart Town Gaze, lie , but Bent 
sent evidence against this to Governor 
Brisbane (q.v.) at Sydney, who decided 
in his favour. The editor of the paper, 
E. H. I’homas, was, however, extremely 
tactless in his comments on what had 
occurred, and Arthur could be a formid- 
able antagonist. In March 1825 he en- 
couraged the bringing of suits for libel 
against Bent, arising out of comments 
on the actions of government officers. 
In March 1826 Bent was sentenced to 
three months* imprisonment and a fine 
of £200, and in May he was sentenced to 
an additional three months and a fur- 
ther fine of £100, in connexion with 
another case. From prison Bent wrote 
wdth spirit to say that he had neither 
written nor suggested the objectionable 
articles, and that his paper had never 
been the "'tool of a faction**, as chief 
justice Pedder (q.v.) had stated. A pub- 
lic subscription to pay the amount of 
the fines seems to have been successful. 
In June 1825 Arthur had appointed 
James Ross and G. T. Howe govern- 
ment printers, and had given them in- 
structions to bring out a newspaper. It 
appeared in June 1825 the title of 
Bent*s paper, and with even the serial 
number of issue, and for some weeks 
two papers appeared, each claiming to be 
a continuation of the original Gazette, 
From 19 August Bent brought out his 
paper with a new name, the Colonial 
Twirs and Tasma 7 iian Advertiser, but it 
was cveiiLually made imimssiblc for him 
to carry it on. In 1827 when an act of the 
council was passed requiring all papers 
to be licensed, Bent was refused a licence, 
and he was obliged to sell his paper. He 
carried on his printing business, among 
his publications being the Vmi Diemen's 
Land Pocket Almanack, piil)li.shed in 
1824 continued from (825 onwards 
as the Tasmm'iian Ahnunack, He 
printed and brought out other jjublica- 
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Lions; his Be 7 it\s News and Tasmanian 
TkrcC'penny Register ran from January 
to Deccnil)cr 18^58. In February 
he went to Sydney and from 1^5 
Ajn'il 18^59 contfiiucd this pa])cr under 
the title Bent's Nexes and New South 
Wales Advertiser, ^liltle is known of his 
last years except that towards the end 
of his life he was living at Sydney in 
difficult circumstances. The exact date 
I of his death is not recorded, but he was 
buried on 27 August, iSsi. He married 
in 1836 and had a large family. 

Bent came originally to Tasmania as 
a convict. He must have committed his 
offence as a very young man, and it was 
probably trivial. He deservedly had a 
good character in Hobart. His fight for 
the liberty of the press was supported 
by G. Mcrcditli (q.v.) and other well- 
known citizens, and he was undoubtedly 
unjustly treated by Arthur. The editor 
of the Historical Records of Australia 
states bluntly that ArLhur*s instigation 
of the appropriation of the title of 
Beni*s paper was “an act of literary pir- 
acy and breach of copyright** (ser. III, 
vol. IV, p. 15), For this Bent never 
received any compensation. 

Historical Records of Australia, scr. III, vols 
III to VI; R, W. Giblin, The Early History of 
Tasrtiania, vol. IT; J. A. Ferguson, Bibliography 
of Australia; J. Fenton, A Historv of Tasmaxiiai 
J. West, The History of Tasmania; Copy of 
Marriage Register, Hobart, at Mitchell Library; 
Registrar General, Sydney, for date of death. 

BENT, Elljs (0.3783-1815), judge-advo- 
catc of New South Wales, was probably 
born in 1783. His date of birth is some- 
times given as 1779, but he was die sec- 
ond son of Robert Bent, and his elder 
brother, Jeffery Hart Bent (q.v,), who 
was born in 1780, stated in Febriuuy 
1816, that when Ellis Bent died he was 
“little more than thirty-two years old** 
(H,R, of /!„ scr. IV, vol. j, p. iSi). 
Educated at Petorhouse, Cambridge, 
! he graduated B.A. in 1804, and M.A. in 
I 1807, was called to the bar in November 
I 1805, and in May 1809 was ajipointcd 
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juclge-aclvocaic ol New South Wales. He 
arrived at Sydney on i January 1810 on 
the same vessel as Governor Macquarie 
(cj.v.) and found that his incompetent 
predecessor, R. Atkins, liad left his olBce 
in much confusion. IJent set himself to 
clear this iip, and in the following year 
addressed a letter to* the Earl of Liver- 
pool describing the administration of 
justice in the colony, and making many , 
suggestions for its betterment. The most i 
important of these were that a supreme 
court should be established with a judge 
and two magistrates sitting with him, 
and that there should be trial by jury. 
Macquarie, who had found Bent most 
helpful to him, recommended that if the 
plan were adoj^ted. Bent should be made 
the first judge. At a later date he sug- 
gested that Jeffery Hart Bent (q.v.), 
a brother of the judge-advocate, should 
be appointed an assistant-judge. Ellis 
Bent was, Iiowcvcr, passed over, and tlie 
position of judge was given to his 
brother. Ellis Bent had been treated 
with great consideration by Macquarie 
in connexion with the erection of a 
house for his use, but became at odds 
witli the governor on account of the I 
delay in building a suitable court house. 
Macquarie also considered that Bent 
did not treat him with proper respect, 
and he could not persuade him to frame 
port regulations in accordance with his 
wishes. Like his brother, Bent disagreed 
with Macquarie on the ([ucsiion of the 
treatment of emancipists, and in Febru- 
ary 1815 the governor, after setting 
out the position in a dispatch to Earl 
Bathiu'st, asked that Bent should be 
instructed to treat him with “more 
respect and deference, and that Your 
Lordship will define in express terms 
how far Mr Bent is subject to my 
orders and control and how far he is 
bound to assist me with his legal advice 
when called upon for that purpose''! 
As a result Bent w^as recalled, but before 
the news of this could reach Sydney he 
died there on 10 November 1815. He 
left a widow and four children, and a 


fifth was born subsequently. \ pension 
of £200 a year was granted to Mrs Bent 
in 1817 and she returned to England. 

Ellis Bent -was au amiable, hard- 
working and conijK'tcnt official. He ^vas 
no doubt encouraged by his brother in 
jiis opposition to the governor, and the 
fact that he \vas in bad licalth from the 
time of his arri\ al, and often overworked, 

, did not help matters. Macquarie a2:)pear’s 
i to have acted with both moderation and 
consideration. 

Admissums to Pet^nhoiise, j>. 373; Historical 
Records of Auslraha, ser. I, vols Vll, VIII, IX; 
ser. IV, vol, I; The GctUleuian's Magazine, voL. 
•‘^7, p. 63G; Maiioii Phillips. A Colonial Auto- 
cracy, 

BENT, Jkffkry Hart (1780-1852), first 
judge in i\ustralia, the son of Robert 
Bent and elder brother of Ellis Bent 
(q.v.), born in 1780, w^as educated at 
Mr Barnes’s school, Manchester, and 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1804, and M.A. in 
1807. In volume III of Admissions to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, his first 
name is given as Geoffrey. He was called 
! to the bar in 1806, was appointed judge 
of the supreme court ol New South 
Wales ill 1814, and arrived at Sydney 
on 28 July of that year. He had been 
only a few weeks in the colony before 
he was appealing to Earl Bathurst against 
a decision of Goi'crnor Macquarie (q.v.) 
10 fit u]D one of the wings of the hospital 
as a temporary court Jioiise. There was 
much delay in holding the first silting 
of the court, -wliich was eventually fixed 
for 1 May 1815, and even then there ivere 
repeated adjournments because Beni 
had laid down the inanciple that any- 
one who had been transported could not 
be allowed to practise as an attorney. 
Macquarie vras anxious that all convicts 
who had expiated their crime should 
be given every opportunity to rehabilL 
tale themselves and lead normal lives as 
members of the community. Some of the 
men objected to by Bent had hitlierto 
been j^ermitted to plead before his 
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InolhtT, Ellis Bcnl, (lie judge-advocate, 
and Macquarie was satisfied that no evil 
(onscc[uen(’es had resulted. He poiiilcd 
out, too, that under the new regulations 
there would be only one attorney in the 
colony who woulcl be able to plead, 
and that therefore one party only in 
each suit could have legal assistance in 
bringing his case forward. The tone of 
Bends communications to the governor 
showed a great want of respect, and 
on 1 July 1815 Macquarie wrote to Earl 
Bathurst about the Bent brothers, stat- 
ing that it had now become “absolutely 
necessary for the good of the colony . . . 
that they or I should be removed from 
it“. Both of the brothers were recalled 
and Jeffery Bent left for England in 
1817. He was subsequently chief justice 
of Grenada from 1820 to 1833, of wSt 
Lucia, 1833 to 1836, and from 1836 to 
1852 of British Guiana. He died at 
Georgetown, Dcmcrara, on 29 June 
1852. 

Bent was difficult and autocratic. His 
feelings on the employment of ex-con- 
victs in courts are to some extent 
understandable, but he made no allow- 
ance for the differing views of Macquarie 
and the difficulties with which the gov- 
ernor had to contend. 

A^7nissio}ts to Trhiiiy College, Camb 7 'idg€, vol. 
Ill; F. Boasc, Modern English BiographT, Bis- 
tort cni Records of Anstrnlia, ser. I, vols VII to IX, 
ser. IV, vol. 1 ; Genii eman*s Magazine, vol. xs2, 
j>. 322; Marion TMiUlips, A Colonial Autocracy. 

BENT, Sir Thomas (1838-1909), politi- 
cian, ivas born at Penrith, New South 
Wales, on 7 December 1838, His father, 
a contractor, came to Melbourne in 1849, 
where he aftewards became a market- 
guixlencr. Bends first position was in a 
shop, but soon afterwards he became an 
assistant in his lsither*s garden. He had 
received little education and, in his own 
xvords, had no childhood. Before he was 
21 he was working a garden of his 
own near McKinnon on the outskirts of 
Melbourne. In 1861 he was appointed 
rate-collcctor for Brighton, and a year 
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later was elected a councillor of the 
shire of Moorabbin, of which he became 
president a few years later. In 1871 he 
opposed George Higinboihani (q.v.) 
for the Brightorf' scat in the legislative 
assembly and, to tlic amazement of 
everyone,' was returned. But Bent was 
personally popular^ and had thoroughly 
canvassed the electorate. In 1874 he was 
elected, a councillor for Brighton and 
resigned his position of rate-collcctor. 
tie was afterwards mayor of Brighton 
no fewer than nine times. It has been 
stated that he never missed a council or 
committee meeting. In 1880 he became 
minister of public works in the Service 
(q.v.) ministry, and in July 1881 he was 
minister of railways and vice-president 
of the board of land and works in the 
OXoghlcn (q.v.) ministry which came 
in with the slogan “Peace, Progress and 
Prosperity'', and, though looked upon 
by many as a stop-gap ministry, lasted 
until March 1883. Bent proposed an 
extensive programme involving the con- 
struction of 800 miles of railway. Pos- 
sibly all the linCvS could not have been 
defended, but, though Bent has been 
accused of courting popularity by pro- 
mising every district a railway, the out- 
lay in most cases was w^arraiued. llie 
time had come to open up the country. 
In October 1887 Bent was a candidate 
for the speakership, but was defeated 
by Sir Matthew Davies. In Octobei 1890 
he was appointed chairman of the first 
railway .standing committee and did 
good work, scrutinizing closely the ques- 
tion of cost in relation to public utility. 
In 1892 he was elected speaker, defeating 
two good candidates in Sir Henry Wrixon 
(q.v.) and John Gavaii Duffy, Bent 
was scarcely suitable for speaker by tem- 
perament, and the extent of his know- 
ledge of parliamentary law was at least 
doubtful. He was, however, a better tac- 
tician than either of his adversaries, and 
his personal popularity was always a 
valuable asset. 

Bent was one of the early land-boom- 
ers and at one time thought himself to 
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be a rich man. During the financial crisis 
of 1893 he became bankrupt of every- 
thing except courage and cheerfulness. 
At the election held in 1894 he lost his 
seat in parliament and retired to the 
country, where he made a living by dairy- 
farming. This placed him on his feet 
again, and in after years he often said 
that he never saw a cow without wanting 
to take off his hat to her. In 1897 Jie was 
a candidate for the Port Fairy seat in 
the legislative assembly, but polled so 
few votes that he lost his deposit. It was 
considered that his political life was 
over, and when he became a candidate 
for his old seat at Brighton in 1900, no- 
body thought that he had the slightest 
chance. Hoivcver, he won the seat by 
a substantial majority. In June 1902 
he became a member of the Irvine 
ministry as minister of public works 
and heahh and vice-president of the 
board of lands and works. From Feb- 
ruary to July 1903, he was minister of 
railways. It was during this period that 
the great engine-drivers’ sU'ikc occurred, 
which was only broken by the firmness 
of Bent and the premier, Irvine. In Feb- 
ruary 1904 he .succeeded Irvine as pre- 
mier and remained in office for nearly 
five years. In addition to being prcmie3% 
Bent had the 2^ortfolios of public works 
and railways. Much legislation was 
passed relating to improvements in pub- 
lic health, oducaiion, old age i:)ensions, 
and water conservaiion. In March 1907 
he took a trij) to England for reasons 
of health, and returned in August. In 
June 1908 he was made a K.C.M.G., 
but on 4 December his government 
w^^as defeated and went out of office. He 
was bitterly attacked in connexion with 
some land transactions on the route of 
a suburban railway, but an inquiry into 
his government’s land dealings freed 
Bent from the suspicion that these had 
been carried out for his personal profit. 
He died after a short illness on 17 Sep- 
tember 1909. He was married, twice: (1) 
to Miss Hall and (2) to Miss Huntley, 


and was survived by a daughter of the 
second marriage. 

Bent was a remarkable man, who made 
his way by a combination of astuteness 
and i^crsonal jjopularity. I'he slim youth 
with a joke for c\cryone, who was 
elected a shire councillor at 24 years 
of age, became a corpulent man in later 
life, with a determined heavy walk and 
a rolling body. He knew the \veak side 
of human nature and could |3lay on it, 
and he had a good command of English, 
which he used freely. He could play the 
buffoon on the public platform with 
snatches of song, reminiscences, and 
execrable jokes, apparently impromptu, 
but often carefully prepared. His appeal 
was to the average man and he knew 
what he w’as doing. In parliament he 
was an excellent whip and, in ihe 
cabinet, a man of force who believed 
in his coimiry. He had been given little 
education, but accumulated a fund of 
knowledge. Some of the most inuDortant 
steps in the extension of secondary edu- 
cation iverc made while he ivas j^remier,. 
and lie came to the rescue of Melbourne 
university when better educated men 
seemed indifferent to its troubles. A man 
of action rather tlian a thinkci', he suc- 
ceeded in getting important things done 
when finer spirits might have failed. 

The Age, i8 September 1909; The Argus, 18 
ScptembcT igog; The Year Book of Australia, 
i8g8 and 1902; Sir Ernest Scott, A History of 
the Unwenily 0/ Melbourne; P. Menneil, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

BERNAYS, Lewis Adolphus (1831- 
1908), public servant, son of Dr A. 
Bernays, professor of German language 
and literature at King's College, London, 
was born on 3 May 1831. He was edu- 
cated at King’s College, and at the age 
of nineteen, emigrated to New Zealand, 
where he engaged in sheep farming. 
About tw^o years later he went to Sydney, 
and in 1852 obtained a position on the 
staff of the parliament of New South 
Wales. At the end of 1859 he was ap- 
pointed clerk to the legislative assembly 
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of Queensland, came to lirisbane in i8()o, 
and was presejil at die opening of the 
first parliamcnL He organized the inner 
working ol: parliament, became an 
authority on procedure, and was the 
guide and friend of successive generations 
of members of parliament, until his 
death at Brisl)ane on ss August 1908. 

Bernays had other activities and was 
for a time secretary to the Brisbane 
board of waterworks and afterwards a 
member of the board. He was one of the 
founders of the Queensland Acclima- 
tisation Society, and for a period its presi- 
dent. He was interested in economic 
botany, published in 1872 The Olive and 
its Products^ and in 1883 Cultural Indus- 
tries for Qxieensla 7 id\ Papers on the 
Cultivation of Useful Pla^its Suited to 
the Climate of (hieensland. He married 
Mary, daughter of William Borton, and 
was survived by four sons and four 
daughters. He was created C.M.G. in 
1892, 

Bernays was a highly competent pub- 
lic servant, who exercised no little in- 
fluence in the Queensland parliament. 
He knew thoroughly its law and practice, 
and in times of difficulties i:)arty leaders 
naturally turned to him. He was a good 
friend, a man of culture; and he re- 
mained a student all his life. One of his 
sons, Charles Arrowsmith Bernays, born 
in 1862, was the author of Qiieensland 
Politics During Sixty Years, and of 
(yueensland — Our Seventh Political 
Decade, 

The Brisbane Courier ^ 24 August 1908; C. A. 
Bernays, (hieensland Politics During Sixty Years; 
Who*s Wfio, 1908; Burke's Peerage etc., 1908. 

BERRY, Alexanukr (1781-1873), pion- 
cer, was born in Pifesliirc, Scotland, on 
30 November 1781. He was educated at 
the Grammar School at Cupar, and after- 
wards studied medicine at St Andrews 
and at l£dinburgh university. He was 
then appointed as surgeon’s mate on an 
Indi'ciinan bound lo China, but having 
to attend the flogging of seamen led lo 
liis ceasing to follow his profession, and 


in 1807 he became part owner and super- 
cargo of a ship, the City of Edhiburgh. 
He reached Sydney on 13 January 1808, 
subsequently voyaged to islands in the 
Pacilic and New* Zealand, and in Decem- 
ber 1809, by the use of much tact and 
firmness, succeeded in rescuing a woman, 
two girl diildren 'and the shijD’s boy of 
the Boyd, all the rest of the ship’s crew 
having been massacred by the Maoris. 
Berry made various trading voyages, but 
in 1812 the City of Edinburgh became 
waterlogged near the Azores and sank, 
though Ben^ succeeded in reaching the 
island of Graciosa in one of the boats. 
He found his way to Cadiz, where he 
met Edward WoIIstonecraft, who became 
his agent and afterwards his partner. 
In 18 zg they settled in sSydney and Berry 
at once established a high reputation. In 
February 1820, Governor Mactjuaric 
(q.v.) described him in a dispatch wliich 
Berry took to England as ‘'an eminent 
merchant of this place”. Both the part- 
ners obtained grants of land, and in 
1822 another large grant near the Shoal- 
haven River was obtained, which was 
of a swampy nature and considered to 
be unfit for sheep. A large number of 
assigned men was obtained, and the land 
was drained by digging a canal between 
the Shoalhaven and Crookhaven rivers. 
The partnership continued until 1831, 
when WoIIstonecraft died. Berry man- 
aged the convicts chiefly by moral in- 
fluence, found that many of them had 
been transported for comparatively 
trivial offences, and that if well treated 
they were willing to work well. In after 
years Berry proved to be a most con- 
siderate landlord when there was much 
.sculcmcnt on his estate. He was made 
a magistrate, in April 1828 was nomin- 
ated a member of the legislative coun- 
cil, and lie was also a member of the 
new legislative council formed in 1856, 
from wliicb he resigned in 18O1. He was 
a jioor speaker and had little in li nonce 
on the legislation of his Lime. He 
lived to be nearly 92 and died at 
Sydney in full possession of his facul- 
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ties on 17 September 1873. He married 
Elizabeth Wollstonecral’t, his partner's 
sister, who died in 1845. He had no 
children. 

Berry contributed a ’paper “On the 
Geology of Part of the Coast of New 
South Wales" to fhe Geographical 
Memoirs, published by Barron Field 
(q.v.) in 1855, and he left in manuscript 
his Reminiscences which were not pub- 
lished until igis. The account of his ad- 
venturous early days is interesting, but 
only a few pages were given to his life 
in Australia. He was well-read, had much 
knowledge, and had a good memory, 
but he seems to have been a man of 
modest nature who did not realize how 
interesting much of the life of the period 
w’ould have been had he chosen to 
record it. His draining of the land at 
Shoalhaven was an admirable piece of 
work which led to the development of 
the district. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, ig September 
1873; Reminiscences of Alexander Berry; His- 
torical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols VI, 
Vll, X to XVII, XXIII; J. Jervis, Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol. XXVII, pp. 18-87; J. H, Watson, ibid, vol. 
Ill, pp. 234-5. 

BERRY, Sir Graham (182^-1904), 
premier of Victoria, was born at 
Twickenham, near London, on 28 
August 1822. His father, Benjamin Berry, 
was a fairly prosperous tradesman, who 
had married a Miss Clara Graham. Their 
son had few educational advantages, 
and on leaving school , at an early age 
was apprenticed to a draper. Subse- 
quently he was in business for himself 
at Chelsea. In 1852 he emigrated to 
Melbourne and opened a business as a 
general storekeeper and wine and spirit 
merchant at Prahran, but receiving a 
legacy, returned to England on busi- 
ness in 1856. He came back to Australia 
in 1857 and in i860 bought the Colling- 
wood Observer. In the same year he was 
elected to the legislative assembly for 
East Melbourne, almost by chance. A 
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dissolution of parliament had been 
granted, it w^as knotvn that there would 
shortly be another election, and the 
other candidates withdraw to save the 
expense of a double election. In 1861 
Berry changed his constituency to the 
neighbouring one of Collingwoocl and 
was elected at the head of the poll. As 
a private member he spoke frequently, 
and about 1865 liecame a member of 
a group in the opposition corner which 
advocated a policy of protection. He 
lost his seat at the 1866 election and then 
went to Geelong and bought an interest 
in the Geelong Register. He was elected 
for Geelong West in 1868 and became 
treasurer in the J. Maepherson (q.v.) 
ministry in faniaVv 1870. Maepherson 
resigned in iho Ujilowir.g April. In June 
1871 Berry became treasurer and com- 
missioner of trade and customs in the 
C. G. Duffy (q.v.) ministry and succeeded 
in increasing the sinall protective duties 
of the time. He, however, resigned in 
May 1872 on account of objection hav- 
ing been taken to the appointment of his 
father-in-law as a pier-master. 

In August 1875 Berry foi'med his first 
ministry and attempted to bring in a 
land tax with exemptions for small 
estates. The ministry was defeated and 
the James McCulloch (q.v.) ministry was 
formed in October. Berry had been re- 
fused a dissolution and under a sense 
of grievance organized a policy of stone- 
walling, and also, as president of a reform 
league, addressed many meetings 
throughout the country. After the 1877 
election Berry's follow^ers constituted 
about three-quarters of the house. He 
immediately carried a land tax bill 
through the assembly, and after some 
delay it was also carried in the legis- 
lative council. But ill-feeling between 
the two houses grew. When Berry in- 
cluded payment of members in the ap- 
propriation bill instead of bringing 
in a separate bill, the council refused 
to pass the appropriation bill. Early 
in January 1878, a Government Gazette 
Extraordinary was issued, announcing 
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that the governor in council had dis- 
missed all the judges of county courts, 
courts of mines and insolvency; all police 
magistrates, coroners and wardens of 
goldfields; the engineer in chief of rail- 
ways; a large number of heads of de- 
partments; and about a hundred other 
highly paid officials. Opponents of Berry 
maintained that this was simply a vin- 
dictive reprisal on the council, whose 
members had many friends among those 
dismissed. The government claimed that 
as the appropriation bill had not been 
passed, it lacked the money to pay salar- 
ies. The bitterest feelings were aroused 
and there was panic in financial circles. 
As the result of negotiations between the 
houses, an act authorizing payment of 
members was passed, and the appropria- 
tion bill was again submitted and agreed 
to. Reform of the council then became 
a popular cry and an attempt was made 
to pass a constitution amendment bill- 
It was thrown out by the council, and 
Berry and C, H. Pearson (q.v.) went 
as an embassy to England to put the 
assembly's case before the colonial of- 
fice. Berty declared that the embassy was 
a complete success, and when he returned 
he was met by enthusiastic and cheering 
crowds throughout the length of Coll ins- 
street, Melbourne. In reality, he had 
failed, for practically he had been told 
that the colony needed no further powers 
to enable it to manage its own affairs. 
Early in 1880 Berry's vast majority had 
disappeared and James Service (q,v*) 
came into power for a few months. There 
was a second election in 1880, at which 
Berry again obtained a majority and 
was premier from August 1880 to July 
1881. A legislative council reform act 
was passed, which increased the number 
of members and reduced the qualification 
for franchise to all freeholders of £10 
annual value. Berry was defeated in 
July 1881, and was never again premier, 
in 1883 the opposing forces were so 
nearly equal that a coalition was effected 
with James Service as premier and Berry 


as chief secretary. This ministry lasted 
nearly three years and useful work was 
done. In 1883, with Service, he repre- 
sented Victoria at the federal conven- 
tion, and was igain a representative at 
the federal council of Australia in Janu- 
ary 1886. He was, then appointed agent- 
general for the colony of Victoria in 
London, and was created a K.C.M.G. 
soon 'after his arrival in England. He 
returned to Melbourne at the end of 
1891 and was elected as member for East 
Bourke Boroughs in 1892. He was 
treasurer in the Shiels ministry from 
April 1892 to January 1893, and was 
then elected speaker in succession to 
Thomas Bent (q.v.). He carried out his 
duties with success, but lost his seat at 
the election of 1897. Parliament then 
made a grant of £3100 to jnirchase an 
annuity of £500 a year for him, and he 
lived in retirement until his death on 
25 January 1904. He was twice married 
and was survived by eight children of 
his first marriage and seven of his 
second. 

Berry had few advantages in his youth 
but educated himself by hard reading 
and contact with his fcllow-men. His 
fine oratory was marred to some extent 
in his early days by careless grammar 
and uncertainty in his aspirates. With 
the years his speaking gained in polish 
and dignity without losing its force. An 
excellent parliamentary tactician and a 
clever handler of men, he had a great 
effect on his time, not so much by the 
actual measures he passed as in his 
rousing of the power of democracy. He 
was hated and feared by the moneyed 
classes; and at one period seemed to 
them to be merely a dangcroits dema- 
gogue, In spite of his vanity and egotism 
he was really interested in the advance- 
ment of the ]X‘0])lc us a wJiolc, and did 
valitablc work agJiiusi <jpi)oncnis grow- 
ing too set hi ihcir conservatism, and 
too afraid of innovations. He did his 
share in the campaign for the unlock- 
ing of the lands, and for good or ill was 
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larg'ely instrumental in making pro- 
tection the settled policy of Victoria. 

The Agej Melbourne, 26 January 1904; The 
Argus, Melbourne, 26 January 1904; H. G. 
Turner, A History of the Colony of Victoria*, 
W. Murdoch, Alfred Dcakin: A Sketch, 

I 

BEVAN, Llewelyn David (1845-1918), 
congregational divine, was born at 
Llanelly, Wales, on 11 Septembeif 1842. 
He was the son of Hopkin Bevan, an 
actuary, his mother was the daughter 
of a congregational minister, and an- 
cestors on both sides of the family had 
been well-known preachers. Bevan was 
educated at University College school, 
London, and London university, which 
he entered in 1858. He graduated B.A. 
and LL.B. with first-class honours, and 
entering the congregational ministry in 
1865, became assistant minister to Dr 
Thomas Binney at the King's Weigh- 
House chapel, and in 1869 pastor of the 
Tottenham Court Road chapel. Under 
his ministry the congregation steadily in- 
creased and the building, one of the 
largest churches in London, was often 
crowded. In 1870 Bevan married Louisa 
Jane, daughter of Dr Willett, and some- 
what later became lecturer in English 
language and literature at New College 
while still retaining his pastorate. He 
also stood for the London school board 
and won a seat in spite of much opposi- 
tion. In 1874 he visited x\merica and for 
two months ministered at the Central 
church, Brooklyn. 

Bevan, though still a young man, had 
allowed himself to undertake so many 
responsibilities that he began to feel 
the strain of them, and his time was so 
taken up he had little opportunity for 
even keeping up his reading. He was 
offered the Collins-sU'eet Independent 
church at Melbourne, and the Old Park- 
street church at Boston, but declined 
both. In 1876 he went to the Brick Pres- 
byterian church. New York, one of the 
most important churches in the city. But 
though successful in his work, in 1882 
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he returned to London, having accepted 
a newly-established church at Highbury 
Quadrant. There he had one of the 
largest congregations in London, with a 
men's meeting numbering four hun- 
dred. He kept up his interest in social 
questions, and four times was offered 
a seat in the house of commons. One 
of these included his native town, and 
had he acepted, he would have been re- 
turned unopposed. He felt honoured by - 
these requests, but it would have been 
impossible to be a member of parlia- 
ment and also keep up his ministry, in 
which he was doing excellent work. In 
1886 he was for the third time offered 
the pastorate at Melbourne and decided 
to accept it, largely because he felt the 
change would be good for his growing 
family whose health often suffered dur- 
ing the winter months. 

At Melbourne Bevan found a large 
church with an attendance of well over 
one thousand, two mission churches and 
a large number of societies. To these he 
added a literary society and intro- 
duced the holding of a mid-day service 
every Thursday. At the centennial ex- 
hibition held in 1888 he was chairman 
of the jury of education, which entailed 
much work, and he also kept up his in- 
terest in social questions. When the Lon- 
don dock strike occurred in 1889 he 
preached the sermon when the Con- 
gregational Union and the Trades Hall 
council united in a religious ser^uce at 
the town hall, Melbourne, at which the 
collection on behalf of the dock labour- 
ers came to £80 os. ijd. He was much 
pleased when the council of the Trades 
Hall presented him with a box contain- 
ing the odd three halfpence. But again 
he found there was no end to his em- 
ployments, and in i8gi was glad to have 
the opportunity of revisiting England to, 
attend the international Congregational 
council, of which he had been elected 
one of the four vice-presidents. Retui'n- 
ing to Australia Bevan shortly after- 
wards found Melbourne plunged in the 
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financial troubles that followed the 
breaking of the land boom. With his 
usual energy he joined in the movement 
to help the unemployed, and he also 
endeavoured to popularize his church 
by inviting discussion after the services. 
During the federation campaign he 
spoke in favour of it at many centres. 
At the time of the first federal election 
in 1901 he was asked to contest Coran- 
gamite but declined to do so. As the 
years went by his church began like 
other city churches to suffer from the 
exodus to outer suburbs, and he felt 
that possibly a younger man was needed 
to cope with the changed position. In 
1909 he accepted the post of principal of 
Parkin Congregational College, Adelaide. 
He was now 67 years of age and 
believed he could do better work in a 
less strenuous field of action. The col- 
lege was for young men preparing for 
the Congregational ministry, and Bevaii’s 
wisdom, knowledge and wide experience 
of life, fitted him admirably for his new 
w^ork. He died at Adelaide on 19 July 
1918. His wife survived him with three 
sons and four daughters. There is a 
stained glass window to his memory at 
the Collins-strect Independent church, 
Melbourne. He was given the honorary 
degree of D.D. by the university of 
Princeton. His eldest son, Rev. H. L. W. 
Bevan, was a missionary in China, his 
second son, David J. D. Bevan, was for 
some lime judge in the Northern Terri- 
tory, Australia, and his third, Louis R. 
O. Bevan, was a professor at the univer- 
sity of Pekin, 

Bevan was a striking figure with a 
ruddy countenance and leonine mane 
of hair, which in later years was snow 
white. He had amazing energy, charity 
and optimism, a catholic outlook on life, 
and great powers as an orator and 
preacher. 

Louisa J. Bevan, The Life arid Reminiscences of 
Llewelyn David Bcva?i; The /Irgus, Melbourne, 
s»a July 1918; The Register, Adelaide, 20 July 
191&; The Advertiser, Adelaide, ao July 1918. 


BIDWILL, John Cawk (1815-1853), 
botanist, eldest son of James G. Bid- 
will, a merchant of Exeter, England, 
was born at Exeter iii 1815. FIc was 
educated for a 'commercial life but de- 
veloped an interest in science, and in 
particular, botany. He arrived at Syd- 
ney in September 1838, intending to 
take up land, though he had also some 
connexion with a firm of Sydney mer- 
chants. Finding there would be delay 
in obtaining land, he went in a schooner 
to New Zealand, arrived at the Bay^ of 
Islands on 5 February 1839, and during 
the next two months made a long jour- 
ney into the interior of the north island 
collecting botanical and other scientific 
specimens. An account of this journey, 
Rainhles in New Zealand, was published 
in London in 1841. He tells us that 
“these rambles were abruptly put an 
end to by the increasing business of the 
mercantile lirm at Sydney with which I 
am connected'' (Rambles, p. 88), but he 
returned to New Zealand in and 
spent some time at Port Nicholson and 
its neighbourhood. About the year 184^? 
he met Joseph Dalton Hooker who, in 
his InlTodnclory Essay to the Flora of 
Tasmania, mentions that Bidwill 
accompanied him “in my excursions 
round Port Jackson and impressed me 
deeply with the extent of his knowledge 
and fertile talents". On 1 September 
1847 he became temporary government 
botanist and director of the botanic gar- 
dens, Sydney, until the newly-appointed 
director, Charles Moore, arrived in Aus- 
tralia and took up his duties in Janu- 
ary 1848. Bidwill was then appointed 
commissioner of crown lands and chair- 
man of the bench of magistrates for 
the district of Wide Bay in what is now 
Queensland. In 1851, while marking out 
a new road to the Moreton Bay district, 
he became separated from his compan- 
ions and was lost without food for ei^ht 
days. He eventually succeeded in ctntmg 
a way through the scrub with a pocket 
hook, but never properly recovered 
from his privations, and died on 16 
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IMarch 1853 at Tinana, Wida Bay, at < 
the early age of 38. FIc discovered the 
Bunya Bunya tree (A)aucnrin Bidwilli), 
of which he took a young living plant 
to England iu 1813, th« Damniara or 
Queensland kauri pine {Daminara 
rolnisLa), and the JSfympfioc ^iganica. 

J. FI. Maiden, The Sydney Botanic Gardena, 
Biographical Nulca, No. VIll; The Gentlernan’i 
Magazine, 1K53, 11 , p. 209. ^ 

BIGGE, John Thomas (1780-1S43), 
judge and king’s commissioner, was the 
second son of Thomas Charles Bigge. 
He was born in Northumberland, Eng- 
land, in 1780 and educated at Nciv- 
castle Grammar School, \Vestminstcr 
School, London, and Christ Church, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1801, 
M.A. in 1804, and was called to 
the bar in 1806. After practising as a 
barrister lor some years he was made 
chief justice of Trinidad in the AVest 
Indies, and after his return to England 
in 1818 was appointed a commissioner 
to inquire into the state of New South 
Wales. He left England on 30 April 
18 1() and arrived at Sydney on 26 Sep- 
tember. 

"J’he powers given to Bigge were ^'ery 
wide, and it was inevitable that he 
should come into conflict with Governor 
Macquarie (q.v.). Macquarie had ve- 
ceived instructions that he must adopt 
any alterations or improvements Bigge 
might suggest, the only alternative being 
that should he take upon himself the 
“heaA'y responsibility of declining to 
accept his suggestions, you wnll com- 
municate to me without delay the 
reasons for your refusal for the special 
consideration and decision of His Royal 
tiighness'*. An early clash took place 
when Macquarie insisted on appointing 
Br Redfcrn as a magistrate in spite of 
Bigge*s strongly expressed disapproval. 
In due course a dispatch from Lord 
Bathurst, while giving full credit to Mac- 
quarie’s motives, directed that Redfern 
should be removed from the magistracy. 

A second source of trouble arose when 
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Macc[Liaric sent a questionnaire to the 
magistrates and chaj)Iains in New Soutli 
W'alcs de.siring ilieui 10 express their 
o})inions on the improvenicnis that had 
taken place during the governor’s ad- 
ministration. Bigge naturally fell that 
this was an interference wdth his duties 
as a commissioner. In February 1820 
Jiigge went to Hobart and soon estab- 
lished hannoiiioiis relations with Lieu- 
! tenant-governor Sorcll (q.v.). He spent 
six weeks in ilie south ol the island and 
then, accompanied by Sorell, went north 
to Port Dalryiiiple, going most thor- 
oughly into the problems he had to deal 
with. He returned from Tasmania, 
arrived at Sydney on 4 June, and re- 
sumed his inquiries in New South A Vales. 
He left Sydney for England on 14 Feb- 
ruary 1821 and the first part of his 
“Report of the Commissioner of Inquiry 
into the Slate of the Colony of New 
South Whales”, dated (5 May 1822, was 
ordered by the house of commons to 
be printed on 19 June. The second 
report “On the Judicial Establishments 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land”, and the thii’d “On the State of 
j Agriculture and Trade in the Colony of 
! New South Wales” were both ordered 
■ to be printed on 4 July 1823. Macquarie’s 
: term as governor came to an end in No- 
[ vember 1821 and the carrying out of the 
! recommendations was left to his sue- 
; cessor Sir Thomas Brisbane (q.v.). 

In July 1822 Bigge was appointed a 
joint commissioner with Major W. M. 
G. Colcbrooke to inquire into the state 
of the colonics of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius and Ceylon. The re- 
ports of these gentlemen were of an ex- 
cxhausiive and conscientious nature and 
were not completed until 1831. Bigge 
was afterwards in ill-health from the 
effects of a fall from his horse, and he 
died in the year 1843. 

Bigge’s reports were extremely valu- 
able. He came into conflict wdth Mac- 
quarie largely because the views of the 
English authorities and those of Mac- 
quarie were completely opposed. In 
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Eiigliuul tlic theory that crime could be 
cured by severity of punishment still 
held sway, but Macquarie had come into 
close contact with convicts and found 
that kindness and the giving of belter 
opportunities were often more clfcctive. 
Macquarie too had vision and could fore- 
see that Australia might emerge into 
something much more important than 
a mere convict settlement. But he had 
the defects of his (jualities, and it is in- 
teresting to find in Bigge’s first report 
that he found much less to criticize in 
Sorelfs work than in Macquarie’s. How- 
ever blighting the effects of Bigge’s 
report may have appeared it must be 
remembered that he was bound by the 
terms of his commission, and he should 
be given full credit for the admirable 
work he did within its limitations. 

Historical Records of Australia, scr. I, vols X, 
XI; R. W. Giblin, The Early History of Tas- 
mania, vol. U; G, M. Thcal, HisUny of South 
Africa, vul. I. 4Lh ed., p, 397; Marion Phillips, 
A Colonial Autocracy; J, Dennis, Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol. XXIII, pp*. 411-73; M. IT. Ellis, ibid, vol. 
XXVII, pp. 93-isO. The last two writers both 
speak strongly iu defence of Macquarie. 

BLACKET, Edmund Thomas (1817- 
1883), architect, son of a London mer- 
chant, was born at Smithfield, London, 
on 25 August 1817. He was educated at 
the Milhil school, a Congi'egational col- 
lege, near Barnet. On leaving school he 
went into his father’s ofEce and three 
years later, at the age of 20, took a 
position in a linen mill in Yorkshire. He 
was much interested in architecture and 
spent his holidays sketching and measur- 
ing old Imildings, but his fatlier opposed 
his taking up this profession, and in 
June 184a Blacket left England intend- 
ing to settle iu New Zealand. He had 
letters of introduction to residents of 
.Sydney, and obtaining a position as an 
inspector of buildings and teacher in the 
Church of England schools, decided to 
stay there. In 1845 he began to practise 
as an architect, and in 1850 was 
appointed colonial architect at Sydney. 
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His salary was only £300 a year and the 
discovery of gold having caused much 
increase in the price of living, Blacket 
in 1854 resigned from the pui)lic service 
and began prix^sitc practice. He had been 
promised the main building for the uni- 
versity, tvliich was begun at the end of 
that year and finished about 1860, The 
main front measures 410 feet in length, 
and has a tower in the centre 90 feet 
high. I'hc great hall, a beautifully pro- 
portioned piece of work at the right 
hand end, is 135 feet by 45 feet, with an 
open-timbered roof 70 feet from the floor. 
Blacket was also responsible for the St 
Paul's College building, 

Blacket became established as a lead- 
ing architect in Sydney and was especi- 
ally known for his churches. Among 
these may be mentioned St Andrew's 
cathedral, Sydiu7, for which he w^as not 
entirely rcsj^onsiblc; Goulburn cathe- 
dral; St Philip's, Sydney: St lliomas's, 
North Sydney; St Mark’s, Darling Point; 
St John’s, Glebe; St Stephen’s, Newtown 
and St Paul's, Burwood. It is possibly 
regrettable that he was not asked to 
work out a plan for later university 
buildings, but it is likely that the im- 
mense development of the university 
would have caused such a plan to have 
had little value. Blacket died suddenly 
at Sydney on 9 February 1883. His wife 
died many years before and there was a 
large family. One of his sons, Cyril 
Blacket, born in 1857, was in partnership 
with his father, afterwards designed 
the chapter-house for St Andrew's cathe- 
dral, and was elected president of the 
Institute of Architects, New South Wales, 
in 1903. 

Blacket was a remarkable example of a 
self-taught architect. He begun his work 
at a bad period, and there was little be- 
yond his natural good taste and his draw- 
ings of old Gothic buildings to guide him- 
Tlie facade of the university building 
remains one of tile finest pieces of Gothic 
in Australia, and though objection has 
been taken to a want of proportion be- 
tween his towers and spires and the 
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churches to which they are attached, his 
works have still a high place among the 
buildings of the period. Personally he 
was a man of the strictest probity wdth a 
great love for his profession. 

Art and Architecture, 1905, p. 1; The Sydney 
Mornitig Herald, 12 February 18B3; Barff, 

A Short Historical Account of the University of 
Sydjiey. 

BLACKHAM, John McCarthy ’(1853- 
1932), cricketer, son of F. Blackham, a 
newsagent, was born at Fitzroy, Mel- 
bourne, on 11 May 1853 {Wisden, 1933). 
Like his contemporary, Spofforth (q.v.), he 
became a bank clerk, and held a position 
in the Colonial Bank of Australasia for 
many years. He was included in the first 
eleven of the Carlton Club when only 
sixteen, in 1874 became wicket-keeper in 
the Victorian team and held that position 
for over 20 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the first eight Australian teams to 
visit England. In what might be called 
the first test match, which was played 
in Australia in March 1877, Blackham 
was chosen as wicket-keeper. Spofforth, 
who was used to Murdoch (q.v.) taking 
his bowling, refused to play, as he 
thought Blackliam not good enough. 
However, Blackham caught three and 
stumped one, and in the next match, a 
fortnight later, though Murdoch was 
chosen in the team Blackham retained 
his position as wicket-keeper. Moreover, 
he stumped Shaw off Spofforth who was 
then a. really fast bowler. He played in 
35 out of the first 39 test matches and 
was generally considered the finest 
keeper of his time. In these matches he 
caught 36 and stumped 24. He was also 
an excellent bat and had an average of 
15.68 for 62 innings in test matches. 
Scoring was of course generally* much 
lower in those days. Playing for Victoria 
in intercolonial matches he had an aver- 
age of over 22. His value as a bat, how- 
ever, cannot be judged by averages, as he 
was often at his best when the game was 
at a critical stage. He was not a success 
as a captain as he worried too much 


'\rhen off the field. After his retirement 
in 1895 a match for his benefit was 
arranged and an annuity was bought 
with the proceeds. He died at Melbourne 
on 28 December 1932. 

Blackham was of a rather retiring dis- 
position but in his later years, as a regular 
attendant at all matches, he liked to have 
his old friends about him and was full 
of anecdotes, reminiscences, and com- 
parisons between players of various 
periods. As a cricketer he ^vas the 
essence of fairness, and his enthusiasm 
for the game never slackened. It is usu- 
ally claimed that he was the first 
wicket-keeper to dispense with a long- 
stop to a fast bowler, but that is not 
strictly correct as it had sometimes been 
done in England. Blackham, however, 
was so expert that he demonstrated that 
it w'ould pay to do so. He stood remark- 
ably close to the wickets and when 
stumping gathered the ball and took off 
the bails in practically one action. He 
also took the ball beautifully from the 
field and never lost his alertness. In the 
opinion of many good judges he was 
the greatest wicket-keeper of all time. 
Other men both in England and 
Australia have done remarkably fine 
work, but in Blackham*s day less atten- 
tion was paid to preparing the wicket 
and there was no certainty as to how 
the ball would behave. 

The Age, Melbourne, 29 December, 1932; The 
Argus, Melbourne, 29 December 1932; Wisden, 
1933; E. E. Bean, Tesi Cricket in England and 
Australia; personal knowledge. 

BLAIB.> David (1820-1899), journalist, 
came of a north of Ireland family and 
was born in 1820. He studied for the 
ministry and came to Australia in 1850 
at the suggestion of Dr Lang (q.v.), the 
intention being that he should go into 
the back country as a missionary. Blair, 
however, took up journalism in Sydney, 
where he was associated with Parkes 
(q.v.) on the Empire newspaper* Blair 
went to Victoria in 1852 and had a 
long and varied career as a journalist. He 
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WHS elected a member ot the legislative 
asscml)ly of Victoria in i85() and again 
in 1868, but did not make any special 
mark in politics. In i87() he edited the 
Sprcchiis ol' Henry Parkes, and in 1879 
he published The Histo)y of Australasia 
--to the Esiahlishineni of Self-Govern^ 
mcniy based largely on the works of his 
predecessors. In 1881 appeared his 
Cyclopaedia of Australasia, a useful 
compilation. Blair, who was a man of 
scholarly taste with a fine memory, died 
at Melbourne on 19 February 1899. He 
married and was survived by children. 
In addition to the works mentioned he 
was the author of several pamphlets. 

The Age, Melbourne, 90 February 1899: Blair, 
Cyclopaedia of Australasia; P, Mcnucll, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography, 

BLAND, William (1789-1868), public 
man and politician, son of Robert Bland, 
a well-known pliysician, was born in 
London on 5 November 1789. He was 
well educated, studied medicine, and in 
i8og was appointed a surgeon in the 
royal navy. In 1813 he had a cjuarrel 
with Robert Case, the purser on H.M.S. 
Hesper, as a result of which Case chal- 
lenged Bland, Case was shot by Bland, 
who was tried with his second, Lieuten- 
ant Randall, for murder and found guilty 
with a recommendation to mercy. Bland 
was sentenced to transportation for 
seven years and Randall for eight years. 
The stoi7 of a second duel mentioned 
in most of the authorities appears to be 
without foundation. Bland arrived in 
Sydney in 1814, was shortly afterwards 
emancipated, and began to practise as a 
physician. He married in 1817, but a 
few months later brought an action for 
divorce and recovered £sooo from the 
co-respondent. In September iBi8 he 
was charged and convicted of libelling 
Governor Macquarie (q,v.), and sent- 
enced to IS months’ imprisonment and a 
fine of £50. The libels were contained 
in a manusoript book which Bland had 
dropped in the Parramaita-road. 

After his release Bland took up his 


practice again and l^ccamc a suca‘ss[ul 
physician. He took much interest in the 
benevolent asylum, and in Mardi 1828 
Governor Darling (q.v.) spoke in the 
highest terms of the work he was doing 
there as medical attendant. He was also 
interested in the agitation for political 
freedom, trial byqury, and other prob- 
lems of the period. He published in 
1838 Nexu South Wales. Examinaiion 
of Mr James Macarihufs Worh, ''Nexv 
South Wales, its Present Stale and Future 
Prospects" in which he vigorously com- 
bated Macarthur's views, and in 1840 he 
printed his Letter from the Aiisirnlian 
Patriotic Association to C. Buller Esq,, 
M.P., the first of a series reprinted in a 
volume in 1849, Letters to Charles 
Buller, He also published in 18.12 Objec- 
tions to the Project of His Excellency 
Sir George Gipps for raising a Loan. In 
July 1843 Bland was relumed with 
Wentworth (q.v.) to rej^resent the city 
of Sydney at the first election for the 
legislative council, and the two were 
henceforth closely associated in the 
struggle for responsible government. 
Bland and his associates, however, were 
anxious to continue the transportation 
system, while Buller held that represen- 
tative government and transportation 
were incompatible. Wentworth valued 
Bland highly and at the 1848 election 
said “Whatever your verdict may be 
with regard to myself—I charge you 
’never to forget your tried, devoted, in- 
defatigable friend William Bland". 
Despite this Bland was defeated al- 
though Wentworth headed the poll. 
Bland was subsequently appointed a 
member of the legislative council under 
the new consiitiuion. but resigned his 
seat some time bclbre his death at Syd- 
ney on 21 July 1868. 

Bland was energetic, kindly and unsel- 
fish, but his icmjx'vauicnt was inclined 
to be fiery. In spite of his experience as 
a young man he was so incensed in 18.19 
when Lowe (cj.v.) objected to ex-convicts 
being made members of the proposed 
senate of the university, that he actually 
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challenged him. He was a \'ery able 
physician and surgeon, much given to 
philanthropy, and much interested in 
education. He was one of the founders 
of Sydney College and* its honorary 
treasurer for a long period. He had an 
inventive mind, and among other things 
devised ''an atmotic shi’p'* which appears 
to have been a i3recursor of the Zeppe- 
lin. He was one of the leading m^in of 
his time, and his work during the con- 
stitutional struggle was of great value. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 2S July 1868; The 
Empire, Sydney, 22 July 1868; N. J. Dunlop, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society^ vol, XI, pp. 321-51: Account of 
the Duel Between ]Villiam Bland and Robert 
Case; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols XI, XIV, XXVI; P. Mennell, The Diction- 
ary of Australasian Biography: A. Patchett 
Martin, Life and Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke, 
vol. 1. 

BLASHKI, M., See Evergood, Miles. 

BLAXLAND, Gregory (1771-1852), 
pioneer and explorer, was born in Kent, 
England, in 1771 (Burke’s Colonial 
Gentry 1891). In 1805, with his brother 
John Blaxland (q.v.), he arranged with 
the government to go to Australia as a 
free settler. He came of farming stock, 
had some capital, and as the English 
authorities thought it advisable to en- 
courage settlers of a good class, he was 
given a free passage for himself and 
family, a grant of land, and other privi- 
leges. He arrived at Sydney in April 
1806 and in 1808 was associated with 
the Macarthur (q.v.) faction in the de- 
posing of Governor Bligh (q.v.). He made 
his peace with Governor Macquarie but 
fell out of favour later on. In 1813 Blax- 
land, who was living at South Greek 
within a few' miles of the mountains and 
had done a little exploration, arranged 
an expedition with William Lawson 
(q.v.) and W. C. Wentworth (q.v.) to 
cross the mountains. Starting on 11 May 
the three explorers, with four convicts, 
decided to keep to the ridges instead of 


endeavouring to find a way through the 
jjullies, and on 29 May found themselves 
on the other side w’ith good grass land 
before them. On 1 June they turned 
back and arrived at their homes on 
6 June. An important and remarkable 
piece of work had been done, but at first 
its importance was not realized. In Feb- 
ruary 1814, after G. W. Evans (q.v.) had 
made his expedition, a grant of 1000 
acres of the newly discovered country 
was made to each of the three explorers. 

Blaxland did no further exploring. 
About 1819 he bought land near his 
brother at Newington on the Parramatta. 
He did experimental work with fodder 
plants and imported vine-stocks from 
the Cape of Good Hope. He visited Eng- 
land and in February 1823 was in Lon- 
don, as is shown by the preface to his A 
Journal of a Tour of Discovery across 
the Blue Mountains published in that 
year. In the same year he was awarded 
the silver medal of the Royal Society of 
Arts for some wine he had exported to 
London, and five years later he received 
its gold medal. In January 1827 Blax- 
land was elected by a public meeting 
witlr two others to present a petition to 
Govei'nor Darling (q.v.) asking that 
“Trial by Jury” and “Taxation by 
Representation” should be extended to 
the colony. 

Blaxland was engaged during the 
next few years in wine-making and other 
activities, but took no prominent part 
in the life of the colony. For the last 
six months of his life he was suffering a 
great deal with pains in his head which 
affected his mind, and he died by his 
own hand on 31 December 1852. He 
married in 1798 Eliza, daughter of John 
Spurden, and was survived by sons and 
daughters. 

J. H. Heaton, Australian Dictiojiary of Dates; 
A- Jose, Builders and Pioneers of Australia; 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols V, 
VU, VIIT and other volumes; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 4 January 1853; J. K. S. 
Houison, Journal and Pi'oceedings Royal Aus^ 
tralian Historical Society, vol. XXII, pp. 1-41; 
W. L. Havard, ibid, vol. XXIII, pp. 28-42. 
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BLAXLAND, John (1769-1845), pioneer, 
was born in Kent, on 4 January 1709. 
Educated at King’s School, Caiilcr- 
bury, he entered the army and became a 
captain. He resigned liis commission in 
1792, settled down on an estate at New- 
ington, and in 1R05 decided to emigrate 
to Australia with his brother Gregory 
Blaxiand (q.v.). He made a good bar- 
gain with the English government which 
agreed that if he brought £6000 to the 
colony he would be granted 8000 acres 
of land, the labour of 80 convicts who 
would be fed for 18 months by the gov- 
ernment, and a free passage for himself, 
his wife, children and servants. He de- 
cided. however, to charter a ship and 
arrived at Port Jackson on 4 April 1807, 
with instructions to Governor Bligh 
(q.v.) to give him various concessions in 
place of the free passage. Bligh was no 
more helpful than he thought necessary, 
but Blaxiand obtained cattle from the 
government herd, started a dairy in 
Sydney, and also sold meat and veget- 
ables. He did a vei7 useful piece of 
work in reducing the prices of these 
necessaries, but Bligh was insistent that 
he should go in for agriculture as well 
as grazing. He antagonized Blaxiand, 
who joined in the deposition of Bligh in 
January i8o8, but Blaxiand could not 
get the concessions he wanted from 
Colonel Johnston (q.v.) and decided to 
go to England, Bligh, however, succeeded 
in getting him arrested at Cape Town 
and taken to London- After three years 
in London he obtained a letter to Mac- 
quarie directing that the original agree- 
ment should be carried out. But Mac- 
quarie was obsessed with the idea that 
the land grants were for the purpose of 
growing grain and put various obstaclCvS 
in his way. However, in the eighteen- 
twenties, under Governor Brisbane (q.v.), 
Blaxiand obtained good land in the 
Hunter valley and w'as successful as a 
stock owner. He was a member of the 
legislative counciJ from 1829 to 1844 
and died at Newington on 5 August 
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1845- Blaxiand was married twice and 
was survived by sons and a daughter. 

Blaxiand was a kc<ii man of business, 
anxious to drive a good i^argain, and as 
a free settler was in a stronger position 
than the emancipists. But he antagonized 
both Bligh and Macquarie and met with 
much ojDposition! In spite of this Blax- 
iand as a pioneer grazier l)ecame an im- 
portiuit figure in the early development 
of Australia. 

J. H. Hcuum, AusiraHan Diriwnoty of Dates; 
A. Jose, Builders and Pioneers of Australia; 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols V to 
XXIV; J. K, S. Hoiiison, Journal and Pro- 
ceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol. XXII, pp. 1-41; Burfte‘s Colonial Gentry, 
1891; Sydney Morning Herald, 6 August 1845. 

BLIGH, William (1754-1817), admiral, 
and governor of New South Wales, son of 
Francis and Jane Bligh, was born at 
Plymouth on 9 Sejitcmhcr 1754. In 1770 
he joined H.M.S. Hunier as an able sea- 
man, the term being used only because 
there was no vacancy for a midshipman. 
He became a midshipman early in the 
following year. In September 1771 he 
was transferred to the Crescent and re- 
mained on her three years. On 17 March 
1776 he was appointed master of the 
Resolution, under the command of Cap- 
tain James Cook (q.v.), which sailed 
from Plymouth in July 1776. It was a 
remarkable compliment that Bligh 
should have been selected for this posi- 
tion while still only 21 years of 
age, but it is evident from Cook's jour- 
nals that he did his work most efficiently. 
He reached England again at the end 
of 1780 and contributed to the account 
of Cook's third voyage. On 4 Febru- 
ary 1781 he was married to Elizabeth 
Bctham, and a few days later was 
appointed master of the Belle Poule. In 
August he fought uiuler Admiral Parker 
at the Dogger Bank and was a lieutenant 
on other vessels during the next 18 
months. Between 178*^ and 1787 he was 
a captain in the merchant service. In 
1787 he was offered the command of the 
Bounty, on an expedition to procure 
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bread-fruit trees for iransniission to the 
Wtsi Indies, l^he expedition was plan- 
ned on too small a scale, Bligh had no 
lieutenant as second-in-command, and 
no marines for protection in case of 
mutiny. He cai'efully looked after the 
health of his men and did not treat them 
with undue severity. Jil April he sailed 
from Tahiti and on the 28th of that 
month Fletcher Christian, who was act- 
ing lieutenant, with some companions, 
seized Bligh while asleep in his cabin 
and placed him in a boat 23 
feet long with 18 other members 
of the crew. With only four cutlasses 
for arms, and food and water sufficient 
for a few days, the boat was cast off 
loaded to within a few inches of the 
gunwale. The voyage of about six weeks 
to Timor was in the circumstances one 
of the most remarkable ever known. It 
was possible only because Bligh was a 
fine seaman and a brave, resourceful and 
determined man, who by his own force 
of character was able to bring his crew 
to safety except for one man killed by 
natives. Some of the men died shortly 
afterwards, but Bligh had done all that 
was possible. 

Bligh arrived in London in March 
1790. In October he was honourably 
acquitted at the court-martial to inquire 
into the loss of the Bounty, and shortly 
afterwards published A Narrative of the 
Mutiny oti board His Majesty's Ship 
Bounty. It was decided that Bligh 
should be sent out a second time to carry 
out his earlier instructions and also to 
explore Torres Strait. This time there 
tvcrc two vessels, the Providence and the 
Assistant, which had the equipment lack- 
ing oil lJic fir^r voyage. They sailed in 
August 1791 and retunied almost exactly 
two years later. Bligh had successfully 
carried out his mission and brought his 
crews back in good health. He w^as 
heartily cheered on quilling his ship, 
Bligh was on half pay until April 1793 
when he was placed in command of the 
Calcutta. He fought in several actions 
during the next 10 years and showed 


himself to be a capable officer. On 21 
May 1801 Bligh was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, and in March 1805 
Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.), much in the 
confidence of the goA'crnment, offered 
Bligh the position of governor of New 
South Wales at a salary of £2000 a year, 
which was double the amount King 
(q.v.) was receiving. Bligh hesitated to 
accept the offer, for one thing his wife 
had such a horror of the sea she would 
not go with him. He decided to accept, 
making one condition that his son-in- 
law Lieutenant Putland should be at- 
tached to him. He left England in Feb- 
ruary 1806. One of his instructions ivas 
that no spirits were to be landed in the 
colony without his consent, and it was 
his endeavour to carry out this that led' 
to his conflict with the military and to* 
his deposition. He arrived in Sydney in 
August 1806 and was soon at woik. He 
received addresses from the Sydney and 
Hawkesbury free settlers, who most 
reasonably asked that all debts should 
be made payable in cuiTency and that 
they should have the right to buy and 
sell in open market. Bligh himself soon 
realized that there was much to be done 
in the way of building, education and 
the control of the liquor traffic. In a 
dispatch to Windham, a little more than 
a year after his arrival, he was able to 
report many improvements, e.g. “the 
barter of spirituous liquors is prohibited 
—and the floating paper money of an 
undefined value— is now obliged to be 
drawn i^ayable in sterling”. The whole 
dispatch suggests that the various diffi- 
culties were being vigorously grappled 
with, and writing to Banks at about the 
same period he mentions that “this sink 
of iniquity Sydney is improving in its 
manner’s and in its concerns”. On 1 Janu- 
ary j8o8, 833 settlers signed an address 
thanking Bligh for having so greatly 
improved their lot, and assuring him 
that they would always regard themselves 
as bound “at the risque of our lives and 
properties” to support his government. 
(H.R. of N.S.W., vol. VI, p, 411). 
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But ihc officers iind oilier monopolists 
were by no mciins satisficcL A series o£ 
uelions was brought, the cllcct of which 
was to discredit Bligh and led to the 
trial of Macarihur for sedition. Unfor- 
tunately the judge-advocate, Atkins, was 
both weak and incompetent as Bligh 
well knew, and it hampered the gover- 
nor very much. While Macarthur was in 
custody Lieutenant-Colonel Johnston 
ordered his release, and on 26 January 
1808 the New South Wales Corps 
marched to government house and 
placed Bligh under arrest. This con- 
tinued for over a year. He at last agreed 
to proceed to England in the Porpoise, 
and undertook not to return to any part 
of the territory or interfere with the 
government. It is clear that Bligh never 
intended to keep this promise. He said 
afterwards that he signed the paper be- 
cause he thought it was his duty to regain 
his ship. He was dealing with mutineers 
and he considered that he should out- 
wit them if possible. Once on board he 
assumed command and instead of sail- 
ing to England he proceeded to Hobart, 
where he was received with respect by 
the Lieutenant-Governor Colonel David 
•Collins (q.v,). But Collins became luke- 
warm and Bligh stationed the Porpoise 
at the entrance of Storm Bay Passage. 
In this position he remained until Janu- 
ary 1810. In the meantime it had been 
decided to recall Bligh and appoint 
Lachlan Macquarie (q.v.) els governor. 
Macquarie was instructed to reinstate 
Bligh for one day, but this could not be 
done because Bligh was in Tasmania, All 
the officials whom Johnston had deposed 
were reinstated. ' Bligh returned to 
Sydney on 17 January 1810 and col- 
lected evidence in connexion with the 
forthcoming trial of Johnston. He sailed 
lor England 011 is> May and arrived on 
25 October. At the couri-niaitial of 
fohnsion the charges against Bligh were 
disproved after full investigation, and 
Johnston was cashici ed. On 31 July i8n 
Bligh was gazetted rear-admiral of the 
Blue and in 1812 rear-admiral of the 
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While. In the same year his wife died, 
and in 1813 he was granted a pension 
and retired 10 the Manor House, Fann- 
inghani, Kent. In June 1814 he was made 
vice-admiral oi the Blue. He died while 
on a visit to Loudon on 7 December 
1817, and was survived by six daughters. 

Bligh was below average height, some- 
what heavily built, with black hair, 
blue* eyes, and a pale comjdcxion. He 
was a thoroughly efficient officer, a great 
navigator and cartographer, lionolircd 
and esteemed by his friends, Nelson, Sir 
Joseph Banks, Sir Frederick Pollock and 
other well-known men. By present stand- 
ards his land transactions with his pre- 
decessor King may be questioned, but 
in those days men felt that if they faced 
the ])crils of distant lands they were en- 
titled to some reward. The grants made 
by King and Bligh were comparatively 
small when compared with tliosc of Wil- 
liam Paterson ((pv.). 'Flic worst that can 
be said of Bligh is that he had a choleric 
temper accomi)anicd on occasions by 
a How of violent language. He was un- 
fortunate in being the victim of two 
mutinies, but in each case the circum- 
stances were against him. On the Bounty 
he had no marines to enal)le him to en- 
force his authority, and he came into 
conliiet with the forceful but unbalanced 
personality of Fletcher Christian. In 
New South Wales, the military officers, 
the very men who should have sup- 
ported him, were the chief cause of the 
evils he was trying to combat. No doubt 
he might have shown more tact on 
occasions, but he w^as not a tyrant and 
his recent biographers agree in painting 
him as a brave, just, and great man, 

G. Mackancss, The Tdfa of X'kc-Admmil William 
H. V, Evatt, Rum RrheWom, H. S. Nlont- 
'jDrr^orit*. rf"'":'.*-** liligfi ol ll\c flmittlw 0\u’ii 
kiiM'i', Y I/'..',". ' Journey: ticofhvy Riiu’son, 
Jiligh of ffif* ** Bounty**: Uhhntraf hnoyils of 
New Sou!h W’afrs, vols VI and VII; Historical 
Records of .1 usd alia, scr. I, vols V to VII; G. 
Suitor, Australian Slorics Retold, p. 0; R, G. 
Hay. Jouwaf and Proceed I ngs PciramaUa and 
Dtsniit Hlsfoncal Sociaty, voi. X\\ F. M. lUiideii, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Anstrnlian His- 
ioiiral .Soriety, vol. I, j)i). iga-aoo. 
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BLOCKSIDGE, Charlks W illiam. See i Irom March iH()() to May 1867. He ^vas 
JiA^'LhBRiDGK, W’lLLiAM. | treasurer aoain in the lirst Hart (q.v.) 

. ministry in September I1S68. but this 
BLYTH, Sir Arthur prenii- ' ministry was defeated three weeks later, 

cr of South Australia, s 6 n of Wh’lliani j He took the jjosition oi connnissioner of 
Blyth and his wife Sarah Wilkins, was , crown lands and immigration in the 
born at Birmingham on ai March second Hart ministry, w'hich lasted from 

He was educated at King Edward Vi ; May 1870 to 10 Xovember 1871, when 
Grammar School, and arrived with his ' Blyth rornicd his second ministry, but 
parents in South Australia in 183c, . His ' resigned only ten weeks later. On 22 
father, wlio afterwards became a city July 1873 he again became premier and 
councillor, established an ironmongery diis lime took the portfolio of cliief 
business at Adelaide, which Blyth : secretary. This ministry was a compara- 
entcred with his brother Neville, He tively stable one and lasted until June 
interested himself in municipal work ! 1875. It succeeded in doitig .something 
and was a member of the central road | for immigration, and after a stern fight 
board. In 1855 he was elected for : passed a free, secular, and compulsory 
Yatala in the* old legislative council education bill through the assembly- I’his 
and assisted in framing the new con- | was defeated in the council. It succeeded, 
stitution. Early in 1857 he was elected j however, in passing an act incorporating 
as one of the representatives of Gumer- the university of Adelaide. On 25 March 
acha in the first house of assembly, and ; 187(1 Blyth became trca.surer in the third 
in August became commissioner oi pub- i Roucaut ministry which resigned less 
lie woi'ks in the John Baker ministry | than three months later. In February 
which, however, was defeated on 1 Sep- ■ 1877 he was appointed agent-general for 
tern her. On 12 June 1858 he was given ■ South Australia in London and held the 
the same position in the Hanson (cj.v.) ! position caj^ably for many years. He wa.s 
ministry, which remained in power until | one of the representatives of South Aus- 
May i860. In October 1861 he held the tralia at the 1887 colonial conference, 
treasurer’s portfolio in the Waterhouse He died in England on 7 December 
(q.v.) ministry which, however, was 1891. In 1850 he married Jessie Ann, 
reconstructed nine days later, when daughter of Edward Forrest, who siir- 
Blyth drojoped out. He came back to the ; vived him with one son and two dauglv 
ministry, however, as treasurer in Feb- j ters. He was created K.C.M.G. in 1877 
ruary 1862, and was selected as one of i and C.B. in. 1886. A good business man 
the three representatives of South Aus- j of great common sense Blyth ^vas in 
tralia at the intercolonial conference j eleven cabinets and -svas three times 
held shortly afterwards. On 4 August premier. It was, however, a difficult time 
1864 Blyth, taking the positions of prem- for legislation and beyond the Torrens 
ier and commissioner of crown lands and (q.v.) real estate act which Blyth sup- 
immigration, formed his first ministry, ported, comparatively little important 
1 )UL ii %vas difficult to do useful 'work, legislation was passed in his period. His 
much time being wasted in no-confid- brother Neville Blyth (1828-90) was a 
ence motions. Blyth resigned on 22 member of the South Australian house 
March 18(55, treasurer in the third of assembly for several year's between 
ministry formed by Ayers (q.v.), but was i8()0 and 1878. He was treasurer from 
out of office again in little more than a 24 September to 13 October 1868 and 
month. In March 186G he became chief minister of education from 26 October 
secretary in Boucaut’s (q.v.) first ministry 1877 to 27 September 1878. He then 
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went to England where he died on 15 
February 1890. 

The South Austmlian Register, 9 Dcrcinbo 
1891; The Advertiser, Adelaide, 9 nccembcr 
1891; E. Hodder, The Hist 07 y of South Aus- 
tralia’, P. Mcnnell, The Dictionary of Austra- 
lasian Biography’, Bnrhe^s Peerage,' cic,, 1891. 

BOAKE, Barcroft Henry Thomas 
(1866-1 89s), poet, was born at Sydney on 
26 March 1866. His father, Barcroft 
Capel Boake, was a photographer, his 
mother, originally Florence Eva Clarke, 
was the daughter of Henry Clarke an 
accountant. The son was educated at a 
school kept by Edward Blackmore. and 
for a few months at Sydney Grammar 
Scliool. He showed no particular abil- 
ity at school, and at 17 years of 
age was placed in the office of a Sydney 
land-surveyor. In July 1886 he joined 
E. Commins, a surveyor, and had experi- 
ence as a field-assistant, working for 
some time in the Monaro districu One 
night in July 1888, as a foolish joke, he 
and another young man pretended to 
hang themselves, but Boake had pul a 
slip knot in his rope and nearly lost his 
life. This incident probably aflected Ihe 
remainder of his short life. After spend- 
ing two years in the surveying camp 
Boake was disinclined to return to the 
city, took service as a boundary rider, 
and worked in New South Wales and 
Queensland. In May 1890 he joined W, 
A. Lipscomb, a surveyor, and remained 
with him until the end of 1891. About 
this time he began to send verses to the 
Bulletin and was much pleased when 
they were accepted. In December 1891 
he returned to his home to find it a 
house of gloom. His father's once pros- 
perous business had now failed, and his 
father was depressed with money diffi- 
culties. His mother had died some years 
before, and his grandmother, for whom 
he bad much aflcction, was now an in- 
valid. He remained at home for some 
weeks unable to get work and earning 
nothing except a few guineas From the 
Bulletin, In April 1892 he one clay said 


to a sister “I liave had rather a knock 
today, I hear that my best girl is going 
to be married”. On 2 May he left the 
house and did not return. About a week 
later his body was discovered, suspended 
by the lash of his stockwhip from the 
limb of a tree, near the shore of Long- 
Bay, Middle Harbour. He was of an 
habitually melancholy temperament, 
had gt weak heart which had been fur- 
ther depressed by over-smoking, and a 
combination of unhappy circumstances 
led him to lake his own life. 

Boake was normally a courageous, 
generous and unselfish man who in hap- 
pier circumstances might have had a 
reasonable chance of finding life worth 
living. His biographer thought that had 
fortune favoured him Boake might pos- 
sibly have become the foremost poet in 
Australia, His work was collected in 
1897 and published with a memoir by 
A. G. Stephens (q.v.) under the tide of 
W/tere (he Dead Men Lie and other 
Poems. The title poexn has deservedly 
found its way into several Australian 
anthologies, but most of Boake’s work 
is not much better than good popular 
verse, and there is little evidence to sup- 
port Stephens's estimate of his possibil- 
ities as a poet, 

A, G. Stephens, Memoir in Boake’s ]Vhere the 
Dead Men Lie and other Poeuis. 

BOAS, Abraham Tobias (1844-1923), 
rabbi Hebrew congregation, Adelaide, 
was born at Amsterdam, Holland, 
where his father was also a rabbi, on 25 
November 1844, He was educated at the 
local Jewish school and studied theol- 
ogy under a well-known Hebraist, Dcla- 
ville. In 18(55 he went to England, and 
in 1867 became minister to the Jewish 
congregation at Southampton. lu iBfit) 
he was selected as rabbi for the congre- 
gation at Adelaide, and he arrived there 
on 13 February 1870. He held the j)osi- 
tion for 48 years, and became a well- 
known figure in all movements intended 
to forward the cultural and material 
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good of the community. Well read, a 
great student of Shakespeare, urbane and 
kind-hearted, broad-minded and anxious 
to be of use to other denominations than 
his own, he was a weleome visitor to 
the Y.M.C.A., and often lectured on as- 
pects of Jewish life and Old Testament 
history. He not only earned the affection 
of his own congregation, he was generally 
recognized as a valuable and public- 
spirited citizen. He resigned his charge 
in 1918 in consequence of an illness 
from which he never fully recovered. He 
died on 20 February 1923. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac Solomon, 
who died in 1916, and was survived by 
four sons and five daughters. 

The Register, Adelaide, 21 February 1923; The 
Advertiser, Adelaide, 21 February 1923. 

BOCK, Thomas (1790-1857), artist, was 
born at Sutton Coldfield, England, in 
1790. He was apprenticed to an engraver 
at Birmingham, and in 1817 was awarded 
a silver medal by the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures 
and Commerce, for the engraving of a 
portrait. He afterwards practised in Lon- 
don as an engraver and miniature pain- 
ter. He came to Hobart about the year 
1824 and worked as an engraver, portrait 
and miniature painter. He was one of 
the exhibitors at the first exhibition of 
pictures held in Australia, in January 
1845 at Hobart. An artist of ability, he 
is represented in the Hobart gallery, the 
Beattie collection at the Launceston 
museum, and at the Mitchell I^brary^ He 
died at Hobart in 1857. His son, Alfred 
Bock (1835-1920), who was the first to 
introduce photography into Tasmania, 
was one of the earliest native born artists 
and painted both portraits and land- 
scapes. 

W. Moore, The Story of Austrrlion Art; Trfl 7 is- 
4ictio?Js of the Society for Urn Kurouyogewnit of 
Arts, Manufactures and Commerce, vol. XXXV, 

BOLDREWOOD, Rolf! See Brownf, 
Thomas Alesiander. 


BONNEY, Charles (1813-1897), pioneer, 
youngest son of the Rev. George Bonney, 
fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, w^as 
born at Sandon, Staffordshire, England, 
on 31 October 1813. He was educated at 
Rugeley Grammar School, arrived at 
Sydney in December 1834, and became 
clerk to Mr Justice Burton (q.v.). Some 
18 months later he went with C. 
H. Ebden to the Murray on about the 
present site of Albury. In December 
1836, he crossed the Murray and took 
cattle to Port Phillip, having been pre- 
ceded by only Gardiner and Hawdon 
(q.v.). In March 1837 
first to overland sheep, bringing some 
10,000 belonging to Ebden to a station 
on the Goulburn. In January 1838, act- 
ing as a kind of first assistant to Joseph 
Hawdon, he went with him and a parly 
with about 300 cattle, from the Murray, 
near Albury, to Adelaide. It was the 
hottest season of the year, and groups of 
aborigines were continually being en- 
countered, but the party succeeded in 
keeping on good terms with tliem. It 
was not until 1 March that they came 
to the junction of the Darling with the 
Murray, and the whole journey took 
about three months. A beautiful lake 
was found on 4 March and named after 
the young Queen Victoria, and on 12 
March another lake was found and 
named by Hawdon after Bonney. The 
Murray was left on 23 March, and after 
travelling many miles, Mount Barker 
was reached. About 1 April Uiey reached 
the seashore near where the township of 
Noarlunga now stands. Meeting some 
settlers, they made for Adelaide, where 
they arrived on 3 April and found a 
ready market for their cattle. Returning 
to Port Phillip by sea Bonney brought 
another herd of cattle overland to Adel- 
aide in Februai7 1839, the route taken 
being through south-west Victoria. Near 
the border the country became so dry, 
that disaster was narrowly escaped. For- 
tunately water was found, and when the 
Murray was crossed only one bullock 
and one horse were lost. In spite of their 
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diliicuUit’.s, only cal lie were lost on the 
whole journey, JBoiiney stayed at Adel- 
aide for a lime and then joined Ebden 
af>ain al the Murray. In 1H41 a period of 
depression led lo cattle bcconiinj^ almost 
unsaleable, and in 1842 Bouncy be- 
came a magisiralc and connnissiouer of 
crown lands in South Australia. He held 
this position for about 15 years. 

When responsible government came 
in, Bonney was elected a member of the 
house of assembly for East Torrens, 
and became commissioner of crown lands 
in the first ministry under Finniss (q.v.). 
This ministry went out of office in August 
1857 and Bonney resigned his scat in 
the following January. He was in Eng- 
land from 1858 to 1862, and returning 
to South Australia, was a member of 
the legislative council in 18(15 and 
1866, From 1869 to 1871 he was manager 
of the South Australian railways. In 1871 
he was appointed inspector of lands 
purchased on credit, and in i88o retired 
on a pension, lu 1885 he went to Sydney 
and died there on 15 March 1897. He 
left a widow, two sons and three 
daughicrs. 

Bonney belonged to the best type of 
pioneer. He quickly adapted himself to 
the conditions of his new country, was 
an excellent explorer, and understood 
how to keep the aborigines in good 
humour. In later years he was a success- 
ful public official, held in great respect 
by the people of Adelaide. 

The South AusiraUan Register, 16 March 1897; 
The Advertiser, Adelaide, 16 March 1R97; A. S. 
Kenyon, The Tictorian Historical Magazine, 
June and December 1925; J. Blackct, The Early 
History of South Australia, pp. 94-105; T* It. 
James,’ Six Months in South Australia, p. 168. 

BONWICK, Jamks (1817-1906), histori- 
cal and educational writer, was born 
at London on 8 July 1817, the eldest 
son of James and' Mary Ann Bonwick. 
James Bonwick, the elder, was a man 
of some mechanical ability, but he suf- 
fered from ill health, and his children 
were brought up in poor circumstances. 
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His cklcsi SOU was educated at ihe 
Borough Road school, Southwark, and 
at 17 years of age was teaching 
at a scliool at Hemel Hemjjsteacl, and 
similar positiom followed at Bexley and 
Liverpool. In April 1840 lie married 
Esther Ann Beddow, the daughter of 
a Baptist clergyman, and in the following 
year obtained a position at the Normal 
School, Hobart, Tasmania. Bonwick 
and his wife arrived at Hobart in Oc- 
tober 1841. Pie was a successful teacher 
in Hobart for eight years and jniblishecl 
his Geography for ihe Use of Australian 
Youth m 1845, many 

school books. He went to Adelaide in 
1849, but in 1852 made his way to the 
Victorian gold diggings. He did not 
find much gold, but his health benefited, 
and going to Melbourne he established 
a monthly magazine. The Australian 
Gold-Diggers* Monthly Magazine, which 
ceased publication with the eighth issue. 
He then established a successful hoarding 
school at Kew, near Melbourne. He had 
already published several school IBooks 
and j)amphlcts, when in 1856 he brought 
out his Discovery and Seiileineni of Port 
Phillip, the first of his historical works. 
About this lime he joined the Victorian 
government service as an inspector of 
denominational schools, and in 1857 
made a tour of inspection through tiio 
western district of Victoria. He then 
made Ballarat his centre and worked 
there for about four years. During his- 
journeys he suffered from sunstroke 
and a coaching accident, and became so 
ill that he had to retire from the service. 
He was given 18 months’ leave of 
absence, but was unable to continue 
this work. His head had been injured 
in the accident. He was never able to 
ride a horse again, and he was always 
liable to have an attack of giddiness. He 
visited England in t8()0 and then re- 
turned to Melbourne and opened a 
school in the suburb of St Kxlda, whicli 
became very prosperous. He paid another 
visit to England with his wife, leaving 
the school in the hands of a son and a 
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friend of his. The), however, niis- 
inanagcd the school, and Bonwick was 
compelled to return and put things in 
order again. He was doing much writing, 
and in the ensuing years travelled in 
various parts of Australia, New Zealand 
and Europe. Among his more important 
volumes were The Lasi of the Tasman- 
ians, Daily Life and Origin of the Tas- 
manians, and Curious Facts of Old 
Colonial Days, all three pul^lished in 
1870; Egyptian Belief and Modem 
Thought (1878), First Twenty Years 
of Australia (1882), Fort Phillip Settle- 
ment (1883), and Romance of the Wool 
Trade (1887). He had now finally settled 
down in England and in this year was 
appointed archivist for the New South 
VValcs government. He traced and copied 
the information that became the basis 
of the History of Nezu South Wales, vol. 
I by G. B. Barton, and vol. 11 by A. 
Britton. His materials were aftenvards 
printed as The Historical Records of 
Nexv South Wales, Though he published 
other volumes, these records were his 
principal work until in 1902, at the age 
of 85, he resigned his position. In 1900 
he had celebrated with his wife the six- 
tieth anniversary of their wedding. She 
died in 390] and he felt her loss keenly. 
He completed and published in 1902 his 
final volume, Azi Octogenarian's Retni- 
niscences, and died on 6 October 1906. 
He was survived by five children. 

Bonwick was an amiable, religious 
man, full of nervous energy and with a 
passion for work. All things came to his 
net; history, religion, astronomy, geog- 
raphy, anthropology and trade ^verc 
among the subjects of his books. Some 
of the more important have been men- 
tioned, some fifty others are listed in 
“A Bibliography of James Bonwick*' by 
Dr G. Mackaiiess (fnl, and Proc. R. A. 
H.S., 1937). even longer list of his 
writings is apjjended to James Bon- 
wick by E. E. Pescott. His school books 
were of great value at a time when it 
was difficult to obtain suitable books in 
Australia, and his historical work was 
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alwavs conscientious, though the dis- 
co\'CTy ol materials not then available 
may ha\'c lessened its value in some 
cases. 

Jarnos Botivvick, An OrlagenanritCs Reminisven- 
ccw E. E. Pcstoti, fanicK Bonwick: P. Mennell, 
Ttie Diciionaty of Anslratasiau Biogjaptiy. 

BONYTHON, Sir John Lanodon (1848- 
1959), editor and imblic benefactor, was 
the second son of George l.angdon 
Bonython and his wife Annie, daughter 
of James Fairbairii MacBain of Aber- 
deen. The Bonythons arc an ancient 
Cornish family, well-known in Tudor 
and Stuart times. Bonython was born in 
London on 15 October 1848, and was 
brought to South Australia by his parents 
at an early age. He received a sound 
education at Brougham school, Adel- 
aide, in liis sixteenth year obtained a 
position on the staff of the Advertiser, 
Adelaide, and, as a colleague put it, 
began to “work as though the paper 
belonged to him”. This capacity for 
hard work remained with him all his 
life and stood him in good stead in the 
newspaper office, where his position 
steadily improved. He became a part 
proprietor of the Advertiser in 1879, 
and subsequently for a period of 35 
years was editor and sole proprietor. 
Other papers were added, the Chronicle, 
a weekly, and the evening Express, In 
1929 these papers were taken over by 
a public company. During his editor- 
ship of the Advertiser, Bonython was 
closely in touch with the public men of 
South Australia and exercised a large 
influence on the community. He never 
had the power that Syine (q.v.), for a 
period, had in Victoria, but was never- 
ihclcss one of the most influential journ- 
alists in Ausiraliu. He was too busy a 
man to cnKir local politics and probably 
realized that lie could be more powerful 
outside the house. In 1901, ho’wever, he 
was nominated for the federal house of 
representatives and in a state-wide ^otc 
obtained second place on the poll. At 
the 1903 election he was unopposed for 
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the clcctonitc of Barker. He was a 
incuiber of the select committee, 190.}, 
and royal commissif)n, 1905-6, on old- 
age pensions. He gave up politics in 
1906, was appointed one of the 14 
trustees under the Australian soldiers' 
repatriation act ol 1916, and one of the 
seven commissioners under the soldiers' 
rep'atriation act of 1917. He retired from 
his newspapers in 1929, after 65 years' 
service. 

In spite of Ins close attention to busi- 
ness, Bonython found time for many 
other interests, the chief of which was 
education. In 1883 he was elected chair- 
man of the old Adelaide school board 
of advice, and for 18 years rarely missed 
a meeting. In 1889 he became president 
of the council of the school of mines and 
industries, and held the position for 50 
years. He fought with ministers for it, 
and wlien financial difficulties arose, 
assisted with his own purse. He provided 
the funds for the chemical and metal- 
lurgical laboratories, possibly the most 
up-to-date in the C.'ominonwcalth, and 
kept his interest in tlic school to the 
end of his life. He was chairman of the 
council of the agricultural college at 
Roseworthy from 3895 to 1902, joined 
the council of the university of Adel- 
aide in 1916, and gave £52,329 to build 
a great hall and £20,000 to endow a chair 
of law. He was deputy chairman of the 
South Australian advisory council of 
education from 391C to 1926, chairman 
of the Commonwealth literary fund 
for 20 years, president for many years 
of the South Australian Cornish Associa- 
tion, and ill 1931 was elected president 
of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, a.s 
successor 10 Viscount Fahnomh. Towards 
the end of his life he gave £100,000 to- 
ward th{‘ completimi of parliament 
house, .Adelaide, and was present at 
the opening of the new legislative coun- 
cil chamber in June 1939. Except for 
some deafness, Bonython retained all 
his faculties untii a few hours before his 
death on 22 October 1939, a week after 
his ninety-first birthday. He married in 
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1870 Marie Louise Fricdrikc, daughter of 
1 ). F. Balthasar, who died in 1924. He was 
survived by a son and three daughters. 
He was knighted in 1898, created C.M.G. 
in 1908 and K/C^.M.G. in 1919. 7 ’hough 
Bonython gave away much, ])oih pii- 
vatcly and publicly, his estate of 
£4,000,000* was probably the largest ever 
left by an Australian. Most of it went to 
his faniily, though tlicrc were several 
bequests to religious institutions. His 
success was largely due to his great 
vitality, prudence and capacity for 
work. He had a I'cmarkable memory, 
was a good raconteur, and could make 
an excellent speech. 

His son, Sir John Lavington Bony- 
thon, born in 1875 and educated at 
Prince Alfred College, was mayor of 
Adelaide 1912-13 and lord mayor 
3927-30. He was knighted in 1935. 

Iiurke\H Colonial (ienhy, i8()i; The Adtanlhcr, 
Adelaide, 23 and 2.^ Ociober j<i39; Ninrtv-rij^hth 
Annual Report of the Royal Cormvall Poly- 
technic Society, h)3i; DehielPs Peeraii^e, etc.. 

BOOTHBY, Guy Ni^wia.L (3867-3905),, 
novelist, know^n as (iuy Boothby, was 
boim at Adelaide on 12 October 1867. 
His giandfather, Benjamin Boothby 
(1803-1868), who was a judge of the 
.supreme court of South Australia from 
1853 1H67, took strong exception to 

the validity of colonial enactments and 
various attempts were made to remove 
him from the bench. He succeeded in 
justifyitig his position to the extent that 
it was necessary to have an bnperial 
validating act j)assed. His obstructive 
methods became so pronounced, that 
he was rc 3 noved from office by the cxccu- 
live council in July 1867. He died on 
21 June 1868. His son, Thomas Wilde 
Boothby, who for a time was a member 
of the house of assembly at Adelaide,, 
was the fatlicr of Guy Boothby. The boy 
was educated at Salisbury, near Adelaide, 
and Christ's Hospital, London. In 1890 
he wrote the libretto for a comic opera, 
Sylvia, which was published and pro- 
duced at Adelaide in December 1890^ 
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and in 1891 appeared The Jonquil: an \ at a private school at Richmond, a 
Opera. The music in each case was writ- i suburb of Melbourne, and was then 
ten by Cecil James Sharp (cpv.), after- ! apprenticed to a watchmaker. He went 
wards to become well-known for his , to Sydney in 1881 and with his father’s 
studies in folk song. A*bout this time | help, established a small watchmaker's 
Boothby was private secretary to the i business. He began importing watch- 
mayor of Adelaide. In 1894 he published ■ makers’ and jewellers’ supplies, and about 
On the Wallaby or Through the East \ 1884 joined forces with E, Barthel, who 
and Across Australia, an account of the i had a similar business, under the name 
travels of himself and his brother, in- ; of Bosch, Barthel and Company. The 
eluding a description of their journey 1 importing of dental and opticians’ sup- 
across Australia from Cooktown to Adel- ! plies was added in 1885, and the business 
aide. In the same year his first novel, * became the largest of its kind in Aus- 
In Strange Company, was published in tralia. In 1894' Bosch bought Barthel's 
London and was quickly successful, interest in the business, which continued 
Boothby went to London and for the to progress and expand with branches 
next 10 years poured out a constant . in Melbourne and Brisbane. Working 
stream of novels. About 50 are listed | very hard and living simply, Bosch be- 
in Miller’s Australimi Literature. He ' came very wealthy, and he quietly gave 
died at Bournemouth on February : away considerable sums of money. His 
1905. He married Rose Allen Bristowe, I first public gift was a large donation to 
who survived him with three children. : the dreadnought fund in 1909. He had 
Boothby used his Australian experi- | a breakdown in 1915 due to Overwork, 
ences to some extent in his books, but . and henceforth had to go more quietly, 
he roamed the world in search of ad- i in 1924 he gave a sum of £iooo to the 
venture and sensation. In his third novel, university of Sydney for research on 
appeared Dr Nikola, a sinister figure, paralysis. This w^as followed in 1925 by 
who is prominent in several of the later £2000 for cancer research, and in 1928 
books and helped to give Boothby wide £27,000 was given to establish a chair 
popularity as a writer of exciting fiction. | in histology and embryology, and £1500 
Probability is stretched to the utmost ! for the purchase of apparatus for the 
in his books and the suggestion of the j anatomy department. In October 1929, 
writer of The Times obituary notice £220,000 in city properties and securities 
that they hold .a similar position in the ! ^vas transferred to the university to cs- 
world of fiction to the old Adelphi melo- | tablish full time chairs in medicine, 
drpxias on the stage, is possibly a suf- surgery, and bacteriology, and for the 
ficiently adequate summing up of their building and equipping of laboratories 
value as literature. I for the promotion of medical and siir- 


P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Ausfralnsian 
Biography: The Register, Adelaide. 1 March 
1905: The Times, February 1905: E. Morris 
Miller, Australian Literature, 

BOSCH, George Henry (1861-1954), 
merchant and philanthropist, was born 
at Solomon's Flat, near Beechworth, 
Victoria, on 18 February 1861. His 
father belonged to a Dutch family which 
migrated to Hamburg and became pros- 
perous merchants. His mother was 
Bavarian. George Bosch was educated 


gical knowledge. Another large dona- 
tion was £10,000 to Trinity Grammar 
School, Sydney, and he contributed 
largely to the upkeep of the Millewa 
boys’ home and the Windsor boys’ 
farm. Though he practically retired in 
J924, he had another breakdown in 
1928, but after a long holiday in the 
cast, he came back in much improved 
health. In July 1932 the university re- 
ceived a further sum of £6000. He died 
at Sydney on 50 August 1934. He married 
in 1929, Gwendoline Jnpp, who had 
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nurst'cl liiin through an illness. She sur- 
vived him with iwo sons. Alter j)roviding 
for legacies and a life interest for his 
widow, further substantial benefits will 
eventually accrue to the university of 
Sydney. A jx)rirait of Bosch by Lamljen 
(q.v.) is in the great hall at the uni- 
versity, and there is a memorial window 
at St John's church, Gordon, Sydney. 

Bosch was a keen business man, whose 
only recreation was walking until he 
took up golf in middle life. He looked 
upon his wealth as a responsibility and 
gave much thought to his benefactions, 
his chief desire being that he might al- 
leviate human suffering. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, i and i Septem- 
ber i()3|; Calendar of the University of Sydney, 
1940; private information; personal knowledge. 

BOUCAUT, Sir James Penn (1831-1916), 
premier of South Australia and judge, 
was born near Falmouth, Cornwall, on 
29 October 1831. He was the son of 
a navy officer, Captain Ray Boucaut, and 
his wife, Winifred, daughter of James 
Penn, supcrinlendent of the royal' dock- 
yard at Falmouth. Educated at the Rev. 
Mr Hayley's school at Saltash, Boucaut 
left with his father for South Australia 
in 1846, and after some colonial experi- 
ence in the interior, returned to Adel- 
aide. He was then articled to C. Fenn, 
and was admitted to the bar in Novem- 
ber 1855, He had a great capacity for 
taking pains, an excellent memory for 
eases, and his years at the bar were 
marked by steadily increasing success. 
In December i86i he was returned to 
the house of assembly as a representative 
of Adelaide, but was defeated at the 
general election in 1862. In March 1865 
he was elected for West Adelaide at the 
head of the poll. In Oclober he became 
atlorney-geueral in the ffrst Han (q.v.) 
ministry, and when the premier retired 
to go to ^England in February 1866, 
Boucaut took his place in a reconstructed 
ministry which was in power until May 
1867. He was defeated at the 1870 elec- 
tion, but came into the house again as 
/ 
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member lor West I’orrens in 1871. In 
January 1872 he became atiorncy- 
gcncral in Ayer’s (q.v.) sixth ministry, 
but retired when the cabinet was re- 
constructed cai?ly in March. On 3 June 
1875 Boucaut formed his second minis- 
try, in which he was coimnissionor of 
crown lands andMinmigralion and, for 
a few weeks, commissioner of public 
w^orks. An education bill was successfully 
taken ^ through the assembly, and in 
September Boucaut brought in a bill 
authorizing the raising of a loan of 
£3,000,000 for the construction or ex- 
tension of 13 lines of railway and 
various other ijublic works. But oppo- 
sition in the council, and the fear of in- 
creased taxation, temporarily held up 
railway extensions. "I1ic cabinet was re- 
constructed in March 1876, but resigned 
early in the following June. The ministry 
of J. Colton (q.v.), which followed, 
adopted part of Boucaut 's railway ex- 
tension policy and succeeded in carry- 
ing it through. Boucaut formed his 
third ministry in October 1877 
portfolio of treasurer. During the follow- 
ing nine months some useful legislation 
was passed, including a crown lands 
consolidation bill, and provision for 
several railway lines and for the im- 
provement of Victor Harbour. An in- 
come tax bill was defeated, but a pro- 
perty tax of threepence in the pound 
was agreed to. In September 1878, on 
the death of Mr Justice Stow (q-v.), 
Boucaut was appointed a judge of the 
supreme court. 

Boucaut was a judge for 27 years. It 
was at first thought that he could not 
be content to be out of politics, but he 
had a real interest in legal work and 
proved to be an excellent judge. He 
was acting (hief justice during the ab- 
sence of VVay (q.v.) in England iu 1891-2, 
and on several occasions acted as 
deputy governor between 1885 ^^97' 

He resigned in.Fcbruai7 1905 on a pen- 
sion of £1300 a year, on account of 
failing health. He had an estate at the 
foot of Mount Barker, where , he bred 
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pure x\rab horses. His health improved 
with leisure and he lived until i Febru- 
ary 1916, beinjr then in his eighty-filth 
year. He married in 1864, Janet, daughter 
of Alexander McCulloch, who prede- 
ceased him. He was survived by five 
sons and a daughter. He became a Q.C. 
in 1875 and was created K.G.M.G. in 
1898. He published in London in 1905, 
his vigorously written The Arab^ the 
Horse of the Future, and in the following 
year, Letters to My Boys, An Australian 
Judge and Ex-Premier on his Travels in 
Europe. Though this is merely a reprint 
of letters written to his children when 
travelling in Europe in 1892, it makes 
an excellent book, far superior in inter- 
est to most work of this kind. Boucaut's 
Speeches on Railways and Public Works 
was published as a pamphlet in 1875. 

In private life Boucaut was amiable 
and kindly, interested in old violins, 
in his horses, and his yacht, which he 
could handle like a master mariner. As 
a barrister he had a sound knowledge 
of the common law, and though perhaps 
not a great advocate, was thorough and 
persistent. In parliament he soon devel- 
oped a knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure and his worth was quickly recog- 
nized. He was premier on three occasions, 
but for many years before there had 
been much intriguing for power, and 
the average life of a ministry was only 
about eight months. Boucaut was a 
sirongfM' man than any of bis prede- 
tesstn’s. slKnvcd more slatesmanlike quali- 
ties, and in spite of handicaps, succeeded 
in bringing in a lorwartl policy. When he 
l)cc:imc ii judge no man was left in the 
Soiilh Australian jiarliament of equal 
(jualificaiion.s as a jioJitician. As a judge 
he was fearless and const ientious, Inil 
of common sense and worldly wisdom. 
He was learned in common and siatnte 
law, and as a constitutional lawyer was 
unsm passed in his time. 

The Adveriher. Adelaide, 2 February itjib: The 
Re^iater, Adelaide, 2 Februarv iyU 5 ;*K. flodder, , 
The History of South Australia; DehretVs Peer- , 
rtgc, etc., 1913. i 
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BOUCICAULT, Dion (1859-19^9), actor 
and stage director, was born at New 
York on 23 May 1859, the son of Dion 
Boucicault the elder, the well-known 
actor and dramatist, and of his wife, 
Agnes Boucicault, who was also well- 
known on the stage. Boucicault was edu- 
cated at Esher, Cuddington and Paris, 
and made his first appearance as an 
actor in New York on 11 October 1879. 
His first appearance in London was in 
November 1880, when he played Andy 
in Andy Blake. Thereafter he was con- 
stantly on the stage either playing him- 
self or directing the production. In 
1885 he went to Australia with his father 
and decided to remain there. He entered 
into partnership with Robert Brough in 
1886, and at the Bijou Theatre in Mel- 
bourne and the Criterion in Sydney a 
long series of j^Iays by Robertson, Pinero, 
Jones and other dramatists of the period 
was produced with great care and 
artistry. A remarkably fine company was 
got together which included Boucicault’s- 
sister Nina, after^vards to make a reputa- 
tion in London, G. S. Titheradge (q.v.)* 
and G. W. Anson. Though modern 
comedy %vas usually played there was 
one excursion into Shakesj^eare, a not- 
able performance of Much Ado About 
Nothing with Titheradge as Benedick 
and Mrs Brough as Beatrice. Boucicault 
had invaluable experience both as a pro- 
ducer and as an actor, and when he re- 
turned to London in 1896 he was cap- 
able of taking any part that his small 
stature did not disqualify him for. On 
20 January 1898 he played one of his 
most successful parts, Sir William Gower, 
in Trelawney of the Wells, and a long 
succession of important parts followed. 
He directed the first production of Peter 
Pan and other well-known plays by 
Barrie, Milne and various leading 
dramatists of the time. He ^dsited Aus- 
tralia in 1923 with his wife Irene Van- 
brugh, with a repertoire which ineJuded 
Mr Pint Passes By, Belinda, The Second 
Mrs Tafiqnerary, Trelawney of the 
Wells, His House in Order jind Aren^t 
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Wii All. I’wo Other visits followed in 
U)i;() uiul 1927-28 when plays by Barrie, 
Milne and others were staffed. Jiouci- 
canli's health began to decline in Aus- 
tralia, and returning to London, he died 
there on 25 jnne 1929. His wife survived 
him. A portrait by Byain Shaw is at the 
national gallery, Melbourne. 

Boucicault was a great producer of 
comedy. No detail was too small and 
everything fell into its place in exact 
relation to the whole production. In 
Australia he set a standard that has 
seldom if ever been surpassed. He was a 
most finished actor in a wide range of 
parts and in his later years became the 
legitimate successor of Sir John Hare in 
playing old men's parts. It might be 
urged that his carefully thought out and 
elaborate business in such a part as Mr 
?im drew too iiiucii attention to himself 
and prevented liim from keeping within 
the frame of the picture. But to his many 
admirers the perfection of his detail was 
a constant delight, which more than 
compensated for any risks of that kind 
he may have run. 

The Times, at) June i9a9; The Jrgus, Mel- 
bourne, 27 June 1929; H^/io*s JVho*s in the 
Theatre, 1925; D. Mackail, The Slaty of J. M. B.\ 
personal knowlccl[3ic. 

BOURK.E, John Philip (1860-1914), 
poet, was born on the Peel River dig- 
gings, New South Wales, on 5 August 
i860. Mining was in his blood and at 
the age of 17 he sold a claim for 
£600, He then became a school teacher 
for 17 years and during this period 
occasionally contributed verse to the 
BiillHin, In 1894 he' went to the 
recently discovered goldfields in West- 
ern Australia, prospected in various 
parts of the west, and at times made and 
lost a considerable amoiim of money. 
About the turn of the century Bourke 
took up journalism and was a regular 
contributor to the Kalgoorlie Sun, He 
■was a writer of vigorous prose and verse 
which gave him a local reputation, but 
he was comparatively little known away 


from the gold-mining towns. He died at 
Boulder, Western Australia, on i\\ Janu- 
ary 1914. A selection from his verse, Off 
the Bluclrmh, edited by A. G. Stejiheus 
(q.v.), was published in Sydney in 1915. 

Bourke was a typical man of the gold- 
fields era. Straightforward, kindly, spend- 
ing his money freely when he luid it, 
cheerfully looking forward to a new 
“rise”" when he had none. Like E. G. 
Murphy (q.v.) he was a popular poet. 
In his own phrase they wei*c “singers 
standing on the outer rim, who touch 
the fringe of poetry at times”. Murphy 
wrote more and had the larger audience, 
but Bourke was the more musical and 
more often did succeed in touching the 
fringe of poetry. It would be unwise to 
rank their verse too high, but both have 
value as folk poets who bec ame poj)ular, 
largely because they sincerely exjiressed 
the spirit of their time. 

A. (i. Stephens, Ihcfaee to Off the Bhiebwsh; 
The Kalgoorlie Miner, rj Jaimary 1914. 

BOURKE, Sir Richard (1777-1B55), 
governor of New South Wales, was born 
at Dublin, Ireland, on 4 May 1777. It 
has been stated that the date on his 
tombstone is 1778, but as he matriculated 
in 1793 and qualified as a barrister in 
1798, that date seems unlikely to be 
correct. He was the only son. of John 
Bourke of County Limerick by his mar- 
riage with Anne, daughter of Edward 
Ryan of Dublin, The family was related 
to the famous Edmund Burke. Richard 
Bourke was educated at Westminster 
School and Oxford university, where he 
graduated B.A, in 1798. He had suc- 
ceeded to his father’s estates in 1795. 
He qualified as a barrister, but never 
practised, and joined the army as an 
ensign in 1798. He was severely wounded 
on active service in Holland, and was 
promoted lieutenant in 1799. Returning 
to England he was i)laccd on the stafi, 
became a captain in 1805, fought at 
Buenos Ayres in South America in 1806, 
was promoted major in 1808, and was 
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on ‘service in the Peninsula war from 
2809 to 2814. He attained the i^ank of 
colonel in 1824 and was made a C.U. in 
the following year. He 'was for some 
years on halt-pay and Ijecame a major- 
general in 1821. From 1826 to 1828 he 
did useful work as lieutenant-governor 
in the eastern district of the Cape of 
Good Hope. On 25 June 1831 he was 
appointed governor of New . South 
Wales and arrived at Sydney on 2 De- 
cember 1831. 

Bourke was fortunate in the time of 
his appointment. He came after an un- 
popular governor. Sir Ralph Darling 
(q.v.), and various changes were coming 
that tended to reduce the difficulties and 
anxieties of the governor. One frequent 
cause of dissatisfaction, the power of 
making grants of land, was taken from 
the governor early in 1835. The status of 
the emancipists was still a difficult prob- 
lem, but in 1834 judicial rulings had 
restored practically the whole class to 
full civil rights. There was a large in- 
crease in free settlers from Gi'eat Britain, 
and during Bourke’s administration a 
practical system for general immigration 
was established. The income from the 
sale of crown lands became an important 
source of revenue, and the combination 
of these things had great effect on the 
expansion of the colony during the 
period of nearly seven years that Bourke 
was governor. 

Though Bourke no longer had the 
autocratic powers enjoyed by Macquarie 
(q.v.) he exercised an important influ- 
ence on the evolution of the constitution 
of Australia, Tn a statesmanlike dispatch 
dated 25 DecembcT 1833 he pointcid out 
some of the disadvantages of the exist- 
ing nominated council of 15 mem- 
bers, and suggested that the council 
membership should be enlarged to 
24, two-thirds of whom should be 
elected by the colonists. T’wo years 
later he ' came to the conclusion that 
a larger council w'ould be better 
and suggested one of 36 members of 
whom 12 were to l^e nominated by the 


crown. (Sir) F. Forbes (q.v.), the chief 
justice, at his request di*afied a bill em- 
bodying these suggestions. Several years 
were to pass before representativ'e gov- 
ernment was established, but Bourke’s 
action at this time had an important in- 
fluence in bringing about the reform. 
Bourke was also responsible for the in- 
troduction of state aid to die religious 
bodies. New South Wales was no longer 
the sink of iniquity that Macquarie 
found, but there was need to help the 
various churches, all striving for right- 
eousness in their different ways. Bourke’s 
influence %vas also wisely used in favour 
of the inti'oduction of civil juries in 
criminal trials. 

The opening up of the Port Phillip 
district, which began in 1835, an 
important development in Bourke’s 
pei'iod. In October of that year he 
pointed out in a dispatch to Lord Glenelg 
that though the treaty of Batman (q.v.) 
with the natives could not be recog- 
nized, it would be advisable to survey a 
township and to appoint a police magis- 
trate and an officer of customs. His views 
were accepted. Bourke visited Port 
Phillip in March 1837, ^ind having- 
approved of the situation chosen for the 
township arranged for the first land 
sale. In June he forwarded a dispatch to 
the colonial office making suggestions 
for the administration of the new settle- 
ment. These formed the basis for the 
goveimment eventually established. 

In December 1835 Bourke had come 
into conflict with C. D. Riddell, the 
colonial treasurer, and had suspended 
him from the executive council. The 
matter was refen'ed to the colonial office 
and Glenelg, while generally supporting 
the governor, directed that Riddell 
should be re-instated. He considered that 
so long as Riddell held the office of 
treasurer, he should be a nicinber of 
the council, and that to depose liim from 
his treasurership would be '*tQ inflict a 
penalty far more than commensurate to 
the offence" (H,R. of A. ser I, vol. 
XVIII, p. 482). Bourke was not sat- 
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isiird and rc.sij^ncd his ollicc on Janu- 
ary hilt tiu; ac’cc])tan<c ol' his 

rt'sifinalion was not received until near 
the end ol the year. He lelt Australia on 
5 December iHjiy and lived the life of a 
country gentleman in Ireland. In his 
youth he had been a frequent visitor at 
the house of his kinsman Edmund 
Burke, and with Charles William Earl 
Filzwilliam he now busied himself in 
jjrcparing an edition of Barkers Corres- 
pondence* This was published in four 
volumes in 18/14. Bourke was pro- 
moted to the rank o£ lieutenant-general 
in 1837 and to that of general in 1851. 
He died suddenly on 12 August 1855. He 
was survived by two sons and three 
daughters. He had married in 1800 
Elizabeth Jane, daughter of John Bourke 
of London. She died at Parramatta in 
1832. Bourke was ct'catcd K.C.B. in 1835. 
His statue, erected by public subscrip- 
tion, is at Sydney. 

Bourke was the most jjopular of all 
the early governors. But he was more 
than that, his ability and wisdom en- 
titled him to be described as a great gov- 
ernor, Between 1830 and 1837 the popu- 
lation of New South Wales nearly 
doubled itself, the revenue was more 
than trebled, imports rose from £420,.] 80 
to £1,297,491 and exports from £141,461 
to £760,054. All the credit of this can- 
not be given to Bourke, but his wise 
and impartial rule was an important 
factor in bringing about improved rela- 
tions among the l)copIe and a great in- 
crease in general prosperity. 

(tenlJcm<m*s Magazine, 1855, vol. 11 ; Historical 
Records of Australia, scr, iVvols XVI to XIX; J. 
W. Metcalfe, Journal and Proceedings Ro^al 
Aiistralinn Wstmical Soricly, vol. XXX. Re- 
printed as a p:nnp]i1(M. (Uwernor Jk)Urke’--Ori 
The Lion and the Wnfntw. 


BOWEN, Sir George Fkrguson (1821- 
1899), governor of Queensland and Vic- 
toria, eldest son of ihe Rev. Edward 
Bowen, was born in Ireland on 2 No- 
vember 1821 (D,N.B,), ETe was educated 
at the Charterhouse and Trinity College, 
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Oxfoid, was twice president of the 
union, and in graduated with first- 
class honours in classics. In i8.|7 he 
accepted the position of president of the 
Ionian university at Corfu, travelled 
much in Greece, and in 1850 published 
lihaca in iSfjO (j^jrd edition 1854). In 
1852 he brought out Ml Alhos, TJtcssciIy 
and Epirus and hi’ 185.] appeared Hand- 
book • for Tratudlh's in Greece, in 
Murray’s well-known .‘k'lics. In the same 
year he was appointed ihief secretary 
of government in the Ion. an islands, 
then under a British protectorate. In 
1858 the Ionian parliament asked .that 
the islands should be j ncor pora ted in ^ Ue 
kingdom of Greece, ancT Bowen recom- 
mended that all the principal isiaiids 
except C^orfu should be transferred, but 
eventually Corfu was included in the 
transfer. In 1859 he was appointed the 
lirst governor of Queensland and arrived 
at Brisbane on lo December 1859, Pend- 
ing the election Bowen formed a tenta- 
tive government which iucliided (Sir) 
R. G. W. Herbert (q.v.), and R. R. 
Mackenzie (q.v.). When jiarliamcnt met 
Herbert became the first premier and 
held office for several years. Bowen 
showed much tact in his management of 
the politicians of the 23criod during the 
dilficult early years of parliament, and 
he quickly made himself familiar with 
the colony’s settled districts. He had 
nothing like the power of some of the 
early governors in other colonies before 
responsible government came in, but 
he was able to exercise a considerable 
amount of influence and used it with 
wisdom. EIc was governor for an un- 
usually long period, eight and a half 
years, his term having been extciulcti at 
the end of six years. In 186(5 he had a 
dilfcrence with his ministry which at 
first thrcalcucd his ijopulariiy. An at- 
tempt was made to issue inconvertible 
government notes and to make them 
legal tender in the colony. Bowmen felt 
ihat this was one of the few occasions 
when a governor might legitimately in- 
terfere, and pointed out that the right 
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course would be to obtain the sanction 
o[ the legislature to the issue of treasury 
bilJs. ^\.s a consequence of the gover- 
nor's action the ministry resigned, and 
a petition was signed -isking for the 
go^'ernor’s recall. Bowen, ho’tvc^er, 'vvas 
supported l)y the colonial office and 
the agitation died down. In i8fi8 he 
was made go^’crnor of New Zealand 
where he held office for about five, years, 
until March 1873. He came before the 
end of the Maori war and showed much 
ability during a difficult period in the 
history of New Zealand. 

Early in 1873 Bowen became governor 
of Victoria and in 1875 had a year's 
leave of absence in Europe. The colony 
was exceedingly prosperous and for 
some time he liad no constitutional 
problems, but in 1877 he became in- 
volved ill the struggle between the legis- 
lative assembly and the legislative coun- 
cil on the question of payment to mem- 
bers. In January 1878 he acted with 
doubtful judgment in consenting to the 
“Black Wednesday” wholesale dismissal 
of officials by the Berry (q.v.) govern- 
ment, and in February he incin'red the 
disapproval of the members of the coun- 
cil by acquiescing in Berry’s financial 
expedients during the ]Darliamcntary 
deadlock; but experienced British par- 
liamentarians like Gladstone, Childers 
(q.v.), W. E. Forster and I.ord Dulferin 
all apprfivcd of his conduct. In 1879 
Bowen became governor of Mauritius 
and in 188a he was appointed governor 
at Hong Kong. He left Hong Kong on a 
visit to England in December 1885, and 
in 1886 resigned his governorship and 
retired from the service of the crown. 
He, however, was appointed in Decem- 
ber 1887 to be chief of a royal com- 
mission sent to Malta to reijort on the 
arrangements connected with its new 
constituiiou. After his return he con- 
tinued his interest in colonial questions 
but took no part in politics. He died at 
Brighton on 21 February 1899. He mar- 
ried (1) Roma, daughter of Count Candi- 
ano di Roma, and (2) Florence, daughter 


of Dr T. Luby, and was sur\■i^cd by Jour 
daughters and a son by ih(^ first mar- 
riage. He -was created C.M.G. in 1855, 
K.C.M.G. in J856, G.C.M.G. in i860, 
and was made a prix) cotiiicillor in 
1886. He was gix en liie honorary degree 
of D.C.L. by Oxford university and 
LL.D. by Cambridge. 

Bowen was a fine classical scholar who 
also knew well Italian and modern 
Greek. He was always interested in the 
life of the people, and tactlul in his 
speech. He could be strong when it was 
necessary, and though criticized on occa- 
sions he never lacked aijie supporters. 
Generally he proved himself to be an 
able and excellent governor. 

S. Lane-Poole. Thirty Yvtns of CoUmial Govern- 
ment, a selection from Bowen’s dispatches and 
letters; A. Bernavs, Qijcetislarid—Our Seventh 
Polilical Decade', The Times, 22 February iS^g; 
Vfclotia the First Century; Burke's Peerage, 
etc., 1899. 

BOWSER, Sir John (1856-1936), premier 
of Victoria, the son of John Henry 
Bowser, was born at London on 26 
August 1856. He was brought to Victoria 
wlien three years old by his parents who 
settled at Bacchus Marsh. Educated at 
the local stale school, Bowser joined 
the Bacchus Marsh Express and then 
went 10 Scotland, where he studied at 
Edinburgh university and worked for 
a time on the Du?nfries and Galloxoay 
Standard- He returned to Australia about 
the yeai* 1880, settled at Wangaraita, 
and became at first editor and aftcT- 
wards proprietor of the Wrmgaraita 
Standard- At the time of the Kyabram 
movement he was elected to the Victorian 
legislative assemlily as a reform can- 
didate for Wangaratta and Riiiherglen 
and held the scat for 35 years, lie be- 
came kuoxx’^n as one of the leaders among 
the country membervS, and in Octoljcr 
1908 succeeded A. O. Sachse as minister 
of education in the Bent (q.v.) juinistry, 
which was, however, defeated a Icxv 
weeks later. In November 1917 lie be- 
came premier, chief secretary and min- 
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islcr t)!’ lai)()iir in a ministry which lasted 
less than lour mouths. In the Lawson 
luinisiry which rollowcd he was cIiicL 
secretary and jiiiiiistcr of health rrom 
March iijiH to June H)t9. In November 
Kjijj lie was elected speaker and held the 
position until May 191^7. He retired from 
politics in 1929 and spent the rest of his 
life at Waiiganittu where he died on 10 
June 193O. He married in 1914 Frances 
Rogers wlio predeceased him. He ^ras 
knighted in 1927. 

Bowser was a quiet, unassuming, 
courteous and scholarly man, whose in- 
tegrity was unquestioned. He was much 
liked on all sides of the house, but he 
had not the force of will to be a good 
leader. He had the necessary tact for the 
speaker's position, and as an administra- 
tor and private member did much pub- 
lic service of great value to the slate. 

Tiir Ar^us, MclhourtKi, 11 June 77 /c 

McllKmrne, n June 1936; tiurhf's l^rvrage, 
etc., 193^)* 

BOYCE, Francis Bertik (1844-1931), 
clergyman and social reformer, son of 
Francis Boyce, an accountant, was born 
at Tiverton, Devonshire, England, on (i 
April 1844. He was brought by his par- 
ents to Australia and, after being ship- 
wrecked off Barwon Heads, Victoria, 
arrived at Sydney in August 1853. Boyce 
was educated at St James Grammar 
School and at a private school kept by 
James Keane, and, his father having 
died in January 1858, entered the service 
of the Union Bank of Australia in the 
following December. He was eight, years 
with this bank, but deciding to enter 
the Church of England, went to Moore 
College at the beginning of 1867, was 
ordained deacon in December 3868 and 
priest in 1B69. His first parish was 
George's Plains near Bathurst, followed 
by Molong in 1873 and Orange in 1875. 
Boyce was a hard-working and enthusi- 
astic country clergyman, travelling many 
miles on tiorscback 10 reach his pco[de, 
and I'aising money lo Imild dinrdies 


where no duirch had been before. 'The 
church built al Orange cost £7000, bad 
accommodation lor (>00 people, and few 
seals were vacant when Boyce wuh hold- 
ing the service. •In April 1882 he went to 
Pynnont, an industiial area, and in 1884 
10 St Paul’s, Redlern. He remained 
there for 46 years, was elected a canon 
of St Andrew’s cathedral in December 
3899, ;ind in 1910 was appointed arch- 
deacon of VV^esL Sydney. 

St Paul’s, Redfern, when Boyce went 
to it was socially a mixed parish. In 
George- and Pitt-strects there were many 
wealthy people, while on tlic western 
side of the railway line there was a dense 
population and ixtrt of it was a slum 
area. Boyce had for some time shown 
much interest in the temperance (jLies- 
tioii and was active in fights for local 
option and the earlier dosing of hotels. 
When the New South Wales Alliance 
was founded in 1882 he was the: first 
secretary and afUTwards was its presi- 
dent for over '20 years. He published in 
1893 a voliii33e on The Drink Problem in 
Australia, and later brought out other 
publications on religious and temper- 
anc'e ejuestions. He wa.s much distressed 
by the poverty of some i^arts of his jjarish 
and especially the position of men and 
women too old lo work. He believed in 
old-age 2^en.sions, and on g September 
1895 wrote to the Sydney Daily Tele- 
graph advocating the aj^pointment of a 
committee to inquire into and report 
on this question. Early in 1896 he called 
a meeting to form a pensions league, J. 
C. Neild had also been advocating the 
granting of j^ensions in parliainent, and 
eventually a committee was appointed 
which recommended that j^ensions 
should be paid out of the public revenue. 
Boyce worked liai'd to kcej:) the cjucslion 
before the public, but it was not until 
the end of the century that pensions 
bccanie law. The first pensions were pnid 
on 1 July 1901. 

Boyce was a fervent patriot, and when 
the question of having an EmiDirc Day 
wa.s ra 3 .scd in 1902 he supf)orLed the sug- 
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gestion with enthusiasm. He was spokes- 
man of a deputation which waited on 
Sir Edmund Barton (q.v.), the 
minister, and he continued his efFoits tor 
it until it was founded On 24 May 1905. 
At meetings of the synod of the diocese 
of Sydney Boyce took an important part, 
and he continued active work in his 
parish until extreme old age. He re- 
signed his arch-deaconry in 1930 and 
died at Blackheath on 27 May 1931. He 
w^as married twice (1) to Caroline, 
daughter of W^illiam Stewart, who died 
in 1918, and (2) to Mrs Ethel Burton, who 
survived him, with two sons by the first 
marriage. The elder son, Francis Stewart 
Boyce (1872-1940), became a K.C. in 1924 
and a judge of the supreme court of 
New South Wales in 1932. 

F. B. Boyce, Four Score Years and Seven: The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 28 May 1931; Year 
liook of the Diocese of Sydney ^ 1932, p. 163; 
Crockford's Clerical Directory, 1931; IVluYs Who 
In Australia, 1938, 1941. 

BOYCE, ^ViLUAM Binnington (1804- 
1889), scholar and clergyman, was born 
at Beverley, Yorkshire, England, on 9 
November 1804, He entered the Wes- 
leyan ministry and in 1830 was sent to 
South Africa with instructions to com- 
pile a grammar of the Kaffir language. 
He did this while working as a mission- 
ary and published it in 1834 under the 
title of Grammar of the Kafir* Langu- 
age, A second edition, A Grammar of the 
Kaffir Language augmented and im- 
proved until Vocahidary and Exercises 
by William J. Davis, was published in 
1844, and a third in 1863. Boyce re- 
turned to England in 1843, had a church 
at Bolton for two years, and was then sent 
to Australia as general superintendent 
of the Wesleyan missions. He aiTived at 
Sydney, in January 1846, carried on his 
work vigorously, and w^as elected presi- 
dent of the first Wesleyan conference 
held in Australia, He published in 1849 
A Brief Grammar of Modern Geography^ 
For the Use of Schools. Xn 1850 he was 
appointed one of the first members of 

* Thus spelt in first edition. 


the senate of the uni\ersity of Sydney 
and took a special interest in the forma- 
tion of the university library. He re- 
signed when he went to England in 1859 
to become one of the general secretaries 
of foreign missions. He edited in 1874 a 
Memoir of the Rev. ‘William Shaiv, and 
in the same year appeared Statistics of 
Protestant Missionary Societies, 1872-3. 

Boyce returned to Sydney in 1876 and 
took up church work again. He was a 
busy man, often doing much lecturing 
during the week and preaching three 
times on a Sunday. Yet he found time to 
do much literary work and brought out 
ttvo important books, The Higher Critic- 
ism and the Bible, dated 1881, and an 
Inlroduction to the Study of History, 
which appeared in 1884. Early in 1885, 
at a dinner party in Sydney, he met J. A. 
Froude, who was much attracted to 
him {Oceania, p. 195). Working until 
the end, with his mind in full vigour, 
Boyce died suddenly at Sydney on 8 
March i88g. He was married twice (1) 
to a daughter of James Bowden and (2) 
to a daughter of the Hon. George Allen 
and was survived by four daughters by 
the first marriage. 

Boyce was a man of wide reading and 
encyclopaedic knowledge. His Gra^nmar 
of the Kaffir Language had special value 
as it formed the basis on which much 
of the study of other South African 
languages was built. His volume on The 
Higher Criticism and the Bible, and his 
Introduction to the study of History, 
were both excellent books of their 
period, and his organizing power was 
shown in his bringing the Wesleyan 
Church in Australia to the state when it 
could free itself from reqtiiring help 
from the missionary society in England. 
Personally he was a man of much sagac- 
ity and kindness, with a vivacious in- 
terest in both the past and the present, 
and great powers of work.. 

A grandson, William Ralph Boyce 
Gibson (1869-1935), was professor of 
mental and moral philosophy at the 
university of Melbourne from 1911 to 
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and was the aiiliior ol' several philo- 
soplucal works. He was succeeded by his 
son, Alexander Boyce Gibson, born in 
1900, 

Tin* Sy(l}iry Mortiinf!; Herald, 9 March 1BS9; 
The liiitisli. Cafalogue; The Melbourne 
University Calendar, igjjO. 

BOYD, Arthur Merric (1862-1940), 
artist, was born at Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, on 19 March 1862. He went to 
Australia and in January 1886 married 
Emma Minna .\*Beckett, also an artist, 
daughter o£ the Hon. W. A, C. a’Beckett 
o£ Melbourne. Proceeding to England 
they lived for a time at Westbury, Wilt- 
shire, and in 1891 husband and wife 
each had a picture in the Royal Academy 
exhibition. Boyd travelled and painted 
a good deal on the continent, returned 
to Australia about the end of 1893, and 
lived mostly at Sandringham’ and other 
stdnirbs of Melbourne for the rest of his 
life. He occasionally sent good work to 
the exhil)itions of the Victorian Artists* 
Society, but never mixed much in the 
artistic life of his time. Mrs Boyd died 
at Melbourne on 13 September 1936 and 
her husband in July 1940. Each is repre- 
sented by a picture in the national gall- 
ery at Melbourne. Of their sons, the 
eldest, Theodore l^enleigh Boyd, is 
noticed separately. Another son, Martin 
a’Bcckelt Boyd, born in 1893, became 
well-known as a writer of fiction under 
the name of Martin Mills, and a third 
son, Merric Boyd, did some interesting 
work in pottery. 

Marlin Boytl, A Single Flame; liurhe's Colonial 
Cienby, under iVBcckctl; private information 
and personal knowledge, 

BOYD, Bknjamin (c. 1796-1851), pion- 
eer, was born al^out the year 1796 at Mer- 
ton Hall, Wigtonshire, Scotland. He was 
the second son of Edward Boyd by his 
wife Jane, daughter of Benjamin Yidc. In 
1824 he was a stockbroker in London, 
and on 8 October 1840 he addressed a 
letter to Lord John Russell, stating that 


he had recently dispatched a vessel en- 
tirely his own at a cost of £30,000 for 
the purpose of trading in Australian 
waters. He also slated that he intended 
lo send other ^'frs.sels, and asked for cer- 
lain privileges in connexion with the 
purchase of land at various pons he in- 
tended to estabrish. He received a 
guarded reply promising assistance, but 
pointing out that land could not be sold 
to an individual to the “exclusion or 
disadvantage of the public**. About tliis 
period Boyd had floated the Royal Bank 
of Australia, and debentures of this bank 
to the amount of £200,000 were sold, 
"iliis sum was eventually taken by Boyd 
to Australia as the bank*s representative. 
He arrived in Hobson*s Bay on his yacht, 
the Wanderer, on 15 June 1842, and 
readied Port Jackson on 18 July. 

Boyd seems to have lost no time in in- 
vesting liis own and his bank's mojiey. 
In a dispatch o£ Sir George Gipps (q.v.) 
dated 17 May 184.1 mentioned that 
Boyd was one f)f tlie largest scpiatters in 
the country, with 14 stations in the 
“Mancroo** district and four at Port 
Phillip, ainountiug together to 381,000 
acres of land. At about the same'period 
the firm of Boyd and Company had three 
steamers and thvee sailing ships in com- 
mission. Large sums of money were also 
being spent on founding the port of 
Boyd 1 own on the south coast, wdiich 
involved the building o£ a jetty 300 
feel long, and a lighthouse 75 feet 
high. Four years later a visitor, speak- 
ing of the town, mentioned its Gothic 
churdi ivith a spire, commodious 
stores, wcll-biiilt brick houses, and 
*‘a splendid hotel in the Elizabethan 
.style*’. At this time Boyd had nin<J 
whalers working from this port. In 1847 
he began shipping natives from the 
Pacific islands, hojiing tints to get an 
imlimiied supply of dxeajj labour. "I'liis 
scheme turned out to he a complete 
failure. 71 ie beginning ol Boyd's iron Ides 
was the loss of two law-siu'is for I he in- 
.surance money on one of his vessels 
wdiich was w^recked, but generally one 
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i>cLj» I lie impre.shion. ihai iliou^li he was 
aliu'i\.s keen lo ohiain hi\ laljoiu’ 
cheaply as possil^li*. liis sclieines ^\ere loo 
oraiuliose loi tlie ihc‘n slate ol Ausiialia. 
'I'he .sliarclioIcUrs in ih<* Ro\al Rank he- 
caine (lissaiisficcl, and event nally not 
only 'was ilu* tvliole of ihe capital lost 
hill there was a cle(icienc\ of jTiSo.ooo. 
l^oyd was appareniJy allowetl to keep 
his yacht the U'andnn\ lor he sailed on 
her to (kdil’ornia on lil) October ifip). 
In America lie went to ihi' oo]d-dio«in<»s 
but had no success, and in June* iSr, i 
he sailed in ilie Wfnichnrr for a \o\aoe 
ainonj^- the I'aciflc islands. On 15 October 
1851, while at the Solomon Islands. Boyd 
went ashore with one native to shooi 
game and was never seen again. A party 
was landed and search \\'as made lor 
him, bill no trace of him could l)C found 
cxce])l a belt which liad helonoed to 
him. If appears to be certain that lie 
was killed soon after he landed. There 
were aflcrwards rumours that he had 
escaped, and at the end of 1851 an ex- 
pedition was .sent ro die islands to make* 
fun her intpiiries. The search was (|iiiie 
fruitless. 

Boyd was a man of “an imposing per- 
sonal apjicaranee, lliicnT oratory, aristo- 
cratic connexions, and a lair share of 
eoinnierdal acuiene.ss’' (Sidney, The 
Tlare Colonies oj Anstroiia). Mrs 
Georgiaiia McCrac (q.v.), with whom he 
had dinner when he first came to Port 
Phillip, looked at him with an ariisi's 
eye and said: “He is Riil)ens over again. 
TelLs me he went to a hoi mnsqne as 
Rubens with liis broad-itafed hat.*’ He 
belonged to the eternal lype of the ad 
venturer, ahrays .sanguine, and .'»cldom 
Slopping to rouiiL the cost. All that le- 
jirains to j'einincl ns ot him are the decay- 
ing buildings of Boyd 'J'own near Lden 
on rwofolci Bay. 


JBOVD, Til! ODORK Pi ('iS()()-u)2^^3), 

ani'.L, alwav.s known as IVnltdgli Ihjyd, 
was born in Wiltshire. England, on 15 
August iS()(), iJie (‘Idesi son ol an ariist. 
Anliur Merric Boyd (q.v.). His nioiher, 
also a painier ol abiliiv, was a daughter 
oJ the Hoii. W. .A. C. •VJh'ikeii. M.L.C. 
Penlcigh Bo\d was educaied at Hailey- 
bury College. Milboinne. and the Hut- 
chins .S( hool, Ilribari, and in 1905 enicred 
tJie xMelhournc national gallery sdiooJs. 
where he sLucliccl lor lour sears under 
Frederick MfCubbin (tps.) and L. Ber- 
nard Hall hpv.). \Vhen oiiK 19 
\cars ol age he held an exhibition of 
his work at the Ciuildhall. Melbourne, 
which was siicci'ssful. and h(! sail(.‘d for 
I England before reaching his tw(*nty-fir.sL 
bilthday. A large hiiuLscape “.Spring- 
time” was hung at the exhibition of die 
Royal .Academy of 1911. Boyd ilicn went 
to Paris and studied at the Acadeiiiie 
Colaiossi, received good advice trom Is. 
P. Eox (c|.v.), and was nuieh interested 
in the E'rench painting of the period, 
though ir Jiad litth‘ ellecf on iiis irork. 

' In 1912 he married Edith Geraid Ander- 
son and after a tour in Europe returned 
lo Australia in i9i;5. He Jield another 
siicce.s.sful sliow of his work, and soon 
afieiward.s won die .'jceoncl ]jri/c at the 
eonq^eiition for a ])uture of the site of 
Canberra, organized by the federal gov- 
i ernmeiit. He also won the Wynne prize 
at Sydney in die fol Joining year. I le en- 
listed for active .service in 1915, was 
.severely gas.sed in Sej>leinber 1917, and 
invalided lo \iisiralia in 1918. He estab- 
lished him.self at Warrandyte near Alel- 
bournc and continued a .successful career 
■ as a painier. In Jui\ 1923 he brought 
; out from Europe a large collection of 
j paintings by well-known arli.sis which 
j was sliown at .Mcil:ounie and Sydney. 

I He died after a moror acfideni on e8 
j November 1923. His wife suivived him 


], n. ‘WuLson, Jaunwl miO Pyorcrfllnos Hoyttl 
Aitslralian fJislonral Sorirly, vol. tt. p|>. lac)- 
.-e); inslntirnl lUrords of AiisirnHa. vols XX.!. 
XXni. XX1\'. XVI: J. The fjisi Cnns** 

of "Thf WandeiVi"', Hugli McCnie. Ocoipnna’s 
JouninL 


! with nvo sons. 

Bo)d painted .successfully both in 
wauT-coloLirs and in oiLs. but will be 
jcmembercd I'liicfly for his work in ihe 
hiLtei medium. He worked with great 
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racilily, IVoin the beginning painting 
socniccl lo hax'c no dHficailtics for him. 
His drawing was good, he hud a naiural 
sense of arrangcmcni, and a first I’aic 
reeling for colour. His slightly theatrical 
‘‘Hrcath of Spring” in the Melbourne 
gallery scarcely does him jnsiicc; he is 
belter represented at Sydney, Jind ex- 
amples of his \vork will also be found 
in the galleries at Adelaide, Geelong 
and Castlemaine, 

J. S. NfacDonald, The TMndsenpes of Pmlei^h 
Boyd; \V. Mcjorc, The Story of Australian Art, 

\ 

BRACKEN, Thomas (1843-1898), poet j 
and journalist, was born at Clones, near I 
Dublin, in 1843. His mother died soon | 
afterw^ards, his father when he was 10 1 
years old. About two years later ho was 1 
sent to Victoria where an uncle was a i 
fanner near Gccfinig. He worked on j 
his uncle’s farm, then in a chemist’s shop | 
at Bendigo, and then on a station. Tn 
18G7 he published a small volume of 
vcr.se. The Haunted Vale a Legend of 
the Murray and other Poems. Two years i 
later he went to New Zealand and for [ 
many years was a journalist. His second ' 
volume, Pehind the Tomb: and other j 
Poems, was published at Melbourne in j 
1871 and in 1877 Fhnoers of the Free | 
Lands was published at Dunedin. In 1 
1881 Bracken was elected to the house 
of representatives for Dunedin Central, 
but at the 1884 election lost his scat by 
three votes. He was elected again in 
1886 but was not a candidate in 1887 
or at any subsequent election. In the 
meantime he had published in 1884 
Lays of the Land of the Maori and Moa, 
which contains some of bis best work, 
A collection of his poems with illusira* 
tions, Mnsings in MjwriUmd, was pub- 
lished in 1890, Bracken went to Aus- 
tralia to push its sales, and a large num- 
ber of copies was disposed of. He also did 
some lecturing whicli was not a success. 
In 1893 a selection from hi.s poems. 
Lays and l.yrics; God's Own Country 
and other Poems, was published, and in 
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1894. Blacken was given the bill leader- 
ship in the house ol representatives at 
VVcllinglon. His health, however, was 
declining and he returned 10 Dunedin 
within a year. He died there in straighi- 
ened circumstances on ifi February 1898. 
He had come from Protestant Jrisli stock 
but became a Roman Catholic during 
the last two years of his life. He left a 
widow, and one son. 

Bracken was a man of generous tem- 
perament and a good journalist, but his 
reputation as a poet has steadily declined. 
vSomc of his work is good popular ^'erse, 
but the l}ulk of it is quite undistin- 
guished. He is remembered as the author 
of the phrase “God’s Oxvn Country” as 
applied to New Zealand, and for a .set 
f)f vcrsc.s “Not Understood”, the some- 
what ovcr-facilc sentiment ol which has 
had much appeal to more than one gen- 
eration of reciters. A selection from 
Bracken’s })(>cnis. Not Understood and 
other Poems, first published in 1905, has 
since been reprinted in many editions. 
A list of his works will be found in 
Serle’s A Bihliography of Australasian 
Poetry and Verse. 

Otago Oa'dy Times, 17 Fcbnuirv Ci. ^\^ 

Otterson, Memoirs of Thomas Brarken, 

BRADDON, Sir Edward Nichoi-as 
(Coventry (i Sag- 1904), premier of I'as- 
mania, came of an old Cornish family 
and was born on 1 1 June 1829* He was 
the son of Henry Braddon, a solicitor, 
and his wife, formerly Fanny White. Miss 
Braddon the novelist was a younger sis- 
ter. Educated privately and at Univer- 
sity College, London, he went to India in 
18.17 <^ous:n’s mercantile firm. 

He aftcnvartls joined the Indian civil ser- 
vice and became an assistant-commis- 
sioner, fought with distinction as a 
volunteer during the Indian mutiny, 
and afterwards filled various important 
official posts. He was inspector-general of 
registration and commissioner of excise 
and stamps when he retired with a pen- 
sion in 1878. He went to Tasmania, in 
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the following year was elected a mem- 
ber of the house of assembly for ^Vest 
Devon, and represented that constitu- 
ency until November i8B8. He became 
leader of the opposition in 1886 and on 
the defeat of the Agnew (q.v.) ministry 
in March 1887 was asked to form a 
cabinet. He, however, resigned the prem- 
iership to (Sir) Philip Fysh (q.v.) and 
became minister for lands and .works. 
On 1 November 1888 he was appointed 
agent-general for Tasmania in London, 
and held this position with distinction 
until September 1893. On returning to 
Tasmania he was again elected member 
for West Devon and leader of the 
opposition. In April 1894 he became 
premier and held office until 12 October 
1899, the longest period any ministry 
had been in power in Tasmania up to 
that date. 

Braddon also took an important part 
in the federal movement in Tasmania, 
and in 1888 represented Tasmania on 
the federal council. He -was in England 
when the 1891 convention was held, but, 
after his return, did much speaking for 
the movement. He was elected as one 
of tlie Tasmanian representatives to the 
1897 convention and was responsible for 
the famous “Braddon Clause” known by 
its opponents as the “Braddon Blot”. 
The individual colonies, by surrendering 
their powers to levy customs duties, were 
deprived of their principal source of 
revenue, and their problem was how to 
make this good. Braddon moved a 
motion the effect of which was that the 
Commonwealth must return to the states 
three-fourths of the amount collected in 
eacli state from customs and excise 
duties. It was passed, ]>ut there was 
much discussion about it, and at one 
stage Reid (q.v.) was insisting that New 
South Wales would stand out unless the 
clause was omitted. Eventually a com- • 
promise was arrived at by which it was ! 
agreed that the clause would be opera- | 
tive for a period of 10 years only. It : 
was a subject of many conferences dur- | 


ing the first 10 years of federation, and 
was eventually superseded by the Sur- 
plus Revenue Act, No. 8, of 1910. Brad- 
don was elected as a Tasmanian mem- 
ber to the first federal house of repre- 
sentatives, as an ardent freetrader be- 
came a member of the Reid party, and 
during Reid’s absence occasionally acted 
as leader of the opposition. He w^as re- 
elected for Wilmot in December 1903, 
but died suddenly at his home in Tas- 
mania on 2 February 1904 before par- 
liament met. He was a scholarly and 
picturesque figure in Tasmanian politics 
who did excellent administrative work. 
He was created K.C.M.G. in 1891 and 
was made a member of the privy council 
in 1897. He wrote a good deal for news- 
papers and magazines and was the author 
of two volumes. Life in hidia (1872), and 
Thirty Years of Shikar (1895). m'dr- 
tied (1) in 1857, Amy G. Palmer and 
(2), in 1876, Alice H. Smith who survived 
him. Of the family by the first marriage 
of two sons and four daughters, the 
second son. Sir Henry Yule Braddon, 
born 27 April 1863, had a distinguished 
career. Educated at Dulwich College, 
London, on the continent, and at the 
Church of England Grammar School, 
Launceston, he was for some years in 
banking, transferred to Dalgety and Com- 
pany Limited, in 1884, and rose to be 
superintendent for Australia (1914-28). 
He was president of the Sydney chamber 
of commerce and was a commissioner for 
Austi'alia in the United States, 1918-19. 
He was the author of several volumes, 
Business Principles afid Practice (1907), 
American Impressions (n.i-'o), Essays and 
Addresses (1930), and The Making of a 
Constitutiofi (1930). He was created 
K,B.E. in 1920. 

Burke's Colonial Geyitry, 1891; The Mercury ^ 
Hobart, 3 Februaiy 1964; The Times, 3 Keb- 
riiiiry 190.]; B. R. Wise, The Making of the 
Atisiralian Commonu'ealth; H. G. Turner, The- 
First Decade of the Atistralinn Commonivealth; 
British Museum Catalogue] Who's Who irt 
Ausiralia, 1941. 
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BRAGG, Sir William Henry (1862- 
19. [2), physicist, son cl’ Robert John 
a sea captain who had l)econie a 
fanner, and his wife Mary Wood, 
daughter of a clergyman, w^as born at 
vSioncraisc Place, Wigton, Cumberland, 
on 2 July 1862. He was educated at 
King William's College, Isle of Man 
and, winning a scholarship, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He graduated in 
1884 as third wrangler in the mathemati- 
cal tripos. In 1885 he was appointed 
Elder professor of mathematics and 
physics at the university of Adelaide and 
began his duties there early in 1886. He 
then had little knowledge of physics, but 
there were only about a hundred stu- 
dents doing full courses at Adelaide of 
whom scarcely more than a handful hc~ 
longed to the science school, Bragg was 
thus enabled to develop his knowledge 
of the subject in liis early years, but it 
was not until he was past 40 that he 
began to do research work of import- 
ance. At the meeting of the Australasian 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Dunedin in 1904, Bragg, 
as president of his section, delivered an 
address on “Some Recent Advances in 
the* Theory of the Ionization of Gases". 
This paper was the origin of his first 
book Studies in Radioactivity, published 
in 1912. Shortly after the delivery of his 
3904 address some radium bromide was 
placed at the disposal of Bragg with 
which he was able to experiment. In 
December 1904 a paper by hijn “On the 
Absorption of a Rays and on the Classi- 
fication of the a Rays from Radium" 
appeared in the Philosophical Magazme, 
and in the same number a paper “On 
the Ionization Curves of Radium", 
written in collaboration with R, Klcc- 
inau, also appeared. At the end of 1908 
Bragg resigned his ])rofessorshii) at 
Adelaide to become Cavendish professor 
at Leeds university. During his ag years 
in Australia he had seen the number of 
^itiidcnts at Adelaide university nearly 
quadrupled, and had had a full share in 


the devdopiuent of its excellent science 
school. 

At Leeds Bragg continued his work 
on X-rays with much success. He in- 
vented the X-ray spectrometer and with 
his son, W. L. Bragg, founded the new 
science of X-ray analysis of crystal struc- 
ture. In 1915 father and son wore jointly 
awarded the Nobel prize. Their volume, 
X-Rays and C)ystal Simeture, published 
in this year, had reached a fifth edition 
10 years later. Bragg was aiDpointed 
Quain professor of physics at University 
College, London, in 1915 but did not 
take up his duties there until after the 
war. He did much work for the govern- 
ment at this time, largely connected 
with submarine detection, at Aberdour 
on Forth and at Harwich, and returned 
to London in 1918 as consultant to the 
admiralty. While Quain professor at 
London he continued his work on crystal 
analysis and in 1923 was appointed 
director of the Royal Institution, Fuiler- 
ian professor of chemistry, Royal Institu- 
tion, and director of the Davy-Faraday 
laboratory. This institution was practi- 
cally rebuilt in 1929-30 and under 
Bragg's directorship many valuable 
papers were issued from the laboratory. 
He had been elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1907, was elected a 
vicc-])rcsidcnt in 1920, and from 1935 
to 1940 was president. He died at Lon- 
don oil 12 March 1942. He married in 
1889 Gwendoline, daughter of Sir 
Charles Todd (q.v.), who died in 1929. 
He was survived by a daughter and a 
son. Sir William Lawrence Bragg, who 
was born at Adelaide in 1890, educated 
at St Peter’s College, Adelaide, and Adel- 
aide and Cambridge universities, and 
became one of the most distinguished 
scientists of his lime. In 3938 he was 
ap})ointed Cavendish professor of ex- 
perimental physics at Cambridge. 

Bragg was essentially modest and was 
long in realizing his powers. In later 
years his value was fully recognized and 
honours crowded upon him. He was 
given honorary degrees by many great 
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universities and was awarded the Runi- 
t’ord medal of the Royal Society in 1916 
and the Copley medal in 1930. He was 
created C.B.E. in 1917, K.B.E. in 1920, 
and in 1931 was given the Order of 
Merit. In addition to the books already 
mentioned Bragg wrote The Woild of 
Sound (1920), Concerning the Nature of 
Things (1925), Old Trades and New 
Knowledge (1926), An IniroductiQn to 
Crystal Analysis (1928) and The Universe 
of Light (1933). The first three are re- 
prints of lectures delivered before a 
‘‘juvenile auditory” at the Royal Institu- 
tion, admirable examples of how a great 
man can simplify his matter so that it 
may be intelligible to a young audience. 
The last book is an extension of a similar 
course of lectures. Papers by Bragg will 
also be found in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, and elsewhere. Some of his ad- 
dresses were published separately as 
pamphlets. He also wTote with his son 
The C'^ysialline State, 1933. He was a 
strong exponent of the value of scientific 
research, was a member of the advisory 
council for scientific and industrial 
research from 1937, and here, as in the 
realm of pure science, his work was of 
the greatest value. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 14 March 1942; The 
Times j 13 March 194?; Year Book of the Royal 
Society of London, igsgj Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of London, ser. A, vol. iSi, p. 
212; DehreiVs Peerage, etc., 1940. 

BRAY, Sir John Cox (1842-1894), jire- 
mier of South Australia, son of Thomas 
Cox Bray, a pioneer colonist, was born 
at Adelaide on 31 May 1842 {Aust. 
Encyf), He was educated at St Peter’s 
College, Adelaide, and in England, and 
on returning to South Australia studied 
law. He was admitted to the South 
Australian bar in November 1870, but 
practised mostly as a solicitor. In De- 
cember 1871 he was elected to the South 
Australian house of assembly for East 
Adelaide and continued to represent it 
for 20 years. In March 1875 he be- [ 
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came minister of ju^li((■ iiiul ccliKJiiion 
in the third Blyth niinisiix. which 

went out of office ilncc niuiiiiis iaicr. 
He was aitorney-gviic ml in ilu; firsi 
Colton (fj.v.) niinistrv Ironi Jniu 1S7G 
to October 1877.011 21 jnne'iSSi Ih:i\ 
formed a ministry a'l premier aiicl chief 
secretary, and remained in fdlice mniJ 
16 June 1884, a record lenn Ua a Snnih 
Australian ministry uj) to dial dine. 
Bray then paid a visit m England and 
the United States, and on liis icuirii 
joined the first Douner (tj.v.; inini^irv 
as chief secretary in October i8Sy Me 
exchanged that position lor die irc asnrcT- 
ship in June 1886. riu* ininistiy was 
defeated in June 1887 and in the iollow- 
ing May Bray was elcciecl speakei. He 
held this position widi rd)i]iiy lor about 
two years but declined renoiniiiaiion in 
1890. On 19 August be joined the second 
Playford* ministry as eliicd' scneiari. bin 
resigned on 6 January 1892 to lieeoinc* 
agent-general for South Australia in 
London. Not long after his taking uji 
his new duties he began to show signs 
of failing memory, his health slowly de- 
teriorated, and in April i8(j| lie found 
it necessary to resign. He decided to re- 
turn to Australia, but died at .s(‘a be- 
tiveen Suez and Colombo on 13 June 
1894. He married Alice Honiabrook, 
who survived him with two sons and a 
daughter. He was crcaic‘<l K.C.M.fk in 
January 1890. Bray had a charming 
sonality, always to be relied upon for a 
kind word or a helping hand. Me was 
an excellent leader of the opposition, 
ready and good-tempered. He had only 
one term as jiremier though he ivas act- 
ing-premier during Dcwucr's absence in 
1887, and he cannot be credited with 
any outstanding legislation. He was, 
however, an excellent debater and an 
able and industrious aclminisirator, and 
during the federation ramjjaigii was an. 
active worker for it in South Vnstralia. 

The Advertiser,, Adelakic. iH Jiiue 1S91: Jhe 
South Australian Register, iK fuiic E. 

Hoclder, The History of South A us hat in; I)rb- 
retes Peerage, etc., 189.J. 
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BRENNAN, ChHiRisTopHKU John (1870- 
i()3!>), poet and scholar, was the eldest 
son of Christopher Brennan, brewer, 
who had married Mary Ann Carroll. 
Both parents were Irish and both were 
in their twenties when C. J. Brennan 
was born at Sydney on 1 November 
3870. He was educated at Riverview Col- 
lege and Sydney university, where he 
obtained iionours in classics throughout 
his course and graduated with first-class 
honours in philosophy and the univer- 
sity gold medal. In 1891 he spent a year 
in teaching at Goulburn and in 1892, 
having taken his degree of M.A. with 
honours in philosophy, was awarded a 
travelling scholarship of £150 a year for 
two years and proceeded to the univei'- 
sity of Berlin. There he did an enor- 
mous amount of reading in the classics, 
English, French, German and Italian, 
and in 3893 his article “On the Manu- 
scripts of Aeschylus’" appeared in the 
Journal of Philology, He had long been 
w'orking on this subject but other in- 
terests intervened and he returned from 
Berlin in July 1894 without having 
taken any additional degree. In 1895 he 
joined the staff of the public libi'ary at 
Sydney where he became assistant lib- 
rarian. In 1897 Poems J 893-1 897 
Towards the Source was published, and 
at intervals Brennan did a largo amount 
of university work as stibstitute for the 
professors and lecturci's in Latin, French 
and German, while they were away on 
leave. In 1908 he was appointed a 
lecturer in French and German and in 
the follotving year resigned from the 
public library. His work at the univer- 
.sity was increasing with the growth in 
the number of students, and this jxirtly 
accounted for the delay in the publica- 
tion of his next and inost important vol- 
ume, Ponm, which did not appear until 
Dec'cuibcT 1914, although the date on 
the title page is 1913 and nearly all the 
j?ocms liacl been written 10 years earlier. 
Readers of discernment realized that a 
new poet of importance had appeared in 
Australia, but the book was published 


in a comparatively expensive form, there 
were no capitals at the beginnings of the 
lines, and the poems had no titles. When 
it is added that few of them could be 
fully appreciated on a first reading, it 
will easily be understood that the volume 
was not a popular success, and the first 
edition was still' available more than 
25 years after publication. In 1918 an- 
other^ volume, A Chant of Doom and 
other Verses, was published, a collection 
of verses written during the war. There 
is little poetry of real value in this 
volume. Brennan felt strongly about the 
war, his own brother was at the front, 
and only his age and physical condition 
prevented him from enlisting. He felt 
he should dedicate his pen to the Allies' 
cause, but it is probable that the poems 
would have been better if he had been 
able to wait until he could recollect 
his emotion in tranquillity. 

In 1920 Brennan was appointed as- 
sociate-professor of GeJ'uian and com- 
parative literature at Sydney university. 
He had all the equipment for his work, 
but there were disturbing elements in 
his life. He had married in 1897 Anna 
Elizabeth Werth, and the marriage was 
unhappy. Brennan had never been able 
to lead a conventional life and he was 
now drinking to excess, which led to the 
neglect of his university work. When his 
wife brought a suit for judicial separa- 
tion, the facts of the case came before 
the public, and the position of the uni- 
versity authorities was difficult. In 1925 
Brennan had to resign. The university 
has been blamed, but A. R* Chisholm 
in his foreword to Hughes’s book on 
Brennan, has pointed out that there were 
two sides of the case, and suggests that 
the real misfortune was that Brennan 
belonged to a country wlierc the com- 
munity makes no jirovision for a man 
of gc‘niu^. Brennan lor a lime was in 
j>()verty b\\\ gradually the position im- 
j)rovc‘d. He siu ceecled to some extent in 
]>idliug himself logcihcr and was able 
to do coaching. A small Commonwealth 
literai’y pension was grained to hi’m and 
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he also obtained some teaching at scliools. 
His last six years were not without hap- 
piness. He died on 7 October 3932, 
leaving a widow and tw^o sons. Tivo 
daughters predeceased him. In 1938 
Twenty-Three Poems, by Chris Brennan, 
was published by the Australian Limited 
Editions Society. This' volume includes 
two poems from a manuscript source. 
Other poems remain in manuscript. 

Brennan “stood six feet tall (with a 
scholar’s stoop); fair and ruddy; with 
black-rusty hair, blue-grey eyes and a 
beak like Brennus the Raven” (A. G. 
Stephens). “He was essentially sociable, 
and though he loved a good dinner, with 
a bottle of wine ... he loved them 
less in themselves than as essential ac- 
companiments and stimulants of con- 
versation. . . . My predominant image 
of Brennan is of a huge heavy amicable 
figure leaning back in an easy chair 
behind a haze of smoke” (H. M. Green). 
Randolph Hughes says of his mind, 
what impressed one most was “its capac- 
iousness, its amplitude, the diversity of 
its dominion: then, its weightiness, its 
titanic laborioiisness, without, however, 
anything that was awkwardly or un- 
gracefully cumbersome~on the contrary, 
it was always 'well girt, alert, poised in 
delicate equilibrium, instantly efficient 
in all demands; but it was a mind clad 
in hea%7 panoply . , . carrying the maxi- 
mum of equipment; it was not a darting 
skirmisher, and it moved powerfully, 
rather than nimbly; but move it did, and 
it moved very far, and it always had 
further horizons in sight”. Those are 
the impressions of three men who knew 
Brennan personally, and one is left with 
the feeling why did he produce so little? 
In poetry, one volume only of import- 
ance, and for his scholarship, one article 
in the Journal of PhiJohfff and sonic in 
the Modern Language Review oj Jns- 
tralia and the Bookfellow. llis icxi-liook 
From Blake to Auwld is a well-done 
piece of hack-work, and nothing else re- 
mains but a pleasant Mash published in 
1913, which he wrote with J. le Gay 


Brereton (q.v.). It is possible that, as 
Hughes suggests, he fell bet^veen the 
stools of poetry, philosophy and exact 
scholarship, and tvhat Brennan said of 
himself to Stephens totvards the end of 
his life “I have been wild and weak and 
wilful and wayward” no doubt had 
more than a little to do with it. But 
'When all is said, he was a great scholar. 
He ranks very high among the Australian 
poets; some of his admirers do not hesi- 
tate to give him first place. He has been 
called obscure, but that is seldom true, 
and his best poems have few difficulties 
for the intelligent reader. Both Hughes 
and Green, in their volumes on Bren- 
nan, devote space to the consideration 
of his use of metre and his symbolism. 
His metre is used with freedom, as most 
poets have used it from Shakespeare on- 
wards, and though an occasional elision 
is necessary when reading it aloud, the 
rhythm is always sufficiently apparent. 
Of his symbolism, probably too much 
has been made; he was a symbolist as 
many poets are, but the influence of 
Mallarme and his school has been 
exaggerated. 

A. G. Stephens, Chiis Ihennmi; H. M. Green, 
Christopher Brennan\ Randolph Hughes, C. /. 
Brennan, An Essay in Values; private infor- 
mation. 

BRENNAN, Louis (1852-1932), inventor, 
son of Thomas Brennan, was born at 
Castlebar, Ireland, on 28 January 1852. 
He was taken to Melbourne by his 
parents in 1861, and a few years later 
was articled to Alexander Kennedy 
Smith, a well-known civil and mechanical 
engineer of the period. He conceived the 
idea of a dirigible torpedo in 1874, from 
observing that if a thread is pulled on a 
reel, the reel will move away. Brennan 
spent some years working out his in- 
vention, and received a grant of £700 
from the Victorian government towards 
his expenses. In 1880 he went to England 
and brought his invention before the 
war office. Sir Andrew Clarke (q.v.) 
pointed out to the authorities the possi- 
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bililics or the torpedo iT used in the 
defence oT luirhours and narrow chan- 
nels. and the jDateni. was cvcniually 
bought lor a sum believed to be over 
£i()o.()oo. In 1887 Brennan was aj)- 
pointed su])erintendeni f)f the Brennan 
torpedo factory, and from i8()() to 1907, 
he was consulting engineer. He did 
much work 011 a mono-rail locomotive 
which was kept erect by the action of a 
gyrostat. From 191G to 1919 Brennan 
served in the munitions inventions de- 
partment. During the next seven years he 
was engaged by the air ministry in 
aircraft research work, and gave much 
time to the invention of a helicopter, 
llic government spent a large sum on 
it, but in U)y{) the air ministry gave 
up working on it, much to Brennan's 
disappointment. 

In January 1932 he was knocked down 
by a* motor car at Montreux, Switzer- 
land, and died on the seventeenth of 
that month. He married in 1892, Anna 
Quinn, who died in 1931. He was sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. He was 
created C.B. in 1892. 

The Tiwes, 21 January 1932; The Argus^ Mel- 
bourne, 21 January 1932; Wh(i\s Who^ 3932; 
DebretVs Peerage, etc.," 1931; P. Mcnncll, The 
Dictionary of Australasian liiogi’aphy. 

BRERETON, John Lk Gay (1871-1933), 
scholar and poet, was born at Sydney 
on 2 September 1871. His father, John 
Le Gay Brereton (1827-1886), was a 
well-known Sydney physician who pub- 
lished five volumes o£ verse between 
1857 and 1887. The younger Brereton 
was educated at Sydney Grammar School 
and at the university of Sydney, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1894. He was in 
the office of the government statistician 
for some years, but in 1902 was ap- 
pointed assistant librarian at the univer- 
sity of Sydney, and librarian a few years 
later. He published in 1896 Perdita, A 
Sonnet Record^ and The Song of 
Brotherhood and Other Verses, These 
were followed in 1897 Sxueetheart 
Mine: Lyrics of Love arid Friendship, 


and by Landlopers in 1899, ]U'osc, 

based on a walking lour with Dowell 
O'Reilly ((pv.). The verse in Brerclon's 
earlier volumes though pleasant enough 
was not very distinguished, but Sea and 
Shy, w^hicli appeared in 1908, contained 
stronger work. In 1909 bis volume Klizn- 
brihan Drama and Studies pro- 

claimed him a scholar of unusual ability 
and knowledge, and his studies in this 
period stimuiated him to write his onc- 
act play in blank verse To-morrow A 
Dramatic Sketch of the Character and 
Environmeiit of Robert Greene, This is 
possibly the best Australian poetical 
play of its period, and has the merit 
belonging to comparatively few Aus- 
tralian plays that it is actable. The war 
of 1914-18 led to a slender volume of 
verse published in 1919, The Burning 
MarU dedicated to “All who have fought 
nobly". In 1921 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of English literal ui*e at the uni- 
versity of Sydnc7. A volume of poems, 
Sxvags Up, appeared in 1928, and in 
1930 a collection of his prose articles 
and stories was published under the 
title of Knocking Round, The sketches 
of Henry Lawson (q-v.) and Dowell 
O'Reilly are of particular interest. His 
edition of Lust's Dominion or the Las- 
civious ihieen was published at Louvain 
in 1931. It was in the press in 1914 and 
it was long supposed that the book had 
perished during the destruction of Lou- 
vain. So Lo 7 ig, Mich! a short one-act 
play in prose, was also published in 
1931. Brereton died suddenly on 2 Feb- 
ruary 1933. He married in 1900 WinL 
fred Odd, who survived him with a 
daughter and four sons, 

Brereton was tall and angular, with 
the complexion of a man who always 
went liailess and lived much in the open 
air. He was inclined to be a mystic and 
had a bcauriful simplidiy of character. 
As an E]i/al)ctli.'m scholar his only rival 
in Australia was E. H. C. Olipbant 
(q.v.). His prose work was interesting 
and sensitive, and the best of his verse 
gives him an assured place among Aus- 
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traliaii pods. He was eniircly unscllish 
and did much for Lawson when he ^vas 
most in need of friends. His kindness, 
indeed, was extended to all with whom 
he came in contact. The number of 
budding authors who sent liim manu- 
scripts must have run into hundreds, 
and if there were but *a gleam of talent, 
the writer could be sure of appreciation 
and helpful criticism. 

Sydriey Morning Herald, 3 February 1933; The 
Bulletin, « February 1933; H. M. Green, A71 
Outline oj Axisiralian Literature] TF/io's WhOj 
i 933- 

bridges, Sir William Throsby (i86i- 
1915), major-general, was born at Green- 
ock, Scotland, on 18 February 1861. His 
father, who was a captain in the royal 
navy, came of an Essex family, his 
mother was an Australian, the daughter 
of Charles Throsby of Moss Vale, New 
South AVales. The boy was educated in 
the Isle of Wight and afterwards at the 
royal naval school at Greenwich, and at 
the Canadian military college at King- 
ston, where he graduated. His father hav- 
ing left Canada to go to Australia, 
Bridges followed him and obtained a 
position in the New South Wales roads 
and bridges department. In 1885 he was 
given a commission in the permanent 
artillery, and was placed in charge of the 
Middle Head fort at Sydney where he 
continued to study his profession. He 
served as a major of artillery in the 
South African war, and was in several 
actions before being invalided to Aus- 
tralia, following tyi^hoid. He became 
chief of intelligence in 1905, was pro- 
moted colonel in 1906, and visited 
Canada and Europe on military duty. 
He was appointed chief of the general 
staff at headquarters and Common- 
wealth representative on the Imperial 
general staff in London in 1909. In the 
following year Kitchener rejx^rted on 
a system of defence for Australia, and 
recommended that a military college 
should be established. A site for it was 
found at Duntroon, Federal Territory, 


Bridges was placed in charge with the 
rank of brigadier-general, and after he 
liad visited the leading military colleges 
in Europe, the college was opened in 
1911. In less than four years he made it 
one of the finest military colleges in 
the world {The Times, 24 May 1915). He 
was devoted to it, watching every detail 
and yet keeping the general lines of the 
organization firm and true. 

When the 1914-18 war broke out 
Bridges, %vho was then inspector-general 
of the Commonwealth military forces, 
was given the command of the 1st Aus- 
tralian division with the rank of major- 
general. He got together a magnificent 
staff; no fewer than n of its members 
were generals before the end of the war. 
The transports left Australia on i No- 
vember 1914 and arrived at Port Said 
almost exactly a month later. The for- 
mation of the Australian and New Zea- 
land forces into an army corps under 
Major-general Birdwood began at once, 
wdth Bridges as commander of the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Forces, and training was 
carried on steadily in the desert near 
Cairo. In April 1915 the troops sailed 
for Gallipoli and at the landing on 25 
April, Bridges himself went ashore early 
in the day and made his headquart- 
ers in a gully. There was much con- 
fusion, plans had been altered, it was 
difficult to get in touch xvith comman- 
ders, and when this was achieved 
there was a constant demand for rein- 
forcements. Bridges remained cool, ap- 
portioned his reserv'es where they seemed 
most needed, and resisted the views that 
began to be advanced that the ^vi.scsL 
course would be to evacuate the iroop‘». 
But the weight of opinion grc’.v so gretu 
that he asked General Birdwood to come 
ashore for a conference. Birdwood was as 
little inclined to take this course as 
Bridges, but the matter was referred to 
Sir Ian Hamilton, who decided that the 
troops mxist dig in and hold on. This 
was done, and in the following days 
Bridges paid particular attention to the 
question of bringing Australian artillery 
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lire on iIk* I’urkisli position. It was. 
however, foiincl almost impossible to do 
iliis circctively. On 15 May, while 
visiliiig* a section where much sniping 
was prevalent, Bridges was severely 
wounded in the thigh by a bullet. He 
was taken to a hospital ship, and died 
on 18 May 1915 (O//. Hist, of AusL in 
the I Far, voL I, p. 25). He married 
Edith Lilian, daughter of D. Francis, 
who survived him. He had no children. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1909 and 
was gazetted K.C.B. the day before his 
death. 

Bridges was a tall, loosely-built man, 
a great student, with an inexorable sense 
of discipline and much driving force. 
He \vas fearless and expected others to 
be fearless too, he did not like oppo- 
sition, he could not easily unbend, and he 
never sought publicity. A few men found 
that he could be a good companion and 
friend, but in general he was more ad- 
mired than loved by both officers and 
men. He was a great soldier, and had 
he survived might possibly have proved 
himself the greatest Australian soldier 
of his time. 

The Sydney Mor 7 }hig Herald, 21 May 1915; 
The Times] 24 May 1915; C. E, W. Bean, The 
Official HisUny of Auslralia in the War of 1914- 
igi8, vols I and 11 ; Journal of the Royal Milt- 
tayy College of Australia, August 1915; Burke^s 
Peerage, etc., 1915. 

BRIERLY, Sir Oswald Walters (18 1 '7- 
1894), painter in watcr-coloxirs, son of 
Thomas Brierly, was born at Chester, 
England, on 19 May 1817. He studied 
painting at an art school in London, 
and in 1841 started on a voyage to 
Australia with Benjamin Boyd (cj.v.) 
in his yacht Wanderer, which reached 
Sydney on 18 July 1842. He, was em- 
ployed by Boydas a manager at I'wofold 
Bay for some years, then went to Sydney 
and ill 1848 joined H,M.S. Rattlesnake 
on iis surveying voyage to north-east 
Australia. In 1850 he went on a voyage 
to the Pacific in H.M,S. Macandcr and 
subsequently to England, which was 
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reached in July 1851. In that year he 
married Sarah, daughter of Edmund 
Fiy, and in 1854 he joined the Briti.sli 
lleet during the war witli Russia. He 
sent several sketches of allied ojieratiojis 
to the Ilhistraied Loudon News, and 
was thus one of the earliest war artists. 
At the condusioir ol the war he was in- 
vited by Queen Victoria to make skctdics 
of the, great naval review from the deck 
of the royal yacht- In 1867 he joined 
H.M.S. Galatea as part of the suite with 
the Duke of Edinburgh, and again visited 
Australia. His name appears as part 
author of The Cruise of H,M,S. Galatea 
which was published in 1869, illustrated 
by him. After Brierley's return to Eng- 
land in 1868 an exhibition of sketches 
lUade during the I'oyage was held at 
South Kensington. He occasionally ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy, and he 
also exhibited with the old water-colour 
society of which he became an associate 
in 1872, and a member in 1880. His 
first wife died in 1870, and in 1B72 he 
married l-ouisc Marie, daughter of 
Louis Huard. In 1874 he was appointed 
marine painter to the Queen, and in 
1881 he became curator of the Painted 
Hall, Greenwich, He was knighted in 
1885 and died at London on 14 Decem- 
ber 1894. Brierly was a good looking 
man whose personality made him wel- 
come wherever he went. He was an able 
without being a distinguished painter 
in water-colour, and is represented in 
the national galleries at Sydney and 
Melbourne, and in various Australian 
private collections. 

The Times, 17 December 1891: The Art Journal, 
1887, p. isg, W. Moore, The Story of Australian 
Are, Burhe*s Peerage, etc,, 1894; Brymds Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers, 

BRISBANE^ Sir Thomas Makihh/gall 
(i77j-i86o), governor of New South 
Wales, and astronontcr, was born in Ayr- 
shire, Scotlsmd, on 23 July 1773. His 
fatJicr, Sir riiomas Brisbane, Bart., fought 
at CuPoden, iiis mother was Eleonora, 
daughter of Sir William Bruce, Ban. He 
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was cducaLccl b\ iiitors and ai the uni- ' 
vcrsiiy ol Edinbur"li. In his sL*^cnu'cnLh 
sear lie* joined ihe army as an cnsij>n, in ' 
on ariivc service in Belgium, . 
and in i79<) in the West Indies. Return- 
ing to England in 1799 he held sarious I 
positions and was appointed adjutant- ' 
general of the staff at Canterbury in i 
1810. He was a brigadier-general in the | 
Duke of \\'eiling ton’s peninsular , army 
in 1812, was promoted to the rank of 
major-general in 1813, and went in com- 
mand of a brigade to the United States 
in 181^. Recalled to England he was too 
late to fight at Waterloo, but was with 
the army of occupation until 1818. In | 
November 1819 he married Anna Maria 
Makdougall. On 3 November 1820 he 
was advised that he had been appointed 


liiiiierto been obtained. He immediately 
iiuroduced a new s\sleni under which 
e\eiy grant had the stipulation that for 
e\'ery hundred acres granted the grantee 
would main Lain free of expense to the 
crown one convict labourer. He also en- 
couraged agriculiLire on gosernment 
land, with the result that not only were 
the conv icts healthily cmploscd, but they 
helped to pay fcjr their own keep. More 
system was brought into the granting of 
tickets of lea\’e and pardons. Generally 
Brisbane’s administration had a good 
effect on the moi ality of the colony, as the 
number of persons convicted at the crim- 
inal court fell from 208 in 1822 to too 
in 1824. Another improvement made by 
Brisbane was the introduction in 1823 
of a system of calling for supplies by 


governor of New South Wales, and he | 
arrived at Sydney on 7 November 1821. ' 
Brisbane had ahvays been interested in ' 
astronomy and in 1808 had erected an ; 
observatory near his house in Ayrshire. * 
He brought with him to Australia two | 
astronomical assistants, Charles Riimker j 
(c].v.) and Janies Dunlop (q.v.), and , 
while waiting for Macquarie to com- * 
plete his final arrangements, interested 1 
himself in making astronomical obser- I 
vations. A few months later he built at | 
Parramatta the first properly equipped j 
Australian observatory. He took over the 
government on 1 December 1821, and at 
once proceeded to carry out some of the 
reforms recommended in the report of 
J. T. Biggc (q*v.). It was unfortunate I 
that Brisfiane did not always receive | 
loyal support from his administrative 
officers, and in particular from Frederick 
Goulburn, the coJoniai secretary. A refer- 
ence to Brisbane’s dis2:>atch to Earl 
Bathurst dated 14 May 1825 how- 
ever, show that Bigge’s recommendations 
had been carefully considered, and that 
many improvements had been made 
{H.R. of A., vol. XI, pp. 571-88). Bris- 
bane did not confine his attention to 
Bigge’s report. Early in April 1822 
he discovered with some surprise 
tlie ease with which grants of land had | 


tender. When Dr Warded (q.v.) and 
Wentworth (q.v.) brought out their paper 
the Australian in 1824 Brisbane decided 
to try the experiment of allowing full 
latitude of the freedom of the press. 

In 1824 imijortant step took j^lace 
in Llie devcloiimcnt of government in 
Australia by the appointment of a 
nominee council to assist the governor. 
Brisbane liad no desire to be an autocrat 
and encouraged the dc\elopment of the 
council by continually bringing matters 
before it for consideration. Improve- 
ments were also made in the constitution 
of the judicial courts, and a restricted 
form of trial by jury was introduced. 
One official piece of exjDloration carried 
out by John Oxley (q.v.) during Bris- 
bane’s administration eventually led to 
the colonization of Queensland, and the 
jDi'ivate expedition of Hamilton Hume 
(<j.v.) and W. H. Hovell (cj.v.) first drew 
attention to the i?ossibilitics of the col- 
onization of what is now Victoria. An- 
other important de\*clopmcnL was the 
encouragement of free immigration. 

It is clear that Brisbane was doing use- 
ful work, but he could no more escape 
the effects of the faction fights that were 
constantly going on than could his pre- 
decessors. Henry G, Douglass, the assist- 
ant-surgeon, was the centre of one of the 
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(oiiilicts that was fouf>’hL with great 
biitcrness. Arising out o[ this, charges 
oL‘ various kinds against Brisbane were 
sent to England, "riie worst ot these, that 
he had connived ut sending female con- 
victs to Etuu plains for immoral pur- 
J 30 SCS, was investigated by William 
Stewart, the lien tenant-governor, John 
Stephen, assistant judge, and the Rev. 
William Cowper (q.v.), senior assistant- 
chaplain, and I'ound to be without the 
slightest foundation. Brisbane discov- 
ered that Goiilburn, the colonial secret- 
ary, had been withholding documents 
front him and acting far too much on 
his own responsibility, and in 1824 re- 
ported his conduct to Earl Bathurst. 
In reply Bathurst recalled both the 
governor and the colonial secretary in 
dispatches dated 29 December 1824. 
Brisbane left Sydney in December 
1825 and returned to Scotland. In 1828 
he added the name of Makdougall be- 
fore Brisbane, and settled down lo the 
life of a country gentleman interested in 
science, his estate, and his regiment. In 
1832 he was elected president of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in succes- 
sion to Sir Waiter Scott, and in 1836 he 
was created a baronet. In the same year 
he was offered the command of the 
troops stationed in Canada and two 
years later the chief command in India, 
but declined both. He continued his 
astronomical researches, did valuable 
work, and died much respected and hon- 
oured on 27 January i860. His four 
children predeceased him. 

Brisbane was tall, handsome and 
benevolent-looking. He was sincerely re- 
ligious, perfectly impartial, rational and 
far-seeing, an intellectual and scientific: 
man and a patron of science. The only 
charge made against him that appears 
to have any foundation is that lie left 
details to his subordinates. Some people 
would consider that to be the essence of 
government. There is no evidence for 
the suggestion that Brisbane’s interest in 
his observatory caused him to neglect 
his official duties. When he found that 


Goulburn was not supporting him lie 
brought the matter before the colonial 
office, wliich cjuite characteristically 
solved the question by recalling botli 
officers without giving any reason for 
doing so, Brisbane did good work as a 
governor, and was the ideal man to be 
in that position when the first step 
from autocracy to responsible goiern- 
ment was made by establishing the 
nominee council. He was the first pat- 
ron of science in Australia, and as such 
was eulogized by Sir John Hcrschel when 
he presented Brisbane with the gold 
medal of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1828. Oxford and Cambridge gave 
him the honorary degree of D.C.L., and 
he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Societies of both London and Edinburgh. 
He was created K.C.B. in iBi.j and 

G. C.B. in 1837. 

Remhiisrmevs of (Unieral Sir Thowas Mak- 
rUnigdll iStio; Hislorical 

Rfrords 'of 1 '■/■;■ .11. I. vols X and XI; 
The Genlieman's Magazine, iHtJo. vol. T, p. 998; 

H. C. Russell, Hvl)or( of First Meeting of the 
Australasian Association jor the Advancement 
of Science, pp. 1^-7; The Times, 1 February 1860. 

BROMBY, Charles Henry (1814-1907), 
Anglican bishop of Tasmania, son of 
the Rev. J. H, Bromby and brother of 
Dr J. E. Bromby (q.v.), was bora at 
Hull, England, on n July 1814. He was 
educated at Ui^pinghani School and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1837 with third-class 
honours in classics, M.A. in 1840 and 
D.D. in 1864. He was a curate at Chester- 
field from 1838-9, and then headmaster 
of Stepney Grammar School. In 1843 he 
was appointed vicar of St Paul’s, Chel- 
tenham, and was joint-founder and prin- 
cipal of the Cheltenham training college 
for teachers from 1843 to 18G4. He pub- 
lished in 1846 The Sorrows of Bethany 
and other Sermons, which was followed 
by The Pupil Teacher's English Gram- 
mar (1848), and a volume on Liturgy 
and Church Histoiy (1852). The third 
edition of this appeared in 1862 under 
the title of Church Students' Manual In 
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1861 he was appointed bishop of Tas- : 
mania, the last Australian bishop nomin- | 
ated by the cro^vn, and was conscci atcd ! 
in Canterbury cathedral. In 1868, when 
the question of the abolishing of state 
aid to religion was dealt with, Bromby 
tvas largely responsible for the passing 
of the commutation act which resulted 
in the Church of England in Tasmania 
receiving about £60,000 as a perpetual 
endowment instead of the former yearly 
payments. Early in 1869 a contract was 
made for the building of the nave of 
St David's cathedral, and the cathedral 
was consecrated in 1874. In 1880 Bromby 
visited England, and in 1882 resigned his 
see. His episcopate was marked by the 
building of several new churches and a 
great ina’ease in the number of clergy. 

On Bromby's return to England he be- 
came rector of Shrawardine-cum-Mont- 
ford (1882-1887), and assistant-bishop of 
Lichfield (1882-1891). He was also -war- 
den of St John’s Hospital, Lichfield 
(1887-1891). He then became assistant 
bishop to the bishop of Bath and Wells 
until he resigned in 1900 at the age of 
86. Henceforth he lived in retirement 
with his son, Canon Bromby, at Clifton, 
and died there on 14 April 1907. In 
addition to the works mentioned 
Bromby published several sermons and 
addresses in pamphlet form. He married 
in 1839 Mary Anne, daughter of Dr 
Bodley of Brighton, and there were 
several children. The eldest son, Henry 
Bodley Bromby (1840-1911), was educated 
at Cheltenham College and Jesus College, 
Cambridge, where he was a good all- 
round athlete representing his college 
at aricket, football and rowing. He was 
ordained deacon in 1864 and went with 
his father to Tasmania. He became 
dean of Hobart in 1876 and exercised 
a great influence for good on the church 
life of Tasmania. He ivas, however, a 
high churchman and came into conflict 
with the extreme section of those opposed 
to his views. He resigned in 1884, re- 
turned to England, w^orked at St Barthol- 
mew’s, Smithfield, and in 1885 was 
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: offered the parish of licthnal Green. He 
I was there until 1S92 when he became 
! incumbent of All Saints, Clifton, where 
he had full stope lor liis unusually syju- 
pathetic and understanding powers. “It 
was the ceaseless sympathy— for all the 
woes and sins of his Hock tliat led multi- 
tudes to his feet as a lather confessor” 
(memoir by J. tl. B. Mace). The conse- 
quent over-work eventually led to a 
breakdown of health and he died on 21 
December 1911. His brother, Charles 
Hamilton Bromby (18 jLg- 190.1), was edu- 
cated at (Jhcltcnham College, and St 
Edmund Hall, Oxford. He 'tvas called to 
the bar in 1867, went to Tasmania, and 
was elected a member of the house of 
assembly. He was attorney-general in the 
Reiby (q.v.) ministry from July 1876 to 
August 1877. He returned to England 
in 1879 and practised as a barrister 
until his death on 2 | July 1904. He was 
a well-known Chaucer and Dauic scholar 
and published a translation of Dante's 
Qiiaestia de Aqua et Terra in 1897. He 
edited the thii'd edition of E. Spike’s 
Law of Master and Sewant in 1872, and 
his Alkibiadesj A Tale of the great 
Athenian War was posthumously pub- 
lished in 1905. 

The Times, 16 April 1907, 27 July igoj.; The 
Mercury, Hobart, 18 April 1907; J, H. B. Mace, 
Henry Bodley Bromby, A Memoir; Crockford’s 
Clerical Directoiy, 1907. 

BROMBY, John Edward (1809-1S89), 
schoolmaster and divine, son of the Rev. 
H. Bromby and brother of C. H. 
romby (q.v.), -was born at Hull, Eng- 
land, on 23 May 1809. He was educated 
at Hull Grammar School, Uppingham, 
and St John’s College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated ninth wrangler and third in 
the second class of the classical tripos in 
1832. He was elected a fellow of St 
John's College, and was ordained deacon 
m J 834 and priest in 1836. He was 
appointed second master at Bristol Col- 
lege and then for some years conducted 
a private school at Clifton. From 1847 
to 1854 he was principal of Elizabeth 
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Clollcgt*, Guernsey, wbs university 
preacher at Ganibridge in 1850, when he 
oblainetl the degree of D.D,, and alter 
1854 was curate for two or three years 
to his father at Hull. He was then 
appointed hcadniastcv of the newly 
founded Church of England Grammar 
School at Melbourne, where he arrived 
in February 1858. Tlic school opened on 
7 April 1858 with 86 students and 
the number of boys soon began to grow 
rapidly. There were nearly 200 at the 
senool in 1861 and it prospered for 
many years. About 1871 the numbers be- 
gan to fall off, partly on account of the 
foundation of other secondary schools, 
and in 1874, feeling that it might be 
for the benefit of the school to have a 
younger headmaster, Bromby resigned 
and was succeeded by E. E. Morris (q.v.). 
He was appointed incumbent of St 
PauFs, Melbourne, in 1877 and held this 
position until his death. On the com- 
letion of his scveniy'-fifth year in 1884 
e was presented with an address and 
£1000. He died at Melbourne on 4 
March 1889. He was married twice and 
was survived by his second wife and two 
sons and three daughters of the first 
marriage. He was the author of a volume 
of Serinons on the Earlier Chapters of 
Genesis, and several of his lectures and 
sermons were published as pamphlets. 

Bromby was a just and good head- 
master, who encouraged games and relied 
more on a good moral tone than strict 
discipline. But though his personal in- 
fluence was great, he was not a good man 
of business, and he could scarcely be 
called a great headmaster. He was for 
many years a member of the council of 
the xmiversity of Melbourne, and was 
its first warden of the senate. As a clergy- 
man, though he claimed to belong to 
no school, he was in sympathy with the 
broad church section of the Church of 
England, and was one of the best preach- 
ers of his period, scholarly and fearless 
in his independence of thought, with a 
pleasant voice and delivery. Though 
apparently somewhat reserved and 


austere, he was really thoroughly kindly 
ill his disposition, and was a good con- 
versationalist, with much appreciation of 
wit and humour. 

The Argus, 5 March 1889; The Church of 
England Messenger, 5 April 1889; Liber Mch 
burniensis, 1937; H. Willoughby, The Critic in 
Church, 

BROOKE, G usTAvus Vaughan (1818- 
1866), actor, was born at Dublin 011 25 
April 1818. His father, Gusiavus Brooke, 
was a graduate of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, his mother was Frances, daughter of 
Matthew Bathurst. He was educated at 
a school at Edgeworths town under 
Lovell Edgeworth, a brother of the 
novelist Maria Edgeworth, and after- 
wards at Dublin at a school kept by the 
Rev. William Jones. There he showed 
talent in a school play, and when he was 
allowed to see Macready perform in Dub- 
lin in March 1832 he resolved that he 
must go on the stage. He interviewed 
Calcraft, the manager of the Dublin 
Theatre, and early in 1833 account 
of the failure of Edmund Kean to ful- 
fil his engagement at Dublin, Brooke 
was given an opportunity to appear in 
the part of William Tell. He was billed 
as "a young gentleman under 14 
years of age*' (he was really almost 15) 
and played with some success. Other 
appearances followed as Virginias and 
Young Norval. In October 1834 he ap- 
peared at the Royal Victoria Theatre, 
London, as Virginias witJi little success. 
He was in the provinces for three years, 
and then played a season at Dublin in 
October 1837. He had a qualified success, 
which was followed by a more success- 
ful season at Belfast in January 1838. 
He continued to play in die provinces 
and in Ireland, and in ib.ji accoi)ied an 
engagement with Macrcady's company 
in London, but finding himscir cast for 
a small part declined to play. He re- 
turned to the provinces and refused 
several offers of parts in London before 
his appearance as Othello at the Olym- 
pic Theatre in 1848. During the interven- 
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ing six years he had successful seasons 
at Manchester, Liverpool and other 
large towns, among his characters being 
Richard fll, Romeo, Macbeth, Virgin- 
ius, Hamlet, Othello, lago and Brutus. 
He played Othello to Macready’s lago at 
Manchester. Later on he was tvith Edwin 
Forrest, and in October 1846 took the 
part of Romeo at Dublin to the Juliet 
of Helen Faucit. Other parts played with 
her included Claude Melnotte, Orlando, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, Richard III, Sir Giles 
Overreach, Leontes and Faulconbridge. 

On 3 January 1848 Brooke had a tri- 
umphant success as Othello at the 
Olympic Theatre, London. In the same 
season his rendering of Sir Giles Over- 
reach was pronounced by one critic as 
not falling far short of Edmund Kean's, 
and more than one writer called him the 
greatest tragedian of the day, Brooke, 
however, did not have the temperament 
to make the best use of his success. He 
was not a man of business and was drink- 
ing more than was good for him. After 
playing for some time in the country his 
magnificent voice began to fail, and in 
1850 he was obtaining advice from a 
London specialist who would not allow 
him to appear more than once or twice 
a week. However, in November of that 
year he was playing with Helen Faucit 
again and drawing croivded houses. In 
October 1851 he was married to Mari- 
anne Bray. In December 1851 he went 
to America, and during the, next 
18 months had much success. On his 
return to England he played several of 
his old parts at Drury Lane, and for the 
first time, Macbeth, with such success 
that he not only re-established his own 
reputation but saved the fortunes of the 
theatre. In 1854 he met George Coppin 
(q.v.) and agreed to go to Australia. He 
left at the end of November and arrived 
at Melbourne on February 1855. He 
stayed in Australia for , more than six 
years. When he arrived he had a reper- 
toire of some 40 characters, and be- 
fore he left he had almost doubled the 
number. His voice had regained its 


beauty, his art had matured. Probably 
he did his best work while in Australia. 
The critics were unanimous in placing 
him as one of the great actors of all time, 
although occasional failures were ad- 
mitted, Romeo being one of his less suc- 
cessful characters. He excelled particu- 
larly in tragedy, but also played comedy 
and Irish parts with success. In early 
life he was careless about money matters, 
but in Australia for a time lived com- 
paratively carefully, and while in part- 
nership with Coppin at one time 
thought himself to be a rich man. But 
his ventures were not always successful.. 
He eventually lost everything, and unfor- 
tunately began drinking again. On his. 
return to England about the middle of 
1861 he played a season at Drury Lane,, 
beginning in October with so little suc- 
cess that at its conclusion he found him- 
self in financial difficulties. In February 
he married Avonia Jones, a young actress 
of considerable ability whom he had 
met in Australia. Unfortunately his dis- 
sipated habits continued and he was 
often in great difficulties. His wife, who 
had been away playing an engagement 
in America, got in touch with George 
Coppin, then on a visit to England, who 
offered him an engagement for two 
years in Australia. Brooke pulled him- 
self together to play a farewell season at 
Belfast, and his last performance as Rich- 
ard III on 23 December 1865 
thusiastically received. He left Plymouth 
for Australia on 1 January 1866 in the 
S.S. London which went down in a storm 
ten days later. Brooke toiled bravely at 
the pumps of the sinking vessel, and 
when all hope was gone was seen stand- 
ing composedly by the companion way. 
As the only surviving boat pulled away 
he called “Give my last farewell to the 
people of Melbourne”. His wife, who 
felt his loss keenly died of consumption 
in the following October. 

Brooke was five feet ten in height, of 
good figure, and handsome in feature. 
He had a beautiful voice and much fire 
and passion, but depending too much 
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Upon the eiuotioii of the inomcnl his 
j^erronnaiices lentled to vary from night 
to night, and he did not always do him- 
self justice. At his best he played upon 
liis mulicncc with a master hand, and 
no other actor ever had such a rej^utation 
in Australia. An excellent suggestion of 
his powers both as a tragedian and a 
comedian will be found in an article by 
James Smith (q.v.) in The Cyclopedia of 
Victoria, vol. Ill, p. 26. 

VV. J. Lawrence, The Life of Gustavus VfWfrhon 
Brooke] J. W. Marstoii, Our Recent Actors] 
The Cyclopedia of Victoria, vol. Ill; P. Mcnnell, 
The Diciiouaty 0} Australasian Biography. 

BROUGHTON, William Grant (1788- 
1853), first Anglican- bishop in Australia, 
son of Grant Broughton and his wife, 
Phoebe Ann, daughter of John Rumball, 
was boi n at Bridge-street, Westminster, 
on 22 May 17H8. He tvas educated at the 
Barnet Grammar School and King’s 
.School, Canterbury, where he was a 
King’s scholar. He gained an exhibition 
at Cambridge university and wished to 
qualify for the church. His father, how- 
ever, had died, and it was necessary that he 
should earn his own living, and through 
the influence of the Marquis of Salisbiu7 
he obtained a clerkship in the East India 
House in 1807. In October 1814, having 
in the meanwhile received a bequest of 
jTiooo from a relative, he decided to go 
to Cambridge, and entered at Pembroke 
College. He graduated B.A. in 1818 
(6th wrangler), and M.A. in 1833. He 
was ordained deacon and priest in 1818, 
and was given the curacy of Hartley 
Wespall, Hampshire. During the next 
few years Broughton did some scholarly 
work, and in 1823 published his An Ex- 
aminaiion of the Hypothesis— thal the 
Text of the Elzevir Greek Testament is 
not a Translation from the Latin. This 
was followed in 1836 by A Letter to a 
Friend ionching the (hiestion ''Who 
loas the Author of FAhon BasiUheV*, and 
in 1829 by Additional Reasons in Con- 
firmation of the Opinion that. Dr (rauden 
and not King Charles the First icas the 


Author of Eikon Basilihc. He was trans- 
ferred to the parish of Farnham in 
Surrey in 1827. AVhilc in Hamjishirc he 
had come under the notice of the Duke 
of Wellington who obtained his appoint- 
ment to the chaplaincy of the Tower of 
London in 1828. He could hardly have 
taken up this position before, in October 
of that year, again through the Duke of 
Wellington, he was offered the arch- 
deaconry of New South Wales at a sal- 
ary of £2000 a year. After a week's con- 
sideration he acccj^tcd the position, 
sailed for Sydney on 26 May 1829, and 
arrived there on 13 September. 

Immediately Broughton arrived in 
Australia he was appointed a member 
of the legislative council and of the 
executive council. The population of 
New South Wales was then about 36,000 
of whom nearly half were convicts. 
There were eight churches and 12 
clergymen, and Broughton lost little 
time before making a visitation of the 
country centres. On 3 December lie de- 
livered his first charge to his clergy, and 
in February 1830 went to Tasmania and 
visited the parishes there. Before start- 
ing on this journey he had drawn up a 
“Plan for the Formation and Regulation 
of the King’s Schools Preparatory to the 
Institution of a College in New South 
Wales”, This j^rovided for a school for 
day boys in Sydney and another for day 
boys and boarders at Parramatta, The 
plan was submitted to Governor Darling 
(q.v.) and the eventual result was the 
founding of the well-known King’s School 
at Parramatta which was opened on 13 
February 1832. The history of this school, 
published in 1932, speaks of Broughton 
as “the virtual founder of the King’s 
School”. The questions of a vigorous 
cducaiional policy and the need of more 
clergy were continually in his mind, and 
in November 1832 Broughton n]iplicd 
for leave of aliscnce (o enable*, him to 
visit England and bring his views liefore 
the colonial authoriiLcs. Leave was 
granted and he left for England about 
the end of March 1834. He was not suc- 
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cessful in obiafning an\ hdp ironi the liroujihuiii had made during his visit 
iiiipcrial n^tnue. hut tlic Society for ,■ to Enpjand came lo Iruition. In i8.|8 St 
Promoting Christian Knowledge and Aiigusiine’s College, Cantcibiiry, was 
ihe Society for the Propagation of the ^ ci])ened, and began a gieat career as a 
Gospel undertook to contribute the sum - naining school lor the ntinistrv in mis- 
o[ £4000, idiich encouraged Broughton 1 sionary dioceses. In Australia the build- 
\ery much. Wiiile in England the qiics- , ing of St Andrew’s caihcdral, S\dncy. 
tion ol appointing a bishop for Austi alia ! wa.s begun, and by 1850 the na\e and 
had again l)eeu niised. Goteriior Rourkc 1 aisles were nearly conipletecL The dis- 
(q.v.) had suggested it in a dispatch . covery of gold in 1851 so disorganized 
dated n March and in a dispatch j the colony that nuicli ol tlie work on 

dated t;o November ]S|J5 Bourke was j the cathedral had to be postponed, and 
informed that the suggesiioii was being ■ the building was not ready lor use for 
carried into effect and that Broughton ! many years. 

had been nominated lo the new see. He | Bvougliiou had long lelt the need for 
arrived at vSydney 011 2 June 1836, and . the subdivison of his enormous diocese 
was installed at St James cliurch three i and frequently raised the question in 
days later under the title of bishop of j letters to England. Tasmania was made 
Australia. In 1838 he visited Port Phillip i a seixirate diocese in i8.]2, ancl Brough- 
and Tasmania, and at the end of that ■ ton offered to give up lialf his income 
year took ship to New Zealand to visit I towards the pro\’ision of bishops for Mel- 
the missions there. In January 1839 he j iiournc and Newcastle. He was allowed 
went to Norfolk Island and soon after . to cennribute £500 a year and in iSjy 
returned to Sydney. He found that the | bishops were appointed for Melbourne, 
education question had again been raised ; Adelaide ajid Newcastle. Broughton be- 
and that it was proposed to grant £3000 1 came bishop of Sydney. In 1850 a con- 
a year for schools available for Protest- | ference of the six bishops of Australia 
ants, and that £1000 should be granted i and Nc^v Zealand was held at Sydney, a 
to Roman Catholic schools. Broughton j second conference followed in 1852, and 
made a speech that took two hours to 1 at each the cpicstion of a consiitutioii 
deliver and at its conclusion the pro- • for the Church of England in Australia 
posals were withdrawn. His opposition ■ was fully considered. On 16 Augu.st 
was not only on account of the proposed | 1852 Broughton left for England in con- 
grant to the Roman Catholics. Pie felt nexion with some of the constitutional 
strongly that the attempt to provide issues that had been raised. Pie went by 
religious instruction for children of the steamer 10 Panama, ancl crossing the 
Church of England with those of the isthmus, joined the West Indian mail- 
various sects of English nonconformity boat which had a most unfortunate voy- 
was fallacious in principle and impos- age, the captain and several members of 
sible in practice. There is but one step the crew dying of yellow fever. Broiigh- 
he said “from the persuasion that all ton %vas himself very ill and never corn- 
forms of religion are alike, to the more pleiely recovered. In January 1853 he 
fatal persuasion that all religions are was working hard interviewing the 
unimportant”. Archbishop of Canterbury and many 

During the years between 18 |o and others in connexion with his mission. 
1850 Broughton’s efforts wore largely di- He was invited to preach at St Paul's 
reeled to encouraging the building of cathedral but his medical advisers ruled 
churcJies and parsonages throughout against it. In Febmary he became scri- 
New South Wales. A small divinity ously ill and he died at London on 20 
school for the training of clergy was also February 1853. He was buried in Can- 
started at Sydney, and a suggestion terbury cathedral and a Broughton 
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scholarship ai St Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, and two Broughton prizes 
at I’lie King's School, Parrainatla, were 
founded in liis memory. In addition to 
the books already mentioned his Ser- 
vious on the Church of England was 
published in 1857, and many of his ser* 
mons and charges were published separ- 
ately. He married in 1818 Sarah Francis, 
who died in 1848. He was survived by 
two daughters who both married in 
Australia. 

Broughton was short and slender and 
as a result of an accident in his undei*- 
graduate days walked with a limp. He 
was extremely conscientious and hard- 
working, a good business man, some- 
what autocratic in the management of 
his diocese, yet humble about his own 
ability. As a preacher he was logical 
rather than eloquent. He appears to 
have been a moderately high chtirch- 
man; lie was accused by t%vo of his clergy 
of desiring to i*omanize his church, but 
he was a vigorous fighter against the 
-claims of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and he would have nothing to do with 
Pusey’s defence of the attempt to recon- 
cile the articles of the Church of Eng- 
land with the teachings of the Roman 
Church. He fought hard but without 
success for the retention of the **estab- 
lished” status of his Church in Australia, 
but outside his Church he w^as in no sense 
a party man, and was always interested 
in any movement that seemed likely to 
lead to the social advantage of the colon- 
ists. 

V, T. Whitinglon, XVilHam Grant Broug;hton 
Bishop of Australia; S. M. Johnstone, The His- 
tory of the Kinpfs School Parramatta; J. R. 
Taiiiicr, The Historical Pegister of the thii- 
vcrsiiy of CamhridgCf p. 479; H. R. Luarti, 
Cmduati Canlahrigfcnsis; Historical Records of 
Australia, vols XV to XXI, XXIII to 
XXVI; P. A. Miclclcm, Journal and Proceed- 
ings Royal Ajistralian Historical Society, vol. 
XXU> pp, iyo-202. 

BROWN, Gkorge (iSgr^-iyiy), mission- 
ary, son of George Biwvn, barrister, was 
]]orn at Barnard Castle, Durham, Eng- 
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land, on 7 December He was edii- 

ealcd at a priialc school and on lea^^ing 
became an assistant in a tloclor’s sur- 
gery, was afterwards with a rheniist, and 
then in a draper's shop. He W'us, how- 
ever, anxious to go to sea, and when 
16 years old sailed in a large East 
Indiaman chartered by the government 
as a troop-ship. After going to the Medi- 
terranean it went to Quebec. There 
Brown Jiacl an accident and broke his 
leg, providentially in his case, as the 
vessel was lost with all hands on her 
next voyage. After a short stay in Canada 
Brown returned to England but could 
not settle down. In March 1855 he sailed 
for New Zealand, among the other pas- 
sengers being Bishop Sclwyn and the 
Rev. J. C. Paiteson, afterwards bishop 
of Melanesia. I~Ie joined Patieson's bible 
class, but “could not remember receiv- 
ing any great spiritual benefit at that 
time”. Landing at AuckJancl he %vcnt to 
Onehunga where he was kindly received 
by an uncle and aunt, the Rev. "I’, and 
Mrs Buddie. Under their inllticnce he 
experienced a conversion and became a 
local preacher. In 1859 he decided to 
offer himself as a missionary to Fiji, and 
at the Sydney Methodist conference of 
i860 was appointed. On 2 August 
he was married to Miss S. L. Wallis, 
daughter of the Rev. James Wallis. They 
left next month for Sydney where Brown 
was ordained, and going on to Samoa, 
arrived on 30 October. 

When Brown began his work most of 
the natives were already pr-ofessing 
Christians, and he immediately set to 
work building churches and mission 
houses and attending to the education 
of the cliildren. He quickly learned the 
language, and every condition seemed 
favourable, but there was one disturb- 
ing feature. Germany was extending her 
influence in the islands, and some of her 
traders far from trying to keep the peace 
were selling arms and ammunition to 
the natives. One day ^var broke out be- 
tween the natives of an adjoining dis- 
trict and those of his own centre, and 
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Brown immediately hastened to place 
himself between the conicndint^ parties, 
and sat lor the remainder oL the day in 
the sun living to make a truce licfween 
them. In tiiis he was not successful and 
tliere ■was much fighting for some time. 
Bro^vn, lio^vc\'er, became a great figure 
among the Samoans. His varied experi- 
ences as a youth in the doctor's surgery 
and chemist’s shop helped him in the 
simple doctoring of native ills, and his 
career as a sailor Jiad taught him many 
things which were useful to him. His 
mastery of the language was a great 
asset, and his human charity helped 
much in all his relations with both the 
natives and the white beachcombers liv- 
ing on the islands. He left Samoa in 
187,1 with the intention of being trans- 
ferred to New Britain and Nexv Ireland, 
and travelled through Australia appeal- 
ing for funds. In August 1875 Brown 
went to the New Britain group of islands 
and began his work there. In the early 
days he was constantly in danger of los- 
ing his life, as he worked among canni- 
balistic natives who ivcre constantly 
fighting among themselves. Gradually 
he succeeded in wanning his way among 
them, and after about a year had passed, 
the situation w^as so much better that his 
wife could join him. He wtis there a 
little more than five years and returned 
to Sydney in the beginning of 1881. Dur- 
ing the next six years he ivas engaged in 
deputation and circuit work. He also 
wrote a series of anonymous articles in 
the Sydney AJornmg Herald dealing with 
the necessity of British control of tlie 
island of the Pacific. He was thoroughly 
familiar with German methods, and was 
convinced that they constituted a men- 
ace both to the natives and the world 
in general. In 1887 he was appointed 
seo'elary of the board of missions of 
the Methodist Church and held this 
position for many years. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed a special com- 
missioner to report on the position in 
Tonga, where there had been serious 
trouble for some years during the prem- 
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iership of S. Baker (q.v.). He was 
able to speak the language of the natives 
and gather evidence for himscli. He 
Cf)mpiled a comprehensive and valuable 
series of Reports by the Rev, George 
Broicny Special Conun issioner of the 
A usLralnsiaii Wesleyan Methodist Gen- 
eral Conference to Tonga, printed at 
Sydney in 1890. He continued for many 
years to kec 23 in touch with missionarv* 
Tvork in Papua, the Bismarck Archipel- 
ago, the Solomons, Samoa, Fiji and 
Tonga. In the islands in the German 
sphere of influence he had to w’alk wearily, 
but his knowledge and experience were 
of the greatest value not only to his own 
church but to the Badtish government. 
He resigned his i^osition of general sec- 
rctax-y of missions in 1907, and in the 
following year brought out his autobio- 
graphy George Brown, D,D., Pioneer- 
missionary a 7 id Explorer. In 1910 he pub- 
lished Melanesians and Polynesia?is 
Their Life-histories Described and Com- 
pared, a valuable record of the manners, 
customs and folklore of the islanders 
W’ritten by a man who had spent much 
of his time among them over a period of 
48 years, and who was familiar 
with the Samoan, longan, Fijian and 
New^ Britain languages. He died at Syd- 
ney on 7 April 1917. His wife suivived 
him wdth two sons and three daughters. 
In addition to the books already men- 
tioned Brown w^as the author of various 
paiuphlets and articles, and was associ- 
ated with the Rev. B. Danks in the pre- 
paration of a Dictionary of the Duke of 
York Language New Britain Groxip, 
Brown as a young man belonged to 
the type that is always seeking adven- 
ture. Yet when he offered himself as a 
missionary it ^vas feared he ^vas too 
meek and mild, too w’anting in spirit to 
be a suitable candidate. Yet this was the 
man who in 1875 went to the New Heb- 
rides with his life in his hands, and in 
1878 led a jmnitive expedition against a 
camiibal chief responsible for the mas- 
sacre of Christian native teachers. He 
was essentially brave, honest, broad- 
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niiiuird and synipiUhclic, nuidi loved by 
Ji is 1 )r()i iicr niissionarics, everywlicR* 
ros peeled and misled by traders^ officials 
and ji’oveniors. He was a line linguisL 
and excellent cilinologist, who had a 
greiu iniliiciicc for good throughout the 
Pacific islands. 

Crorge lirawti, DS)., Pioneer*mhshnary and 
Kxl>lorrr, an Autobiography’, C. Brunsdon 
Flcidicr, Jormial and Procecdhifrs Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Socicly, vol. VIl, pp. 1-54; 
C. Uvuiisdon Idctclier, The Nerr Panfic; The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 9 April 1917. 

BROWN, Hknry Yorke Lvell (18.^4- 
1938), geologist, son of R. Brown, F.G.S., 
London, was born at Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, on 23 August 1844. Educated at 
King’s Oollege, Nova Scotia, and the 
Royal School of Mines, London, he came 
to Australia in i8(i5 to work on the 
geological survey of Victoria under A. 
R. C. Sclwyn (q.v.). In iH(>() he went to 
New Zealand as a goldfields surveyor, 
but in 1870 received a two years’ en- 
gagement as government geologist of 
Western Australia. During this period 
Brown prepared a geological map of the 
colony, did exploratory work which in- 
cluded the discovery of the Weld Range, 
and drilled the first artesian bore hole 
near Perth. For many years after, artesian 
bores were an important part of the 
Perth water-supply. After private 
practice in Victoria and New Zealand 
he was on the geological survey of 
Canada for two years, and then returned 
to Australia. In 1881 he was appointed 
assistant-geological surveyor of New 
South Wales, but in December 1882 be- 
came government geologist of South 
Australia, and held the position for 29 
years. 

Brown did an immense amount of ex- 
ploring of remote country, often with 
only an Afghan or aboriginal assistant. 
He knew the country between the 
Queensland border and Western Aus- 
tralia probably better than any other 
man of his time, and his geological map 
of South Australia, which appeared in 
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1899 was a notable achievement. His 
reports on mineral claims were always 
cautious and sober, he would do noih- 
iug that would encourage wikl-cai 
sciienics. He was equally cslccniod by his 
ministerial heads and the prosj^ieciors 
whom he was always willing to advise. 
Among his most notable achievements 
was tlie fixing of the limits of the artesian 
basin in the ccnire of Australia, and 
the discovering of sites for bores. He 
married in 1911 Hannah M., daughter 
of John Thompson, and retired in the 
same year. He died at Adelaide on 22 
January 1928 leaving a widow and a 
daughter. 

The Advertiser, Atlclaidc, 24 January 192S; The 
Register, Adelaide, 24 January 1928; Trans- 
actions and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of South Australia, vol. 52; K. W. Skeats, Some 
Fminders of Australian Geology, 

BROWN, Robert (1773-1858), botanist, 
was born at Montrose, Scotland, on 21 
December 1773, the second son of the 
Rev. James Brown, Episcopalian min- 
ister at Montrose, and Helen, daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Taylor. He was 
educated at the Grammar School at Mon- 
trose, and in 1787 was entered at Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. He obtained 
a Ramsay bursary but two years later 
transferred to Edinburgh university in- 
tending to do a medical course. Having 
developed an interest in botany he 
wrote a paper for the Natural History 
Society before he was 18. In 1795 he 
obtained a commission in a Fifeshire 
regiment as ensign and assistant-surgeon, 
and remained in the army until Decem- 
ber 1800, when he received a letter from 
Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.) offering him the 
position of botanist to the expedition 
for surveying the coast of New Holland 
under Captain Matthew Flinders (q.v.). 
He resigned his commission and on 18 
July i8oi sailed with Flinders in the 
Investigator, and accompanied him on 
all his voyages until Flinders left for 
England on the Porpoise in August 
1803. Brown remained at Sydney to con- 
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tinue his researches, and paid visits to 
Kent’s Group in Bass Strait, Port Dal- 
rymple (Launceston), Port Phillip and 
Hobart, where he arrived with Colonel 
Collins (q.v.) in February 1804. He left 
for England in June 1805 and arrived at 
Liverpool on 13 October, Unfortun' 
ately a large number of his best botanical 
specimens was lost in the wreck of the 
Porpoise, but in spite of this he was able 
to bring to Europe about 3000 species 
(H.R. of NSJV., voL VI, p. 11), 
Soon after his arrival he became librar- 
ian to the Linnean Society, and in 1810 
published the first volume of his Pro- 
dromus Florce Novee Hollandice et In- 
sula Van Diemen, which was followed 
by various other publications including 
his General Remarks Geographical and 
Systematical on the Botany of Terra 
Australis, printed as appendix No. Ill 
to Flinders’s Voyage to Terra Aus- 
tralis. Towards the end of 1810 he had 
been appointed librarian to Sir Joseph 
Banks and in 1811 he was made a 
fellow of the Royal Society. Sir Joseph 
Banks died in 1820 and left Brown the 
use of his house, library and collec- 
tions for the rest of his life. In 1827 
the collections were transferred to the 
British Museum, Brown was appointed 
keeper of the botanical collections there, 
and held tliis office for the remainder 
of his days. In 1839 he received the 
Copley medal from the Royal Society, 
and in 1849 elected president 

of the Linnean Society. His name was 
renowned not only in the scientific 
societies of Great Britain but also on 
the continent as one of the greatest 
of botanists. The atithor of the obitu- 
ary notice in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society said of his writings: *‘The per- 
vading and distinguishing character is 
to be found in the combination of the 
minutest accuracy of detail wdth the 
most comprehensive generalization,” 
He died on 10 June 1858. 

Personally Brown was a man of the 
finest character. He was very modest, and 
his apparent reserve only hid his real 


kindliness. His simplemindedness, devo- 
tion to truth, excellent judgment and 
sense of humour, made him a wise coun- 
cillor and endeared him to his many 
Iriends. Towards the end of his life he 
was given a civil list pension of £200 a 
year. His Miscellaneous Botanical Works 
were collected and published by the 
Ray Society in three volumes, 1866-8. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
vol. IX, p. 527; J. H. Maiden, Sir Joseph Banks; 
Historical Records of New South Wales, vols V 
and VI; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols IV and V. 

BROWN, William Jethro (1868-1930), 
jurist, son of James Brown, was born at 
Mintaro, South Australia, on 29 March 
1868. He was educated at Stanley Gram- 
mar School, Watervale, South Australia, 
and after teaching for a while in state 
schools, proceeded to St John’s College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated in 1890 
with a double first class in the law tripos. 
He was called to the bar of the Middle 
Temple in 1891 and elected Macmahon 
student at St John’s College in 1892. In 
1893 he was appointed professor of law 
and modern history at the university of 
Tasmania and held this position until 
1900, except that in 1898 he acted as 
professor of law in the university of 
Sydney. In that year he published as a 
pamphlet Why Federate, which had 
been read before the Australasian As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
It was a critical year for the cause of 
federation, and Brown did good service 
in pointing out that the difficulties were 
mostly of a mechanical character. In 
1899 appeared his thoughtful study The 
New Democracy, and in 1900 he left 
Australia to become professor of con- 
stitutional law and history at University 
College, London. In the following year 
he was appointed professor of compara- 
tive law at the University College of 
Wales. He was examiner for the Cam- 
bridge law tripos from 1902 to 1905, 
and for the university of London 
from 1905 to 1906. In 1906 he became 
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jn-ol'cssoi- of law at the university of 
Aclclnicle and held the position for lo 
years. His The Ausiinian Theory 
of LaWf ail edition with critical notes 
and excursus of lectures I, V and VI of 
Austin’s jurispr^tdence and of his Essay 
on the Uses of the Study of Jurisprudence^ 
was pui>Iishcd in 1906 and has since 
been several times reprinted. In 191a 
appeared The Underlying Principles of 
Modern Legislation, which was wel- 
comed as a real contribution to political 
thought. The fifth edition appeared in 
April 1917. In this volume Brown points 
out that the likelihood of greatly in- 
creased state activity in the future 
throws a great responsibility on the 
teacher and the brains and character of 
the community; and that problems will 
arise that will demand enlightened states- 
manship no less than reforming /cal. 
Brown did not attempt lo set out his 
own views on the .settlements of parti- 
cular problems. 'Phe book was planned 
as a university text-book, and he held 
that the writer in a book of that kind 
*’ought to be careful in expressing per- 
sonal opinions about problems of which 
the precise solution is vei7 debatable”. 
In his next volume The Prevention and 
Control of Monopolies, he is more con- 
structive, but always endeavours to hold 
the scales evenly. In 1916 he was ai3- 
pointed president of the industrial court 
of vSouth Australia and showed great in- 
dustry, courtesy and ability in caiTying 
out his duties. His experiences as chair- 
man of the sugar commission in 1913-14 
and on other occasions as chairman of 
the price regulations commission, the 
foodstuffs commission, and the gas 
commission, enabled him to gain mudi 
knowledge of the conditions in industry. 
His health, however, began to fail and 
in July 1927 he resigned his position. He 
died at Adelaide of pneumonia on 37 
May 1930. Brown held the LL.D, degree 
of Cambridge, and received the degree of 
Litt. D. from the university of Dublin 
for his The New Democracy. He married 
in 1900 Aimde Lodi who survived him 


with a son. In addition to the works 
mentioned, Brown contributed a long 
essay *‘The Judicial Regulation of In- 
dustrial Conditions” to Australia, Econ- 
omic and Political StiidieSj edited by 
Meredith Atkinson. He also wrote largely 
for the reviews, including the Lata 
Cluarierly JRevietu, the Hibbert Journal, 
the International Journal of Ethics, the 
Westminster Revieio, the Independent 
Review, the Juridical Rennew, the Colum- 
bia Laxu Reviexo, and the Yale Law 
Journal. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 27 July 1927, 28 May 
1930; The Register News Pictorial, Adelaide, 
28 May J930; Who*s Who, 1930. 

BROWNE, John Harris (1817-1904), 
explorer and pioneer jiastoralist, was 
born in England on 22 April 1817. He 
was well educated and .qualified for the 
medical profession at Edinburgh uni- 
versity. He went to South Australia in 
1840, took up land, and in was 

asked by Charles Sturt (q.v.) to join his 
expedition to central Australia as sur- 
geon. During this journey he was of the 
greatest assistance to Sturt, and when 
his leader fell ill with scurvy, took com- 
mand of the party on the return journey 
and brought it to safety. He afterwards 
became a highly successful squatter and 
held an enormous amount of land in 
South Australia, In his later years he 
lived for long periods in England, and 
died there in January 1904. He married 
and was survived by a son and daughter. 
He was a kindly, modest and courageous 
man who never sought publicity; but 
both in the official biography and in 
Sturt’s own account of the journey to 
central Australia we have many refer- 
ences to Browne’s ability us an explorer 
and his loyalty to Sturt, who probably 
owed his life to him. 

Browne’s elder brother, William James 
Browne (1815-1894), who also qualified 
as a physician, arrived in South Australia 
in 1839 became a very successful 
pastoralisl. He was a member of the 
house of assembly from i860 to 3863. 
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He left South Australia ior England Srjinitfer'i, IJ)cirnti in iSijo. In i8S] Old 

with his family in 1878 and in 1880 was j Mtdhotmhi Mcmorie.s^ a book of rcmini- 

an unsuccessful candidate at an election j scences of the eighteen-forties was pub- 

for the house of commons. He died _ lished at Melbourne, “l>v Rolf Boldrc- 


at Eastbourne, England, on 4 December | 
1894. As a pastoralist he did valuable ; 
work in experimenting with grasses and j 
fodder plants, and with fine wools from | 
crossbred Lincoln and Merino sheep. 

Pastoral Pioneers of South Australia, vol. I; j 
Mrs Napier George Sturt, Life of Charles Sturt; 
Charles Sturt, Narrative of aii Expedition into 1 
Cential Australia; John Blacket, History of ' 
South Australia, p. 322. 


wood, author of My Rini Home, The 
Srjitn tier's Dream and Rohbtny Under 
Anns'\ I'hese had appeared in tlu Syd- 
ney Town and Country Journal and the 
Sydney Mail, i)Ut only The Sq unite fs 
Dream had been published in book 
form and then under the title of Ups 
and Downs. In 1888 Robbery Under 
Arms appeared in three volumes and its 
merits were immediately recognized. 


I Several editions were printed before the 


BROWNE, Thomas Alexander, “Rolf j close of the century. Other novels ap- 
Boldrewood” (1826-1915), novelist, was ■ pcared in (juick succession, including 
born in England on 6 August 1826. His The Miner's Right, and A Colonial Re- 
father, Captain Sylvester John Browne, fanner in 1890, A Sydney Side Saxon 
formerly of the East India Company's ; (t 890 » R'^eaermare (1892), A Modern 
service, emigrated to Australia in 1830, i Buccaneer (1894), The Sphinx^ of Eagle- 
His mother, Eliza Angell Alexander, was 1 hawli (1895), The Crooked Stick (1895), 
his “earliest admirer and most indulgent j The Sealskin Coat (1896), Aly Run Home 
critic ... to whom is chiefly due wdiat- j (1897), Plam Living (1898), A Romance 
ever meed of praise my readers may j of Canvas Town (1898), War to the 
hereafter vouchsafe" (Dedication Old ■ Knife (1899), Babes in the Bush (1900), 
Melbourne Memories). Tht hoy stnt I In Bad Co?npany aiid Other Stories 
to W. T. Cape's (q.v.) school at Sydney, | (1901), The Ghost Camp (1902), The 
and afterwards to Sydney College, When I Last Chance (1905). Few of these can 
Cape became its headmaster. When his 1 be compared in merit with Robbery 
father moved to Melbourne in 1840, | Under Arms. The Miner's Right has 
he remained for some time at the school j possibly ranked next in popularity and 
as a boarder. In 1843, though only 17 i The Squattefs Dream and A Colojiial 
years old, Browne took up land near I Reformer give interesting and faithful 
Port Fairy and was there until 1856. pictures of squatting life in the early 
He visited England in i860 and in 1864 days. Browmc lived near Melbourne 
had station property in the Riverina; from the lime of his retirement in 1895 
but bad seasons in 1866 and 1868 com- until his death on 11 Marcli 1915. He 
pelled Browne to give up squatting, and married in i860, Margaret Maria, 
in 1871 he became a police magistrate daughter of W. E. Riley, who survived 
and goldfields commissioner. He held him with two sons and five daughters, 
these positions for about 25 yeai's. In one of whom, “Rose Boldrewood", pub- 
1865 had two articles on pastoral lished a no\x*] The Complications at 
life in Australia in the Cornhtll Maga- j Callaroi in 1911. Mrs Browne was the 
zine, and he also began to contribute I author of The Flower Garden in Aus- 


articles and serial stories to the Aus- j tralia, published in 1893. 
traiian weeklies. One of these. Ups and Browne was tall and big framed, fond 
Downs; a Story of Australian Life, \vas of hunting and shooting. He began to 
published in book form in London in write as die result of an accident. He 
1878. It was W'cll reviewed but attracted had been kicked on the ankle by a horse 
little notice. It was re-issued as The and wrote his articles for the Cornhill 
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while confined to his house. Most ol 
his work after he became a magistrate 
was written bcfoi'c breakfast and in the 
evening. There was no waiting for in- 
spiration: once having got his characters 
together and made a start he could 
always sec the way to the finish, Rob- 
beiy Under Arms became a classic in 
the author’s lifetime, and will continue 
to rank as one of the best Australian 
novels. He knew his subject perfectly, 
every detail of the life was familiar to 
him, and all is set down with a simplicity 
and sincerity that will prevent the story 
from becoming old-fashioned. Some of 
his novels are the merely pedestrian 
work of a ready writer, but his Old 
Melbourne Memories is a valuable record 
of the conditions soon after the found- 
ing of that city, and interesting sketches 
of Browne’s boyhood at Sydney will be 
found in the volume In Bad Company 
and Other Stories, 

The Argiis, la March 1915; The Lone Hand, 
Angust 1913; E. Morris Miller, Australian Litera- 
ture] Rolf Boldrewoocl, In Bad Company and 
other Stories; H. G, Turner, The Development 
of Australian Literature; P. Mcnncll, The Die- 
tiotiajy of Australasian Biography; J, H. Heaton, 
Australian Dictionary of Dates. 

BRUNNICH, Johannes Christian 
(1861-1933), agricultural chemist, son of 
a Lutheran pastor, was born at Gorizia, 
then a part of Austria, on 1 1 September 
1861. He was educated in Switzerland 
and obtained his knowledge of chemistry 
at the federal polytechnic school at 
Zurich. He travelled in Russia and for a 
period was chemist in a sugar-mill in 
Bohemia. Meeting Dr Mueller of Gayn- 
clah, Queensland, he decided to emigrate 
to Australia and arrived in Brisbane 
early in 1885. In the year 1887 h.e be- 
came chief chemist and mill manager 
for the Colonial Sugar Refining Com- 
pany at Homebush, Mackay, and early 
in 1897 appointed chemist in the 
Queensland department of agriculture, 
Tor about 35 years lie advised the dc- 
])aiTmeiU on a multiidicity of problems 
Tclating to agriculture in Queensland, 


and drafted many bills for the govern- 
ment relating among other things to fer- 
tilizers, stock foods,' pure seeds and the 
destruction of pests. He also made scien- 
tific investigations into the prickly pear 
problem, the use of dipping fluids, and 
the provision of phosphatic licks for 
stock. He did valuable pioneer work in 
his studies of pasture composition and 
set a high standard in the work of his 
department. Generally he was a strong 
influence in the development of applied 
chemistry during his time. He retired 
from the agriculture department in Sep- 
tember 1931 and died on 3 July 1933. 
He married in 1886 Kate Terry, who 
survived him with two sons and three 
daughters. He was elected a fellow of 
the Institute of Chemistry in 1905. 

The Brishafie Cornier, 4 July 1933; The Daily 
Math Brisbane, 4 July 1933; The Journal of the 
Chemical Soriely, 1934, p. 559. 

BRYANT, Charles David Jones (1883- 
1937), artist, always known as Charles 
Bryant, was born at Sydney on 11 May 
1883. He was educated at Sydney Gram- 
mar School and then obtained a posi- 
tion in the Bank of New South Wales, 
He studied painting at Sydney under 
W. Lister Lislei', and was an exhibitor 
at the Royal Art Society of New South 
Wales for some years. He went to Lon- 
don in 1908 and studied with John 
Hassall at London and Julius Olsson, 
A.R.A., at St Ives, He exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, the Paris Salon, where 
he received an honourable mention for 
“Morning Mists” in 1913, and with 
many well-known societies. He was 
appointed an oflicial artist on the western 
from in 1917 and did many paintings 
for the Australian government. After 
the war he came to Australia in 19^2, 
and in 1923 was sent to the mandated 
territories in New Chiinea to paint 
scenes of the occupation by . the Aus- 
tralians. In 1925 he painted a picture of 
the American fleet which was presented 
by Sydney citizens to the U.S.A. govern- 
ment. This jjiciure is now at the Capitol, 
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Washington. Returning to England, some 
10 years passed before Bryant was in 
Australia again. He had a very success- 
ful one man show at Sydney towards the 
end of 1936, which was followed by an- 
other at Melbourne. He died at Sydney 
on 22 January 1937. He was unmarried. 

Bryant was an able painter in oils 
mostly of marine subjects. He held vari- 
ous official positions in connexion with 
art societies, having been a member of 
the council of the Royal Institute of 
Painters in Oil, a vice-president of the 
Royal Art Society, Sydney, and president 
of the London Sketch Club. He is repre- 
sented in the Sydney, Melbourne, Adel- 
aide, Castlemaine and Manly galleries, 
the Australian war museum at Can- 
berra, and the Imperial war museum, 
London. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; Who*s 
Who in Art, 1939; The Argus, Melbourne, 23 
January 1937: Who*s Who in Australia, 1933; 
Art in Australia, February 1922. 

BUCHANAN, Nathaniel (18261901), 
pioneer pastoralist and explorer, son of 
Lieutenant C. H. Buchanan, was born 
near Dublin in 1826. He arrived in New 
South Wales with his father in 1832, and 
as a young man was part owner with two 
brothers of Bald Blair station. In 1850 
the brothers w^ent to the Californian 
gold rush, but returned to Australia 
after a short stay to find that their station 
had been mismanaged and lost in their 
absence. During the next feiv years 
Buchanan had much experience of over- 
landing. In 1859, with William Lands- 
borough (q.v.), he explored new country, 
principally on the tributaries of the Fitz- 
foy, Queensland, wrhen botifei suffered 
many privations and were found just in 
time by a rescue party. Buchanan then 
joined Landsborough and othei-s as own- 
ers of Bowen Downs station near Long- 
reach, which for a time prospered. How- 
ever, a time came when cattle were 
almost unsaleable, and the price of wool 
dropped so low that the station had to 
be given up and Buchanan was practi- 


cally penniless. After much experience 
in droving and mining Buchanan, in 
October 1877, a companion, S. 

Croker, began to investigate the cfiuntry 
from the known regions round the Ran- 
kine to the overland telegraph line, some 
500 miles aw^ay. They discovered much 
good ne^v land, which forms pan of ihe 
Barkly Tableland, and has since carried 
some of the largest herds in Ausiralia. 
Throughout the seventies and eighties 
Buchanan did a large amount of pion- 
eering, working principally in northern 
Queensland and the Northern Territory. 
He had another property. Wave Hilk 
for a period, but he lost this in 1894 on 
account of a great fall in cattle prices 
and the difficulty in getting markets. His 
son, Gordon Buchanan, had taken up 
land at Flora valley in 1887 and Bucli- 
anan now made this his headquarters. 
About two years later, with another man 
and a black boy, he started with camels 
and equipment provided by the South 
Australian government to find a stock 
route from northern Queensland. He 
went from Oodnadatta up the line to 
Tennant's Creek, and then westward to 
Sturt's Creek, About 40 miles from 
Hooker's Creek he sighted the hills now 
named Buchanan Hills, and next day 
came to a branch of Hooker's Creek. 
From thei'e he went to Hale's Creek and 
the Sturt, and then to Flora valley. 
Attempts were made to find a practic- 
able stock route to the west without suc- 
cess. Returning to Flora Creek he pre- 
pared a report for the South Australian 
government which added much to the 
knowledge of the country, though Buch- 
anan had failed in his main object. In 
1899 Buchanan, now 73 years of age, 
bought a farm on Dungowan Greek, 22 
miles from Tamworth, and he died there 
in 1901 still working. He married in 
1863 Catherine Gordon who survived 
him with a son. 

Buchanan was a great bushman, and 
though he never Jed an important ex- 
pedition, a fine explore!’. Probably no 
other man knew the country from north- 
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crn Queensland round an arc to West- 
ern Australia so well as he did. He seldom 
made much money for himself though 
he was a pioneer on Bowen Downs, on 
the Barkly Tal)leland, on the Roper 
River, and on the Victoria River, and 
pioneered the trail from the Kimbcrlcys 
towards Perth. But he made possibilities 
for other men who in many cases reaped 
where he had sown. 

Gordon Burlianan, Packhorse and ]Vaterhole\ 
E. Fiivcuc, The History nf Australian Explora- 
tion, p. 43s. 

BUCKLEY, William (c. 1780-1856), the 
wild white man, was born at Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, England, about the year 
1780. He received some elementary 
education though in his later years he 
was unable to read or write. He was 
apprenticed to a bricklayer, but when 
about i>o years of age enlisted in the army 
and fought on the continent. On return- 
ing to England he fell into bad company, 
was convicted of receiving stolen pro- 
perty and sent to jail. It was later de- 
cided that he should be transported, 
and in 1803 he arrived at Port Phillip as 
part of the expedition under Collins 
(q.v.) that was intended to form a settle- 
ment. While at Port Phillip Buckley 
escaped with three companions. One of 
the party was shot, but the others got 
away and eventually found their way to 
the other side of the bay. Finding it 
.almost impossible to obtain food Buck- 
ley's two companions decided to try to 
return to the settlement. Buckley 
subsisted for some days on shellfish and 
water, very nearly starved to death, but 
•eventually fell in with some aborigines 
who befriended him. He lived with the 
aborigines for about 32 years, and in 
July 1835 was found by Batman's (q.v.) 
party under J. H. Wedge (q.v.). Pie made 
himself useful to the party in their deal- 
ings with the natives and a free pardon 
was obtained for him. The suggestion 
was made that he should be appointed a 
protector of aborigines, but he was a 
man of small mentality, and though he 


could do useful work in connexion with 
the natives in the districts he had lived 
in, he had no knowledge that could be 
made use of when other tribes were con- 
cerned. In 1837 he was sent to Tasmania 
and given a position ns a porter, and in 
1841 was gate-keeper at the female fact- 
ory at Hobart. About this time he mar- 
ried a widow with two children. He was 
later on given a pension of £12 a year 
to which an additional £40 was added 
by the Victorian government in 1852. 
He died at Hobart on 30 January 185G 
and was buried in the grave-yard of St 
Geoi'ge's church, 

Buckley was a huge man, about six 
feet six inches in height. Any little abil- 
ity he may have had appears to have 
atrophied during his residence with the 
blacks. He was unable to tell much about 
the liabits and customs of the aborigines, 
his most sensible saying being a sugges- 
tion that there sliotild be no interfer- 
ence with their customs. He was gentle 
and harmless in his later days, appar- 
ently content to have found a home and 
sustenance. His biographer, John Mor- 
gan, endeavoured to obtain particulars 
of his life from Buckley, but the style 
of his narrative suggests that he was com- 
pelled to supply a good many gaps in it. 

John Morgan, The Life and Adveiiiurcs of WiP 
)uim Buckley; James Boinvkk, The Wild White 
Man; W. T. Pyke, Thirty Years Among the 
Blacks of Australia; Marcus Clarke, Stories of 
Ajistralia in the Early Days; Hobart Mercury, 
S3 May 1907. 

BUNDEY, Sir William Henry (1838- 
1909), politician and judge, son of James 
Bundey and his wife Harriett Lockyer, 
was born in Hami^shire, England, on 30 
January 1838, and came with his parents 
lo South Australia in 1848. His father 
died about a fortnight after his arrival, 
and the boy, though under 11 years 
of age, had to go to work in a solicitor's 
office. In 1856 he was appointed clerk 
of the Onkaparinga local court, but gave 
this position up about six years later to 
beranie articled to a solicitor. Bundey 
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was practically self-eclucafcd but he was j 
a good law student, and he was admitted 
to the bar in 18G5. He became a most 
cfTcctive advocate, especially in criminal 
cases, one reason being that he declined 
to defend prisoners unless he believed in 
their innocence. In 1872 he was returned 
to the South Australian house of as- 
sembly for Onkaparinga, and from July j 
1874 to March 1875 was minister for | 
justice and education in the third Blyth 
(q.\'.) ministry. One of the measures he 
put through was the bill to establish 
the university of Adelaide. He did not 
seek re-election in 1875, but entered par- 
liament again in 1878 and was attorney- 
general in the Alorgan (q.v.) ministry 
from September 1878 to March 1881. 
His health had failed more than once, j 
but a trip through Europe and the cast | 
improved it very much. Bundey returned * 
to Adelaide at the end oE April 1882. In 
1884 he ^\'as appointed a judge of (he 
supreme court and held the position for 
19 years. He was appointed presi- 
dent of the board of conciliation in 
1894 but resigned some 15 months 
later. He retirea on a pension in 1903, 
was knighted in 1904, and died on G j 
December 1909. He married in 1865 | 
Ellen Wardlaw’, daughter of Sir William 
Milne (q.v.), who survived him with a 
daughter, Ellen Milne Bundey. Miss 
Bundey, who -wrote under the name of 
“Lyell Dunne”, published several vol- 
umes of verse. 

Bundey was a handsome man of fine 
presence wdio had many interests. As a 
young man he was a captain of volun- 
teers and later became an expert yachts- 
man. He published his Reminiscences 
of 25 Years' Yachting in Australia in 
1888. As a politician he was much inter- 
ested in education and the simplification 
of the law, and was responsible for the 
supreme court act, the district courts 
act, and insolvency and public trustee 
acts. As a judge he was courteous and 
painstaking, particularly anxious to pre- 
serve the rights of the subject, and 
watchful that prisoners who were not 


deiended should icccive justice. He pub- 
lished several pamphlets including 
Land Reform, Education, Trades Unions 
(1889), Some Thoiiohis on the Adminis- 
Irniion of the Criminal Law (1891), Co7}- 
viciion of Innocent Me?f (1900). 

Ijurhe\s Colonial Gcntiy, mjI. I, 1891; The 
Register, Adelaide, 7 December 1909; The Ad- 
votiser, Adelaide, 7 December 1909. 

BURKE, Robert O'Hara (1821-1861), 
explorer, was the third son of James 
Hardiman Burke, an officer in the Brit- 
ish army. He was born at St Clerans, 
County Gahvay, Ireland, in 1821 and 
was educated partly at liome and partly 
in Belgium. He entered the Austrian 
army as a cadet and reached the rank of 
captain, but in 3848 returned to Ireland 
and obtained a position in the police 
force. He emigrated to Australia in 1853 
and became a district inspector of police. 
He obtained leave of absence to go to 
EuroiDe to fight in the Crimean war, but 
arrived too late and returned to Aus- 
tralia in December 1856. In 1858, when 
lie was at Castlemaine, the movement to 
send an exploring cxfieditioii across 
Australia was begun, and there was mucl: 
discussion before a leader was appointed. 
It was not until i860 that Burke was 
selected. G. J. Landells was given the 
second position and W. J, Wills (q.v.) 
the third. On 20 August i860 the expedi- 
tion left Melbourne. It included 15 other 
men of -whom three were Asiatics in 
charge of tlie 26 camels and 28 horses. 
At Swan Hill Charles Gray was added 
to the party. At Balranald Burke dis- 
charged his foreman, Ferguson, and 
Gray was given his position, Menindie 
was reached on 23 September where, in 
consequence of a quarrel with his chief, 
Landells resigned and returned to Mel- 
bourne. Dr Beckler the medical officer 
also resigned. Wills was appointed to 
the second position and Wright to tlie 
third. The latter was an ignorant man 
who had been recently added to the 
party and proved a bad choice. Cooper's 
Greek, about 400 miles from Menindie, 
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was reached on ii November and early 
in December Burke resolved to make a 
dash for the Gull of Carpentaria taking 
only Wills, King and Gray wdth him. 
William Brahe was left at Cooper's 
Creek in charge of a small party, with 
instructions not to leave unless from 
absolute necessity. Wright had previ- 
ously gone back to Menindie with in- 
structions to bring up further stores. He, 
however, did not return until it was too 
late. 

Burke and Wills left Cooper's Creek 
on i6 December with six camels and one 
horse, and on 9 February 1861 found 
themselves almost on the shore of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. The ground was 
too swampy to enable them to actually 
reach the shore, but they were close 
enough to be able to claim that the con- 
tinent had been crossed. On 13 February 
they began the return journey, but wet 
weather made progress very slow at first 
and the animals gradually became 
weaker and weaker. Gray fell ill and 
died about four days before the party 
reached Cooper’s Creek on 21 April, to 
find that Brahe and his men had left on 
the morning of that very day. Burke 
felt that it was hopeless for him to ti^ to 
catch up with Brahe’s party and decided 
to make south-west to Mount Hopeless, 
an outlying police station less than half 
the distance to Menindie, but the pro- 
visions gradually gave out, the remain- 
ing camel died, and they had to return 
10 Cooper’s Creek which was again 
reached on 30 May. They lived for some 
lime on nardoo seed, gradually getting 
weaker. Both Burke and Wills died 
about the end of June King was 
befriended by aborigines and was rescued 
by the relief parly, which had been sent 
out under A. W, Howitt (q.v.), on 15 
September, , A royal commission in- 
ejuired into the circumstances, and, while 
not completely exonerating Brahe, found 
that Wright’s delay was the main cause 
of the whole of the disasters of the ex- 
pedition. with the exception of the death 
of Gray. It found too that Burke was 


partly responsible, as he had given 
Wright an important command in the 
expedition without previous personal 
knowledge of him. It is clear that Burke 
had not the particular qualifications 
needed by a great explorer. He was a 
brave man but he did not show Iiigh 
qualities as a leader, and he was not a 
bushman. His tragic fate, however, has 
made him better known than several 
others of the early explorers who have 
better right to fame, A statue to the 
memory of the two explorers is at Mel- 
bourne. 

Andrew Jackson, Robert O'Hara Burke; W. 
Wills, A Successful Exploration Through the 
Interior of Australia; The Exploring Expedi’ 
lion. Diary of Burke and Wills, HowitVs Journal 
and Dispatches, Melbourne, The Age offitc; F. 
Cllunc, Difi. 


BURN, David (c. 1800-1875), Tasmanian 
pioneer and dramatist, was born about 
the end of the eighteenth century and 
after being in the navy emigrated to Tas- 
mania in 1825. He returned to England 
in 1828, and in September 1829 play, 
The Bushrangers, was acted with success 
at the Caledonian Theatre, Edinburgh. 
Early in January 1830 his farce. Manias 
and Maniacs, afterwards re-named Our 
First Lieutenant, was played at the same 
theatre for several successive nights. Burn 
went to Tasmania again in that year 
but revisited England in 1838. He re- 
mained until 1840; the dedication of 
his pamphlet Vindication of Van Die- 
men's Land is dated 18 February 1840, 
and in 1841 he brought oxtt another pam- 
phlet, The Chivahy of the Mercantile 
Marine, published at Plymouth. He re- 
turned to 'Fasmania and published his 
Plays and Fugitive Pieces in Verse in 
1842; the tle<luatioii to Lady Franklin 
(q.v.) is (lined ;\ov(:inl)cr 1842. This 
book, in two well-printed volumes, al- 
ways found bound in one, was the first 
volume of plays published in Australia. 
About this time he probably wrote his 
An Excursion to Port Arthur in 1842, 
of which an edition was published at 
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the Examiner office, Launceston, some 
6o years later. He was editing the 
South Britain or Tasmnjiian Literary 
Journal in 1843, afterwards went 
to Sydney and Auckland, ^vhere he 
lived for many years. He was connected 
with the New Zealand press, at first on 
the New Zealander and subsequently as 
a partner in the New Zealand Herald. 
He died in prosperous circumstances at 
Auckland on 14 June 1875. He was mar- 
ried twice and had two children. He was 
a voluminous writer and many of his 
manuscripts are preserved at the Mitchell 
library, Sydney, including his reminis- 
cences and diaries. His plays have a 
special interest on account of their early 
date, and though they have been decried 
as literature, they are not badly con- 
structed and have the merit of being 
readable. The title-page of his volume 
states that he was also author of Van 
Diemen's Land, Moral, Physical and 
Political, and Strictures on the Navy. 

The New Zealand Herald^ 15 June 1875; E. 
Morris Miller, Australian Literature: Notes to 
the plays in Flays and Fugitive Pieces in Verse; 
The ArguSt Melbourne, la January 1936, 

BURNS, Sir James (1846-1923), founder 
of Burns Philp and Go. Ltd and phil- 
anthropist, the son of David Burns, an 
Edinburgh merchant, was boi'n near 
that city on 10 February 1846. He was 
educated at Newington academy and 
Edinburgh high school, and at 16 years 
of age went with an elder brother to 
Queensland, arriving at Brisbane, then 
a very small town, in 1862. He immedi- 
ately went to the back country to get 
colonial experience, and afterwards 

{ ‘oined his brother in a business at Bris- 
)ane. Hearing of the gold discovery at 
Gympie Bums rode 120 miles and was 
the first to arrive on the field. Before he 
was 21 he owned stores at Gympie, One 
Mile Creek, and Kilkivan. In 1870 his 
father having died he sold his interests 
and returned to Scotland. Two years 
later he was established at Townsville as 
a storekeeper, where he was joined by 


Robert PJjilp In l^'77 Philp was 

left in chaigL* ol‘ ibc Towrj'>\iJlc business 
while P>in'n- made a lu-w hcadqiiariers 
at SydiKx. I'lnxw ihen* a line of sailing 
ships and ^i.canu*rs wa^ t 'iirdjlishcd Lad- 
ing beU\Lcn SncUic) and (hiccnsland 
ports. 'J his became ilu: ()iu*ciisland 
Steam Sliij')])in» Company Limited. 
Much compel i lion lol lowed with ilie 
Australian Steam Na\i!:»aiion Company, 
and afier a lew \ears Burns negotiated 
terms under wliidi the Q.S.S. (lo. look 
over the A.S.X. fleet. In i8l<3 Burns 
Philp aiul Comjiany Limited was 
formed 1j\ anialgainaLing the various 
businesses in Sydney and Queens- 
land carried on in the names of James 
Burns and of Robert Philp and Com- 
pany. With Bums as chairman of direc- 
tors the company expanded rapidly and 
lines of sieaiiicrs ^v’ere run to the 3'adfic 
islands and the East Indies. Its activities 
were not confined 10 ship2:)ing, and the 
trading business became one of the most 
varied in Australia. Burns also look up 
pastoral interests and was a director of 
many iiiiponaiiL companies. In his pri- 
vate life lie took much interest in ihc old 
volunteer movement in whicli he was a 
captain in 1891. In 1897 be was in com- 
mand of file N'tw South Wales lancer 
regiment. -wiLh the rank of colonel, and he 
was afler^^•nr(ls in command of the isc 
brigade of the Australian ligiu horse un- 
til his retirement: in 1908. In that year he 
was noniinatecl to the Icgislai.i\e council, 
and during tlio war of igi-j-iS he brought 
forward a scheme for the insurance of 
men with clc2>endaiiih to ^v'liich he con- 
tributed £ti()oo n year diiring the dura- 
tion of the 'tvar. Another activity was his 
interest in the Caledonian Society, of 
wliich he v;as president for nearly 20 
years. During ihe Jasi years of his life the 
Burnside Homes for lScoiusIi oiphans 
near Parramatta, for which he gave the 
land, and very largely founded, were a 
great intcrcsi to him. He died at Parra- 
matta on 22 August 1923. His wife bad 
died some years before and two sons 
'Were killed in the war. His third son. 
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jiunes Burns, who also went to the war 
luicl was nicntiouccl in dispatches, suc- 
ceeded his father as chairman of direc- 
tors of Burns Philp and Company. He 
was also survived by three claiighters. 
He was created K.C.M.G. in 1917. 

Burns was a man of great activity and 
vision; a true empire-builder. He did 
much in the development of Queensland, 
and his courage, shrewdness and hard 
work earned the admiration and respect 
of ail his associates. Somewhat thin and 
austere in appearance, he had great sym- 
pathy for those in need. As a young man 
he had helped in the relief of Paris after 
the Commune in 1871. In his later days 
lie contributed something like £100,000 
to tlic Burnside Homes, an avenue of cot- 
tages housing about 200 orphans. 

The Sydney Mornitifr Herald, 23 August 1923; 
The Brisbane Courier, 23 August 1923; The 
Bulletin, Sydney. 30 August 1923; A, B. Pater- 
son. The Sydney Morninfr Herald, 4 Afurdi 1939, 

BURT, Sir Archjbalu Paull (1810- 
1879), first chief justice of Western Aus- 
tralia, son of George Henry Burt, was 
born in iBio and educated at a private 
school at Richmond, England. He was 
called to the bar in 1845 went to the 
island of St Christopher in the West 
Indies, where he was attorney-general 
from 1849 to i860. He was then ap- 
pointed commissioner of the civil court 
and court of quarter sessions at Perth. 
Shortly after his arrival in 1861 he discov- 
ered that under the constitution he was 
unable to issue writs of habeas corpus or 
certioraru An ordinance was then passed 
creating a supreme court with Burt as 
chief justice. He was the only judge in 
the colouY for many years, and in 1870 
much feeling was caused by his arbitrary 
conduct in fining (Sir) S. H, Parker, who 
was appearing for a prisoner, for ''inal- 
jjractice and misconduct” and afterwards 
fining and imprisoning two editors of 
newspapers for, in the one case printing 
a letter from Parker, and in the other for 
commenting on the case. The bitterness 
arising from these cases did not die down 


for some years. Burt no doubt took this 
stand because he thought the dignity of 
his position was involved. Apart from 
this incident he established a high reputa- 
tion as a courteous and capable chief 
justice. He died on 21 November 1879 
wliile still in office. He was knighted in 
1873. He married in 1836 Louisa Emily 
Bryan and there was a large family. His 
seventh son, the Hon. Septimus Burt, 
K.C., born on 25 October 1847, was the 
first attorney-general of Western Aus- 
tralia under responsible government 
from 1890 to 1897. Another son, Octavius 
Burt, LS.O., born in 1849, filled many 
offices before becoming comptroller- 
general of prisons and chief electoral 
officer; and a third son, Alfred Earle 
Bun, I.S.O., l)ccanic registrar of titles 
and deeds of Western Australia. 

The West Australian, 25 uiul 28 November 1879; 
J. S. Battye, Western Australia, A History] ]. G. 
Wilson, Western Australians Centenary, p.* 145; 
P. Mcnnell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Bioji^rnphy. 

BURTON, Sir William Wkstbrookk 
(1794-1888), judge and president of the 
legislative council, New South Wales, 
son of Edmund Burton and Eliza, 
daughter of the Rev. John Mather, was 
born at Daventry, Northamptonshire, 
England, on 31 January 1794. He was 
educated at Daventry Grammar School 
and entered the royal navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1807 on the Conqueror. He 
saw service off Toulon in 1811 and at 
New Orleans in 1814. Leaving the navy 
to study law he entered at the Inner 
Temple in November 1819, and was 
called to the bar in November 1824. He 
wa.s recorder of Daventry in 1826-7, and 
a judge of the supreme court at the Cape 
of Good Hope from 1828 to 1832, when 
he was transferred to the supreme court 
at Sydney. In July 1834 he went to Nor- 
folk Islalid to try some convicts who 
had mutinied. Many were sentenced to 
death, but as no clergy were on the 
island. Burton reprieved them until their 
cases could go before the executive coun- 
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(il iind dLr!:»\ could lju sent to tiu isliind. 
He cndt'a\ourccl also w'iiii -.oinc suerf-sJ. 
Lo iiupiovc ihc niihcraLIc rcindiiic-ns of 
ilu- coii\’ici.’>. and himstlf a rdi.c^ifjus 
man. arraii^cd iJiat iwo ol ihe pj isonc: ^ 
shonkl acL as calcchisi^ lo ihi* cjhcrs 
iiiuil clc-roy could be* ]5ro( uj-cd. F/vcniii- 
ally hoLli Pnjusiam and Roman Claiho- 
lic chaplains were apj^oinlc-d. Ihirti)!! 
»ave an acroiini of ihe poNiiJon ar \or- 
i'olk fslaiKl in liis Ixjok The Stair of lla- 
Toion mid f.dutalinn i?i Xr:o South 
Walrs, ^\]iic]i ^\as ]>nbJisli(‘d in iSjo. T'tro 
veais late']' he brout^ht out a volume The 
Insolvent Law ofXew South JVnIrs. with 
Pructical Dirertious and Tornis. In ]S.[4 
Unnon was appointed a judge at Mach 
ras. and left \e\v SoiMh VValcs on (i July 
of that \v[iv. Had this appcJinlnlcn^ been 
delauid for a few nionilrs he would 
iiavc In’comc chief jusiiec- as Sir James 
Dowling (cj.v.) died in Sejnember. He 
carried out liis dniics at Madras in a 
capable way and on hi.s retirement came 
to Sydney again in 1857. Me was noni- 
inaied to the legislative council, and in 
March 1858 was elected its president. In 
May i8fii, on account of the council hav- 
ing itrsiMcd on ainendinems to iw(j mea- 
sures IwoLight forward by the; govern- 
ment. the crown lands alienatitm bill 
and the crown lands occupation bill, an 
attempt was made to swamp the cham- 
ber by ajjpointing 21 new members. 
\\‘hcn the council met and the nenv 
members were waiting to be sworn in. 
Burton stated that he ftdt he had been 
treated with discourtesy in the niaticr, 
resigned bis office oF president and his 
membership, and left the chamber fol- 
lowed by several others. The hottsc ^\*as 
adjouiTied, and as the session liad nearly 
closed ir was iiupossildc to do anything 
until file next session. AVhen the conn* 
eil was rccon.siiuitcd later a comprom- 
ise w'as come to^ under which i^ractically 
the whole of tlie 21 pro])Oscd nc^v mem- 
bers \vcrc not again iioiniiiated: but 
Burton also was not nominated. He 
shortly afterwards went to England and 
lived in retirement. He was blind in his 
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later and '^vIku alxiut fi(j dictated a 

h i I \ (.oiigiainhning O. W. Rusdcii on 
hi'. Ifistoiy oi .In.shaliii wliidi fiad been 
read to (liin. He (ii;d in Jii." ninety-fifth. 
p-:i> on I) \ugusi iS.'fJS. 

lUiicon 'ca-, ;i]i ujui'^ln and ihor- 
cmghly caj)al)lt; pitige. :nui liU retire- 
men'. Ivoin die council wiili (jtlier^. which 
leli it without a citiouiiii, *\as il'.c mean.*. 
oL elleciiially ]»re\eniing an action wiiich 
ilu; Duke oi* Xt'wea^th: in a dispmeh 10 
Govc'inor Noting alteiu'aids Jesci'ibtd as 
both “\iolenr' and “nnconsLiintional’' 
(Rusden’s Jll.\lory of Australia, vol. Ill, 

. p. 172). Burton nianicd (1) .\largaiet, 

■ dangiiter of Levy Smith, and (2) Maria 
Alphonsiiic. dnnghier of John Beatty 
I W’e^i. lie was knighted in 18 jp 

^ The Times, 13 AiigiM isfJ^S; V. Mcimcll, The 
f)ir fionary of Austratn^ieii iSioorajtliy: Cl. \V. 
Rii^dcn, ?TiTtn}\ of AtisO^ilh; An h(-iiome ot 
ihr Ojfirint [Ji.sltny of AVv Snnlli llVi/cs; Tfis- 
lorfail Jiccords of si.t. t, vols XN'II lo 

XIX. XXnr; Umhe's Prrmge. t*Lc., iS8S. 

i 5 UM>V, J.-wrKS O^^ui-iSyj), viticiiltunst 
and administrator, son of John Bnsby 
was born in Edinburgh on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1801. He was well educatirci, and 
: had made a study of viiiciillurc in 
I France. He came to Australia witli bis 
‘ failier on 2.j February 182.1, obtained a 
: gmui of land, and befon: May 1825 was 
given a ijosition at die male orphan 
' school at Bull’s Hill near Livorjiool, his 
duties including the teaching of viticul- 
mre and die supervision of the institu- 
I lion's farm. His salary was £100 a year, 
. with “one third of the gross increase of 
j the stock and of the net profits of the 
\ soil”. In 1825 his A Treatise ofi the Cul- 
1 th'aiion of Lite Vine was published at 
. Sydney, one of the earliest ^ol nines 
pj'inicd in An.slialia. )t tvas based prin- 
' cipally on the work of the Cloiint de 
. Cdiapial, published at Paris in iHip, but 
Busby also used liis own notes. When 
! die orjohan .school was jilaccd in diargc 
i of the trustees of the clergy and school 
; lands in 182^ they icvmiiiatcd Busby's 
appoiiumcnt, but he made various 
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(laiins whid) were submiilcd to arbitra- 
tion, and in March 182H Governor Dar- 
ling ((j.v.) stated that alter the payment 
of eeviain sums to him. there was a bal- 
ance of over £1000 still due. He was 
made a member of die land board, and 
he also sat on other boards and sliowed 
himself to be a capable public servant. 
He had also been appointed collector of 
internal revenue, with the understanding 
that it was not to be considered a per^ 
niancnt position. Busby, however, was 
dissatisfied when he was superseded by 
William Maepherson, and on 10 January 
1831 drew up a statement of his claims 
and went to London to bring his case 
before the colonial office. He had in the 
previous year published another volume 
at Sydney, A Manual of Plain Directions 
for Pkmtiug a 7 id Cultivating Vineyards, 
In London Busby's intelligence and 
knowledge of colonial conditions evi- 
dent ly impressed the English officials, as 
in a dispatch dated i8 March 1832 
Governor Bourke (cj.v.) was advised that 
Busby had been appointed resident of 
New Zealand at a salary of £500 a year. 
While in Europe he had visited contin- 
ental vineyards, and in 1834 another 
little volume was published at Sydney, 
Journal of a Recent Visit to the Princi- 
pal Vmayards of Spain and France, He 
had collected a large number of vine 
cuttings which were sent to Sydney for 
propagation at the botanical gardens. 
This collection unfortunately was neg- 
lected and many of the vines were 
eventually destroyed. In New Zealand 
Busby found himself in the position of 
an official with no power of enforcing 
his decisions. He established good rela- 
tions in most cases with both the mis- 
sionaries and the Maoris, though his 
hoiusc was attacked on one occasion and 
he was slightly wounded. Busby's posi- 
tion was abolished in May 1839, but he 
remained on the spot, and when Cap- 
tain Hobson (q.v.) became lieutenant- 
governor of New Zealand in January 
1840, Busby worked with him and actu- 
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ally drafted the famous Treaty of Wai- 
tangi with the Maoris. On i September 
1840 Hobson wrote a letter of thanks to 
Busby saying "through your disinterested 
and unbiased advice, and to your per- 
sonal exertions, 1 may chiefly ascribe the 
ready adherence of the chiefs to the 
treaty". Busby could have had a good 
position under Hobson, but having pur- 
chased land from the Maoris he prefer- 
red to become a grazier. The New Zea- 
land government, however, would not 
allow his title to it, and much of the 
rest of his life was taken up in a struggle 
to obtain the land or to obtain compen- 
sation. Busby’s speech to the house of 
representatives of New Zealand on 1 
August 1851) was printed in that year as 
a pamphlet under the title The First 
Settlers in Nexu Zealand and their Treat- 
nieni by the (iovernxnent. In April 1870 
Busby was awarded £3(),8ao, considered 
to ]3C‘ the value of scrip for 73,000 acres 
of land. But the cash value of this was 
estimated at only £23,000 and that sum 
was finally accq^ted by Busby. He had 
spent many thousands of pounds in 
prosecuting his claims, and when his 
debts were paid only about £3000 re- 
mained for himself. He travelled to Eng- 
land calling at Sydney on the way, and 
died near London on 15 July 1871. He 
married *'Vgncs Dow, who survived him 
with two sons and a daughter. In addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned 
Busby was the author of Authentic In- 
formation Relating to N,S,W,*and N,Z, 
(1832), The Australian Farmer and Land 
Owner's (kiide (1839), The Constitu- 
tional Relations of British Colonies to 
the Mother Counhy (iSfis), The Rebel- 
lions of the Maories traced to their True 
Origm (i8()5), Our Colonial Empire arid 
the Case of New Zealand (i8(56), and 
other pamphlets. 

E. Ramsdou, liusby of Wuitangi and Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol. XXVI, pp. 361-86 and vol. XXVII, pp. 
X54-65; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vofs XIV, XV, XVI; G. W. Riisdcn, History 
of New Zealand, 
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liUSBY, j(>H\ f *7<>5-i?^r)7). cn.uiiniLi*, jjostd at Mule i^irk villi pipes 

tame of an old Xortluiiiil)crlancl faniily , iliniiii^houi tbc cin was not gone on 
and was born at Alnwick iii tliai (ouniy ■ with. Busin's appoiiinneni tenninaied 
in lyr)-',. He became a inineial .suv\e\or on liio conipleiion of the wan.Tworks, 
and riviJ engineer in Sroiland, and was and in August i8‘»H die j^ayrneni to him 
engaged on various piddir works, in- of a siini of /Tiooo was sanrtioned by 
eluding the pro\iding of a waier-supply ^ way of grauiity. He rctiivd if) ilie coun- 
for Ix'ith fort. In l)c^ecml)er 1821 he try on land on the Hunter which had 
applied for cniployiiient in New South heen granted to liini and died rlicre on 
'W'ales and Fail Baihiirsi, in a clispatdi . 10 xXfay 1857. J-lc married Sarah Kennedy 
dated 31 July 182^5, stated that he hoped and was survi\cd by children. One of 
“the arrangement witli Afr Bnsby of . his sons. James Biisliy, K noticed separ- 
which you will be informed will enable ' ately. 
you to' adopt incasuros for securing a ^ 

belter supply ol water for the town of : Sf)nf?/v. vol. XXVJ, p. 3611; 

Sydnc'y”. AnotJtCr dispatch dated 19 . fiistorical Records oj Aiistialifi, svi\ I, vols XT 
August enclosed a copy of the terms of XX\'l; L. Ramsden, Bushy of 

engagement of Riisby, wdio was to be 
mineral surveyor ancl civil engineer to 

the colony at a salary of £200 a year for . BUTLER, Sir Richard 0850-1925), 
200 clays in each year. Apparently he j premier of South Australia, sou of 
also had the right of pri\aie practice. Ricliarcl Butler, pasioralisr, w’as born at 
He arrived at Sydney on 2.1 February SiadhainiMon, near Oxford, England, 
1824 and in June 1825 made an interest- 3 Ucc-embcr 1850. He tvas brought 
ing report on ilic then state of the ivutcr- ^ to .South Australia by his parents and 
supply c:)f Sydney, and suggested that a arrived at Adelaide on 8 Marcli 1854. He 
supfdy could be drawn from “the large ■ w'as c.*diicaic*cl at St Peter’s College, Aclel- 
lagoon in the vicinity of the paper mill” aide, and afienvards sj^ent many years 
to a reser\oir in Hyde Park from which ; as a farmer and grazier. He attempted 
it w'oulcl be distributed throughout the ■ to enter parliament early in 1890 wliext 
city by pipes (TT.R. of r1., scr. T, vol. ; he sioocl for Yatala and was defeated. A 
XJ. p. 882). The mill referred to J few* months later he won the sc;at at a 
^vas ill the iicighboLirhoocl of the present by-election. On 13 April 1898 he suc- 
corncr of Bourke- and Elizahcilvstrcets, cceded Cockbiirii (tjA.) as minister of 
Waterloo. In January iRid) lie made a agriciiJiiirc in tlie Kingston (q-v.) miii- 
seconcl report, in ■which he suggested ex- , isiry which j’csigned in December 1899. 
pensc could be .saved by driving a tunnel . He was treasurer in die Jenkins (q.v.) 
into Sydney. This was begun, and in ministry from 15 May 1901 to i Marcli 
February 1S29 Governor Dai ling (q.v.) | 1905, and tvas also commissioner of 
stated in a dispatch that it -^vas “qiiiio 1 crown lands and imniigTation from 1 
impossible to dispense with Busby so ! April 1902 to i March 1905. Jenkins 
long as the tvork in which lie is cm- ' ihen w'ent to London as agent-general 
ployed inirodiicing water into Sydney is ; and Butler succeeded him as jncinicr, 
in operation”. Busby’s salary had in the ■ still keeping his jn-evious portfolios. His 
mean lime been increased ro £500 a year, • nuiiistiy w^as defeated on 2O July and 
ancl the colonial office had cjiiestionccl . he was in opposition for about four 
the necessity of retaining his services j years. On 22 December 1909 he joined 
any longer. I’lie watcr-stqiply scheme the first Peake (q.v.) niiiiislry jis trea- 
w'as not completed until .Sejiteiiiber 1837. | surer and minister for the Xortliem Ter- 
It had involved the excavation of a unv j ritory, but the ministry defeated on 
ncl about 12,000 feet Jong, but the jiro- 1 3 Jnne 1910. He was commissioner of 
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public works in the .second Peake min- 
isLry I’roin 17 February 1912 to 10 No- 
vember 1914 and minister of mines and 
of marine from 17 February 1912 to 3 
April 1915- He was treasurer again in 
Peake’s third ministry from 14 July 1917 
to 7 May 1919, minister of railways for 
the same period and minister of agricul- 
ture from 19 December 1918 to 7 May 
1919. He left the ministry in unfortun- 
ate circumstances. The I'eport of the 
royal commission on the wheat scheme 
appeared to reflect on the actions of 
Butler while he was the minister in 
charge of it, and Peake asked Butler to 
resign. He refused to do so because he 
considered that would admit the justice 
of the charges. The executive council, on 
the advice of the government, thereupon 
dismissed Butler from his offices. He felt 
this keenly. The report of another royal 
comnussiou presented .some 14 months 
later w^as, however, accepted as 
exculpating him, and the fact that he 
was elected speaker in 1921 suggests that 
he had sufl'ered some injustice* He was 
defeated at the general election of 1924 
after having represented the same dis- 
trict for 34 years. At the beginning 
of 1925 he went on a trip to Eng- 
land and died there on 28 April. Butler 
was knighted in 1913. He married (i) in 
1878 Helena Kate Layton and (2) in 
1894 Ethel Pauline Finer, who survived 
him with eight children by the first mar- 
riage and three by the second. One oE 
his sons, Sir Richard Layton Butler, born 
in 1885, was twice premier of South 
Australia between 1927 and 1938. 

Butler was a good debater and an ex- 
cellent admiiiisiralor, though inclined 
to overwork himself by giving loo much 
attention to detail. He had remarkable 
financial ability and great grasp of the 
intricacies of accounts. It was his fate to 
be treasurer more than once in a period 
of drought or depression, and the mea- 
sures he adopted did not always improve 
his popularity. But he was (juitc fearless, 
and his courage and detenninatiou more 
than once saved the position, and gave 


Buvelot 


him a place among the abler Australian 
treasurers. 

The Times, 39 April 1935; The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, 29 Aj^vil 1935; The Register, Adelaide, 
39 .'Vpril 1925. 

BUVELOT, Abram Loins (i8i.'|-i888), 
painter, was born on 3 March 1814 at 
Merges, Switzerland. His father, Fran- 
<;ois Simeon Buvelot, was a postal official 
who had married Jeanne Louise Heizer, 
a school teacher. Louis Buvelot, he dis- 
liked his first name and never used it, 
worked under Aiiand at Lausanne, and 
continued his studies at Paris with 
Camille Flcrs, a well-known landscape 
painter of the day. After a few months 
in Paris he migrated to Bahia in Brazil 
Avherc he worked on his uncle’s planta- 
tion. Four years later he removed to 
Rio dc Janeiro and attracted the notice 
of the emperor Don Pedro II, who 
bought some of his piciurcs and decor- 
ated him with the order of the rose. 
Buvelot returned to Switzerland in 1852 
and in 1850 was awarded a silver medal 
for a picture exhibited at Berne, but 
having lived in a warm country, he found 
the cold of Switzerland trying to his 
health and sailed for Melbourne in 1865. 
For a few mouths he was in business as 
a photographer in Bourkc-slrcet but soon 
lesumed his painting. He lived for some 
years in Latrobc-strcct East, and then re- 
moved to George-strcct, Fitzroy. His wife 
helped by teaching French, and pre- 
sently he began to find buyers for his 
pictures, of xvhom James Smith (q.v.) 
was one of the earliest. In 1869 the 
trustees of the national gallery of Vic- 
toria bought uvo of his pictures, and in 
1870 paid £131 for the “Waterpool at 
Coleraine”. In 1873, i88o and 1884 he 
was awarded gold medals at exhibitions, 
held in Melbourne, and he also received 
a .silver medal at the Philadelphia ex- 
hibition of 1876. His reputation became 
established, his only intcrc.st was his. 
work, and he went on steadily painting 
until his death on 30 May 1888, He was 
married iwicc, (i) to Marie F^licit^ Lal- 
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loutte, (2) 10 Julif l^croiiin. His widow, 
also an artist, .sm\i\ccl liiin lor many 
years. There were 110 rliildrcii. In [tily 
1888 a memorial evhibition of his work 
was held at the national oalleiy. .\h:l- 
bourne, and one of the galleries in that . 
building was siibsecpieiiily named after 
him. 

Buvelot was a simple, kindly, sincere 
man who v'alkcd about “in the clothes ■ 
of a peasant with the* air of a king’*. In 
his old age he sometime^ rc-uiindcd 
people of the well known porti'ait of 
Leonardo da \^iiici. He would go into 
the country and sleep himself in the 
landscape he iniendccl painting, making ■ 
pencil and water-colour sketches until 
he had complete pos^ession of it. His ; 
drawing and composition were boili : 
good, and he was easily the best painter 
of his time in Victoria. He is represented 
in the galleries at iMcIbourne, Sydney, ; 
Adelaide, Perth and Castleinainc, and 1 
his bust by Bertram ^^ackc■nna] (t|.v.) 
and a portrait in oils by f. C. AVaiie arc ■ 
also in the Melliournc gallery. 

F, A. Forel, Lnui^i JUivcUtt, Pdnirr ^ 

W. Moore, The SUny of AuAiiidhin Art: C.'ata- ' 
logue of his pkiuVcs sold by ]h*:iuchiiinp ' 
Brothers. 

BUZACOTT, CitT.\RM:s Haudie 
1918), journalist and politician, was ' 
born at Torringion, Devonshire, Eng- | 
land, on 1 August 1B35. lie came to j 
Sydney with his parents in 385^! and ! 
joining the Empire newspaper icanicd | 
to be a compositor. Tu 18G0 he went to | 
Maryborough, Queensland, and founded ■ 
the Mah'yborougli Chronicle, bur four . 
years later sold it, went to Clermont, ■ 
and started the Peak Downs Telegram, ■ 
which he edited until 1870. Tn that year ■ 
he bought the Bockhcimplon Bulletin, ' 
and in 1873 he became member of the i 
Queensland legislative assembly for j 
Rockhampton. In 1S74 and again in ' 
1876 he brought in bills to establish an 1 
eight-hour day in Queensland, but he j 
was in advance of his limes ancl did not j 
succeed in getting them past the com- 1 


mittcc stage. He lesigm^d from the as- 
set nbi\ ill in 1878 rcinotcd to 

Brisitanc, and iKcanic a leader writer on 
ilic Courier, llaM’tig Ijceii ictiinied to 
the assemhh again, in Janurn\ 1879 he 
I J ( 'C a 1 1 1 e po^ i n 1 as 1 er-ge n<a*a I in \ f c. 1 1 - 
v.raiih's (<\-y-) first iniiii^tn, and was 
responsible for the drafting ol the di\i- 
sional boards measure* wiiidi was the 
foLiiulaiion ol later Queensland local 
govcriiiiiciii acts. He was an ai'iive miii- 
isiCT, ancl during his two \C'ars of cjlfice 
lie united the hitherto separan* po.-.! and 
telegraph clei:)artnK nts, and succcc'clcd in 
having tenders called for a 'Jones 
Straits service between Biisbanc and 
London. The telephone was also iiitro- 
diu’ccl dll ring his period. Pressure of 
other business compelled him to give up 
polities at the end of iSSo. He Mibse- 
cjiiently bought a large interest in the 
Brisbane Newspaper Clompaiiy ancl be- 
came its inanagiiig director until 
Vfter a i)oviod as an occasional contri- 
butor to the Courier, lu! botighi the 
Rorlilunitplou Jrgtis and com cried it 
into an evening paix-r tin* Daily RrrorrL 
He was a member ol ihe ^egi^lati^e 
council from 1891 to 1901 but did not 
hold olJicc again. He founded the Daily 
MniL Brisbane, in 3 C)o.j, and in .spite of 
his advancing \cars carried it through its 
early difficulties as editor and managing 
director. He retired to Stanlliorpe in 
if)Of) hut continued to make occasional 
coiiiribiuions to the press until not long 
before his death on 19 July 191S. IIc^ 
married in 1857 l.ouisa U^liiteforcl wlio 
survixed hiin ^vilh thice sous and two 
daughicrs. 

Thr Jil'ishariC Courier. ‘*0 July 3918; The Daily 
Mail, Brisbane, lio July' 1918; P. Mciuicll. 
Diriiinia^x of AuitlralfisJan Uioe^iaphy’, Ti^e Piul- 
Irtiji {if/jiily igiii; C:. A. 15 emii\s,‘ ^wcc 7 ?A/« 7 Hi 
Polttirs Diirintr sixty Years. 

BYRNES, THO^rAs Josi.ph (J8G0-1898), 
premier of Queensland, was born of 
Irish parents at Spring Hill, Queens- 
land, on 1 1 November i86o. AV'hcn six 
years old his parents removed to Bowen 
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wlicre he attended ihc local state school. 
In 1873 he competed lor a scholarship 
ol! the annual value of £50, and was lop 
of the list for all Quecnslai\d. Going on 
to Urisbanc Grammar School for some 
years, he sat for the matriculation exam- 
ination in Melbourne in 1878, and won 
the scholarship for history, geography, 
English and French. He began the course 
for the degree of LL.B. and at the end 
of his first year was awarded the exhibi- 
tion for Greek, Latin and logic. He grad- 
uated LL.B. in 1884, returned to Bris- 
bane, and after reading for a year with 
P. Real (afterwards a judge of the 
supreme court of Queensland) began to 
practise as a barrister. He was quickly 
successful and within a few years was 
making a large income. In August 1890 
Sir Samuel Griffith (q*v.) offered him tiic 
portfolio of solicitor-general in his min- 
istry with a seat in the npper house. 
Byrnes accepted but in 1893 stood for 
the legislative assembly and was elected 
for Cairns. He was attorney-general in 
the next ministry under Sir Thomas Mc- 
Ilwraith (q.v.), and held the same posi- 
tion in the succeeding Nelson ministry. 
When Nelson became president of the 
legislative council early in 1898, though 
Byrnes was easily the youngest man in 
the ministry, there was a general feeling 
that he should be the next premier. He 
took office in April 1898 and almost at 
once made a tour of the colony so that 
he might become familiar with the gen- 
eral conditions. Shortly after the open- 
ing of parliament, though apparently in 
robust health, he took ill and died of 
pneumonia at Brisbane on 27 September 
1898. 

Byrnes was in office for the whole of 
liis political life of over eight years; a 
record that is probably unique. He was 
a mati of fine character, urbane, broad- 
minded and tactful, one of the most able 
men who ever entered the Queensland 
parliament. He Tvas thought by some 
people to be too conservative, others con- 
sidered him a radical. 'J’hc truth possibly 
was that he \vas content to move one step 


at a time and was constitutionally un- 
able to promise the people more than 
could be performed. He was in favour 
of federation, and had he lived there was 
scarcely a position in federal politics to 
which he might not have aspired. 

The (hieenslander, 1 October 1898; The Retnew 
of R^tinifs, Ausirsilasian edition, October 1898; 
C. A. Bernays, Qxiecmland Politics During Sixty 
Years. There is an interesting estimate of 
Byines, discriminating and objective, by A. G. 
Stephens in The Bvlletiri, 8 October 1898, 


CADELL, Francis (1822-1879), early 
navigator of the Murray, was the son of 
H. F. Cadell, and was born in Scotland 
in 1822. He was educated at Edinburgh 
and in Crcnnany, and became a midship- 
man on an East Indiamau. He fought in 
the Chinese war of 1840 and afterwards 
was given a ship by his father. He went 
to South America, had experience of 
river navigation on the Amazon, and 
visited Australia in 1849. He returned to 
Australia in 1852 and became interested 
in the navigation of the Murray. In 1850 
the South Australian government had 
offered a bonus of £4000 to the owners 
of the first two steamers that should suc- 
cessfully navigate the Murray to the 
junction of the Darling. Cadell gave 
orders for the construction of a steamer 
in Sydney and, while it was being built, 
explored the Murray in a canvas boat, in 
wliich, with four men, he travelled igoo 
miles. In June 1853 his steamer the 
Lady Auguka successfully passed through 
the lireakers at the mouth of the Murray, 
and on 28 August left Goolwa on a voy- 
age up the Murray with Cadell in com- 
mand. Among the passengers were the 
governor, Sir Henry Young (q.v.) and 
Lady Young, lliey returned on 14 Octo- 
ber having reached a point 1500 miles 
up the river. A few months later it was 
ascertained that the Murray was navig- 
able as far as Albiiry, and the Murruni- 
bidgee to Gundagai. Cadell had carried 
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a considerable quant it} of \vf»ol and 
much trade was expet u*d wnh die 
Riverina squatters. A gold aiud silver 
candelabrum was presented 1>\ iht .s«iL- 
lers to Cadell, with an insfi ij)n()r, that 
it had been presented to iiiin ‘‘in roin- 
niemoration of his first Jia\ ing opened 
the steam navigation and coinnierec of 
the River Murray 1853’'. f 
quite accurate as J. G. and \V. R. RandcJl 
(q.v.) had constructed an curlier si earner 
which had traded on the Murray as enrh 
as March 1853. however, a nuicli 

smaller vessel and not eligible for the 
bonus offered by the governiiu'ru. (ladell 
was also presented with a gold medal 
struck by the legislative council, and he 
joined with others in forming the 
River Murray Navigating Company. 
The establishment of inland customs 
houses and the refusal of the: tinec col- 
onies to join in the snagging of the 
river, created diflS.culties for Ihe com- 
pany, and the failure of Pt)rL Klliot as 
a harbour led to more than one steamer 
being lost. The company which bad at 
first made good profits failed and Cadell 
lost everything he had. He went to A'ic- 
toria, did exploring work in eastern 
Gippsland, and in 1865 was in A'etv Zcil- 
land in the employ of the Xcw Zealand 
government. In February i.Shy iJic South 
Australian government scni Cadell 10 
the Northern Territory “10 fix upon a 
proper site for the sur'vcy of 300,(300 
acres”. His selection of a site on the 
Liverpool River was much criticized at 
the time, and was eventually rejected. 
He had been able to give the autJioritics 
much valuable information about the 
country, but the climate of the territory 
and its great distance from otiicr centres 
of population made its development a 
problem which had not been solved more 
than half a century after his visit. Cadell 
then took up trading in thc^ Fast Indies, 
and when sailing to the Kcl Islands near 
New Guinea he was murdered by a mem- 
ber of his crew, about ^^arc]l 1879. 

Cadell was an adventurous man of 
great courage whose work for a variety 
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ol um iciiil} lollowcd 

up h\ liu :iui horii oi his linu-. Fiom 
ihv \cr\ i)*,gi'.ining dI liu- foiniding nf 
Souili .\usir;diii liu. dtsirc lor a hai- 

■ hour ai iIu* muiuli oJ ih'* Muna} \\a^ 
aliiKj^l an ob^c^sioli. and ihe faiIiM\ of 
lliL clfoJi'i made io l<jiin<i on^* <ausj-d 
much discouragemcni. Ihii Cadell had 

■ shown ilu \alueol iulrnul ‘ti.ailiiig i]i du; 
riwi'* quiu* apari Jrfjiu ila- (jiiLStioii ot 
taking (argots 10 sta. 

Pi Hi' FifUjiilf-i’t iintl i'l', tii 

, ^oulh Aui^naUfr. F.. UcHlticr, I'm at 

Stnilh Ausiftxlitr, 7lie Tiiihs. 7 :iikJ ii! N'ovcni- 

■ her 

CAFFYN, Ka i iiT I- KN M ANN F.\(; 1 o\ 
(c. i85yi9L>(’)), novelist, was born in Tip- 
perary, Ireland, about the }ear 
Her lather, ^Villiam de Vcrc Iliini, was 
I a kinsman of Aubrc} do Vere, the jioci. 
i Miss Hunt was edut'ated by English and 
German governesses and einue to Loii- 
, doii when about 21 }ears of age. 

After a shoi't career as a iitiibe, she mai- 
I vied in 1879 .Stephen Mannington 
I Calf) 11, a medical j3vaciiLion<.*r, and went 
I wirh him to Sydney in 1S80. In 11883 
. they v.'c-aiL 10 .\relbourric wJicre Dr Caff} n 
: had suburban practices until 1892. Mrs 
: Calfyn eoiiiribnicd a sfoi y of some sixty 
pages to Coora: 'J'afrs oj Australian Life 
. by AiuivaUan Ladies, ivhich was pub- 
1 lished in i8gi, and tvroK; a novel A 
' Yellow Aster, which wa.s publisJicd in 
j London in 1894 under the psciidonyjn 
! of “Iota”. Mrs Cafiyn and her husband 
; had returned to f.ondon a year or two 
I before, but the novel was wrirfeu in Aiis- 
I tralia. It had an immediate success and 
I was quickly foliowexl by Children oj 
1 Circinnslanve in the same year, and by 
{ some 15 other volumes in die 20 
j years tliat followed. Tlicse included A 
ihiaker Grandmother (189(1), Anne Mnn- 
Iceercv (1899), Only (1903), 

and Patricia: a Mother (1903), which 
rank among her belter novels and 'were 
I very pojniJar in their lime. Mrs Calfyn 
i hacl the IrisJiwomati’s love of horsc's and 
i kept up her interest in hunting and polo 
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until Jicr clcaili in Italy on 6 February 
Kjyt). She was sui vivecl by a son. 

Her husband, Stephen Manning ton 
Caflyn, (1851-C1896), was born at Sale- 
luirsi, Sussex, in 1851. In Australia he 
was one of the contributors to tlie Bulle- 
iin in its early days, and in 1889 pub- 
lished Miss Milne and /, a novel which 
ran into two or three editions. This was 
followed in 1890 hy Poppy* s Tears, He 
also wrote a few inedical pamphlets. 

The 7 'imas, 10 February 193(3; Who's Who, 1936; 
E, Morris Miller, Australian Literature; Hugh 
McCrae, My Father and My Father's Friends; 
P. Mcimcll, The Dictionary of Australasian 
biography, 

CALEY, Gforge (i77o-i8*>9), botanist, 
tlic son of a horse-dealer, was born in the 
north of England on 10 June 1770 
{Jnl and Proc\ R.A.H.S., vol. XXV, 
}). *138). I-lc was educated at the 

Free Grammar School at Manchester and 
was then taken into his father’s stables. 
'Coming across a volume on farriery he 
became interested in the herbs men- 
tioned in prescriptions, and this led to 
his teaching himself botany. In March 
1795 he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks 
(q.v.) who, after warning him about the 
small monetary rewards to be expected 
by a botanist for his labour, suggested 
(hat he might be able to obtain work 
for him as a gardener’s labourer, which 
would give opportunities of increasing 
)xis knowledge. A position at Kew Gar- 
dens was obtained, and he afterwards 
was given a free passage to Sydney, 
where he arrived on 15 April 1800. 
Hanks gave him a salary as a botanical 
collector and lie was allowed rations by 
the government. He was also given a 
cottage at Parramatta, and Governor 
King (q.v,), writing to Banks in Septem- 
ber 1800 mentioned that it was intended 
to cstablisli a botanical garden near it. 
Caley sent many botanical and other 
specimens to Banks, and his letters also 
kept Banks informed of the general con- 
ditions of the colony apart from scienti- 
fic matters. In 1801 he ^vent with Lieuten- 


ant Grant (q.^^) (o AVcslcrn Port, and in 
1804 he gave King a long report on “A 
Journey to ascertain (lie Limits or 
Boundaries of Vaccary Forest” (the 
Cowpastures). He was able to report on 
the wild cattle which he found consid- 
erably increased in numbers. On a later 
journey Caley ascended Mount Banks 
but did not attempt to explore the Blue 
Mountains proper. In October 1B05 he 
visited Norfolk Island and went to 
Hobart at the end of November of the 
same year. In August 1808 Banks wrote 
to Caley offering him an annuity of £50 
a year, and to release him from all ser- 
vices beyond what he voluntarily wished 
to perform. Caley returned to England 
in 1810 and sonic six years later was 
appointed curator of the botanic gar- 
dens, »Si Vincent, West Indies. He re- 
signed this position in December i8aa 
and was back in England in the follow- 
ing May. He died on jgg May 1829. He 
had married in 1816 but his wife pre- 
deceased him without issue. 

Both Banks and King found Caley 
dillicult and at times tactless and unrea- 
sona]>lc. He was, however, a good worker, 
a skilful and accurate ])otanist, and he 
was thoroughly honest and zealous. He 
published nothing, but his collections 
did much to spread a knowledge of Aus- 
tralian plants in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. 

The Magazine of Natural Histotyy 1839 and 
1830; J. H. Maiden, Sir Joseph Banks, The 
'^Father of Australia'*; Historical Records of 
Anstraliat scr. I, vols II, III and V; Historical 
Records of New South Wales » vols IV, V and VI; 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 18 July 1914; R. 
Else Mitchell, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XXV, pp, 437- 
r,43; an aduiiruldc paper which also clcscribes 
Caley*s work a.s an orniihologist and as an 
e.Kplorer. 

C/ULVERT, Carounk Loulsa Waring 
(1834-1872), author and scientist, was 
born at Oldbury, about ilirec miles from 
Bemma, New South Wales, on 25 Feb- 
ruary 1834. Fler failicr, James Atkin.son, 
was the auihor of an eaiJy Australian 
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hook. An Account of the State of Agri- 
cult lire and Grazing in New South Wales, 
published in 1826. He died in 1834 and 
Miss Atkinson was educated by her 
mother. She early developed an interest 
in science and made collections of botani- 
cal specimens for Dr Woolls (q.v.), and 
Baron von Mueller (q.v.). She also pub- 
lished two novels, Gertrude the Einigrant 
(1857), and Cowanda, The Veteran's 
Grant (1859); various other tales by 
her appeared as serials in the Sydney 
Mail Her series of natural history 
sketches “A Voice from the Country” 
appeared in the Sydney Mail and Syd- 
ney Morning Herald in i860. Other 
scientific articles were published in the 
Sydney Horticultural Magazine of 1864- 
5. In 1870 she married Mr James Snow- 
den Calvert (1825-84), a survivor of 
Leichhardt’s (q.v.) expedition of 1844-5. 
Mrs Calvert died on 28 April 1872 
leaving a daughter, 

Mrs Calvert w^as one of the earliest 
Australian writers of fiction, but her 
work in that direction is commonplace 
and now forgotten. Her botanical work 
was more important. The genus Atkin- 
sonia was named after her, as was also 
the species Epacris calvertiana. 

Miss M. Swann, Journal and Proceeding&, Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XV, p. i; 
J. H. Heaton. Australian Dictionary of Dates; 
•George Bentham and F. von Mueller. Flora 
Australiensis, Preface p. 14; G. B. Barton, 
Literature in New South Wales, p. 111; E. 
Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

CAMBAGE, Richard Hind (1859-1928), 
botanist and surv'eyor, son of John Fisher 
Cambage, was born at Milton, New 
South Wales, on 7 November 1859. He 
was educated at state and private schools, 
and for a short time was a teacher at 
the Milton state school. In 1878 he be- 
came an assistant to M. J. Callaghan, 
surveyor, and took part in the survey of 
National Park in 1879 and 1880. He 
qualified as a licensed surveyor in June 
1882, was engaged in the lands depart- 
ment for three years as a draftsman 
and then entered the department of 


mines as a mining surveyor. He had 
great experience in this capacity and in 
1902 was appointed chief mining sur- 
veyor. He held this position until 1 Janu- 
ary 1916, when he was made under-sec- 
retary of the mines department. He 
retired from the public service on 7 No- 
vember 1924. Though a busy public ser- 
Aant he contrived to carry on a large 
amount of other work and culthated 
many interests. From igog to 1915 he 
lectured on surveying at Sydney tech- 
nical college, was on three occasions 
elected president of the Institution of 
Surveyors, and was for 15 years a 
member of its board of examiners. He 
had early become much interested in 
geology and botany, and between 1901 
and 1903 contributed to the Linnean 
Society a series of “Notes on the Botany 
of the Interior of New South Wales” of 
which, as “Notes on the Native Flora of 
New South Wales”, a further long series 
was published over a period of more 
than 20 years. He was secretary of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales from 
1914 to 1922 and from 1925 to 1928 and 
was president in 1912 and 1923. He 
wa.s a member of the council of the Lin- 
nean Society of New South Wales from 
1906 and was its president in 1924. 
He was honorary secretary of the Aus- 
tralian National Research Council from 
its inception in igig until 1926, and 
organized the second pan-Pacific science 
congi'ess held in Melbourne and Syd- 
ney in 1923. He was its president 
from 1926 to 1928 and he was elected 
president of the Australasian As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in 1928, He was also president of the 
New South Wales forest league and did 
much work for the Australian wattle 
league. His amiability and tact made 
him an invaluable secretary and presi- 
dent, but in spite of the time spent on 
administrative work Cambage w;as able to 
make valuable contributions to science- 
For many years he systematically planted 
seeds of acacia, and at the time of 
his death had contributed 13 papers 
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(o llic Jourfin! of ihv Royal Society with 
descriptions of u^o species, and he also 
did some papers on the cucalypLs. As a 
member of the Uoynl Australian Histori- 
cal So<iety his knowledge of sur^’eying 
and biishcraft enabled him to tlirow light 
on the journeys of some of the early ex- 
plorers. A pajDcr on Exploraiion Beyond 
the Upper Nepean in was pub- 

lished separately as a pamphlet in 1920. 
He died suddenly on 28 No\'ember 1928. 
He married in 1881 Fanny, daughter 
of Henry Skillman, who predeceased 
him, and was survived by two sons and 
two daughters. He was created C.B.E. 
in J925. A list of his papers will be 
found in the Proceedings of the Linncan 
Society of New South Wales for 1934, 
PP- 44 rr 7 * 

Cambage was an amiable man of many 
enthusiasms, interested in cricket, which 
he had played well in his youth, in 
music, and in every as])ccl of nature. He 
was an excellent public official, and as a 
scientist he was recognized as an author- 
ity in more than one brancli of botany; 
few people had such a wide knowdedge 
of the flora of Australia. His adminis- 
trative work in connexion with scientific 
societies was a remarkable record of 
public service. 

Proceedings of the TJnnean Society of New 
South Wales, 1934, pp. 435-47, with portrait, 
1929, p. v; Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Society of Nexu South Wales, 1929, p. xi; The 
Sydfii^ Mortihig Herald, 29 November 1928; 
Debreifs Peerage, etc., 1927. 

CAMBRIDGE, Ada (1844-1920), novelist, 
and poet, daughter of Henry Cambridge 
and his wife, Thomasinc, was born at 
St Germains, Norfolk, on 21 November 
1844, She was educated by governesses, 
her views on whom may be given in her 
own words;—*! can truthfully affirm that 
I never learned anything which would 
now be considered worth learning until 
I had done with them all and started 
foraging for myself. 1 did have a few 
months of boarding-school at the end. 


Cambridge 


and a xery good school for its day it was, 
but it left no lasting impression on my 
mind.'’ {The Rcirosprclj chap. IV). On 
25 April 1870 she was married to the 
Rev. Gcoi'ge Frederick Cross and a few 
weeks later sailed for Australia. She 
arrived in Melbourne in August and was 
surprised io find it a well established city. 
Her husband was sent to Wangaratta, 
her Thirty Years in Aiisiralin describes 
their experiences there, and the succes- 
sive moves to Vackandandah, 1871, BaF 
Ian, 1874, Coleraine, 1877, Bendigo, 
1884 and Beechworth, 1885, where they 
remained until 1895. Mrs Cross at first 
was the typical hard-working wife of a 
country clergyman, taking part in all 
the activities of the parish and incident- 
ally making her own children’s clothes. 
Her health, however, broke clown and 
her activities had to l)c reduced, but she 
somehow managed to do a large amount 
of writing, la *875 her first novel Up 
ilia Murray appeared in the Australasian 
but was not published separately. Her 
[niblished novels include My Guardian 
(1877), In Two Years' Time (1879), A 
Mere Chance (1882), A Marked Man 
(1890), The Three Miss Kings (1891), 
Not All in Vain (1892), A Little Minx 
(1893), ^ Marriage Ceremony (1894), 
fidelis (1895), A Hiwihle Enterprise 
(1896), At Midnight (1897), Materfami- 
lias (1898), Path and Goal (1900), The 
Devastators (1901), Sisters (1904), A 
Platonic Friendship (1905), A Happy 
Maniagc (1906), The Eternal Feminine 
(1907) and The Making of Rachel Rowe 
(1914). Other novels appeared as serials 
in the Australasian between 1879 and 
1885. These books were competently 
written, A Marked Man and The Three 
Miss Kings are among the best of them, 
and though they may have become sub- 
merged in the iloocl of fiction that has 
been pouring out ever since, tliey date 
less than most of the novels of their 
period, and can still be read with inter- 
est. In 1893 Cross and her husband 
moved to their last parish, Williams- 
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iown. iicir Mfll;oiirn< , ;nul 
llurc iiDiil njfuj. Mci JiU'-hcind wcni on 
the rciijcd li.sl in ifiu) und elid'd 

in .'jiicr livin'* loi ri lew 

yenr.', in Fni^land. leiinnc-d to -Viislrnlia, 
and died ai Mdboinnc on Jnlv 
She was sinvivcd by a tl:ni''lncr and a 
son, Dr K. Suian Ciioss. 

Ji has been said oT Mrs Ciross iliai sl)c 
''hill a briilia]!! biain nndci a dcnuive 
cxU‘iior*. She had a ^leai capaciu lor 
iVicncMn|j and Iut kindliness made Jier 
alwavs leady to help less i*\perience(l 
writers. She had an f)bser\anL e\c. a sense 
ol' luiinonr, and a diariiable oLitlnok on 
the I'ai linos o! oiher jK'Oj)le. Her Thirfy 
Ytjn'is in AuslroUa (iQO;;) will alwavs have 
value lor its sidcliuhis on the lil’c oT 
licr lime, and hei othei anio-bit>oj a])hi- 
cal I)ook. The Jlrtroslnrl ft (M2) oives a 
pleasant ac(oiin( ol' her visit to En»land 
in u)o8 after havino Ixcn away for 
nearly .jo \ears. Her j)Oeiry lias not been 
snflirieuil) appreciated, some* of Iicr 
obiinai) notices did not even refer to it, 
yei if is probal)ly Jier real title to renicni- 
brance. Her fii.st two volumes Ilytnns f)?i 
the Litany aiul Hyjnns on the 

flaly Corm/Liinion ft8G()), consist ol' 
puiely rcIio’ioLis verse, sincciely wjiiien 
but not ri.sin|:r to any height, and ilioiioh 
The Mavo) JJoiisa and other Loans 
(1S75) show's considerable deveiojiinent. 
it is not an iniportunl volume ol verse. 
Her fourth voiiime. (hispnhen T/ioitii,hls, 
issued anonvmoLi.siy in 1887, was sup- 
jDressed almost at onee, and is now- very 
rare. \o reason (or its suppression has 
])cen given. l)tiL probably tlie aullior fell, 
as a eJeroyman's wife in Victorian iinu:s. 
ihar her indci>endcmcci of outlook on 
social and religious ([iiesiions might lie 
einbarrassiiig to her hu.sbaiid and church 
friends. However, some of the poems in 
this volume were rcpriuied in Thr tland 
in the Da]h and otticr Pnans ■ 

which remains one of the better voluinc.s | 
of Australian poetry. "I'lie author had : 
trav’clletl far from the poems of her girl- j 
hood, and ft was fortunate fliur in her | 


tlampbeil 

ht'ki l;o<.‘k slu- w^l^ abh ui speak out and 
expK'is Iri siimii' at.'d 01 igina' iniiul. 

’Hr ‘ji :in 1 !:•* ]!il\ Mj-Mi; MrUiomiiv 

\t.it iij!!. I' VIjiiiu'll Dmu'ti- 

/i>\ ni f‘\: TfOt' tii 

I li'ii ui''ifi: Jilt Ii\rnKt}utf\ Jin 

I'. Muni'- Mil 111 . J > 0 ‘Hhirt . 

CAMPBELL, Rt)i 5 i in ( j()', hr>f 
.Svcln<.*\ inenhani. son ol [olin C.ampbell. 
wiiier to the .signet, was boin at Green- 
otk. hcolland. on t>S .\piil i7l)p. He Went 
to India when a young man and with 
an elder brother was a pailner in Cainp- 
btll, Clark and Company, mere hams of 
(ahuiia. C.ampiiell (.ame to Sydney in 
Jinie 171^8 and u) 3 (-ne(l a brancli ol hi.s 
firm. lie subsetpuaii ly built CampbeH's 
whail and develojxtl a large Imsiiicss as 
a general mercliant. .M'ler the arrival of 
Ciovernor Bligli f(j.v.') in .\ugusi 
Campbell's higli chavaciev led to liis i^e- 
ing- appointed iieasiircr to the public 
funds, naval ollicer, and collector ol 
Kixe.s, and, there being no bank at Svd- 
ncy ill 1807, the gaol and oiphan funds 
weic deposited with Campbell on his 
undertaking to pay inteust at live jkt 
cent. However, in .Vjiril 1808, al'n-r the 
■ de|josiiion of Bligh, Campbell was dis- 
missed from lii.s olHces by Licut.-Colonel 
Jolin.stoii fq.v.). W'fien Ciovemor Mae- 
ijuaric (q-v.) arrived on 58 December 1S09 
Campbell was temporarily reinstated, 
but lhf‘ governor, on 8 March i8io, feel- 
ing tliat it was not right that a i^rivaie 
merchant should be the (.ol lector of cus- 
toms, a.sked the c( 3 lonial ollicc that a 
fresh appointment .sliouJd be made of 
somc‘0]i(* not “concerned in trade*’. 
Canijibell's l)usiness jn'ospcrocl and lu‘ 
! also received large grants of land rind 
was a pioiicica’ of the district in whitrh 
Canbcira was afterwards built. In later 
yi‘ars Campbell provided half the cost of 
the church of .St Joint the BajnjsL in its 
original form. In December 18^5 Camp- 
bell was apjjointed a member of the first 
New South \\'alc.s legislative coiiucii. In 
faiiuary 1830 he was a member of the 
commit tec which j cconimendcd i lia t 
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King’s scliools slioukl be founded at 
Sydney and Pairaniatta, and as evidence 
of his coiiuniicd high standing in tlic 
connnuniiy, when the Savings hank ol 
New South Wales was founded in 
it was found that Campbell had 
had deposited with him £8000 be- 
longing to convicts, and £2000 belong- 
ing to free people. He was allowing seven 
and a half per cent interest 011 these 
deposits, Campbell retired from the 
legislative council and from public life 
in 1843, and in 1844 his name was in- 
cluded in a list of those considered 
eligible for a proposed local order of 
merit. He died at Duntroon on 15 April 
1846, probably the most trusted metriber 
of the community, and a benefactor of 
of the colony’s institutions. He 
married and was survived by four sons 
of whom the second, Robert Campbell, 
was a well-known public man and 
politician. He was colonial treasurer in 
the first Cowper (q.v.) ministry in 1856, 
and in the second Cowper ministry from 
4 January 1858 until his death on 30 
March 1859. 

Historical Records of AustraHa, ser. I, vols II to 
XXIV; S. Houison, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society^ vol. XXIII, 
pp. 1-28; F. Watson, A Brief History of Can- 
berra\ W, Davis Wright, Canberra^ F. W, Robin- 
son, Canberra's First Hundred Yean; J. Gale, 
Canberra, History of and Legends Relating to 
the Federal Capital Territory. 

CAMPBELL, Sir Thomas Cockburn- 
(1845-1892), politician, second son of Sir 
Alexander Thomas Cockburn-Campbell, 
second baronet, and his wife, Grace, 
daughter of Joseph Spence, was born at 
Exeter, England, in 1845. He was edu- 
cated at Heidelberg and left England for 
Australia in 1864. His father was rcsi- 
den magistrate at Albany, Western Aus- 
tralia. In 1873 Campbell was nominated 
a member of the old Western Australian 
legislative council and became chairman 
of committees. He was for some time 
editor of the West Ansimlirm but 
retired in and was succeeded by 

(Sir) J. W. Hackett (q.v.). In 1890 he ! 


was appointed one of die delegates sent 
to London lo give information and assist- 
ance in connexion with ihe passing of 
the Western Australian constitution bill. 
He also gave e\'idence before the colon- 
ization c’oniniittcc of the house of com- 
mons. In December 1890 Campbell be- 
came a member of the new legislative 
council and was elected its president. He 
died at Pertli on 28 Sei:>tember 1892. He 
married in 1870 Lucy Anne, daughter of 
Arthur I’rimmcr, who survived him with 
two sons and four daughters. He had 
become fourth baronet in September 
1871 on the death of his brother. 

liiirhr's Peerage, eic,, 1872, 1892; DehretVs 
Peerage, etc., i88.|; The Times, 29 September 
1892; J. Ci, Wilson, Western Australia's Cen- 
tenary] p. 1 12. 

CAPE, William Timothy (1806-1863), 
schoolmaster, was born at Walworth, 
Surrey, England, on 25 October 1806. His 
father, William Cape, was a London 
bank manager who emigiated to Aus- 
tralia with his family in 1821, and at 
the end of 1822 became master of a 
prii'atc school, the Sydney Academy. On 
i April 1824 appointed master 

of the Sydney public school in Castle- 
reagli-strect, but about two years later he 
resigned because Archdeacon Scott (q*v.), 
who had become king’s visitor to the 
schools, had '’reduced the school to a 
mere Parochial School of St James”. (See 
Cape’s account of his experiences in 
Australia in H.R. of A., vol. XXII, 
p. 487), He went on the land that 
had been granted him but, considering 
that he was entitled to further grants, 
for the last 16 years of his life he 
was continually making applications to 
the government about liis grievance. He 
died in 184,7 unsatisfied. His son, 
William Timothy Cape, was educated at 
the Merchant Tailors’ school, London, 
and on his amval in Australia became 
an assistant master at his father’s school. 
Though barely 20 years of age he 
was made headmaster of the Sydney pub- 
! lie scliool when his father resigned. He 
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had already made a reputation as a 
teacher and shortly afterwards, when a 
number of public school tcachets from 
the country were brought into Sydney 
for training, Cape ivas given charge of 
them as he was considered the only i 
qualified person available. In 1829 he 
opened a private school in King-street, 
Sydney, and when the Sydney College 
Was founded in 1S35 transferred his 
own pupils to it on being appointed 
headmaster. For seven years he ^vas a 
most successful headmaster; his distin- 
guished pupils included Sir John Robert- 
son (q.v.), William Forster (q.v.), William 
Bede Dailey (q.v.), Sir James Martin 
(q.v.), and T. A. Browne (q.v.), and the 
number of boys was approaching 300 
when Cape came into conflict with the 
trustees and resigned at the end of 1841, 
This was disastrous for the school, for 
though the number of pupils kept up for 
some time, betw''een iS.'is and 1847 there 
was a falling off from 283 to 62. The 
colony w'as j^assing through bad times, 
but it is clear that the trustees had not 
been able to find a successor who could 
approach Cape in personality and know’- 
ledge. He had in the meantime opened a 
private school at Paddington which was 
carried on until 1856 w^hen he retired. In 
1859 he was elected a member of the 
legislative assembly for Wollombi, and 
interested himself in the educational life 
of the colony as a commissioner of nation- 
al education, a fellow of St Paul’s College 
of the university of Sydney, and in con- 
nexion wMth the Sydney School of Arts. 
He visited England in 1855 and w^as 
again in England from i86o to 1863. He 
died at London on 14 June 1863. He 
married and left descendants; a grand- 
son, Captain C. S. Cape, %vas awarded 
the D.S.O. at the Boer war and in 1933 
w^as a well-known pastoralist and solicitor 
at Sydney. 

Cape was a man of liberal views, a 
strict disciplinarian, a consistent encour- 
ager of the good student, and an invari- 
ably just ruler. He gave his boys the 
sound classical education of his time, but 


lie gfue them more than that and iriore 
than ilic} knetr, and -won the admira- 
tion and ru-spcci ol everyone who came 
in conUKL with him. A tablet to his 
memory was placed in Sr Andrew’s cathe- 
dral by his former pupils. 

J. H. Hciiton, Ajistvalinn Dutiomny of Dales: 
S. H. Smith and G. T. S]>aull, IlUtory of JkIu- 
iiition hi Xeu' South Wales: S. H. Smith, ftniiual 
(lud Fm(rrtlii}o\ Jloynl Aashnlinn Htsittiitnl 
Sneiely, \al. V, pp. 201-53; Rolf Boldicwoocl. 
In Dad Company, pp. 325-;jo; Annual Reports 
of Sydney College, 1838, 1^13, iBt.'j. 

CARANDINI, Marie (1820-189^), singer, 
daughter of W. H. Burgess, w^as born at 
Brixion, London, in 1826 and w^as 
brought by her parents to Tasmania in 
1833. At the age of 17 she married 
[crome Carandini, an Italian of noble 
birth, w'ho ^vas a political refugee. She 
came to Sydney in 184G and studied 
under Isaac Nathan (q.v.) and other 
teachers. She soon established a reputa- 
tion as a concert singer and as an oper- 
atic prima donna, both at Sydney and 
IMelbournc, and was a popular favour- 
ite throughout Australia. Her husband 
having received a pardon from the 
Italian government went to Italy in 
1870, but died at Modena soon after his 
arrival. Madame Carandini continued to 
sing in concerts for some years through- 
out Australia and New^ Zealand, with 
visits to America and India. She had 
eight children of whom five daughters 
were musical and took part in her tours. 
She died at Loudon in 1894. Her eldest 
daughter, Mrs Palmer, is noticed separ- 
ately. 

J. H. Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates: 
Kenyon Papers, P, L. Mclb.; G. R. Davies, Music 
Makers of the Sunny South, 

CARMICHAEL, Grace Elizabeth Jen- 
nings, Mrs Francis Mullis (1868-1904), 
known as Jennings Carmichael, poet, 
daughter of Archibald Carmichael, was 
born at East Ballarat in 1868. She was 
educated at Melbourne, while still a 
child went to live on a station at Orbost, 
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iind ^rcw 11]) (lose to the i)ush she Ccinic 
to love so iiuu’h. hi i888 she tveiil to 
iMei bourne to be trained as a nurse at 
the Children’s Hospital, and in 1891 pub- 
lished a small volume of ]>r(3se sketches, 
Hospital CJiiUlren, Having ciualiried she 
obtained a position on a station near 
Gec’long, and subsequently married 
Francis Mu His. She contributed verse to 
the AuslYaJasmu, and in i8(j5 Poems by 
Jennings Carmichael was published. She 
lived for a time in South Australia and 
then went to London, ^vhere she died in 
poor circumstances in 1904. In 1910 a 
small selection oi her poems was pub- 
lished, in 1937 a plaque to her memory 
was unveiled at Orbost, and a year later 
a replica was placed in the public lib- 
rary at Ballarat. I’wo of Jennings Car- 
inichaers sons were present at the cere- 
mony. 

Jennings Carmichael wiote much good 
and pleasant verse with occasional 
touches ol poetry. Bruntou Stephens 
.(([,v.) called Miss Carmichael the Jean 
Ingclow of Australia. Comparisons of 
this kind have little value, but it may lie 
said that Miss Carmichaers position in 
relation to the leading Australian poets, 
is not dissimilar to that of Miss Ingclow 
in comparison with Browning and 
Tennyson. 

H. Tate, The Argus, 11 March 1932; E. Morris 
Miller, Australian Literature. 

■CARR, Thomas Joseph (1839-1917), 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, was born near Moyloiigh, Gal- 
way, Ireland, on 28 May 1839. He was 
educated at St Jarlalh’s College, Tuam, 
-and at Mayuooth, where he did a bril- 
liant course. He was ordained on 19 
May 18G6, was a curate for six years, and 
was then appointed dean of the Dum- 
boyne establishment of Maynooth. In 
1874 he was elected to the vacant chair 
of theology and in 1880 he became vice- 
president of Maynooth and editor of the 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, which he con- 
^durted with success. In 1883 he was 


made bishop of Galway, was consccraicd 
on 2() August of that year, and three 
years later, almost to the day, was 
appointed archbishop of Melbourne. He 
arrived in Melbourne on 11 June 1887. 

One of the first problems brought be- 
fore Carr was the question of education. 
I'hc education act of the period had 
been framed for the purpose of training 
children in State schools without regarcl 
to sectarian dilfcrenccs. The new arch- 
bishop lost no time in urging that llicre 
could be no true education without a 
religious basis, and that r not just 
that his co-rcligionists sl*^ ‘^hefje taxed 
to support a system of . lon that 

their conscience would not permit them 
to use. During his episcopacy of almost 
30 years there was no wavering from 
this position, but no government could 
1)(‘ prevailed on to take up this cause. In 
the circumstances it was fell that every 
elfort would have to lie made to extend 
the Catholic schools, and in the first 20 
years considerable progress was made. 
Between 1887 and 1907 the number of 
jiriinary schools increased from 75 to 
108, and the pupils from 12,000 to 
24,000. Even greater progress followed, 
as by 1916 the number of students was 
nearing 30,000 and in addition there 
were 37 colleges and high schools with 
4751 pupils. The founding of an affili- 
ated college at the university was an- 
other project very near to Carr’s heart. 
He saw the foundation stone of New- 
man College laid, but did not live to see 
its completion. 

Another important work was the com- 
pletion of St Patrick’s cathedral. When 
Carr came work had been in progress 
lor some 30 years but much remained to 
be done. In March 1890 he brought the 
question before u small gathering and 
almost at once £10,000 was promised. 
At a general meeting held on 20 April 
this amount was doubled. Soon after a 
contract for £42,000 was signed, but the 
bursting of the land boom and the fail- 
ui'e of many financial institutions made 
it impossible for many of the sub.scribers 
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10 carry out their promises. 7 he arcli- 
bishop travelled the country and met 
with a ready response, a cathedral fair 
was held at the Exhibition building, Mel- 
bourne, which in lour weeks yielded 
£11,000, and by one way and another 
the crisis was surmounted. The build- 
ing, save one lower and the spires, was 
completed free from debt, and on 31 
October 1897 solemnly and impres- 
sively consecrated. 

Between 1893 and 1897 Carr on more 
than one occasion was drawn into con- 
troversy with representatives of the 
Church of England and the Rev. J, L. 
Rentoul of the Presbyterian Church. He 
proved himself to be a redoubtable con- 
troversialist, conducting his case with 
courtesy, dignity and ability. It was his 
custom to take counsel with others be- 
fore entering on the battle, but he had 
no lack of personal equipment in carry- 
ing it on. By a man of his nature, how- 
ever, controversy w'as carried on as a 
duty, it was in no way a pleasure to him. 
Unfortunately, when he allowed him- 
self to be nominated for a seat on the 
council of the university of Melbourne, 
sufficient prejudice was left from old un- 
happy far off things to prevent his elec- 
tion. In April 1898 Carr visited Europe 
and returned in July i8gg. In that year 
he took over the publication of the 
monthly journal Austral Light, and in 
1907 was begun the long series of tracts 
published by the Austi'alian Catholic 
Truth Society. To this society was en- 
trusted the collection and publication of 
Carr’s writings on controversial sub- 
jects, which appeared in 1907 in a vol- 
ume of about 800 pages, under the title 
Lectures and Replies. In August 3908 
he visited Rome and not long after his 
return he asked that a coadjutor might 
be appointed. In 1933 Dr Mannix was 
given this position and thenceforth Carr 
took less part in the direction of the 
affairs of the diocese. He died at Mel- 
bourne on 6 May 1917. 

Carr was slightly over medium height 
and in his later years was heavily built. 


Tom Roberts the artist said he had the 
“tipical liead of a prelate”. He was 
kiiidiy and had great charity of mind. 
Rfiberts, who was not of his church, 
records that “speaking of the frailties 
and sins oi people, he said he had never 
met a thoroughly bad man or woman. 
. . . He’s a man you could tell anything 
to— except something trumj^ery”. His 
kindness W’as especially evident in his 
tlealings with children, the young priest- 
hood, and nuns entering on their voca- 
tion. His powers as a controversialist and 
scholar have been already referred to, 
and as an administrator he was strong 
and able. He thoroughly realized his 
responsibilities and he could combine 
enthusiasm wdth sagacity and prudence. 
IIc had fully earned the love of his o’wn 
people, he also earned the respect of his 
opponents, and his example did much 
to allay the bitterness of sectarian feel- 
ing that had previously been rife in 
Australia. 

The Argus, Melboiimc, 7 Mny 1917; The Advo- 
cate, Melbourne, 12 May 1917; The Catholic 
Encyclopaedia, vol. 10, p. 155; R. H. Croll, 
Tom Roberts, p. 68. 

CARRUTHERS, Sir Joseph Hector 
McNeil (1857-1932), premier of New 
South Wales, son of John Carruthers, w^as 
born at Kiama, New South Wales, on 21 
December 1857. father was unable to 
pay for secondary education, and the boy 
was sent to the William-street and Fort- 
street superior public schools. After a 
short term at tlie Goulbiirn high school, 
he went 011 to the university of Sydney 
and graduated B.A. in 187G. Two years 
later he took his M.A. dcgi'cc and was 
admitted to practise as a solicitor. For 
some years he followed this profession 
and in 1887 was elected a member of the 
legislative assembly for Canterbury. In 
March i88g, as minister of public instruc- 
tion, he joined Parkes’s (q.v.) last 
ministry and soon showed himself to be 
an energetic administrator. He took a 
special interest in technical schools, and 
especially the Ultimo technical college 
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Avhic'li :irii'nv;uils established a great 
roputlUion. Parkos icsigncd in Ociobcr 
1891, Imt ^'licn ibc G. H. Reid (q.v.) 
ministry was formed in August 1894 Car- 
rutlicrs was given the position of min- 
ister of lands and passed an important 
ciown lands act in 1895. The act of 
18G1 had not solved the perennial 
troubles between the squatters and the 
selectors, but the new act made an im- 
portant change by dividing pastoral 
leases into two, one half of which was to 
be available for free selectors while 
the pastoral lessee was able to obtain a 
long term for the other half. Another 
important thing was that the right of 
the crown tenants to the value of their 
improvements was recognized. Car- 
ruthers made an able speech in intro-* 
during this measure. In July 1899 he 
took over the position of treasurer but 
a lew weeks later Reid was defeated and 
resigned. 

Carruthers was an ardent federalist 
and was elected third on the list as one 
of the ten New South Wales representa- 
tives at the 1897 federal convention. At 
the Adelaide session held in March 1897 
he was appointed a member of the con- 
stitutional committee, and when the 
draft constitution came to be considered 
by the various legislatures he, on 5 May 
1898, introduced the bill in the legisla- 
tive assembly of New South Wales. It 
was a difficult task as there was consider- 
able opposition in that chamber, and 
various amendments were suggested. At 
the September meeting of the conven- 
tion held in Sydney, the longest debate 
took place over the question of dead- 
locks, and Carruthers proposed, and car- 
ried by 28 votes lo 13, a proposition 
that in certain circumstances there 
should be a joint sitting of both houses 
at which a three-fifths majority should 
carry the measure. I'his was afterwards 
altered, in 1899, absolute major- 

ity of the total number of the members 
of both houses. At the Melbourne session 
held early in 1898 he fought vigorously 


for the irrigation rights of New South 
Wales. 

With the coming of federation Reid 
went to the federal house and Carru- 
thers became leader of the opposition in 
New South WaJes in 1902. In August 
1904 he was called upon to form a minis- 
try and though he had a majority of only 
one in the house, his ministry never 
seemed to be in real danger during its 
term of office of over three years. As pre- 
mier and treasurer he did admirable 
work and not only showed increasing sur- 
pluses each year, but at the same time 
succeeded in reducing taxation and rail- 
way rates. His local government act of 
1906 was a notable achievement, and a 
beginning was made on the Biirrinjuck 
irrigation dam. Between 3904 and 1907 
closer settlement schemes made nearly six 
million acres available for settlement. 
He fought a strenuous election campaign 
in jgoy, overtaxed his strength, and was 
obliged to retire temporarily from poli- 
tics in September. In October 1908 he 
entered the legislative council and 
shortly afterwards was created K.C.M.G. 
Though he did not hold office again for 
many years, he was a power beliind the 
scenes in the politics of his day. Much 
interested in primary production, he had 
model farms of his own in the south 
west of New South Wales, and he %vas 
chairman of a select committee on 
agriculture in igso-i which did valu- 
able work. In April 1925 he joined the 
coalition ministry under Sir G. W. Fuller 
as vice-president of the executive coun- 
cil and leader of the upper house, and 
remained in office until June 1925. He 
died on 10 December 1932. He was twice 
married and was survived by Lady 
Carruthers, three sons and four 
daughters. 

Carruthers had many interests. In his 
younger days he played both cricket and 
football for his university, and in later 
years became a leading bowler. He was 
chairman of the New South Wales 
cricket association and also of the board 
of Associated Race Clubs, a trustee of 
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the art gallery and a member of the 
university senate. For 21 years he repre- 
sented the district which contained the 
spot where Captain Cook landed in 
Australia. By his efforts a large area there 
was set aside as a national park about 
the close of the century. In 1908 he 
wrote a letter to The Times which led to 
the erection of a statue of Captain Cook 
in London, and afterwards on his sug- 
gestion the territorial government of 
Hawaii dedicated to the public the land 
surrounding the bay where Cook was 
killed. He also came to the conclusion 
that Cook's name required vindicating 
in some directions and in 1930 John 
Murray published for him his Captain 
James Cook, R,N. One Himdred and 
fifty years after. In these as in other 
things Carruthers showed that he be- 
longed to the type of man who, seeing 
the necessity for something being done, 
immediately does it. Few premiers of 
New South Wales succeeded in doing so 
much distinguished work. Early in his 
career Parkes recognized his untiring 
energy and ability, and, if his compara- 
tively frail body had allowed him, he 
might have done even more remarkable 
work for his own state or for the Com- 
monwealth. 

An elder brother, the Rev. James E. 
Carruthers, D.D., had a distinguished 
career in the Methodist Church. Born at 
York-street, Sydney, in 1848, he entered 
the ministry in 1868, did cheuit work for 
46 years, was president of the New 
South Wales Wesleyan Methodist con- 
ference in 1895, president of the New 
South Wales Methodist conference in 
1913 and president of the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church of 
Australasia from 1917 to 1920. For about 
20 years he edited the Methodist and 
was author of Memoirs of an Australian 
Ministry (1922), and other works. He 
died on 15 September 3932. 

Sydney Morning Herald, 12 December 1932, 16 
September 1932; The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 
1 October 1907; G, H. Reid, My Reminiscences', 
B, R. Wise, The Making of the Australian Com- 


)ttouu'ealth\ Quick and Gairan, The Annotated 
Constitution of the Ansiialian Cotnmornvealth; 
P, Mcnnell, The Dictionary of Austi alasian. 
Biography, 

CARSTENSZ or CARSTENSZOON, Jan 
(15 — 16—}, Dutch navigator, called Jan 
Carsiens in the Dutch dictionary ot bio- 
graphy, appears to be known only for 
his voyage to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
At the end of 1622 he was instructed to- 
extend the exploration of the Duyfken 
under William Jansz (cpv.), and on 21 
January 1623 left Amboyna and sailed 
towards New Guinea in the yacht Pera 
accompanied by another small vessel, 
the Aernem or Arnhem, On 11 Febru- 
ary a landing was made on the coast of 
New Guinea, and the master of the 
Aernern and 10 others were killed in con- 
flict with the natives. At the end of 
March it was decided to go south and on 
12 April Australia was sighted some- 
where near Port Musgrave. Proceeding 
south, men were sent on shore at inter- 
vals, but though good soil was found 
there was little fresh water, and nothing 
fit for the use of man. On 24 April, near 
the extreme south of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, a tablet was put up recording 
the visit, and two days later they turned 
north again and on 14 May were near 
tlie mouth of the Jardine River a few 
miles south-west of Cape York. Carstensz 
very nearly discovered the f>assage be- 
tween Cape York and New Guinea but 
met adverse winds and decided to re- 
turn.' On 8 June 1623 Amboyna was 
reached, and Carstensz then disappears 
from our knowledge. The Dutch diction- 
ary of biography has not got even the 
years of his birth and death. He was 
evidently a competent navigator and an 
intelligent man. His report on the coun- 
try and its natives gives a good sum- 
mary of the existing conditions, but its 
effect was to discourage further explora- 
tion. 

A. W. Jose, Builders and Pioneers of Australian 
A. J. Van dcr Aa, Biog;raphisch Woordenboek 
der Nederlanden, vol. Ill; G. Arnold Wood, 
The Discoruery of Australia, 
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CARTER, Hkmert Jatmks (1H58-19.J0), 
cntomoloj»isi, son oF fames Carter, was 
born al Alarlborougb, Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, on A)>ril 1858, and educated 
at Alclenham school and at Jesus College, 
Cambridge. C'oming lo Australia in 
i88i he was a mathematical inaster at 
Sydney (rramnuir School until 1891, 
when he became principal of Ascham 
girls' school until 1914. Becoming inter- 
^eslcd in the study of the Coleoptcra, he 
joined the Linnean Society of New Soutli 
Wales, was a member of its council from 
1920 to 1939, and its president in 
1925-6. He was joint editor of The Aus- 
tralian Encyclopaedia which was pub- 
lished in 1925-6. He was able to obtain 
the help of the leading scientists oF Aus- 
tralia and their articles formed a large 
and valuable part of this publication. In 
liis own work Carter gave much atten- 
tion to matters of synonymy, and pub- 
lished a number of check-lists of the 
families. He died suddenly at Sydney on 
16 April 1940. About fifty of his papers 
arc listed in Musgrave's Bibliography of 
Australian Entomology ^77 5*1930 i but 
♦Carter continued working almost up to 
the day of his death. He married An- 
toinette Charlotte Moore and was sur- 
vived by two sons and two daughters, A 
man of charming personality, Carter 
was much esteemed by his scientific col- 
leagues. Many of them are mentioned in 
his Gtilliver m the B^ish, jiublished in 
1933, a record of his collecting trips in 
Australia, He was honorary entomolo- 
gist to the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
for some years. He disposed of one col- 
lection of Coleoptera to the national 
museum, Melbourne, and a later collec- 
tion was given to the Council for Scienti- 
fic and Industrial Research at Canberra. 
One of Carter’s sons Licut.-Coloncl Her- 
bert Gordon Carter, bom in 1885, fought 
in the 1914-18 war, was three times men- 
tioned in dispatches, and was awarded 
the D.S.O. He was for a time chief elec- 
trical engineer in the New South Wales 
department of works. 


P)oct:e(Uu*^s of thr Linucan Society of New South 
Wales, \() 1 . LX VI, p. 11; A. Miisf^iiivc, Ijihlio- 
l^ralthv of Australian liutomology; IL/K/i Who 
in Auslmluif i{Mi. 

CASH, Martin (1810-1877), bushranger, 
was bom at Enniscorthy, Wexford, Ire- 
land, in i8io. His faihcr was in comfort- 
able circumstances but was indolent, the 
boy's education was neglected, and he 
fell into dissipated habits. When 17 
years of age he became jealous of a 
young girl he had been courting, and 
shot at and wounded a young man who 
was with her. He was sentenced to 
seven years transportation and arrived at 
Sydney in February 1828. He worked as 
an assigned servant for several years in 
New South Wales and went to Hobart 
in 1837. He travelled across Tasmania, 
fell into the hands of the police for 
stealing, and eventually was sentenced 
10 four years at Port Arthur. Pie suc- 
ceeded in escaping but was recaptured 
and sentenced to 18 months in 
irons. Escaping again with two compan- 
ions, Kavanagh and Jones, clothing and 
fire-arms were stolen, and several months 
of depredation in the bush followed. 
All attempts to capture the gang failed. 
Cash made a visit to Hobart, was recog- 
nized and captured, but not before he 
had shot a constable who was trying to 
arrest him. Sentenced to death he was 
reprieved though both of his compan- 
ions were afterwards executed. Having 
been sent to Norfolk Island his good 
conduct as a prisoner led to the remis- 
sion of his sentence and ajDpointment as 
a constable. He returned to Hobart and 
was placed in charge of the government 
gardens. He afterwards went to New 
Zealand for four years and, having saved 
some money, returned to Tasmania and 
bought a small farm near Hobart. In 
1870 appeared The Adventures of 
Martifi Cashj comprising a faithful 
account of his exploits while a bush- 
ranger under arms in Tasmania in com- 
pany with Kavanagh and Jones in the 
year 184^. Edited by James Lester Burke. 
Later editions were issued under the 
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title Martin Cash The Bushranger of 
Van Diem € 71 * s Latid in 1843'^. He is 
Slated in his later life to have had the 
goodwill of all, and he died on his farm 
on 26 August 1877. 

It is difficult to understand why Cash 
escaped execution, but he was less brutal 
and callous titan most bushrangers of 
his period, and this seems to have acted 
in his favour. His memoir, which was 
probably written by Burke, has made 
him better known than other despera- 
does of his time. 

Martm Cash, The Bushranger of Van Diemen's 
Land m 184^^4, fourth impression; The Mer- 
cury, Hobart, 28 August 1877. 

CATCHPOLE, Margaret (1762-1819),- 
adventuress, was born at Nacton, Suffolk, 
on 14 March 1762. Her father, Jonathan 
Catchpole, was a head ploughman. When 
little more than a child she rode bare- 
back into Ipswich to obtain a doctor, 
guiding the horse with a halter. She 
went out to service and fell in love with 
a sailor named William Laud, who joined 
a band of smugglers. He was endeavour- 
ing to persuade her to go off in a boat 
with him when another admirer of 
Margaret, John Barry, came to her assist- 
ance and in the fight which followed, 
Barry was shot by Laud. He recovered, 
but a price was put on his assailant’s 
head. In May 1793 Margaret obtained a 
place %vith Mrs John Cobbold, wife of 
a rich brewer at Ipswich, and while with 
Mrs Cobbold, Margaret’s courage and 
resource saved three children from death. 
Laud in the meantime had been pressed 
into the navy and was away for some 
years. In 1797, Margaret was told by a 
man named Cook that Laud was back in 
London, and he persuaded Margaret to 
steal a horse and ride it to London to 
meet her former lover. Cook’s intention 
being to sell the horse for his own bene- 
fit. Margaret rode the horse over the 
70 , miles to London in nine hours, but 
was promptly arrested for its theft. She 
]:leaded guilty at her trial, and after 
evidence regarding her previous good 


character had been given, Tvas asked if 
she had anything to say why sentence 
of death should not be passed upon her. 
She spoke witli firmness, regretting her 
fault but not praying for mercy, £^•en 
when the death sentence was pronounced 
she did not give way until she sa^\’ her 
old father crying in the court. Her sen- 
tence was commuted to transportation 
for seven years. She was an exeniplai7 
prisoner and set such a good example 
to the other prisoners that there was 
some hope of her comparatively early 
release. She discovered, however, that 
Laud was a fellow prisoner. They suc- 
ceeded in meeting, and Laud suggested 
a way of scaling the wall by 
placing a clothes horse against it, 
standing on it, and attaching a rope 
to one of the spikes. Margaret had some 
money hidden, which Laud had given 
her some years before, and she arranged 
with a relative that part of this should 
be used to pay Laud’s fine and thus 
free him. She succeeded in scaling the 
wall and met Laud, but they were in- 
tercepted on the seashore just as a boat 
was approaching to take them off. Laud 
fired on the authorities and was killed, 
and Margaret was taken back to pi-ison. 
She was tried for gaol-breaking and 
again condemned to death. This sent- 
ence was on the judge’s recommendation 
commuted to transportation for life. 
She arrived in Sydney on the Nile on 15 
December i8oi, 

Margaret Catchpole’s life in Australia 
w^as uneventful. She was assigned as a 
servant to John Palmer who had arrived 
with the first fleet as purser on the Sirius 
and was now a prosperous man. After the 
death of her lover Alargaret had resolved 
never to marry and in Sydney she refused 
the addresses of George Caley (q.v.). 
Later she was employed as the overseer 
of a farm, and while in the country be- 
came a midwife, and also kept a small 
farm of her own. She was on ticket of 
leave, but there is no record of her hav- 
ing been pardoned. She was happy 
and respected, and in a letter written to- 
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Eiij>lancl in about 1807 she says •with 
pardonable ])ritlc ''all my cjuantanccs 
arc tny heaters’ '—she had little education 
and her spelling was always her own. 
liittlc is known about: the last 10 years 
of her life, but she coniinticd her nursing, 
died on 13 May 1819, buried 

in the graveyard of St Peter’s church at 
Richmond, New South Wales. In 1845 
the Rc\^ Richard Cobbold made her the 
subject of a novel, The Histoij of Mar- 
garet Catchpolc, which has 01 ten been 
reprinted. In the preface the author 
said: "The public may depend upon 
the truth of the main features of this 
narrative", but some writers, including 
the Rev. M. G. Watkins, author of the 
memoir in the Dictionaiy of National 
Biography, have taken this loo literally. 
]\iargarct was ejuite iincdiuatcd, but 
Cobljold made her speak and write as a 
well-educated woman throughout the 
book. Watkins also accepted the story of 
her marriage in 1812 and that she did not 
die until 1841. He suggests that he knew 
(he name of her husband but withheld 
it in accordance with Margaret's wishes. 
It is clear too from a supplement to a 
later edition of his book dated 1858 that 
Cobbold also believed that Margaret 
Catchpolc married and had children. On 
the other hand the entry in the register 
of burials at Richmond is quite detailed. 
"Margaret Gatchpole, aged 58 years, 
came prisoner in the Nile, in the year 
1801. Died May 13; was buried May 
14, 1819,"— Henry Fulton. In a letter 
dated 2 September 1811 Margaret stated 
that she would be 50 on 14 Mai'ch next 
(i8j 2), the year of her supposed marriage 
(Barton, Tnie Story, p. 163). If the story 
of her ittarriage is to be accepted two 
unlikely things must be believed, 
iltat marrying at 50 she left descend- 
ants, and that she was burjed in her 
maiden name. In all ])robabiIity her story 
was confused with that of Mary Reiby. 
♦No one can write about Margaret Catch- 
pole and be quite confident about the 
facts of her life. It may be said, however, 
(hat at a time when there was much 


drinking and loose living in Sydney, 
and women in her position were exposed 
to many temptations, she preferred a 
quiet and decent life. Somehow or other 
there emerges from the fog which covers 
much of her story, the figure of a simple, 
courageous, uncomplaining woman, of 
unalterable faithfulncsss and fine char- 
acter. 

G. B. Barton, The True Story of Margaret 
Gatchpole; R. Cobbold, The History of Mar- 
garet Gatchpole; F. J. F, Jackson, Social Life 
in England jy^o-18^0. (This writer states defi- 
nitely that Margaret Gatchpole never married.) 

CHAFFEY, George (1848-1932), pioneer 
of irrigation in Australia, was born at 
Brockvillc, Canada, on 28 January 1848. 
His father, George Chaffey, was engaged 
in the Lakeside trade, building and own- 
ing his own ships and tugs. He married 
Anne, daughter of Christopher Leggo, a 
well-known lawyer in Canada. The fam- 
ily moved to Kingston, and the iDoy was 
educated at the Kingston Grammar 
School. His health was not good and he 
was taken from school when only 13, 
He w^as, however, an omniverous 
reader, especially of books dealing 
with mechanical devices. Later on he 
worked on one of his father's steamers 
and obtained his certificate as an engin- 
eer. When 19 he went to Toronto 
and entered an insurance office to obtain 
business experience, and presently met 
Annette McCord, daughter of the city 
chamberlain, and married her on 31 May 
1869. He returned to Kingston, was taken 
into his father's business, and began 
building ships. Some of the steamers he 
designed became famous for their com- 
bination of speed, light draught, and 
carrying capacity. In 1878 his father re- 
tired and went to live in California, and 
when his son visited him in 1880 he at 
once became interested in irrigation. In 
1882, with his brother William Benjamin 
Chaffey (q.v,), he formed the Etiwanda 
Irrigation Colony, the first Californian 
settlement watered by a cement pipe 
line system. Chaffey became associated 
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with L. M. Holt, an exceedingly able 
man of the period, and together they 
worked out a scheme to put order into 
the then chaotic state of water rights. He 
became interested in electric lighting 
and was president and engineer of the 
Los Angeles Electi'ic Company which 
made Los Angeles the first city to be 
exclusively lighted by electricity. He 
also installed the first long distance tele- 
phone in California. Towards the end 
of 1882 a more ambitious venture, the 
founding of the settlement of Ontario 
was begun. Its success was largely due 
to the fact that Chaffey realized that 
much of the water that came from the 
mountains percolated underground. 
This supply he successfully tapped by 
boring. In 1903 Ontario was selected as 
a standard indgation settlement by the 
United States government, which had a 
model of it prepared for the St Louis 
world's fair held in 1904, In 1885 Alfred 
Deakin (q.v.), who had gone to Califor- 
nia to report on irrigation, met Chaffey 
and his brother, and w^as much impressed 
by their work at Ontario. The suggestion 
was made that there might be an open- 
ing for the brotliers in Australia, and 
about the end of the year they sent a 
representative to Australia, who assured 
his principals that they would be able to 
obtain unlimited land from the Aus- 
tralian government in return for the in- 
troduction of scientific irrigation. 
Chaffey immediately left for Melbourne 
and arrived on 13 February 1886. He was 
sufficiently encouraged by his reception 
to send immediately for his brother. He 
eventually fixed on the district where is 
now the thriving town of Mildura. It was 
then part of a waterless region, except 
that the Murray bounded one side of it, 
covered with mallee scrub and inhabit- 
ed chiefly by rabbits. But Chaffey 
knew that arid country in California 
had responded marvellously to water, 
and on 31 October 1886 he signed an 
agreement which was the beginning of 
successful irrigation in Australia. Chaffey 
said that Deakin, acting on behalf of tlie 


colony of \’ictoria, drove a hard bargain 
with him, but a section of the opposition 
in parliament bitterly fought against its 
ratification. Eventually difficulties were 
overcome and a start made. By 1890 there 
were 3000 residents at Mildura. But all 
were not suitable for the work, the near- 
est rail-head 'was 150 miles away, 
the land boom was bursting in 
Melbourne, and the general feeling 
of optimism was departing. By 1892 
Mildura had outgrown its strength, and 
in 1893 the bank crisis led to 
a long-continued depression. Difficul- 
ties arose with the settlers about the pay- 
ment of water-rates, and it looked as 
if the settlement was doomed to failure. 
A companion settlement at Renmark 
over the South Australian border had 
caused some division of interest, and 
George Chaffey was also tempted into 
undertaking another venture at Werri- 
bee, near Melbourne, which proved a 
failure. Disaffection grew among the 
settlers, and eventually the position of 
the Chaffeys at Mildura became intoler- 
able, and it was impossible in the then 
state of the money market to finance the 
venture to any further extent, Chaffey 
Brothers Limited was wound up at the 
end of 1895. It was no longer solvent and 
the Chaffeys 'were ruined. George 
Chaffey left Australia early in 1897. In 
1898 he went back to Ontario which was 
in some difficulty about its water-sup- 
ply. He soon found fresh springs and de- 
vised a system of tunnelling which saved 
the settlement and enabled Chaffey at 
50 years of age to make a fresh start 
in life. In 1899 the Californian Develop- 
ment Company gave him another op- 
portunity* For years it had been wrest- 
ling with the problem of how to deal 
with a huge area of nearly level land, 
which would undoubtedly be of great 
value if it could be irrigated. Chaffey 
succeeded in constructing the Imperial 
Canal in less than 18 months, and 
what had once been a 1,000,000 acre des- 
ert became valuable land on which 
70,000 people were to settle within a 
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generation. In 1902 Chulfey be^an his 
last irrigation jnojoef, the development 
of the east Whitt ier-La Habra valley 
about 20 miles from Los Angeles, which 
became a most siiecessfiil citrus grow- 
ing centre. He then turned his attention 
to banking until his retirement in 1917. 
He died on 1 March 193a. He was sur- 
vived by three sons, Andrew, founder and 
president of the California Bank, Los 
Angeles, Benjamin, a successful pastoral- 
ist in Australia, and Licut.-ColoncI John 
Burton, a vice-president of the Cali- 
fornia Bank. His wife had died in 1917. 

’’lliough delicate as a boy George 
Chaffey grew into a big man with a 
heavy beard, and keen eyes, conscious of 
his own ability, and never lacking in 
courage. He had a wonderful capacity 
for sizing up what could possibly be 
done, and then finding the shortest road 
to its attainment. When the Mildura 
project was apparently wrecked a royal 
commission found that the principal 
cause of the failure wa.s the bad finan- 
cial management of the company. That 
was not a correct finding; the causes 
were many, but probably the most im- 
portant was the financial crisis which 
culminated in the closing of the banks in 
1893. characters of the Chaffey 

brothers were untouched. No one ques- 
tioned the honesty of George Chaffey 
when he left Australia, apparently a 
ruined man, and the men who had been 
closest in touch with him, such as 
Deakin, and his solicitor, Theodore Fink 
(q.v.), honoured him most. From the 
point of view of actual achievement 
George Chaffey was one of the greatest 
men that; ever came to Australia, His 
monuments are the thriving settlements 
of Etiwanda, Ontario, Mildura, Ren- 
mark, Imperial Valley, and La Habra. 

A. Alexander, The Life of George Chaffey; 
he Argus, Melboarnc, 4 March 1932. 

CHAFFEY, William Benjamin (1856- 
1926), pioneer of irrigation in Australia, 
younger brother of George Chaffey 
(q.v.), was born at Brockvillc, Canada, on 


21 October 1856. He was the third son 
of George and Anne Chafl'ey and emi- 
grated wiili his father to California in 
1878. There he took up fruit -grooving 
with success, and soon afterwards became 
associated with his brother George in 
forming the Etiwanda Irrigation Colony. 
Towards the end of 1882 the brothers 
founded the settlement of Ontario. At 
the end of 1885 W. B. Chaffey followed 
his brother to Australia, and as Chaffey. 
Brothers Limited they were inseparably 
connected with the foundation of Mil- 
dura and Rcnniark, George as engineer 
and William as business manager. After 
their failure, and George had returned to 
America, William stayed at Mildura and 
inspired the other settlers with the ex- 
ample of his hard work, and his cheer- 
fulness under misfortune. Gradually he 
paid off his liabilities to the government 
and private creditors, and became the 
leader of everything that was for the 
good of the town. He became known as 
the “father of Mildura", not only be- 
cause he was one of the original found- 
ers, but on account of the determina- 
tion with which he had carried the 
settlement through its troubles. Realiz- 
ing the difficulties of marketing and the 
dangers of cut-throat competition, he 
formed and became first president of the 
Australian Dried Fruits Association and 
he was also mayor of Mildura and presi- 
dent of the local horticultural and agri- 
culture society. He was made a C.M.G. 
in 1924 and was everywhere held in the 
highest esteem. He died on 4 June 1926 
and was survived by his widow, three 
sons and three daughtersi 

J. A. Alexander, The Life of George Chaffey; 
The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, 5 June 
igs6. 

CHALLIS, John Henry (1809-1880), 
university benefactor, tlic son of an 
officer in the army, was born in England 
in 1809. He came to Sydney in 1829 and 
entered the office of Marsden and 
Flower, merchants. In 1842 the firm was 
reorganized under the name of Flower, 
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Salting and Company, when C;i')nili> ivas i 
admitted as a junior partner. "J'he busi- 
ness became very prosperous, and in ■ 
1855 Challis retired and went to Eng- 
land. He visited Australia in iSj() and 
about this time subscribed £700 Tor the 
stained glass window in the Orcni Hall , 
of the university of Sydney, known as 
the royal window. Returning to Kiirope 
Challis spent much of his time in travel- ! 
ling, and died in France on 28 Febriiai'y | 
1880 {Aiist, Ency.), He was buried at ' 
Folkestone, England. Under his will tlic ' 
whole of his residuary estate was left to 
the university of Sydney, subject to a 1 
tenure until death or re-marriage of his 1 
widow, and a provision that the estate j 
should accumulate for five years after I 
such death or re-marriage. In 1890 a sum | 
of about £200,000 was handed to the - 
senate, which 50 years later, pai'tly by ■ 
increases in value of land and the falling ' 
ojBE of annuities, had increased to 
£376,000. The income from the fund has 
provided for seven professorships and 
several lectureships. The bequest, ho^v.’- j 
ever, meant more than that. W’hcn it j 
was made public it created much inter- i 
est in the university, the senate adopted | 
an extended scheme of teaching, and ■ 
the government increased the amount j 
of the annual grant by £5000. A j)ortrait 1 
of Challis is in the Great Hall of ilie \ 
university, and there is also a marble , 
statue of him. I 

P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian \ 
Biography; H. E. Barff, A Short Historical Ac- \ 
count of the University of Sydney; Calendar j 
of the University of Sydney, 1940. ’ 

CHAlrMERS, James (1841-1901), mis- 1 
sionary, was born at Ardrishaig, Argylc- ! 
shire, Scotland, on 4 August 1841,' the 
son of a stonemason. He went to a good 
elementary school at Glenaray, and tlien ; 
to the grammar school for about a year ' 
when he was 13. He then was cm- | 
ployed in a lawyer's office at Inverary, i 
and before he was 20 decided 10 l^e- j 
come a missionary. In 1861 he joined the | 
Glasgow City Mission, and eight [iiouths I 


Chalmers 

!:ncj- wp^ v ju i;\ ihv Lon;ion Mission- 
:ii\ U) Ciu>.iimiL College near 

honcioii 10 (iiuy 011 liis siiulics. He was 
a good siitck-nt. thougli raa a brilliant 
oiu. always read} ioi' j^raciical jokes, 
and already showing capacities for 
Jrad(:i;.iijp. On 17 October 1865 he was 
uiarriecl 10 Jane Mernis and two days 
Inter was ordained to the CJlinsliaTi min- 
istry. It had been decided tb.at he sliould 
go to I be island of Rarotonga in the 
South Pacilic:. On j Janiiaiy iSG() he 
sailed to Ausiraiia in the missionary ship 
foJiH IVilliams, arrived in May, and 
afler a stay of three mouths left for the 
New Hebrides. It .seemed as if Chalmers 
was destiiied not to reach his post. The 
ship ran on an uncharted rock and had 
lo go back to Sydney to be repaired. It 
sailed again and was wrecked in Janu- 
aiy, ihough foriunately all on board 
were saved. This was not the last of 
Ciialnier’s adventures, but he eventually 
arj*i\'cd at Rarotonga on 20 May 1867. 

Chalmers was at first disappointed to 
find himself on an island which w-as 
partially christianized, but soon found 
there ivas much to be done. There was a 
good deal of drunkenness to be fought, 
anti the directing of the nathes energies 
into wiser practices. He leained the 
language, did much te^aching, and be- 
came personally popular. Fie was heap- 
ing up experience to l)C used in his later 
work, but he felt a strong urge to devote 
his life to more untutored men. In 4877 
he had his desire and was sent to New 
Guinea, then almost an unknown land, 
and w’ith his wife arrived at Port Aforesby 
on 22 October 1877. During the follow"^- 
iiig nine years he explored much of 
southern New Guijica, often in danger 
of his life, evciywhcre the peace-maker. 
In 18S5 Work and Adventure in New 
Gtiifiea rSyy to 188^, 'writicn in colla- 
boration with "W. AV'^att Gill, pub- 
lished ill London, and in 188G under 
Chalmers’s name appeared Adventures 
in New Guinea, A year later Pioneering 
in New Guinea was published. He had 
a year’s leave in Great Britain in 1886-7 
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and \m\vh interest in his work was 
aroused. Alter his rciurn lo New Guinea 
he did a great deal of exploring, and 
gained an intimate knowledge ot much 
of the country and of the natives. When 
British New Guinea was made a col- 
ony in iiS88 Chalmers and his fellow 
missionery, the Rev, W. G. Lawes (q.v.), 
explained the meaning of the functions 
held to the chiefs. It had been decided 
that the colony should be governed in 
the best interests of the natives. It was no 
doubt largely the influence of the mis- 
sionaries that made the deportation of 
the natives illegal, and caused the intro- 
duction of intoxicants, opium, lirc-arms 
and explosives, to be forbidden. In 1893 
Chalmers explored part of the Fly River 
in a steam launch, but found the 
natives extremely hostile. He had an- 
other furlough in 189*^1-5 and did much 
speaking in Great Britain. He also pub- 
lished Pioneer JJfe and Work in New 
Guinea, of whicli a considerable amount 
had appeared in earlier books. Back at 
his work in iSgC, he was anxious to 
further explore the Fly River and estab- 
lished himself for some time at Saguane 
off the Fly River delta. In April 1900 he 
was joined by a young missionary, the 
Rev. Oliver F. Tomkins. A year later he 
was on a vessel with Tomkins near the 
island of Goariebari, and was visited by 
natives who appeared to be in a danger- 
ous mood. Chalmers resolved to go ashore 
and Tomkins insisted on going with 
him. Both men were killed on 7 April 
1901. There is a stained glass window to 
their memory in the college chapel at 
Vaiorato. Chalmers’s first wife died in 
1879. In 1888 he married Elizabeth 
Harrison, a widow, who had been a 
friend of his first wife. She died in 1900. 
There were no children by either mar- 
riage. 

Chalmers, always known by the natives 
as Tamate, was an adventurous man of 
great tact and charm, who if he knew 
what fear was never showed it. His com- 



among the natives and the whites. He 
was a great missionary, but his work had 
other important effects. He opened up 
communications with the natives not 
only along the coastline but often well 
into the interior, and insjiired them with 
a confidence in the ivhitc man which has 
been of the greatest value in the govern- 
ment of New Guinea ever since. 

R. Lovett, James Chalmers His Autobiography 
and Letters; R. Ixjvctr, Tamate; and Lixes by 
C, Lenuox, A. Small, C. Stuart Ross, W. P. 
Nairnc and W. Robson; J. King, W. G. Lawes 
of Savage Island and New Guinea; C, B. 
Fletcher, The New Pacific. 

CHAMBERS, Charles H addon (i86o- 
1921), dramatist, was bom at Sydney on 
22 A])ril i860. His father, John Ritchie 
Chambers, who had a good position in 
the New South Wales civil service, came 
from Ulster, his mother, Frances, 
daughter of William Kellctt, from Water- 
ford. The boy was educated at the Peter- 
sham, Marrickvillc, and Fort-street 
schools, but found routine study irksome 
and showed no special promise. He en- 
tered the lands department at 15 but did 
not stay long. After a period in the out- 
back he visited England in i88o, and 
on his return was in the managerial de- 
partment of a theatrical company. He 
finally went to London in 1882. He had 
no friends and had to try a variety of 
occupations in order to make a bare liv- 
ing. In 1884 his first story was accepted, 
and other work appeared in popular 
magazines of the period. In i 88(5 a one- 
act play, One of Thein^ was acted in Lon- 
don and another curtain-raiser, The 
Open Gate, was played at the Comedy 
Theatre in 1887. His first real success 
was Captain Swift, which was produced 
by Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket in 
tiic autumn of 1888. This had a good 
run and was played all over England, in 
America, and in Australia. He had ari- 
other success with The Idler which was 
produced in 1890. His next three plays 
The Honourable Herbert^ The Old 
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Lady, and The Pipes of Peace did not 
please the public, but Joh7i-0-Drea?ns, 
first played in 1894, was successful. In 
1899 his best play. The Tyranny of Tears, 
was produced by Wyndham and has 
since been frequently revived. Among 
his later plays Passers By and The Sav- 
ing Grace are possibly the best. Cham- 
bers retained his interest in Australia 
and often spoke of returning but never 
did so. He died at London on 28 March 
1951. He was twice married, and *was 
survived by his second wife, originally 
Pepita Bobadilla, and a daughter of the 
first marriage. 

Chambers as a young man looked even 
younger than he was. He had the wan- 
dering temperament, and everywhere he 
went he talked with his fellow-men, 
whatever their position in life might 
be. He carried with him a certain bright- 
ness and vivacity and an unfailing zest 
for life. His first successful play Captain 
Swift is stilted in its dialogue. Ibsen’s in- 
fluence on English drama had scarcely 
begun; but it had a sense of the theatre 
and played well. Chambers's diction was 
much improved in his later plays and 
The Tyranny of Tears is an excellent 
piece of controlled humour, with a 
shrewd and convincing study of a cer- 
tain type of woman. Generally his good 
sense of character and stagecraft placed 
him at the head of the Australian 
dramatists born in tlie nineteenth cent- 
ury. 

Chambers's brother, Harry Keilett 
Chambers, born at Sydney in 1867, was a 
pressman in Australia and London, but 
went to New York in 1891 and was the 
author of several plays, including A, Case 
of Frenzied Finance, The Butterfly and 
Betsy, 

The Times, ag March igzi; The Sydney Morning 
H^rnldj 3a March zgai; P. Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography; Wko*s Who 
in the Theatre, 1985. 

CHAMP,, William Thomas Napier 
(1808-1893), first premier of Tasmania, 


tvas born at Maldon, Essex, England, on 
1 5 April 1S08, the son of Captain Thomas 
Champ and his wife Mary Anne Black- 
alier. He was related on his mother's 
side to the well-known Napier and Law- 
rence families. Educated at the military 
school, Sandhurst, he entered the army 
at 18 as an ensign and rose to be 
adjutant. Pie came to Sydney with his 
regiment in October 1828 and went to 
Tasmania in the foiiotving year. To- 
wards the end of 1830, as a lieutenant, he 
took part in the attempt to segregate the 
Tasmanian aborigines. Champ after- 
w'ards resigned his commission and was 
appointed an assistant police magis- 
trate. He succeeded Captain Booth in 
charge of Port Arthur. He held this posi- 
tion for some years and then retired on 
a jDension. While not neglecting discip- 
line Champ endeavoured to treat the 
convicts with humanity. In 1852 he suc- 
ceeded H. S. Chapman (q.v.) as colonial 
secretary, and held this position until 
responsible government was established 
in 1856. In September of that year Champ 
was elected as one of the representatives 
of Launceston in the legislative assembly, 
and retiring from his position of colon- 
ial secretary, received a bonus of £6000 
instead of a pension. On 1 Novem- 
ber he became premier and colonial sec- 
retary in the first Tasmanian ministry, 
but resigned a few weeks later on 26 
February 1857. Shortly afterwards he 
was offered the post of inspector-general 
of penal establishments in Victoria. He 
held this position until the end of 186B 
when he retired on a pension. While in 
charge of this department he introduced 
woollen weaving, the making of mats 
and other industries into Pentridge 
gaol, and showed general ability as an. 
administrator. He also took much inter- 
est in the volunteer forces in wliich he 
readied the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 
After his retirement he lived in the coun- 
try. In 1871 he represented East Bourke 
boroughs for a short period in the Vic- 
torian legislative assembly. He died at 
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Melbourne on 25 August 1892. He mar- 
ried in i8i^7 Helen Abigail Gibson. 

The Argils, Melbourne, s’; August 1R92; P. 
Mcnnell, The DicHoiiary of Australnsinn Biog- 
raphy; J. Fenton, A History of Tasmania, pp, 
-87-ga; J. W. Beattie, Port Arthur. 

CHAMPION, Hknry Hyde (1859-1928), 
social reformer and journalist, was the 
son of Major-General J. H. Champion, 
and was born in India on 22 January 
1859. He was educated at Marlborough 
College and the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and entering the army fought 
with the artillery in the Afghan war. 
He resigned his commission and joined 
the socialist movement in 1882, became 
honorary secretary of the social demo- 
cratic federation, and wrote and worked 
for a socialist paper. Justice. In i886 with 
John Burns, H. M. Hyndman and J. 
Williams he was indicted for sedition in 
connexion with the Trafalgar Square 
riots, but was acquitted. Champion was 
also conducting a paper called To-Day, 
and in 1885-6 Bernard Shaw's early 
novel Cashel Byron^s Professio 7 i appeared 
in it as a serial. It was published separ- 
ately by Champion in 1886. This was the 
first work of Shaw's published in book 
form. In 1889 Champion was one of the 
leaders of the dock labourers* strike, to 
the funds of which a large sum was sent 
from Australia. Soon afterwards he had 
a disagreement with some of his fellow 
socialists, broke away, and for a time 
was assistant-editor of the Nineteenth 
Century. He stood as an independent 
candidate for the house of commons 
at Aberdeen, but, though he polled fairly 
well, was defeated and soon afterwards 
went to Melbourne. In 1895 he estab- 
lished a weekly paper the Champion 
which lasted until 1897, and he also 
published in Melbourne in 1895 
Root of the Matter, a scries of dialogues 
on social questions. This book which 
gave a vcjry reasonable and moderate 
statement of the socialist position at- 
tracted less attention than it deserved. 
Champion could not, however, find his 


place in politics in Australia. He could 
not see eye to eye with the Labour party, 
and a statement, possibly made in haste, 
that this party consisted of lions led by 
asses did not help the position. He was 
an unsuccessful candidate for South 
Melbourne for the Victorian legislative 
assembly, and then settled down as a 
leader writer for the Agr. His wife suc- 
cessfully conducted the Book Lovers' 
Library and Bookshop, and in connex- 
ion with this Champion published an in- 
teresting literary monthly paper, the 
Book Lover, which ran from 1899 to 
1921. He had a long period of ill-health 
before his death at Melbourne on 30 
April 1928. He married Elsie Belle, 
daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Goldstein, 
who survived him. He had no children. 

Champion did not fulfil in Australia 
the promise of his early years. He had 
much ability and a pleasant personal- 
ity, but his way in politics was barred 
because he was unable to completely 
conform to die policies of any of the 
parties. He interested himself in social 
movements, was a foundation member 
of the anti-sweating league, and he or- 
ganized the first appeal which resulted 
in the foundation of the Queen Victoria 
hospital for women and children. He 
also founded the Australasian authors’ 
agency and published a few volumes of 
books with literary merit. 

The Age, x May 1928; The Argus, 2 May 1928: 
The Herald, 1 May 192B; H. M, Hyndman, The 
Record of an Adventurous Life; G. B. Shaw, 
Preface to Cashel Byron*s Profession; A. J. A. 
Symons, The Quest for Cort/o, which tells how 
Champion befriended F. W. Rolfc known as 
Baron Corvo; Morley Roberts, W. H. Hudson, 
A Portrait, which says of Champion that he 
"was ever a good talker and g<Jod :ii everything 
but his own affairs; the slaunrlKM J'rieml ami 
wisest", p. 71; Bibliography of G, B. Shaw, 
Supplement to the Bookman's Journal, 1925; 
E. Morris Miller, Australian TJf (nature; pcr'joluil 
knowledge and private iiiloi (uau'oii. 

CHAPMAN, Henry Samuel (1803- 
188 j), judge and politician, son of an 
English civil servant, was born at Ken- 
sington, London, on 21 July 1803 and 
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Tvas educated at jjvomley, Kent. He which has a j^ood short hi^itory o£ the 
first entered a bank but in 182;-; cnii- : movcmcnit under “bailcit”, pcjints out 
grated to Canada and went into busi- 1 tliar it betaine law in ^hctoria on ig 
ness there. In 18355 he started the fii>t . March iS^d and in South Australia on 
daily newspaper at Monireab lind in | a April 1856; though the South Aiis- 
1835 returned to England as a delegate 1 tralian proposals had been made first- 
to the British government for the redress j In \’ictoria there were very vague ideas 
of poi^ular grievances. He remained in j about the working of a secret s\sLcni of 
England lor some time and took up the | noting. Chapman’s special contribution 
study of law. His obituary notice in The \ teas that he devised a method that was 
Times stated that he was admitted to • workable, and drafted the first bill to 
the bar of the Aliddle Temple in 1840, ! become law in any part of the worlcL 
but five years earlier he had published ' Under it the voter struck out the name 
The Act for the Regulation of Munici- of any candidate he did not desire to 
pal Corporations . . . with a complete be elected, and this procedure was fol- 
index and notes, which suggests some lowed in Victoria until federation came 
earlier qualifications. He was contribiit- in. Though without a scat in par- 
ing to the reviews and to the seventh liament, he had been defeated at an 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Briianjiica, election at St Kilda, Chapman was- 
and in 1843 published the New Zealand attorney-general in the first O’Shanassy 
Portfolio, Papers on Subjects of Import- (q.v.) ministry for a few weeks in 1857,. 
ance to the Colonists. In this year he was and securing the St Kilcla seat in Decem- 
appointed a judge of the supreme court her, in the following March was asked 
of New Zealand and was stationed at to form a ministry. This was done with 
Wellington until 1852. He was then sent O’Shanassy as premier and Chapman 
to Tasmania as colonial secretary, but as attorney-general. This government re- 
a few months later, as a nominee mem- signed on 27 October 1859. In 1860* 
ber of the council, left the chamber Chapman was a lecturer in law at the 
when a vote on the transportation ques- university of Melbourne, and in 1861 he 
tion was being taken. Governor Denison was elected to the legislative assembly 
(q.v.) held that as a representative of the for Mornington. He resigned his seat ixt 
government in the legislative coitncil February 1862 to become an acting-judge 
Chapman should have supported its of the supreme court of Victoria, while 
Transportation policy and virtually dis- Barry (q.v.) took a year’s leave of absence- 
missed him, though he gave him leave In iMarch 1864 Chapman was appointed 
of absence on half pay until the question a of the supreme court of New 

could be referred to the secretary of Zealand. He was stationed at Dunedin, 
state. The governor’s action was con- retired in 1875, and died on 27 Decem- 
firmed and Chapman went to Melbourne ber 1881. He married (1) in 1840 a 
in 1854 and practised as a barrister. In daughter of J. G. Brewer, who was 
1855 elected a member of the drowned in the London in i8fi6 wdth 

legislative council, and early in 1856 some of his diildren, and (2) Miss 
drafted the bill which brought in the Carr who survived him with at least 
ballot system of secret voting, after- three sons of the first marriage. One of 
wards known as the Australian system tliese, Sir Frederick Revans Chapman, 
and adopted by other countries all born at Wellington in 1849 and educated 
over the world. The Encyclopaedia at the Church of England Grammar 
Britannica, i4,th edition, states that it School, Melbourne, and in Europe, be- 
was first brought in in South Australia, came a supreme court judge in New 
but the Australian Encyclopaedia, Zealand, and president of the court of 
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arbiiration. He was knighted in 1923 
aiul died in 1935. 

The Argus, Melbourne, 29 December iS8i; The 
Times, 15 February iH8«; P. Meniiell, The D/c- 
iiomiry of Australasian Biography; The Victorian 
Historical Magazine, June 1917; Sir Ernest 
Scoti, A History of the Unhersity of Melbourrie; 
Calendars the University of Melbourne, iSGO'S; 
J. Feuum, A History of Tasmania, pp. a.jo-i. 

CHAPMAN, Thomas Danifx (c. 1815- 
1884), picmier of Tasmania, was born at 
Eedford, England, probably in 1815, 
•came to Australia about 1844 and estab- 
lished a business at Hobart. He became 
a leading merchant and in 1848 was 
working actively in opposition to trans- 
portation. He was elected to the legisla- 
tive council as a member for Hobart at 
the end of 1850, and in September 1856 
became a member of the house of assem- 
bly at the first election under responsible 
government. When Champ (q.v.) formed 
the first ministry Chapman was colonial 
treasurer, and almost at once found that 
the estimated revenue for the year had 
been £330,000 but that only £250,000 had 
been realized. His proposed remedies, 
increase in taxation and reductions in 
salaries, caused much unpopularity. 
The defeat of the ministry in Februai7 
1857 threw the responsibility on other 
shoulders. After being in opposition for 
four and a half years Chapman became 
premier on 6 August 1861, and held 
office until 20 January 1863. He was 
also colonial treasurer from November 
1862 to January 1863. He was colonial 
treasurer' in the Dry (q.v.) ministry from 
24 November 186C to 4 August 1869 
and in the succeeding Wilson (q.v.) min- 
istry tiiitil 4. November 1872. In 1873 
Chapman gave up his seat in the assembly 
to enter the legislative council. In Aug- 
ust of that year he joined the Kennerlcy 
^q.v.) ministry and was colonial secret- 
ary until April 1876. He did not hold 
office again but was elected president of 
the legislative council on 11 July 1882 
and died suddenly on 17 February 1884 
in his sixty-ninth year. He married a Miss 


Swan who survived him with six sons 
and four daughters. Chapman was a vig- 
orous speaker, a sound liuancier and 
good administrator, who took a leading 
part in the public life of Tasmania for 
nearly 40 years. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 18 February 1884; P. 
Mennell, The Dictionaiy of Australasian Biog- 
raphy', J. Fenton, A History of Tasmania. 

CHEVALIER, Nicholas (1828-1 902), 
artist, was born at St Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, on 9 May 1828. His father, Louis 
Chevalier, came from Vaud, Switzerland, 
and was overseer to the estates of the 
Prince de Wittgenstein in Russia. Cheva- 
lier left Russia with his father in 1845, 
and studied painting and architecture 
in Switzerland and at Munich. In 1851 
he went to London and worked as an 
illustrator in lithography. He also de- 
signed a fountain which was erected in 
the royal grounds at Osborne, and two 
of his paintings were hung at the 
Academy in 1852. Further study in paint- 
ing followed at Rome. About the end 
of 1854 Chevalier sailed from London 
to Australia, and in August 1855 ob- 
tained work as a cartoonist on the 
newly established Melbourne Punch, 
Later on he did illustrative work for 
the Illustrated Australian Netvs and also 
worked in chromo-lithography. In 1864, 
when the national gallery of Victoria 
was founded, an exhibition of pictures 
by Victorian artists was held, the govern- 
ment having undertaken to buy the best 
picture exhibited for £200. Chevalier’s 
‘The Buffalo Ranges” was selected, and 
was the first pictui'c painted in Australia 
to be included in the Melbourne collec- 
tion. In 1867 Chevalier visited New 
Zealand and did much work tliere which 
was exhibited at Melbourne on his re- 
turn. In 1869 he joined the Galatea as 
an artist with the Duke of Edinburgh, 
on the voyage to the East and back to 
London. The pictures painted dxiring 
the voyage were exhibited at Soutli Ken- 
sington. 

In January 1874 Chevalier was com- 
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missioned by Queen Victoria to go to St 
Petersburg and paint a picture of the 
marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh. He 
was making London his headquarters 
and was a constant exhibitor at the 
Academy from 1871 to 1887. He had one 
picture in the 1895 Academy bur had 
practically given up painting by then. 
He died at London on 15 March 1902. 
He is represented in the Melbourne, 
Sydney and Ballarat galleries. He mar- 
ried in 1855, Caroline Wilkie, a relative 
of Sir David Wilkie, who survived him. 

Chevalier was a man of much personal 
charm, able to speak several languages, 
and a good amateur musician. He was 
a competent painter in both oil and 
water colour, but his Australian land- 
scapes are over-loaded with detail, and 
he was unable to capture the charac- 
teristic light and atmosphere. 

C. Chevalier, Nicholas Chevalier Peintre Vau- 
dois; The Thnes, 18 March 1902; W. Moore, 
The Story of Australian Art; A. Graves, The 
Royal Academy Exhibitors, 

CHEWINGS, Charles (1859-1937), 
geologist and anthropologist, third son 
of John Chewings, was born at Woorkon- 
goree near Mt Bryan, South Australia, 
on 16 April 1859. He was educated at 
Prince Alfred College, Adelaide, Uni- 
versity College, London, and Heidelberg 
university. After engaging in sheep 
farming,^ Chewings in 1881 travelled 
to the Finke River in central Australia 
with two camels, and found them so 
useful that he imported more of them 
and started a carrying business. In 1886 
he gave some account of his explorations 
in his The Sotirces of the Finke River. 
He went to Eui'ope in 1898, studied 
geology at London and Heidelberg, and 
obtained the degree of Ph.D. After his 
return to Australia he was in Western 
Australia for some years reporting on 
mines, and going back to South Aus- 
tralia, began camel carrying again- He 
was much interested in the aborigines 
and made a careful study of them. After 
the war of 1914-18 he retired to Adelaide 


and contributed several scientific papers 
relating to central Australia to the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of South Australia. He 
worked for some time on a dictionary 
of the Arunta language, and towards the 
end of 1936 published a good popular 
book on the aborigines, Back in the 
Stone Age. He died on 9 June 1937- He 
married in 1887, Miss F. M. Braddock, 
and there were two sons and two 
daughters of the marriage. Chewings 
was a fellow of the Geological Society of 
London and of the Berlin Geological 
Society. 

Who*s Who in Australia j 1933; The Quarterly 
Journal of the Geological Society of London, 
voL 94, p. 117; Transactions and Proceedings, 
Royal Society of South Australia, vol. LXl, 

p. 11. 

CHILDERS, Hugh Culling Eardley 
(1827-1896), founder of the university 
of Melbourne, was born at London on 
25 June 1827, the son of the Rev. Eardley 
Childers, who died when the boy was 
three years old. He had distinguished and 
remarkable people among his ancestors 
for some generations back. His mother, 
Maria Charlotte, the eldest daughter of 
Sir Culling Smith, was his father’s cousin 
and was the descendant of a refugee 
from France. When Childers was seven 
years old his mother lived for a time 
in France and Italy, and the boy made 
an early acquaintance with both lan- 
guages. On his return to England in 
1836 he was sent to an excellent school 
at Cheam in Surrey, kept by the Rev. 
Charles Mayo, LL.D., an early follower 
of Pestalozzi. Leaving school in 1843 
Childers had some private tuition, and 
in 1845 went to Wadham College, Ox- 
ford.^ A year later he transferred to 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His course 
there was interrupted by an illness,, and, 
he did not take his B.A. degree until 
1850, when he was a senior optime in 
mathematics. He had for some time 
been engaged to be married and it was 
necessary to earn a living. The choice 
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seemed to be ])cuvccn waiting for years 
while he established a practice as a bar- 
rister, or emigrating lo a colony. Through 
a family connexion he learned from 
Lord Grey, then secretary for the colon- 
ies, that there were good prospects in 
the Port Phillip district. He married on 
28 May 1850, on 10 July sailed for Aus- 
tralia, and arrived at Melbourne on 26 
October, bearing a letter of introduction 
from Lord Grey to the superintendent, 
C. J. La Trobe (q.v.). 

Childers had scarcely landed before he 
heard that applications were being called 
for an inspectorship of denominational 
schools. He immediately applied for the 
position, and in the meanwhile became 
a tally clerk on Cole’s wharf on the 
Yarra. On 6 January 1851 he received 
his appointment as inspector of schools 
at a salary of £250 a year. On 19 July 

1851 Childers submitted his first half- 
yearly report. Ho had visited about 
100 schools in Melbourne and in 
country districts. His report was com- 
prcliensivc, business-like, and full of 
wisdom. On 31 July he submitted a 
further report on the national school 
system. In October he mentions in a 
letter to his sister that at the moment 
he held four offices under the Crown. 
He had been appointed immigration 
agent at a salary of £350 a year, and he 
was receiving £100 a year as secretary 
to the educational board. On x January 

1852 he became one of the national 
commissioners of education. An educa- 
tion commission bill, largely based on 
Childer’s reports, had just been brought 
before the legislative council, but had 
been withdrawn on account of religious 
difficulties. In July 1852 a select com- 
mit leo on education was appointed, be- 
fore which Childers gave much valuable 
evidence. In i&g3 another bill was 
brought in by the government, but sec- 
tarian difficulties again prevented its 
adoption. It was not until 1862 that 
a really comprehensive education act was 
passed, many of the important provisions 


of which had been recommended by 
Childers in 1851. 

Childers had a great capacity for work. 
While almost everyone was rushing to 
(lie diggings, the value of an able, con- 
scicnlious and hard-working official, 
such as Childers was, could hardly escape 
recognition. In October 1852 he was ap- 
pointed auditor-general of the colony 
at a salary of £1200 a year. He was 
then only twenty-five years of age and 
had had no training in finance. An 
unwise system of advances to depart- 
ments known as “imprests” introduced 
by him led to great extravagance and 
irregularities, and eventually a sum of 
£280,000 I'emained unaccounted for. 
Childers was better employed in educa- 
tional projects. He had given much time 
to primary education and now gave his 
consideration to the founding of the 
university of Melbourne. Childers never 
claimed to have first suggested it. More 
than two years before, in July 1850, 
commenting on a letter written by 
Bishop Perry (q.v.), the editor of the 
Melbourne Morning Herald had said: 
“The colony is ripe for the establish- 
ment of a University”, Childers, how- 
ever, was the first man to do anything 
positive. He and (Sir) William Siawell 
(q.v.) worked together over the estimates 
introduced on 4 November 1852, which 
included £10,000 for the proposed uni- 
versity, and together they made the 
original draft, which is in Childers’s 
writing, of the university bill. On 1 
December Childers moved, in the 
legislative council, that a committee 
of seven should be appointed to con- 
sider the establishing of the university, 
and on XI January X853, as chairman of 
this committee, he submitted its report. 
This was approved and on the same 
date he brought in the “bill to establish 
and endow a University at Melbourne”, 
which was passed practically without 
opposition. When the council of the 
university was appointed (Sir) Redmond 
Barry (q.v.) was appointed chancellor 
and Childers vice-chancellor. Another 
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insliullioii ih:n <nvi-s iikkI! io (.hildns 
is ilic Molhournc pui)lic: iihriiry. 
uc* need iH)i nctt'isarilv umtrd liiiii iis 
tliL' hu.-ntli-r ol ir. lie liiniscll sriici in n 
leiUT ^viiiteii in iSS*: “I :ilso piopo^LCi 
10 Mr r.ii Trohe lo found ihc Piildic: 
Libiar\'*, i)UL ii is likely lIuil V>:irY\ nuiy I 
raised the question belorc (diilders 
did so. H<)u'(ver, it is retlainly true iluii 
it ^ras Childers who. in |auuar\ 
jaoposed lo flic legislative eoiincil that 
Ajooo should be |)io\idc'd for a j)ublir ■ 
iiiirary. Later on rlie sum was increased : 
lo £10,000 Jor die btiildinj^ and r;iooo j 
for hooks. Cdiilders was also one of the , 
five incinbcis of the original lioard of > 
trustees. | 

In December 185'* Cihiiders 'tvas ap ; 
pointed colleejor of rnsioins at a salary ' 
of £2000 a year. In 1855, after responsible j 
govc‘rnnicnt bad been f^ranied 10 Vic- \ 
loria, lie bcraiuc commissioner of trade i 
and customs in t lie first \hc.toriaii niinisiry ■ 
with Haines (q.v.) as premier. 1 )ul was ; 
in o/ficc for only three months. In Sep- i 
tcmlicr he was elected for Portland : 
in the legislative assembly, in 1857 was ; 
iqjpoinied “Agent for \'icioria” in Lon- } 
don, at a salary of £1200 a year, and on ■ 
j.jj. Maidi Afr and Mrs Cliiidcrs and ' 
tlicir lour boys sailed for England. How- ! 
c\cr, one of die first letters received on 
liis arrival informed Childers that his 
])Osiiion had not been confiniicd, and . 
tliat die appointment would cease at | 
rhe end of the year. On 12 March 1858 ! 
he went to >rell)Ournc as rcjjresentaiive | 
of the well-known bankers, Baring and j 
Company, in connexion ^vith a jiiro posed ! 
govcrnmeiiL loan of £7,000,000 which, ; 
however, fell llirongh. He stayed in Mel- ! 
bourne for only two months, and during ■; 
that time was "offered a partnersiiip by | 
Mr F. G. Dalgety, founder of the house { 
of Dalgety and Company Limited. ; 
Childers and his wife were, however, 
both anxious to return to T.oiulon, and | 
they finally left Australia on 16 July ■ 
1S58. I 

Back in England, Childers was advised | 
to stand for the house of commons, and i 
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fu jruiiuu) jiSfitj lu* ''va-. illumed 
]-M- lV>i!U l;:uL lie ki pi in loiuli widi the 
:;nii-iLansjj(jriaiiMii L ague in /vu^tralia. 
a:id hi^ inlim.nie in the ^u^ce^^fl;l 

n.aht Mudiiig mo-.-c lomiiis to 

W'/'.lc-vn Ausnalia. For sn-.m* \ear'i lie 
v;:h a kind ol luioiliciat r£-piL.ven‘i.;'!i\c of 
\'icton:i- but in XiAomb-er /.Sirj 

John O’ShaiiHiJiy fcpv.) v.i'oie 10 Inform 
Iiiin that in Uiiuri he v;ris to bf. called 
the “Agent for Xhiiorin". In iStij. he 
entered Lord J\nbi»crsion'N govcinnient 
as n jnnioi lord of the admiralty, and 
showed administrative ability, especially 
in the bringing iu of an audit act which 
worked successfully and witliout amend- 
inenr for many \c:us. In December 
1S68 be became first lord of the ad- 
miralty. In September 1870 tiie loss of 
the CapLni)} with his own son on board, 
and the worries coimccicd with the 
inqtiiries into the disaster, conpic'd with 
llic long ofiicial liours he worked, led 
to a breakdown in health in 1871. and 
liis rctij'cment from office. In August 
1872, with health restored, he was back 
in the cabinet as chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. He resigned this 
j}Osirion about a year later, and in 
February i87.[ the Gladstone ministry 
was clefcarwl at the general election. 
Out of office for the following six years, 
Childers spent mucJ'i of liis lime in city 
business, being a director of se\cral 
companies. In 1880 Gladstone came back 
to power and Cdiildcrs became secretary 
of state for war. He was offered and 
declined the honour of G.C.B. iu Oc- 
tober 18S2, and two months later be- 
came chancellor of the exchequer. He 
licld this position -until the clcCcaL of 
the gmernment in June 1885. At the 
next clcciion he was defeated for Ponte- 
fract, but was returned for Edinburgh 
and became home secretary. On the 
defeat of Gladcstonc*s home rule bill in 
June. 1886, Childers finally went out of 
office. He retained his seat in the house 
of commons until his death at London 
on 29 January iSijfi. He w’as tw'ice mar- 
ried (i) to Emily W'alker, who dic^d in 
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1875, (i>) in 1879 to Mrs Elliot, who 
slic'd in 1895. He was survived by his 
son, Licut.-Cloloncl Spencer Childers, 
C,B., who wrote his life, and other sons 
and a daughlcr by the first marriage. 

Childers was six feet high, and from 
middle life onwards, somewhat heavily 
built. He was not a great orator, scarcely 
more than a moderately good debater, 
but he had a remarkable grasp of detail, 
which made his speaking effective. He 
was an excellent adminisu'ator, and few 
men in the house of commons have 
held the successive offices of the admir- 
alty, the war office, and the treasury 
with equal ability. Australia owes him 
a real debt for his work at Melbourne 
on primary education, the universiiy 
■and the imblic library. 

Spcncor Childers, The Life and Corves jyondenre 
of the Ri^ht Hon, Hugh C. JR, Childers; E. 
’Swecluian/T/ie Educational Activities in Victoj-in 
of the Right Hon, H, C, E, Childers; H. G, 
Turner, A Histay of the Colony of Victoria; 
G. W. llusdcii, History of Australia; V, Menndl, 
The Victioiuny of Australasian Biography, 

•CHISHOLM, Caroline (1808-1877). 
philanthropist, was the daughter of 
William Jones, a yeoman farmer at 
Wool ton in Northamptonshire. Her 
latest biographer, Margaret Swann, 
■states that she was born “about the year 
1800“, but as Sir George Gipps (q.v.), 
who met her in 1841, described her as 
“a young woman", it seems more likely 
that the statement in the introductory 
memoir to the Emigrants Guide (1853), 
that she was liorn “in May 1808, at 
Northampton", is correct. When she was 
a child, her father took into his house 
a poor nuiimed soldier, and pointed out 
to the children their oliligations to the 
man who had fought Cor them. This no 
doubt was the germ from which devel- 
oped the sense of responsibility that w^as 
the basis of Mrs Chisholm's life work. 
At 25? years of age slie married Captain 
Archibald Chisholm, a quiet, studious 
man, who sympathized with his wife's 
ieelings on social questions. Two years 


later Captain Chisholm was sent to 
Madras, and while living there Mrs 
Chisholm realized the neglect from 
which tlie children of the soldiers were 
suffering, and especially the moral 
dangers to the girls. She founded “the 
female school of industry for the 
daughters of European soldiers”, in 
'which the children were instructed in 
reading, writing and religion, cooking, 
housekeeping and nursing, ft was an 
admirable institution, and wffien the 
Chisholms ircnt to Australia in 1838 
it was taken over by the government. 
After travelling for some time in 
southern Australia the famil'y settled 
near Sydney. It was soon discovered 
that many of the immigrants, both men 
and T;\^omcn, were destitute, and Mrs 
Chisholm began to make efforts to find 
situations foi' the girls. While they were 
waiting she frequently took them into 
her own home. In 1841 her husband 
went back to India, but it was thought 
best for the health of their three child- 
ren that Mrs Chisholm should remain 
in Australia. There had been a great 
influx of immigrants in 1839 and 1840, 
and Mrs Chisholm decided that a home 
must be established for the young girls. 
Everyone she sjioke to acknowledged the 
need, but no one would give her prac- 
tical help. She went to the governor, 
Sir George Gip]:)s, and after several 
interviews was granted the use of part 
of an old building known as the Immi- 
gration Barracks. It was overrun with 
rats, and Mrs Chisholm afterwards gave 
a vivid account of the first night she 
spent in her own room in the building, 
and the rals that visited her. At one 
time 33 were visible, and thei^e were 
never less than seven. However, the rats 
were destroyed, four more rooms, a regis- 
try office and a school were added, and 
when the work became known the lead- 
ing dci^gymen of the city gave their help 
and subs'm])i.Lc>ns began to come in from 
the general public. 

Mrs ('liislK)liii’s success came largely 
Irom her business-like habits. Having 
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]i(*r buiidinf' nml usn-rtainial ihc ■ ukhi one lo inc sir\aiii and a third 
needs of the innni;^ranis, she soni out j cupy vas filtd. i>clt)re Mr-^ Cliislioliii 
ciiudar Ic iiors incjuirin,i» ilic: luiniin-i Lt ^a'i lu r '^vork di^|)l^<•s aLf>ui ^va.t'CS 
ol i'irls and men lor whidi pn'>:Lioii\ : wnc coinnioii in the but of the 

could he: round in country disM'icl^. ' t Il^)usan(l^ o! af^i-. i nu-ni^ ^he d^e^v uj5 
One of these, sent to the Rev. Henry : oidy t-\\-o 'vvere the Mihjcit of aciions. 
Styles, an anglicaii clen^ynian at Windsor, I Mr'* Ciiiisiiolin also lound liine to deal 
hrouglu a reply £*iviri« ilic inlrn'uialion, | uith inaii\‘ a!)Uses ihaL v.\re lakinc;- place 
hut (ledinin;;/ to co-operate u'ith h(T he- • on emigrant ships, and succeetled in olj- 
causc it was natural to suppose ilial a | lainino many inipio\ cnicnis. Slic rea- 
lady 'W'ho tvas a incnilxT of the Roman j Ji/ed too that what settlers wanted most 
Cialholic Church would use her insiitu- | was land ol t lieir osen. hut ilie opposition 
lion for prosclMi/.iiyij purposes. Mrs of the lat,t»c landowneis iiiailc it dilUcult 
Chishoini, however, assured Mr Styles lov much to be cloiio at tliis tinu'. 
that in the irintiers of icligion the ini- In i8jr, Caj)tain Chisholm reiiirncd 
migiants would be referred to their re- to Australia and was ai^lc to help liis 
spccii\e clergy, and so satisfied her eor- wife in her worlt. She wa.s anxious to 
respondent that he sent her £ii and ■ encourage the set tleinci it of families, and 
promised her “every support I am ahl(* ' ])rci)arcd much useful iulorinaiion, 
to afford”. Mrs Chisliolm kept her \vord ; which was piinicd for the use of working 
and never misused her influence. Her j i)eople in England. Early in ]8.|d Cap- 
difficulties were great, for many of the j lain and IMrs Chisholm decidt-.cl to rc- 
girls wore (piitc ignoranr, others were ■ turn to England, and on April they 
wayward, and her patience was often , sailed in tlie Dublin, INTrs Chisholm, 
much tried. Tier patience, however, was I during lier six years in Aasiralia, Iiad 
seldom tvasled, and presently liehi came ' looked ftftcr tlic welfare of n,ooo iinmi- 
in various ways -which greatly increased ' grants. Lefoj c sailing she was jDiescnted 
her powers of well-doing. She found that ' with a piece of plate -which had been siib- 
the real need foi* female immigrants W2is j scribed to by all classes in ilic conn nun iiy. 
in the country, and she formed ]>artics ! hi England she worked ceaselessly to have 
of girls whom she personally placed ' jiu'ans proxided for the children of both 
-with people of good character. Judge • free emigrants and convicts who iind 
'J Jierry in his Raniinisctnices, recounfs I been left in England, oftoi in work- 
how he once met Mrs Chisholm ou a j houses, ro he restored to their j^arents. 
country road, ^^cated on a dray with i She had the usual repulses in official 
J2 or i| young girls .seated around her. ' circle.s. but persevered to eventual suc- 
-while about others walked alongside cess. She opened an emigration office in 
the dray, the ivalking girls taking | London and founded a Family Coloni/a- 
tlieir scars on the dray in turns. AVliercxcr | tion Loan Society. In July iiS.jy she gave 
Mrs Chisholm went, tlic imi-kccpcrs re- i evidence befote tlic select committee of 
fused payment for her accomniodatioii, i the Iioiise of lords ou colonization 
other people provided horses, diays and ' from Ireland, the best first-hand account 
provisions, and if one of her charges ■ of Mrs Chisliolni’s views on cmig-ration 
fell sick, a passing coach would carry her i and the tvork done by her in Australia, 
free. W'hen the inmiigrauis were iDlaccd in { Early in 1848 she enrolled the first mem- 
service, they knew that if they had any just j her of the Family Colonization Loan 
cause for coniplnhit. it -was only necessary | Society, and by liie end of iS.'j.Q had 
to write to Mrs Chisholm to find a poxvcT- | the names of 200 j^eople, who paid the 
ful friend. Rut tlicrc were fexv complaints \ greater part of their passage money in 
on cither side, for she drew np just ■ small iiista linen ts. The matter was 
agreements of which one went to the ! brought before influential people inicr- 
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cslctl in the question, including Lord 
Ashley, the Courttess oL Pembroke, the 
Right Hon. Sydney Herbert and others. 
A coimnittce was formed to raise funds 
to help deserving emigrants, and in Sep- 
tember 1850 the first chartered ship 
sailed with 250 passengers, and several 
other ships followed at intervals. Cap- 
tain Chisliolm, who was honorary secre- 
tary to the society, proceeded to Aus- 
tralia in 1852 to superintend operations 
on the arrival of the settlers, and in 1854 
Mrs Chisholm and her five children left 
for Australia to rejoin her husband. The 
discovery of gold had made it unneces- 
sary to advocate emigration from Eng- 
land, and by this period hunclreds of 
thousands had found tlicir way to the 
diggings. Mrs Chisliolm and her hus- 
band, who had now reached the honor- 
ary rank of major, remained with their 
family in Melbourne for some time, and 
then removed to Kyncton. She fought 
hard for the unlocking of the lands, 
but early in 1858 broke down in health, 
and in 1859 a niove was made to Sydney, 
There she continued her efforts to put 
the people on the land, for early clo.sing 
of shops, for shorter hours generally, 
and for better housing conditions. In 
1862 she found herself in financial diffi- 
culties and opened a boarding school, 
first at Newtown and then at Tempe. In 

1866 she returned to England, and in 

1867 was granted a civil list pension by 
the British government, of £100 a year. 
She died on 25 March 1877 

buried at Northampton. She was sur- 
vived by her husband, who died a few 
months later, and several children. 

Mrs Chisholm was a woman who saw 
clearly what needed doing, and then did 
it, for she was deterred by no difficulties. 
Her thorough kindness of heart and 
complete selF-abncgation eventually won 
their way with everyone who came in 
contact with her, but she could never 
have done a tithe of the great work she 
did if she had not had great powers 
of organization, and that divine com- 
mon sense which is the best kind of wis- 


dom. She was fortunate in her husband, 
who encouraged her and worked ^vith 
her in every possible way. No greater 
woman has liccn connected with Aus- 
tralia. 

Sessiofiftl Pofuirs of the House, of Lotds, vol. 
23, p. J07; Margaret Swann, Caroline Chisholm 
the ImmigvauU* friend; S. Sidney, The Three 
Colonics of Australia; 1 ). Mackenzie, Memoir in 
The fmigrnnL's Gtiide to Australia; Eneas 
Mackciuie, Monoirs of Mrs Caroline Chisholm; 
R. Thcrry, Reminiscences; Historical Records of 
Aiistralin, ser. I, vols XXIIT to XXVT; Margaret 
Swann, Journal and Proceedings Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Society, vol. VI, pp. 134-51; 
The Times, March 1877, p. G, for date of 
death. 

CHRISTISON. Robert (1837-1915), 
Queensland pastoralisl and pioneer, 
sixth son of the Rev. Alexander Christi- 
son and his first wife, Helen Cameron, 
was born at Fouldcn near Berwick-on- 
IVeed on 8 January 1837. Educated by 
his father, he was sent to Melbourne at 
15 years of age with his brother Tom. 
about a year older. They arrived on 1 
August 1852 without either friends or 
money. Robert obtained work at Werri- 
bee on the station owned by the Chirn- 
sides, and became a good boxer, horse- 
man and horse-breaker. When about 
20 years of age, he had some experiences 
as a steeplechase rider, and desiring to 
get capital to buy a farm he tried gold 
mining, but with little success. He en- 
deavoured to join the Burke (q.v.) and 
Wills (q.v.) expedition in 3860, but his 
letter was unanswered. Having tried 
some exploring by himself and discovered 
that positions could not be determined 
without scientific knowledge, he returned 
to Melbourne and took lessons in navi- 
gation. In 1863 he went to Bowen in 
North Queensland, and crossing the 
mountains engaged himself as a shep- 
herd for three months to learn the con- 
ditions of the country. He then returned 
to Bowen, bought stoi-es. and with a 
black boy and several horses struck west. 
By pure chance he met William Lands- 
borough, the explorer (q.v.), who told 
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him of good land farther out on the 
western watershed. Christison found this 
countr)^ and went farther west still, but 
finding ivater growing scarcer, returned. 
Then realizing that settlement was al- 
ready spreading in that direction, he 
rode hard back to Bowen and obtained 
an occupation licence for country which 
he called Lammennoor. Two days later 
another man applied for the same 
country. 

Christison had been just in time, but 
the next problem was how to obtain 
stock, and his own savings were small. 
Meeting a man named Adam, who had 
a small flock, they entered into partner- 
ship, and the sheep were taken to Lam- 
mermoor. The men worked early and 
late, first in constructing a fold so that 
the sheep would be safe from dingoes 
at night, and then in building a house. 
Another problem was the aborigines. A 
vicious circle had been created. A settler 
had shot some blacks, concluding they 
had stolen his sheep; the aborigines re- 
taliated by killing another settler and 
his family; then the settlers banded them- 
selves together, prepared to wipe out 
any aborigines they met. Chxdstison de- 
cided to try what kindness could do. 
Capturing a young aborigine, he treated 
him so well that he was glad to work for 
him, and presently he was sent back to 
his tribe as an ambassador. The abor- 
igines were to camp on the far side of 
the waterhole; Christison would not 
harm them and they in return must not 
harm him; they could kill the native 
game but must not kill horses or sheep. 

So the compact was made. Both men, 
however, fell sick and Adam decided to 
sell his sheep to his partner and return, 
and Christison then sent for his two 
brothers, Tom and William, Christison 
explored farther west, on one occasion 
nearly dying of thirst, but his continual 
difficulty was his want of capital. He 
managed to obtain some cattle from a 
neighbouring squatter, Robert Gray, by 
arranging that the three brothers should 
do his shearing in exchange for unbrand- 
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ed weaners. But it was a great struggle 
to keep going. Often they had no flour, 
and lived entirely on mutton and portu- 
lacca. In 1870 he tried to sell 7000 
sheep, but the only offer he received 
was one shilling and sixpence a head. 
So with three men he set off to drive 
them to Adelaide. He reached the Dar- 
ling River and following it down to 
Wi'interiga, was glad to receive six shil- 
lings and ninepence a head for them. 
He was endeavouring to find which was 
the most suitable breed of cattle and 
decided on Herefords, but he still had 
not sufficient capital. The position 
slowly improved, and he w^as able to 
build a better homestead in which his 
book shelves had a prominent place. 
He was much grieved at the loss, by 
drowning, of his brother William, in 
February 1874, and soon after his father 
died. In 1877 he was able to pay a visit 
to Scotland, and there met his uncle, 
Sir Robert Christison Bart, physician in 
ordinary to Queen Victoria, in Scotland. 
They became great friends and the old 
man lent Christison a considerable sum 
on mortgage of his property. Christison 
returned to his station and bought his 
Herefords. He had married in Scotland, 
but his wife died not long afterwards, of 
malarial fever. In i88i he became inter- 
ested in the frozen meat trade, went to 
London and formed the Australian Com- 
pany Limited, which was granted a lease of 
Poole Island near Bowen, North Queens- 
land. At that time there was no market 
in North Queensland for fat cattle, and, 
though the project proved a failure, it 
was a plucky pioneer effort to bring a 
new source of wealth to Australia. Chris- 
tison visualized that success would only 
be a matter of time, and refused to worry 
over his own losses. He made large 
dams on his property in some districts, 
and sank artesian bores in others. He 
had to face many difficulties, mueh of 
his land w^as resumed, and in 1891 he 
was involved in the great shearers' strike. 
Pests and droughts added to his troubles, 
but his care in providing dams and 
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his refusal to over-slock, stood him in 
good stead. Even then he was not far 
from complete ruin in 1903. After the 
rains came he was able to sell his station 
and retire to England. He bouglu an 
estate at Louth, Lincolnshire, and lived 
there from 1910 until his death on 25 
October 1915* He was married twice; 
his second wife sui'vivcd him with a son 
and two daughters. One of his daughters, 
Mrs M. AL Bennett, wrote his biography. 

Chidstison's success in living in amity 
with the aborigines was a remarkable 
achievement in view of the conditions 
of the time, and it was characteristic of 
the man that when he sold his properties, 
he would not discuss anything until the 
right of the aborigines to I'cmain on the 
station as their home, was settled. As 
a pioneer, he showed that much could 
be done with the nonhorn inland 
country, by the conservation of water, 
and his name will always be honourably 
remembered for his early connexion 
with the Queensland frozen meat trade. 
He was a humane, kindly and honourable 
man, a great pioneer, com'agcous and 
untiring. 

M. M, Bennett, Christison of I.amniermoor\ 
R. Gray, Reminiscences of India and North 
(hiecnsland; J. T. Cntclicll and J. Raymond, 
A History of the Frozen Meat Trade; The 
Times, 29 Oclobcr 1915; DebretFs Peerage, etc., 
i 87 <j. 

CHURCH, Hubert Newman Wigmore 
(1857-1932), poet, was born at Hobart, 
Tasmania, on 13 June 1857, the son of 
Hubert Day and Mary A. Church. His 
father, a barrister, came from Somerset, 
and was a descendant of the family of 
John Hampden. Hubert Church was 
taken to England when eight years old, 
and was educated at Guildford and 
Pels teach When about i6 years of age 
he went to New Zealand and some years 
later joined the treasury department at 
Wellington. In 190*? his first volume of 
verse, The West Wind, was published 
at Sydney, which was followed in 1904 by 
Poemst published at Wellington, New 


Zealand, and Egmoni, ut Melbourne in 
190B. In 1911 he retired from the 
New Zealand public service, and in 
1912 went to Melbourne. There he 
coiled ed the best of his poems from 
his earlier volumes and published them 
with 10 additional pieces under the 
title of Poems, In 1913 he went to Eng- 
land and during the war was engaged 
in voluntary war-work. In 1916 he pub- 
lished a novel. Tanks, a New Zealand 
Yam, and in 1919 returned to New Zea- 
land. He went to Melbourne in October 
1923, where he became well-known in 
literary circles, and was much liked and 
admired. When he was 12 years old 
he was struck on the head by a cricket 
l^all and he became completely deaf. 
Thrown much on himself, he read 
largely and it was a pleasure to con- 
verse with a man whose mind was so 
well stored, even though one side of the 
conversation had to be written clown. 
He died on 8 April 1932. In December 
1900 he married Catherine Livingstone 
McGregor, who survived him without 
issue. 

Personally, Church was tall and well- 
built, courteous in manner, with a kindly 
appreciation of the work of other men* 
His poems will be found in several an- 
thologies, and his excellent tcchiiicpie, 
sense of music and poetic urge, joined 
with a dignified restraint, entitle him 
to an honourable place among the better 
poets of Australia and New Zealand. 

A. G. Stephens, Note in The West Wind; in- 
formation supplied by Mrs Church; personal 
kno^dedge. 

CLARK, Andrew Inglis (1848-1907),. 
federalist and constitutional lawyer, son 
of Andrew and Ann Inglis Clark, was 
born at Hobart, Tasmania, on 24 Feb- 
ruary 1848. He was educated at the 
Hobart high school, and on leaving, 
entered the office of his father, who was 
an engineer and iron-founder. He did 
not begin to study law until he was 24 
years of age, and it was nearly five years 
before he was admitted to practise in 
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January 1877. He first distinguished 
himself in the criminal court and later 
obtained a large general practice. Elec- 
ted to the house o£ assembly for Nor- 
folk Plains in July 1878, he was de- 
feated in 188s and was out of parlia- 
ment for five years. In March 1887 he 
was returned for South Hobart, and at 
once became attorney-general in the 
Fysh (q.v.) ministiy^, which remained in 
office until August 1892. In 1890 he 
represented Tasmania at the Melbourne 
conference on federation and again at 
the Sydney convention of 1891. He had 
prepared a complete draft constitution 
for the use of this convention. He was a 
member of both the constitutional com- 
mittee and of the judiciaiy committee, 
the only one of the 45 represen- 
tatives to be on more than one com- 
mittee. He was also a member of the 
sub-committee of four that completed 
the drafting of a bill to constitute the 
Commonwealth of Australia. Sir Samuel 
Griffith (q.v.) is generally believed to 
have taken the most important part in 
the drafting of this bill, but there is 
no doubt that Clark’s special knowledge 
of the constitution of the United States 
must have been of great value, “That 
our constitution so closely resembles 
that of the United States is due very 
largely to his influence” (B, R. Wise, 
The Making of the Australian Com- 
monwealth, p. 75). He had been sent 
to England to represent the Tasmanian 
government in a case before the privy 
council in 1890, and on his way home 
visited the United States. He afterwards 
twice visited America, and always took 
a special interest in it. From April 1894 
to October 1897 he was attorney-general 
in the Braddon (q.v.) ministry, and in 
1896 was responsible for the act which 
brought in the Clark-Hare system of 
voting in Tasmania. He resigned from 
this ministry on acount of a difference 
with his colleagues and became leader 
of the opposition. He was not a candi- 
date at the election of Tasmanian repre- 
sentatives for the 1897 federal convention. 


and did not approve of the bill in its^ 
final form. In 1898 he was made a judge 
of the supreme court of Tasmania, and 
in 1901 published a book. Studies in 
Australian Constitutional Law, He died 
on 14 November 1907. He married in 
1878 Grace Paterson, daughter of John 
Ross, Tv'ho survived him with five sons 
and two daughters. One of his sons, 
Andrew Inglis Clark, born in 1882, edu- 
cated at Plutcliins School, Hobart, and 
the university of Tasmania, became a 
judge of the supreme court of Tasmania 
in 1928. 

Clark exercised a great influence in 
Tasmania. He had a passion for know- 
ledge, he was intensely interested in the 
welfare of his fellow-men, and his house 
was for long a centre of culture and 
learning in his native town. An excellent 
constitutional lawyer, he did good work 
in the Tasmanian parliament, and his 
learning and ability had much effect on 
the movement for federation. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 15 November 1907; B. R. 
Wise, The Making of the Australian Common^ 
wealth; Quick and Garran, The Annotated Con- 
stitution of the Australian Commontvealth; 
)Vko's Who in Australia, 1933; P. Mennell, 
The DicUonary of Australasian Biography. 

CLASJK.E, Sir Andrew (1824-1902), ad- 
ministrator, was bom at Southsea, Hamp- 
shire, England, on 27 July 1824. He was 
the eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel Andrew 
Clarke (1793-1847) and his wife Frances, 
daughter oif Philip Lardner. His father 
entered the army as an ensign when only 
13 years of age, by 1813 became 
a captain and went with his regiment 
to New South Wales in that year. In 
18 18 he was in India, and in 1823 while 
on leave in England was married. He 
returned to Europe in 1833, was created 
a knight of the Royal Hanoverian 
Guelphic Order in 1837, and succeeded 
to the command of his regiment in 
1839. In 1842 Colonel Clarke took his 
regiment to the West Indies and was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of St 
Lucia, which he left in 1844. In the foL 
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lowing year he was appointed governor 
o[ WcstCM'ii Australia, where he arrived 
on *>() January 1846. He became ill not 
long afterwards and died on 1 1 Febru- 
ary 1847. 

Owing to his lather's absence from 
home, Clarke was brought up by his 
grandfather, Dr Andrew Clarke, and his 
uncles, James Langton Clarke, who 
afterwards went to Victoria and became 
a county court judge, and William His- 
lop Clarke, the father of Marcus Clarke 
(q.v.). He was educated at the King’s 
School, Canterbury, and the Portora 
School at Enniskillen. At x 6 he entered 
the royal military academy at Wool- 
wich and did a four years' course. He 
took a high place at his final examina^ 
tion, and in June 1844 became a second 
lieutenant in the I'oyal engineers. In 
1845 he was stationed in Ireland and in 
the following year, on his father's sug- 
gestion, applied to be sent to New South 
Wales or Tasmania. In July 1846 he was 
promoted lieutenant aiid sent in com- 
mand of a small detachment of royal 
sappers and miners for service in Tas- 
mania. He sailed in the same ship as 
Sir William Denison (q.v.), the newly- 
appointed governor of Tasmania. A 
few weeks after his arrival he heard of 
the death of his father in Western Aus- 
tralia. 

Clarke's principal reason for coming 
to Australia was the hope that he might 
obtain a position somewhere near his 
father and mother. In the changed cir- 
cumstances he was very glad in 1848 
to go to New Zealand to assist in im- 
proving the communications. Sir George 
Grey (q.v.) was not only pleased to 
have Ills help in making roads, bxit also 
employed him in endeavouring to re- 
concile the Maoris to British rule. How- 
ever, in August 1849 Sir William Deni- 
son wrote to Clarke offering him the 
position of private secretary to the gov- 
ernor. Clarke accepted and, becoming a 
membci* of the legislative council, was 
able to be a tactful mediator between the 
govenxor and the colonists. In May 1853 


he was offered the position of surveyor- 
general of Victoria with a seat in the 
council. He was still under 30 when he 
began his duties, which included not 
only the management of his department, 
but a share in the government of the 
colony. In February 1854 he was pro- 
moted to be captain, in July he acted 
as secretary of an exhibition held in 
Melbourne of the articles to be sent 
to the Paris exhibition, and about this 
time was one of the founders of the 
Philosophical Society, afterwards the 
Royal Society of Victoria. When respon- 
sible government was established Clarke 
was elected a member of the legislative 
assembly for Emerald Hill, and as 
surveyor-general in the first Haines 
(q.v.) mmistry, brought in a bill for the 
establishment of municipal institutions. 
This was passed and Clarke may be 
called the founder of municipal govern- 
ment in Victoria. In 1857 he carried 
a bill largely extending railways in the 
colony, and in March 1858 he was asked 
by the governor, Sir Henry Barkley, 
to form a government. Clarke's request 
for a dissolution was, however, refused 
and he abandoned the attempt to form 
an administration. In 1858 Clarke de- 
cided to return to England. He was 
anxious to obtain the position of gov- 
ernor of Queensland, and considered he 
would be in a better position to advance 
his claims in London. He had good sup- 
port but the position was given to Sir 
George Bowen (q.v,). 

Clarke was much disappointed, but 
carried on his work as a military officer, 
though he found the routine duties at 
Colchester, where he had been placed in 
command of the royal engineers, very 
tedious. Pie was able to do a useful piece 
of work for Victoria by firmly refusing 
to accept obsolete arms for the volunteer 
forces there. In 1863 Clarke, now with 
the rank of major, was sent to the Gold 
Coast to command the forces, and in 
the following year was brought back 
to England to become director of works 
at the admiralty. There be designed 
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iiinny ini])ori:ini ijk lu-ln).; ii:-!- 

Bcnmuia lloaLinj* tlnck in iS-’sS, A: the 
Clicl oi lS(i(; lie Mailed wiu n IP; 

Sue/ ('.anal was (jpenecl. and .su,Si4>v'sied 
an eiideinnnr should I)c made hv 
an rnj'iisli ('oin|i'in' lo j^uithast: the 
canal, hut the jntijjosai was opposed ij\ 
Gladstone and oiheis and noihino cann. 
ol ji. I-’or the nine yeais lioni jSiii to 
1S7-; C.’laiLe ^allied throtteli a series of 
impoiKint w'orks relaiin,i» to the nav\. 
dotks and hailiouis. and in \ra\ 1S7;; 
Vv'as appt)imed ornernor fjf the Stia'c. 
Seiilenicnls. In 1877, iu; i;e<aine a nieni- 
ber of the rouncil of the viceroy of 
India, and head of the public woiks ! 
dcpanincnt. In this position, he fornni- 
laifcd mati\ schemes wJiich uiiffn-tiinattly ■ 
entdd not at the liinc be carried out for 
want of money. Iti iRSi be teas appointed 
conimandaiiL of the scfiool of military 
cnginc.crinpf at Gliathani. and from ■' 
iRHl' to iSSfi tvas inspcctoi’-oeneral of ' 
fortifications and director of trorks, ' 
in whicli position he was able to give 
advice to the .-VusiraliLsian colonics on de- 
fence (jUGsiions. On m<>ic than one oc- 
casion Ik- was acting agent-general for 
Victoria, ami vigorously pressed the .-Vtis- . 
tralian views in connexion with the 
cession of the XeA\’ Hebrides to France. . 
He resigned fiojn his position of inspec- ■ 
Lor-gencral of fonifientions on 25 June i 
3 880, and became a candidate for Chat- ' 
bam in the Jiousc of commons in July ‘ 
188O, as an ardent liomc ruler, bin was 
defeated. In 1891 Clarke acted as agent- 
general for Victoria for a few months, ! 
and holding the same position from I 
November 1892 to April 1894, worked 1 
hard to uphold the financial credit of 
Australia during the 1893 financial crisis. ; 
He tvas again acting agciu-gencral in • 
January 3S97. and two years later the I 
qualilicatioii of “acting” was dropped j 
and be was appointed agcnt-gcncral. 1 
He Jicld this position iinril his death at i 
I.ondon on 29 March 1902. He also acted 
on occasions as agent-general for Tas- 
inania. He married in 18C7 Mary M. E. 
Mackillop, who died in 1895, and was 


])] :i duuginfj. Ih- was (riaied 
G.iJ. iii in G.I.E. 

in j‘'7'^. mid Chr..M.Ci. in Hc 

wa^ r)ivjnio:c (1 toloiici ir. 1872. major- 
in ar-d ]ic:iiii-n;uu-gi:m.i al 

ill iS.Si). 

Glaiko was a genial mr>'\ ol Mi*mg 
U-c:ling^, able and liard-wfii'l ing. He 
only a v'ca.rs in Au-^nalhi, but in 
addition to his woi k for ihc extension 
of rtiilwavs ami munitijjal goviiniueiu, 
lie wtiN) also strong im'luenre lor im 

pio\ed water .'«iipplic‘». lekgrapl; e\- 
len.'iions, and the Uet'ping ol meteoro- 
logical strit islics. He- diew a pension of 
GSocj a \ear fiom A'ictoria. hut this was 
not paid to him while he* wa^ agent - 
general. 

R. H. J.lfe of Licuf-Ccreral l/u' Hon, 

S7r An/ircii! CJurijc: ^frn of the Tiina in 
Austrnliti, 1^78; P. Mcinidl, The Dictiona})' of 
Ann mhis/m: llfo^ynhfn'. 

CJ-ARKE, Gkorck (18231013). N(.‘w 

Zealand pioneer, ccIucationisL. was 
born at Parrainalta, Not South W'alcs, 
on 29 June 1823. His father, George 
Clarke, an early missionary to New 
Zealand, came from Norfolk and arrived 
at Hobart in Scjiicinber 1822. He then 
wcni to Sydney, and while w'aitiug lor 
a ship to New' Zealand, took charge of an 
c.‘»Lablishincni of aborigine^ near Parra- 
matta. The family went 011 to New Zea- 
land in 1S2.J. and settled at Bay ol 
Islands. In 1832 George Ciarkc the 
younger was sent 10 Hobart and went 10 
R. W. Giblin's sdiool. Returning to 
Ncv\' Zealand early in 1837 the boy 
studied vvith the Rev. W. Williams, afier- 
warcls Bishop of '^Vatapu. In 1839 he 
went with Williams to Poverty Bay, still 
continuing hi.s studies, and there ob- 
tained an excellent knowledge of the 
Maori language, and the tnentality 
of rhe Maoris; an invaluable experience 
that he found of great use a year or 
tw’o later. Iji 1840 his father was made 
protector of aborigines by the recently 
appointed licutcnaiit-govei'nor. Captain 
Hobson (q-v.). The seat of government 
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WHS (ransforrccl to tlic site of Auckland, 
aiul iJicrc the elder Cdarke bought a 
large block of land from the Maoris for 
llie govcniincnt. In January 1841 his 
sou was appointed a clerk in the native 
department of the civil service of New 
Zealand. He had already formed the 
ambition of becoming a clergyman, but 
for live years he remained in the govern- 
ment employ, first as an interpreter, then 
as a Maori advocate and protector, and 
eventually as a negotiator with the 
Maoris, lii .all these capacities he did 
most valuable work. He accompanied 
Commissioner Spain during his inqiui;7 
into the claims of the New Zealand 
Land Company, and was fiercely assailed 
by the representatives of the company. 
Eventually the claims of the company 
were considerably reduced. In June 184.] 
Clarke was sent to Otago to assist in the 
purcliase of a large l>lock of land for 
the projected Scotch settlement. Clarke 
had to liglit hard to ]>rcscrve the Maoris’ 
village cultivations and burial* grounds, 
but eventually succeeded, and the sale 
of something over 400,000 acres of what 
is now the province of Otago was con- 
cluded. Clarke wrote out the original 
Maori deed and English translation, and 
took pride in the fact that no dispute 
ever arose subsequently in regard to 
the transaction, For eight of tiie early 
months of 1845 Clarke was in the centre 
of the war with the Maoris, and for most 
of the time was the only representative of 
the government in the district. On 18 
November Governor Grey (q.v.) ar- 
rived and Clarke was at once attached to 
his personal stiilh Grey was anxioxis to 
put an end to the war and eventually 
peace was declared. Clarke said of this 
conflict '*Heke*s war stands cpiitc alone 
in the history of our struggles with the 
Maori race; alone in its magnanimity, 
its chivalry, its courtesy, and, 1 dare say, 
its control by Christian sentiment”. In 
another place he mentions that “Heke 
always said, if fight we must, let us 
fight like gentlemen”. But though Clarke 


could pay these well deserved tributes 
in his account of the great chief, he could 
say little about his own conduct as repre- 
scnlative of the government, which was 
equally creditable. In 1846, greatly to 
the regret of Grey, Clarke resigned from 
the government service. Grey pointed 
out to him that he had splendid prospects 
if he would remain, but his health had 
suffered, he still retained his ambition 
to be a minister of the Gospel, and, 
moreover, he could not reconcile his 
conscience with some of the acts of the 
government. 

From New Zealand Clarke went to 
Hobart and early in 1847 sailed to Lon- 
don and entered at New College. He was 
ordained in the Congregational Church 
in 1851, and at once returned to Hobart 
to become minister of the Collins-strcet 
church. Soo)i a larger church was built 
in Davcy-sircct, and for over 50 years he 
remained its pastor, honqurkl and be- 
loved by all and never losing his appeal 
to the younger people. He took much 
interest in higher education, and was 
long a member and for some years presi- 
dent of the council of education. He 
was one of the founders of the university 
of 'Fasmania, its first vice-chancellor 
from May 1890 to May 1898, and chan- 
cellor from May 1898 to May 1907, when 
he retired. He had given up his church 
work in 1904. He died at Hobart on 
10 March 1913. Apart from his Notes 
on Early Life m New Zealand, which 
appeared in 1903, Clarke’s only publica- 
tions were some separately published 
sermons and addresses and a small col- 
lection oi, Short Liturgies for Congre- 
gational Worship, He also wrote the 
memoir of James Backhouse Walker 
prefixed to liis FMvly Ensmmiia. C^larke 
married a daughter of Henry Hopkins 
and was survived by two sons and four 
daughters. 

Clarke’s career miglit have reached any 
height had he remained in the New Zea- 
land public service, or entered politics. 
Few men have done so much or had such 
prospects before the age of 23, and to some 
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il niiolii ^t*CIn ;in iiniax to Jiri\( 

oivcii iij) lo Ijl conic n clc‘i*<4.yin:in in 

a (■oniparau\cI\ small loun. Bin liis in- 
fluence in ihc nnnininn'L) ui Hobart 
iva^ al\\a\s lelL and its xaliic 

cannot be csiimand by ordinary sian- 
darcb ol sinccys. 

CIcoi''e Clin Vo. Xolrs on Lany Lilt; hi \'fu' 
yA'altiud: Pnprii and Fiufcntincs n\ ihr Iio\al 
Snrirty of rionnnna, 19 1;), Thr Mtuuiy, 

Huljiiri, 11 Mardi Cairndar of the I'n'i 

;'cr.s/cy 0/ T(Lsniinha, kjio. 

CLARKE, J-Ji;\UY Low iiiik ( iSr,o-i 
fourth bidiop and fir^t Anj>licaii arch- 
bishop of xMcIbournc, .son of tlic Rev. 
W. Clarke, of Firbank. Westmorland, 
England, was ])oi n on Xo\cin!)cr 1S50. 
Ffe was cducalc'd at Sedbergh school, 
and, winning- a scholarsliip which rook 
him to St, jolnrs College, Cain bridge, 
graduated B.A. in 1874 as seventh 
wrangler, and M.A. in 1877. Tie was 
ordained deacon in 187.} and jnicsl in 
187.5. and iva.s curare ol St John’s, Iving- 
sion-on-TTiilJ, from 1874 to 1S76. l-ic 
siibsecjucmly licld ^'arious -vicarage.s in 
the north of England dni'ing the next ' 
36 )ears, and was vicar of Hudchnsfield 
when lie was appointed bishop of Alel- 
bouriie iu Fcbjiiary 1905. J)iiring the ! 
period since the resignation of Bishop 
Goc the area of the diocese of 

Melbourne had been much I'educcd by ; 
the 1‘onnation of new dioceses at Bendi- | 
.go, AVangaratta and Gippslnnd. When ! 
Clarke began his work he aj^pointed a . 
commission to tabulaic tlic iiresent posi- 
tion and rulLire needs of the diocese, 
and he later came to the conclusion that 
certain parishes had become loo large 
and needed sub-dividing, that means 
must be found for a more complete 
training of the clergy, and that there: , 
must be an extension of secondary edu- . 
•cation by means of cliurcli schools. In 
1905 Clarke Iiccamc first archbi.shop of 
Melbourne and mc.lropoliiaii of Victoria. . 
He ruled liis diocc.se witli a finn baud 
Tefusing to allo^v himself to be allied to 
any party. Recognizing that what may : 
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be iallL-d ihc pnriiaiiicd and ihc aesiliclic 
of iiiiiKl au i^enrianLiii iu human 
naiurc. lie held tliai tlu guaiesi safety 
would i)»- iouud in a niitidde ( 0 ll 3 •^e. and 
that no good would be done by strain- 
ing alier unifoiinily in minor matters. 
'Ihc- (puMion of the reunion of the 
churcIw'S was given ^oiiie conNideration, 
but IjilIl jji'ogress was made. The^e was, 
however, much expansion iu the ^oc■iaL 
work ol the thin eh, and several 
iiil '‘Ctonclarv were eNlal^li.slK-d, 

iiK hiding the .Melbourne Church of 
England CArW C.iamniar Sthool. and 
Ti inil v Cirainniar St hool. Row. In March 
191M) Clarke went to London 10 attend 
ilie Lanibctli touferenve, and in Xovcni- 
ber resigned Ills ]JO.siiIon as archbisliop 
ol MelboLinic. He lived in rciirement at 
l.Mningloii, 1 lamjxshiri'. and busied him- 
self with literal y woik. Hi.s pLtblisIicd 
wiitings include: flisiory of the Parish 
0/ Drxiwhiity (1899). Addre.'\scs dsln'cred 
in Lufiland and Ausirnliu 
ImsI Things (1910). Slndies in tha Eng- 
tish RrlnrnuUion (1913;. Addresses da- 
Ihrrcd to llir Synod ol the Diocese of 
Mrlhonrtir (191 j), The Consiiiulinns of 
the CxcncKii Provindol and Diocesan 
Synods of the Cliiirrh of England in Aus- 
traVia ( 1918 ^, Couslitiiiional CAmrch Gov- 
crnmenl in the Domitiions Beyond the 
Sras an aiulioritaliv e and coin- 

jnehenshe -work; Death and the Here- 
after (193b). and with AV. X. Wccch a 
History of Sedbergh School (illarke 

died on 23 June j 926. He was given, the 
lionoiary degree of 0 . 1 ). by both Cam- 
bridge a3id ()xford. He married in 3876 
Alice Lovell, claiigluer of the Rev. Canon 
Kemp. She died in ]9i«S. Two sons and 
a daughter survived. 

Clarke ^vas a man of good jjicscnce, a 
-tvitty and lively convcr.saiionalist, inter- 
ested in music and the fine arts, and well 
)(^a(l in tJie j^octs, whom he often quoted 
w'ith c/Tect in his addresses. He -was a 
clear, scholarly and forcible speaker, and 
a Jibcral-jTiindcd and sound adminis- 
trator. His 18 years of oflice at Mel- 
bourne was a lime of steady progress, 
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particularly oti the ctlucutional side of 
the W)ik of his cliiirdi. 

The T})}ies, af, June iQaO; The Arfrus, Mel* 
l)uunu‘. 12 1 June 1 ( 11215 ; Crhrkfnvd's Clerical Dime- 
t<ny, ujiiG; Vrnr- Hooks of the J\}cl bourne Diocese , 

C3LARKE, M/VRCurs Andrew Hislop 
( iS.j^6-i88i), novelist and miscellaneous 
writer, always known as Marcus Clarke, 
was born at Kensington, London, on 24 
April 1846. His father, William Hislop 
Clarke, was a barrister, his mother died 
before he was a year old, Clarke was 
educated at a private school kept by Dr 
Dyne at Highgate, where he spent most 
of his time in reading. He was early 
initiated into the Bohemian life of the 
period by visitors to his home, but his 
father died .when the boy was iG, 
leaving only a few hundred pounds, 
though he had apparently been in pros- 
]>croiis circinnstaru cs. Clarke's unde, 
James Langton Clarke, who %vas a county 
court judge at Melbourne, suggested he 
should try his fortune there. He arrived 
on 7 June 18G3 and obtained a position 
in the Bank of Australasia, but was 
found to be quite unfitted for that kind 
of work. In 1865 he was on a station 
near Glcnorchy where he remained for 
two years and began writing sketches for 
the magazines. Early in 1867 a Dr Robert 
Lewins visited the station and met 
Clarke. He was much impressed -with his 
ability, and on returning to Melbourne 
recommended him to the editor of the 
Argvst and Clarke became a member of 
the literary staff of that paper. He found 
it impossible to carry out the ordinary 
routine tasks of a journalist, but re- 
mained a contribxttor for several years. 
In 1868 lie became proprietor and editor 
of the Colonial Monthly to which his first 
novel. Long Odds, was contributed. It 
appeared in book form in 1869 with a 
dedication '‘to G. A. W. in grateful 
remembrance of the months of July and 
August". This has reference to the fact 
that during those months Clarke was 
suffering from the effects of a serious 
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accident in ihc lumling field, and Wal- 
stiib carried on the story while he was 
incapacitaled. In i8t)8 the Yorick Club 
was founded with Clarke as its first sec- 
retary. Other members were Adam Lind- 
say Gordon Henry Kendall (q.v.) 

and George Gordon McCrae (q.v.), and 
these men made Melbourne the literary 
centre of Australia. In the following year 
Clarke started a weekly salirical paper 
called Humbug wliich, however, lasted 
only three months. On 22 July 1869 he 
was married to Marian Dunn, a rising 
young actress of the period. Clarke at this 
time was making his living by journalism. 
He noxv tried his hand at drama and his 
adaptation of Charles Reaclc's novel 
Foul Play was prochicecl at Melbourne 
with Init moderate success. He then in- 
terviewed the proj>riclors of the Aus- 
tralian Journal and suggested that he 
should write a .serial novel dealing with 
the convict days. The first instalment of 
his well-known novel His Natural Life 
a])pcarcd in the issue for March 1870, 
In June Clarke was given the appoint- 
ment of secretary to the trustees of the 
public library. No man was less fitted 
by training and temperament for this 
position, but much was forgiven on 
account of his personal charm and his 
powers as a writer. For the Christmas 
season of 1870 he wrote the woi'ds of the 
pantomime Goody Two Shoes, and his 
Old Tales of a Young Country was pub- 
lished in 1871, He was steadily writing 
the instalments of His Natural Life, 
though later on he found it very difficult 
to be up to time with them. In the issue 
for December 1871 the proprietors of 
the Australian Journal, in apologizing 
for the absence of the usual monthly 
instalment, stated that altliough they 
had delayed publication they had been 
unable to obtain "either copy or explana- 
tion". The story was published in book 
form in 1874 differing in some parti- 
culars from the serial issue. On the 
advice of Sir Charles Gavin Duffy (q.v.) 
some portions had been omitted and a 
new prologue was written. In later edi- 
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tions the book is sometimes (ullcd /'o/ 
the Term of his Natural Life. IJiis liile 
is given to the edition of the ‘jLory ^Miecl 
by Angus and Robertson in iijyc) \vhic]'i 
is stated to be the “first conipleic eel it ion 
in book form“. A short nmcl 'Tirixt 
Shadoio and Shine was publislicd in Mel- 
bourne in 1875, but did noi go inio a 
second edition until many years aft ti- 
the author’s death. Much of tins ivoik 
was done under great anxiety. He liad 
early fallen into the hands of the uuniey 
lenders, and in 1874 had bet n compelled 
to become insolvent. His indusfry T\as 
unfailing but he had no sense of busi- 
ness. Among his activities of this period 
were a play called Plot, -ivhicli had a 
fairly successful run in 1873, much local 
journalism, and two or thn‘<; pan 10- 
mimes. He was also tlie Mcllioiirne cor- 
respondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph. He had a fair salary and one way 
and another must at time.s have had a 
good income. Probably, as one of liis 
biographers suggested, he had no concep- 
tion of what was meant by 60 per cent 
interest. In 1877 he did a piece of hack 
work, a History of Australia, for the use 
of schools. He had been appointed sub- 
librarian at the public library in 1873, 
but his work there must always have 
been subordinated to his literary -work- 
in 1880 he became involved in controv- 
ersy with Bishop Moorhouse (ci-v.); he 
load a facile pen but it is doubtful 
whether he had the knowledge to fit him- 
self for controversy of this kind. His 
private affairs were again iinolvcd 
about this period, and to add 10 his 
worries he had been appointed agent 
for his cousin Sir Andrew Cllarke (tj.v.), 
with a comprehensive power of airorney- 
Clarke was as little fitted to look after 
the affairs of another man as his owji. 
In July his estate was again sequestrated 
and, worn out by anxiety ajid disappoint- 
ment, he died on Au^st 1881, leaving 
a widow and six young children. Shortly 
before his death he was a caitdidate for 
the office of public librarian, but the 
position was given to Dr T. F. Bride. 
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Manila Clarki: wa*) slum and .blight 
will) -.1 Jilt'.* remarkuhle lor iu beamy, 
liis wit \o;s j)olishctI. his Juniifnir re- 
fined. lu. luul gu"U poweis of desiiip* 
ii(jn. and a sliglu suuicf did no: del i act 
horn his cliaini as a con\crsaiionali.st. 
Jle was an oxcelicau though urictjiial 
joiiinalisL. ajid Ik* wrote some gotKl light 
\ei.se. Ills bkeich:s of the eari\ da\s in 
Old TaUw of n Younu Cffimhv 
.still retain their interest, and ol his 
no\cls LoH‘^ Odds (J8b(j) is good in its 
wa\. Shndfru: and Slime (1875). 

and Chidioch Tichhounie, published 
posiInimoLisJy in 1893, might, however, 

I have been written by any fairly coinpcteni 
! writer of the period. JJis Natural Life is 
* his title to fame. A powerful story of a 
grim period, it triuin[)h.s over its minor 
ini])robal)i!it ICS, and its reader is carried 
on l)y its pure hinuau interest to the last 
; word. 

ITainilii'jn Mstekinnon. hmuTapliv piefixeil 10 
the Aushtil F.clifion of ilie Sclccirrl Works of 
I Mfonis Clarkr: H. C. Tinner in The Dexwlop- 
7I1C70 of Anstruliiin JJteitniire\ D. IKrne, .-Jii.s- 
•j iratinu 1Vrucis\ A. AV. Ri'azier, Marcus CV/Wee: 

I fJis Walk atifl Genius', M. M. Giccn, Au Onl- 
1 line (}J Avsirnliiin IJiarature. A list ot Clarke’s 
I noiks will 1)L* Jouncl on pp. fi^-.i, oE The Mfirrus 
' ('.Iff ike Meiiifirial T'aluiitr, which also Iia^ a 

■ pojti:iiL. and a liivge amount of intornialicni is 
; indiKled in the hiblingiaphies and comnien- 

tai’Y in T*'. Morris Miller’s AustraUim Liieralurc. 
. Sec also, Samuel R. Simmons. Mnrrus Clarke 
\ anti Lhc Writing of "Long C)tlds'\ 

■ CLaARKE, Bra-Nwiiite (1798- 

; 1878), geologist, was bom at East .Rei-g- 

■ hoji, Suffolk, on 2 June 1798. Educated 
I at Dedham Grammar School he weiii to 
I Jesus C.'ollege, Cambridge, in October 
I 1817. and in 18 ig entered a poem for 

■ the Chancclloi's gold medal. Tiiis was 
j aivarded to MaciiiiJay, but Clarke’s poem 
i Pompeii, })nhlislu‘d in the same year, 

' was placed second. He obtained the dc- 
' gree of B.A. in 1821, entered holy 

I orders, and hcicnnie a curate first at 
1 Ranisliolt and tlicn at East Bcrgholt. 
j fie was also niastci- of the Free ScIkjoI 
' of East Bcrglioll for about iS months in 
; 1830-], H(f continued the geological 
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fmd luinci illogical studies he had bcj»un 
inulcr FroFessor Sc^dgwirk at Canibrid«e, 
and enlarged his kiunvledgc by taking 
trips io the continent. He had become 
an M.A. in iBa.i* In lie was pre- 
sented (o a Jiving in Dorset and became 
one ol' tlic cliapjains of the bishop of 
Salisbury, but in 18^^59, partly for reasons 
of h(;al(h, iic decided to go to Australia. 
Ho liad been commissioned by some of 
his Englisli colleagues to ascertain the 
extent and character of the carbonifer- 
ous formation in New South Wales 
(Clarke’s letter to Sydney Morning 
Hernidy 18 February 1852), but soon after 
his arrival in May 18^59 he became head- 
master of The King’s School, Parramatta, 
until the end of i8.|{). He had charge of 
the p,arish of Castle Hill and Dural until 
his transfer to Camphelltown in 
but later in that year lemovcd to tlic 
parish of Willoughby in North Sydney, 
He was to remain there for sO years. 
Early in 1844 he showed Sir George 
Gipps ((J.V.), then governor of New South 
Wales, some si:)ccimcns of gold he had 
foxind. Sir George asked him where he 
had got it, and when Clarke told him 
sfiid “Put it away or we shall have our 
throats cut”. Clarke, in his evidence be- 
fore the select committee on his claims, 
which sat in 1861, stated that he knew 
of the existence of the gold in 1841. He, 
however, agreed with Gipps that it might 
not be wise to announce the presence of 
gold in the colony. He continued his 
clerical duties, but was occasionally lent 
to the government to carry out geologi- 
cal investigations. In August 1849 he an- 
nounced the discovery of tin in Australia, 
and towards the cud of 3853 he was 
given a grant of £1000 by the New 
South Wale.s government for his services 
in connexion wnth the discovery of gold. 
A similar sum was voted by the Victorian 
parliament. In i86o his Researches in 
the Southern Gold Fields of New South 
Wales f a volume of some three hundred 
pages, was published at Sydney, and 
went into a second edition in tlie same 
year. He continued his geological in- 


vc'siigations all his life, and did parti- 
cularly \aliiablc work in connexion 
with the permo-carbon iferous coalfields 
of South Wales. He discovered 

secondary (Clrclaceous) fossils in Queens- 
land iu 18G0 and gave the first account of 
Silurian fossils in Australia. It was on 
his suggestion that search was made for 
gold in New Zealand. He resigned his 
clerical clnu'gc in 1870, in 1876 was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London, and in 1877 he received the 
award of the Murchison medal of the 
Geological Society of London. He 
finished the preparation of the fourth 
edition of his Rem arks on the Sedimen- 
taiy farmalions of New South Wales on 
his eightieth birthday, and died about 
a fortnight later on ifi June 1878, Clarke 
married and was survived by at least 
one son. Me was for long a vice-president 
of tlie Royal Society of New South 
W^ale.s, and his portrait was painted for 
the society in 1876. In 1878 the society 
founded the Clarke memorial medal in 
his honour. 

Clarke did a large amount of writing. 
He published two substantial volumes 
of poems, TJte River Dement . . . and 
other PoemSj 1822, and Lays of Leisure 
1829 . He also published some sermons 
and was responsible for probably more 
than 200 scientific papers. He came to 
Australia with a fine equipment, having 
personally examined the most famous 
formations in Europe (see G. B. Barton’s 
Litevahire in New South Wales, pp. 163- 
i6fi). He was thoroughly conscientious, 
and somehow contrived to carry out his 
clerical duties in spite of the time de- 
voted to science. That his profession 
meant something to him is shown by the 
fact that more than once he refused 
important sciexitific positions at a higher 
salary than he was receiving. He was 
the father of geology in Australia, and 
had a great influence on the work done 
in his time. After his death the New 
South Wales legislative assembly voted 
£7000 for the purchase of his invaluable 
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collection of fossils and other objects and 
his scientific library. 

John Smith, Aniiivcrsary Address, Journal and 
Proceedings of the Roval Society of Nexv South 
Wales, 1879; Sydney Morning Herald, 17 June 
1S78; Progress Report on the Claims of the Rev, 
W, D, Clarke, f NS.W,, 
May 1861; P. "'’.i .1 i \ ■ . of Aus^ 

tralasian Poetry ' i . » . 7 . ■ i , of the 
Rev, U'. Clarke, S)dnc), i815o; E. Skeats, 
David Lecture, 1933, Some Founders of Aus- 
tralian Ge<dogy\ G. B. Barton, IJleratuie m 
New South, W. B. Clarke, Researches m the 
Southern Gold Fields of New South Wales, 
pp. 290-4; S. At. Johnstone, The History of 
the Ktng*s School, Parramatta. 

CLARKE, Sir Williaai John (1831- 
1897), pastoralist and philanthropist, was 
the son of William John Turner Clarke 
(1804-1874), an early Tasmanian colon- 
ist, who acquired large pastoral proper- 
ties in Tasmania, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. He settled 
afterwards in Victoria and beqame a 
member of the legislative council. On his 
death in 1874 his eldest son W^illiam 
John Clarke was left the Victorian 
estate. He was born in Tasmania in 1831 
and in 1850 crossed to Victoria, had 
experience on his father's properties in 
both Victoria and Tasmania, and in 
186a settled permanently in Victoria and 
acted as manager for his father. He took 
some interest in local government and 
was chairman of the Braybrook Road 
Board. On the death of his father he 
found himself wdth a very large income, 
much of which he began to use for the 
benefit of the state. His largest gifts 
were £i 0,000 for the building fund of 
St Paul's cathedral and £7000 for Trin- 
ity College, Melbourne university. He 
was elected a member of the legislative 
council for the Southern Province in 
1878, but never took a prominent part 
in politics. In the same year he was 
appointed president of the commission- 
ers of the Melbourne international ex- 
hibition which was opened on i October 
1880- In 1883 be gave 3000 guineas to 
found a scholarship in the Royal College 
of Music, and for many years he bore 


the full expense of the Rupertswood bat- 
tery of horse artillery at Sunbury. He 
took interest in various forms of sport, 
his yacht, the Janet, won several races, 
but he was not very successful on the 
turf; the most important race he won 
being the V'.R.C. Oaks. Pie was the 
patron of many agricultural societies 
and did much to improve the breed of 
cattle in Victoria. Before the establish- 
ment of the Victorian department of 
agriculture he provided a laboratory for 
R. \V, E. Mclver, and f>aid him to lecture 
on agricultural chemistry in fanning 
centres. In 1886 he was a member of the 
Victorian commission to the Colonial and 
Indian exhibition, and in the same year 
Cambridge gave him the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. He was well-known also 
as a freemason and became grand master 
of the United Grand Lodge of Victoria. 
In his later years, although his interests 
lay principally in the country, he lived 
at his town house Cliveden in East Mel- 
bourne. He died suddenly at Melbourne 
on 15 May 1897. He was created a bar- 
onet in December 1882. He married (1) 
in i860 Mary, daughter of the Hon. 
John Walker and (2) in 1873 Janet 
Marian, daughter of Peter Snodgrass, 
M.L.C., who survived him with two 
sons and two daughters of the first mar- 
riage, and three sons and two daughters 
of the second marriage. 

Clarke's name was a household word 
in Victoria. He was kindly, hospitable, 
and rather retiring fay nature, content 
to be a good citizen who desired to use 
his wealth wisely. He made few large 
donations but his help coxdd constantly 
be relied on by hospitals, charitable in- 
stitutions, and agricultural and other 
societies. He cut up one of his estates 
into small holdings and was a model 
landlord, and he showed much foresight 
in allying science with agriculture by 
employing Mclver as a lecturer. His 
second wife, Jfanet Lady Clarke, who 
had been associated with him in philan- 
thropic movements, kept up her interest 
in them, especially in all matters relat- 
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ing to women, nniil her death on 28 
April 1909. One o£ llicir sons, Sir Frank 
Clarke, went into politics and was a 
member of several Victorian ministries. 
He became president of the legislative 
-council ill 192^5 and held that position 
for nearly 20 years. He was created K.B.E. 
in 1928. 

The Ar(!;u 6 f and The Age, Melbourne, 17 May 
1^^971 I’* Mennell, The Dictionary of Atistrala- 
sia 7 i Jiwgrajfhy', The Cyclopaedia of Victoria, 
1903; Burke's Peerage, etc., 1S97; Who's Who in 
Australia, 1941. 

CXiAXTON, Marshall (1811-1881), 
painter, son of a Wesleyan minister, was 
born at Bolton, Lancashire, on 12 May 
i8n. He studied under John Jackson, 
U.A., and at the Royal Aqademy school, 
and had liis first picture in the Royal 
Academy, a portrait of his father, the 
Rev. Marshal Claxton, in 1832. In sub- 
sequent years about 50 of his pictures 
were shown at Academy exhibitions. He 
was awarded the first medal in the paint- 
ing scJiool in 18341, and obtained the gold 
medal of the Society of Arts in 1835 
his portrait of Sir Astley Cooper. He 
afterwards worked in Italy for some time, 
and returning to London gained a prize 
of £100 for his ‘‘Alfred the Great in the 
Camp of the Danes’*. In 1850 he went 
to Sydney, bringing with him a large 
collection of pictures, but had little suc- 
cess in selling them. While in Sydney he 
painted a large picture, “Suffer little 
children to come unto me”, a commis- 
sion from the Breonrs«i Br.rdett Coutts. 
In vSeptember (.ia.ssou left Sydney 
for Calcutta, where he sold several of 
his pictures and returned to England 
three or four years .later. He died at 
Loudon after a long illness on 28 July 
1881, He married and had two daugh- 
ters, Adelaide and Florence A. Claxton, 
both of whom were rcjircsented in Royal 
Academy exhibitions between 1859 and 
1867. 

Claxton was a painter of some ability. 
His “General View of the Harbour and 
City of Sydney” is in the royal collec- 
tion in England, and there are two pic- 


tures ])y him in the Dickinson collcc- 
lion at the national gallery, Sydney. His 
portraits of Bishop Broughton and Dean 
Cowper arc at St Paul’s College, the 
university, Sydney, and that of the Rev. 
Robert Forrest in The King’s School, 
Parramatta. 

Sir William Dixson, Journal and Proceedings 
The Royal Austral inn Historical Society, vol. 
IX, p, 168; Ih^an's Diclioiiary of Painters and 
r}ig)/rocrs; W. Moore, The Story of Australian 
All; U. lluoiuc, Allgemcines Lexikon der Bih 
dc 7 idcn Kihistler; A. Graves, The Royal Academy 
Exhibitors; The Times, death notice, 4 Aueust 
1881. 


CLOWES, Evelyn Mary, See Mor- 
DAUNT, Elinor. 

COATES, George James (1869-1930), 
artist, was born at North Melbourne on 
8 August 1869. His father, John Coates, 
was "an artist-lithographer of English 
stock, his mother was the daughter of 
Ephraim Irwin who came from li'eland. 
Fie was educated at St James Grammar 
School, .and at the age ol 15 was appren- 
ticed to a firm of glass-stainers, Messrs 
Fergusson and Urie, Fie attended the 
North Melbourne school of design and 
then joined the evening classes at the 
national gallery, Melbourne. He could 
not, however, attend continuously. His 
lather had died when he was eight years 
old and the boy was sometimes unable 
to afford the comparatively trifling fees. 
Though not tall he was beautifully 
foimed, an excellent swimmer and a first- 
rate amateur boxer. Lionel Lindsay tells 
the story of how a trainer had suggested 
that he should give up art and take up 
a “man’s work”. 

At the national gallery classes he won 
first prizes for drawing and for painting 
from the nude, and before the conclusion 
of his course opened a life class. Among 
the students associated with liim were 
the Lindsay brothers, Max Meldrum 
and George Beil, all destined to become 
well-known as artists. In 1896 he won 
the Melbourne national gallery iravel- 
ling scholarship, and in 1897 went to 
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Europe as did also a fellow competitor. 
Miss Dora Meeson, whom he w’as after- 
w’ards to marry. Coates entered Julien’s 
classes and always felt that he had been 
fortunate in spending his student days 
in Paris at such a good period of French 
art, while Puvis de Chavannes, Monet, 
Renoir, Degas and Jean-Paul Laurens 
were still living. He met Miss Meeson 
again in Paris and they became engaged, 
but as his only income came from his 
scholarship their marriage had to be 
postponed. In 1900 Coates left Paris 
and took a studio in London. He 
obtained employment in supplying 
drawings for the Historian's History of 
the World, but after that ceased there 
was great difiEiculty in selling black and 
white work and portrait commissions 
were scarce. However, on 23 July 1903 
Coates and Miss Meeson were married, 
her father having agreed to make the 
young couple an allowance of £100 a 
year. Augustus John owned a studio 
which he let to them at £50 a year, and 
a long struggle to obtain recognition 
followed. An early success was a portrait 
of Miss Jessica Strubelle, which gained 
an honourable mention at the salon of 
1910 and is now in the Bendigo gallery; 
but Coates did not really come into 
notice until the 1912 Royal Academy ex- 
hibition where he had three important 
canvases hung, “Arthur Walker and his 
brother Harold'*, now at Melbourne, 
“Miss Christine Silver”, and “Mother 
and Child*' now in the Adelaide gal- 
ery. The success of these pictures led to 
some commissions and the financial 
position became easier. The exhibition 
of the painting of the Walker brothers 
in 19x3 at the Socidt^ Nationale des 
Beau?: Arts led to his being elected an 
associate of that society, and full mem- 
bership followed some years later. In 
1915 Mrs Coates brought some of their 
pictures to Australia which were ex- 
hibited in Melbourne and Adelaide. 
However, Coates fell ill, and his wife had 
to abandon a proposed exhibition 
of his work at Sydney and return with 


him to Europe where a holiday in Italy 
soon restored his health. 

IMien the war came Coates joined the 
Territorial R.A.M.C. and worked as a 
ward ox'derly. He was promoted to be a 
sergeant and given charge of the recrea- 
tion room. In April 1919 he became an 
official war artist to the Australian gov- 
ernment, and made several paintings of 
war scenes. But he had felt the strain of 
the war very much, and in April 1919 
was officially discharged as “no longer 
physically fit for war service”. He, how- 
ever, was able to go on with his paint- 
ings of war subjects. In 1921 he revisited 
Australia, exhibitions were held at the 
principal cities, and several pictures were 
sold. Returning to England in 1922 busy 
years of painting followed, but his health 
was often not good. He died suddenly 
on 27 July 1930. 

Coates was a modest, sympathetic man 
who often spared time to give criticism 
and help to struggling artists. His 
modesty tended to delay the full appreci- 
ation of his powers as an artist, and he 
was quite incapable of pushing himself 
or his work. Primarily a portrait painter, 
when opportunity offered he could man- 
age a subject painting with great abil- 
ity showing beautiful feeling for rhythm 
and composition. His painting was 
usually low toned without losing lumin- 
osity, and the drawing was always excel- 
lent. He is represented in the Sydney, 
Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Perth, 
Bendigo, Ballarat, Geelong and Castle- 
maine art galleries, and at the Australian 
war museum, Canberra. Some examples 
of his work are also in English galleries 
and at the Canadian war museum. He 
was survived by his wife Dora Meeson 
Coates, a capable artist, who is also repre- 
sented in Australian galleries. How much 
his wife meant to Coates may be gath- 
ered from the statement made by a 
friend that “he was utterly unhappy 
separated from her**. 

Dora Meeson Coates, George Coates Bis Art and 
His Life; The Argus^ 27 February 1957; private 
information. 
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('.OdKMIRN, Sir John Amcxanker 
(1850-19^9), premier ol' South Aiisinilia, 
son oi' U’liomas (lockbiirn, was born at 
Clorsbk;, Berwickshire, Scotland, on 23 
August 1850, Educated at Choinclcy 
School, Hij»hg'alc, and King’s College, 
I.ondon, he olitaincd the degree o£ M.D, 
London, with first class honours and 
gold medal. He emigrated to South 
Australia in 1875 and, j>ractising at 
Jamestown, began to take an interest in 
municipal all'airs, ,and in 1877 was 
elected mayor of the totvn. In 1884 he 
entered politics as member for Burra in 
the house of assembly, and in the follow- 
ing year became minister for education 
in tlie first Downer (tpv.) ministry, which 
resigned in June 1887. Cockburn had 
been elected for Mount Barker at the 
April 1887 general election and held 
this seat for u years. He became premier 
and chief secretary on 27 June 1889, and 
though only in office for 14 months 
passed some progressive measures includ- 
ing acts providing for succession duties 
and land taxation. After two years in 
opposition Cockburn became chief sec- 
retary in Holder’s (q.v.) cabinet in June 
1892, but this ministry was defeated a 
few weeks later. He joined the Kingston 
(q.v.) ministi7 on 16 June 1893 as min- 
ister for education and for agriculture 
and held these portfolios until April 
1898, when he resigned to become agent- 
general for South Australia at London. 
He took an important part in the federa- 
tion movement. With Playford (q.v.) he 
represented South AusU'alia at the Mel- 
bourne conference in 1890, and he was 
one of its seven representatives at the 
Sydney convention held in 1891. When 
the election of 10 delegates to reprc.sent 
South Australia was held in 1897 there 
were 33 candidates and Cockburn came 
third' on the poll after Kingston 
and Holder. A collection of his 
ai’ticles and speeches on federation was 
published in London in 1901 under the 
title Australian Federation^ As agent- 
general he did very good work, but he 
resigned in 1901 and never returned to 


South Australia, though he continued to 
show his interest in that stale in every 
possible way. He represented Australia 
at workmen’s insurance, eugenics, and 
other congresses held in the early years 
of this century, and he took much inter- 
est in nature study, in child study, and 
in the London school of economics and 
political science. He wrote various 
articles and pamphlets on Australian, 
Imperial and educational subjects, and 
was on the London board of directors of 
several Australian companies. He died 
at London on 26 November 1929. He 
married in 1875 Sarah Holdway, daugh- 
ter of Forbes Scott Brown, who survived 
him with a son and a daughter. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in igoo. 

A picturesque and charming figure, 
Cockburn had a long and busy life of 
which only 23 years were spent in Aus- 
tralia. As minister of education he in- 
stituted arbor day in South Australia, 
and had much to do with the founda- 
tion of the South Australian school of 
mines and industries. He had an alert 
and quick-moving mind, and as a poli- 
tician he was able to sympathize with the 
demands of a growing democracy. He 
worked for payment of members of par- 
liament, for women's suffrage, axid in 
addiuon to legislation for which he was 
jDcrsonally responsible, he was often the 
inspiratioii for advanced legislation 
which was brought into being by other 
men. 

The Times, 37 November 1939; The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, 28 November 1939; DebreWs Peerage, 
etc., 1929. 

COCKBURN-CAMPBELL, Sir Thomas, 
Sec Campbkix, Sir Thomas Cockburn-. 

COCKLE, Sir James (1819-1895), first 
chief justice of Queensland, was the 
second son of James Cockle of Great 
Oakley, Essex, England, and was born 
on 14 January 1819. He was educated at 
the Charterhouse and by private tuition. 
He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in October 1837, and graduated B.A. in 
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1.S42 and ^f.A. in 1B45. He was called I 
to the bar in 1S46 and joined the Mid- i 
land circuit in 1848. In j 86^ on the | 
recommendation of Sir William Erie, 1 
then chief justice of the court of com- 
mon pleas, he was appointed first chief 
justice of Queensland. The position was 
somewhat delicate when he arrived in 
Brisbane, because Mr Justice Lutwyche 
who had been sole judge from the foun- 
dation of the colony, had expected the 
position. Cockle, however, by tact and 
kindliness won over Lutwyche and they 
became fast friends. In 18G6 he was ap- 
pointed senior member of a royal com- 
mission to revise the statute la%v of 
Queensland. This was completed in 1867 
and (Sir) Charles Lilley (q.v.), another 
member of the commission who was 
eventually to succeed Cockle as chief 
justice, stated that the major part of the 
work had been done by Cockle. Though 
his office made him a busy man Cockle 
found time to do much work in mathe- 
matics and to contribute able papers to 
the Philosophical Magazine, and the 
Quarterly Journal of Mathematics in 
ifiigland, and to the Proceedmgs of the 
Royal Societies of New South Wales and 
Victoria. He was president of the Queens- 
land Philosophical Society and published 
some of his presidential addresses deliv- 
ered before it. He visited England in 
1878, and in 1879 resigned his position 
as chief justice. He had been elected a 
fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1854 and of the Royal Society, Lon- 
don, in 1865, and after his retirement 
took much interest in them and con- 
tinued his mathematical writings. He 
was a commissioner for Queensland at 
the Colonial and Indian exhibition in 
1886- He died at London on 27 January 
1895. married in 1855 Adelaide 
Catherine daughter of Henry Wilkin, 
%vho survived him with eight children. 
He was knighted in 1869. 

Socially Cockle gave the impression in 
Brisbane of being somewhat shy and 
austere. It was a small community, and 
he probably fell that it was wise that 


the chid justice should Ije abo\’e the 
battle and remote from the jealousies 
and ambitions of men in pioneer settle- 
ments. In his last years he became a 
regular and popular member of the 
Garrick, Savile, and Savage clubs, Lon- 
don, and was treasurer of the last from 
1884 to 3S89. As a scientist he was much 
interested in the motion of fluids, and 
the action of magnetism on light, but 
he was best known as a mathematician 
who did much research in algebra, 
especially in connexion with the theory 
of differential equations. He worked 
for many years on the problem of ex- 
pressing a root of the fifth degree by a 
finite combination of radicals and rat- 
ional functions, but failed as others had 
done before him. His labour, however^ 
was not wasted and his methods and re- 
sults had much influence on later work 
on the sxibject. As a judge he showed 
himself to be a good lawyer, courteous 
and kindly to the profession, accurate 
and impartial in his thinking, wasting 
no time with unnecessary words, and 
earning the respect and confidence of 
the w’hole community. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
vol, LIX: C. A. Bernays, Queensland Politics 
During Sixty Years; P. Mcnnell, The Dirthmary 
of Australasian Biography. 

COGHLAN, Sir Timothy Augi'stine 
(1856-1926), statistician, son of Thomas 
Coghlan of Irish Roman catholic stock, 
was born at Sydney on 9 June 1856. 
He 'Was educated at Sydney Grammar 
School, in 1873 joined the public works 
department, and became assistant-engin- 
eer of harbours and rivers in 1884. 
When it was decided to ha^-e a depart- 
ment of statistics for New South TV^ales 
Cogjilan was appointed government 
statistician, and began his duties early 
in 1886. The appointment was much 
criticized, but Coghlan held the position 
for 19 years and showed great industry 
and ability in the conduct of it. He pub- 
lished in 1887 the first issue of The 
Wealth and Progress of Nexv South 
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Wales which continued to aj^pcar almost 
at yearly intervals. The thirteenth issue 
covered the years igoo-i. In 1895 ap- 
peared Statistics of the Seven Colonies 
of Australasia 1S61 to 1894, called in later 
issues A Statistical Account of the Seven 
Colonics of Australasia. These books 
vied in interest and value with the ad- 
mirable works that Hayter (q.v.) o£ Vic- 
toria had begun issuing at earlier dates. 
Other volumes issued by Coghlan in- 
cluded Handbook to the Statistical Regis- 
ter of the Colony of Nexo South Wales, 
first issue 1886, and various pamphlets 
•on statistical subjects. He was also the 
author o£ Picturesque New South Wales, 
a popular illustrated guide-book, and 
he collaborated with T. T. Ewing in 
The Progress of Australasia in the Nine- 
teenth Century, published in 1903. 

Coghlan was also registrar of Friendly 
Societies from 1892 to 1905, a member 
of the public service board from 1896 to 
igoo, chairman of board of old age pen- 
sions 1901-5, and was president of the 
economics and statistics section at the 
1905 meeting of the Australasi,an Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. 
In 1905 he was appointed agent-general 
for the state of New South Wales at Lon- 
don and, except for three short breaks, 
held the position until his death. He was 
an excellent man for this kind of work, 
qualified in every way to give informa- 
tion, and to deal with the many loans 
lloated in London. He published in 1918 
in four volumes his most important 
book. Labour and Industry in Australia 
jro7n the first Settlement in 1788 to the 
Establislment of the Commonwealth hi 
190L It is a history of .labour, not a 
history of the labour movement, nor a 
history oT Ausiralia, bill it .should prove 
a mine of iuronnatioii lor the future 
historian of Australia. Ii is especially 
valuable lor its information about the 
prices of commoditifs and the conse- 
quent effect on the social life of the 
people. Coghlan was still carrying out 
his duties, and apparently in good health, 
when he died suddenly at London on 


30 April 1926. He married in 1897 Helen, 
daughter of D. G. Donnelly, M.L.A., 
who survived him with a son and a 
daughter. He was knighted in 1914 and 
created K-.C.M.G. in igi8. 

The Times j 1 May 1926; The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 3 May 1926; Wha*s Who, 1920. 

COLE, Edward William (1832-1918), 
bookseller, founder of the book arcade, 
Melbourne, was born at Woodchurcli, 
Kent, England, in January 1832. He re- 
ceived little education, his father died 
young, and, after his mother had mar- 
ried again, the boy ran away to London. 
In 1850 he went to Cape Colony and in 
November 185s came to Victoria. He 
spent some time on the diggings at vari- 
ous avocations, and on 30 September 
1865 started a book shop at the eastern 
market, Melbourne, witli a stock of 600 
volumes. His total takings at the end of 
October amounted to £15 13s., most of 
which was spent in buying fresh stock. 
He gradually prospered and became 
lessee of the whole of the market, most 
of which was sub-let to small stall-hold- 
ers. He engaged a band, spent a com- 
paratively large sum on advertising, and 
made the market a popular resort. 
Though Cole had little education he 
read a great deal, and in 1867, under the 
pseudonym of *'Edwic", he published 
The Real Place in History of Jesus and 
Paul, which is largely a discussion on the 
validity of miracles. The last paragraph 
of the book stated that it had been writ- 
ten largely to show what Jesus was not, 
and that he hoped to publish another 
book showing *Vhat he really was and 
Paul also, namely that they were two 
honest visionaries**. This volume was 
never published. 

In 1874 Cole took a building fronting 
on Bourke-street near the market, and 
opened his first "book arcade". This busi- 
ness was successful and he also continued 
renting ilie market until 1881, when he 
was unable to secure a renewal of the 
lease on sufficiently favourable terms. 
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He then began negotiations for a build- 
ing lower down Bourke-streer near the 
general post office. This was opened on 
27 January 18S3 and grew into one of 
the great book businesses of Australia. 
The shop iras extended to Little Collins- 
street and afterwards buildings on the 
other side were bought through to the 
Collins-street frontage. The statement 
that there was once a stock of two million 
books is manifestly absurd, but the arcade 
certainly had one of the largest stocks of 
books in the world. Members of the pub- 
lic were invited to walk through tlie 
arcade, and to spend as much time as 
they liked turning over the books or 
even reading them. A large secondhand 
department was on the first floor, where 
a band played every afternoon. The busi- 
ness continued to prosper and Cole even- 
tually opened various new departments 
including one of printing. He compiled 
a large number of popular books, of 
which Cole's Funny Picture Book and 
Cole's Fun Doctor were most successful, 
their sales running into hundreds of 
thousands. He died at Melbourne on 16 
December 1918. He man'ied in 1875 
Eliza Frances Jordan, who predece;ased 
him. Two sons and three daughters sur- 
vived him. 

Cole was below medium height, of 
benevolent appearance and quiet man- 
ner. He started with no advantages and 
gradually found what he could do best. 
His establishment had a considerable 
effect on the culture of Melbourne. The 
business was continued for about 10 
years after his death, when the executors 
decided to close it and sell the properties 
which had now become very valuable. A 
member of his family bought the good- 
will, and the shop was continued for an- 
other 10 years in Swanston-street on a 
comparatively small scale. 

A. Chitty and H. Williams, Incidents in the 
Life of E. W, €ole\ H. WiUiams, £. W. Cole, 
Founder of the Book Arcade; L. Slade, Mel- 
bourne’s Early Booksellers, Victorian Historical 
Magazine, vol. XV; personal knowledge. 
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COLES, Sill Jr.\Kix (1812-1911), poli- 
tician, son of Jciikin and Caiolinc Coles, 
came of an old north of Ireland family, 
and v/as born at S\clnc\ on 19 January 
itS^2. When he was sc\eu yeav'. old his 
family returned to Europe, and lie was 
educated at Christ's Hosintal School, 
London. His parents came to Australia 
again in 185S and settled at Adelaide. 
Coles o])tained a i^osition as a junior 
clerk with the Murray River Xuvigation 
oiiice, but gave this up to become assis- 
tant dispenser and recchcr of stores at 
the Adelaide hospital for three years. 
He then joined the mounlccl police and 
served for three years in the country. 
On leaving this service he became an 
auctioneer and stock salesman and a 
member of the firm of Coles and Good- 
child. The business prospered so much 
that Coles "was able 10 practically retire 
from it before he was 40. He was re- 
turned to the house of assembly as mem- 
ber for Light in 1875, but did not stand 
at the 1878 election as he found that 
the strain of carrying on both business 
and parliamentary duties was too great. 
In 1881 he was elected for Light, after- 
wards merged in Wooroora, and repre- 
sented the district for over 30 years. He 
was commissioner of crown lands from 
June 1884 to February 1885, and com- 
missioner of public works from Febru- 
ary to June 1885 in the second Colton 
(q.v.) ministry and showed himself to be 
a vigorous administrator. He was com- 
missioner of crown lands again in the 
Play ford (q.v.) ministry from June 1887 
to June 1889. In 1890 he was elected 
speaker of the house of assembly in suc- 
cession to Sir John Bray (q.v.), and held 
the position until he resigned, about 
three 'iv^ceks before his death on 6 Decem- 
ber 1911. He married in 1865 Ellen Hen- 
rietta Briggs, who sundved him with 
four sons and seven daughters. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1894. 

Coles was a man of fine presence, dig- 
nified and conscientious. He w^as speaker 
for over 21 years, a record in Australia, 
and until his last illness never missed 
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I silling. He had a great knowledge of ; 
:he standing orders and was firm, taclful, ■ 
ilert and wise. He was thoroughly res- 
pected on both sides of the house, his j 
rulings and requests were always obeyed, ! 
ind under his sway the house of assembly ' 
in South Australia establislicd a high i 
reputation for the orderly conduct of its ! 
business. j 

The Rffristcr, Adeluiile, 7 December 1911; The \ 
4clveui\ei, Adehude. 7 December 1911. | 

I 

COLLINS, David (175 piSio), first i 
governor of Tasmania, was horn on 3 ! 
March 1754. He was the eldest son of j 
General Collins and his wife, Harriet I 
Fraser, and grandson of Arthur Collins i 
the antiquary. He was educated at the | 
Exeter Grammar School, became a lieu- j 
tenant of marines in February 1771, and J 
in 1776 adjutant of the Chatham divi- ■ 
sion. If the generally given year of his i 
birth, 1756, were correct that would 
mean that he was a lieutenant at 14 and 
an adjutant at 20. His monument at 
Hobart states that he was "‘aged 56 i 
years” when he died, and that appears j 
more likely to be correct. He was fight- { 
ing in America in 1775, in 1779 was pro- i 
moted captain, and in 1782 took part in | 
the action when Lord Howe relieved Gib- j 
raltar. He was on half pay for about | 
five years, but in October 1786 received j 
the appointment of judge-advocate of i 
New South Wales and sailed with | 
Phillip (q.v.) in 1787. After his arrival he j 
became colonial secretary to the colony, j 
and as his duties as judge-advocate were 
not heavy, found no difficulty in doing 
the work and in being a much valued 
oEcer. He was a well-educated man but 
had had no training in law, yet practi- 
cally he was the diief justice of the 
colony. In 1791 lie suffered some loss of 
salary on account of the withdrawal of 
the marines to England, and in Decern- i 
ber 1792 applied for permission to return | 
to England- This was given but he did 
not actually leave Sydney until 1796. He 
was then judge-advocate and secretary 


to governor Hunter (q.v.). It is clear 
from a letter of Hunter's to the Duke of 
Portland, that lie valued Collins's services 
very highly. In 179S Collins resigned his 
position of judge-adi ocate, and published 
A?i Account of the English Colony in 
Xeto South Wales, the best of the early 
accounts of the new settlement. It is 
clear from a statement on page 501 that 
the book was actually written in Aus- 
tralia before Collins left, and it has 
great value as a contemporary account 
of the early days to the end of Septem- 
ber 1796. In 1802 the second volume was 
published which carried on the story for 
another four years. G. B. Barton in his 
History of New South Wales says that 
this volume was not written by Collins 
but by Hunter. The evidence for this 
statement appears to be insuEcient, but 
it was of course impossible for Collins 
to write this volume from personal 
knowledge, and it is quite likely that 
Hunter may have supplied him with the 
necessary facts on which it is based. The 
last paragraph of the book ends on a 
despondent note. He speaks of the 
“country in whose service I spent the 
first nine years of its infancy, during all 
the diEculties and hardship— without 
other reward— than the consciousness of 
having been a faithful and zealous ser- 
vant of my employers”.— Probably this 
reached the notice of the authorities, 
for in February 1803 he received his 
commission as lieutenant-governor of a 
settlement to be formed “in Bass's 
Streights”. He sailed in the Calcutta with 
about 330 convicts and arrived in Port 
Phillip on 9 October 1803. He chose a 
bad spot for the settlement on the south 
shore and found the soil poor, and that 
there was little water. Better water was 
found on the east shore near the present 
site of Frankston, but Collins decided 
that tlie country was of a too inhospit- 
able nature, and on 30 Januat7 he sailed 
for Tasmania and arrived in the Der- 
went on 15 February 1804. Collins’s de- 
cision to leave Port Phillip suggests some 
lack of courage or initiative, though 
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it is possible tliat he may have had 
reasons for thinking that he would find 
better land in Tasmania. Governor King 
(q.v.), in a dispatch dated i March 1804, 
spoke of the good accounts Lieutenant 
Bowen had given of Van Diemen's land. 
On 18 February Collins selected for the 
settlement the present site of Hobart. It 
is generally agreed no better choice 
could have been made, and three days 
later Collins stepped ashore and began 
his reign as lieutenant-governor. 

Though the land at Hobart was better 
than that surrounding Sydney, it was 
some time before much food could be 
grown, and several times the settlement 
was on the verge of starvation. Gradu- 
ally huts were built, mostly o£ a primi- 
tive kind, and regulations were issued 
fixing the weekly rations for all hands, 
hours of labour, and the issuing of 
clothes and utensils. The small band of 
free settlers with the party, they num- 
bered fewer than a dozen, were given 
grants of 100 acres each, and every one 
set to work to make the best of the con- 
ditions. But too many of the convicts 
were old and worn out men, few had 
had any experience on the land, and, a 
crowning misfortune, much of the seed 
brought out failed to germinate. In May 
there was an unfortunate affray with 
the aborigines at the settlement at Ris- 
don, which had been formed under 
Lieutenant Bowen before Collins's ar- 
rival, and having received fresh instruc- 
tions from King, Collins took over the 
command of the Risdon settlement, 
placing Bowen in charge for the time 
being. In August Bowen left for Sydney 
taking wdth him most of the Risdon con- 
victs and his small' force of soldiers. This 
was the end of the Risdon settlement, 
but much exploring needed to be done, 
and Collins was fortunate in i*eceiving 
the help of Robert Brown (q*v.), the 
famous botanist, who by his explorations 
during the first year much extended the 
knowledge of the cou 11117, There were 
the usual currency difficulties wliich Col- 
lins got over to some extent by intro- 


ducing a system of promissory notes. But 
of necessity most transactions were car- 
ried out by barter, in which spirits formed 
an important item. A supply of cattle, 
horses and pigs was sent from Sydney, 
but in the starvation years which followed 
it ^vas difficult to feed the stock properly, 
or prevent it from being stolen and 
killed for food. Knojiwood (q.v.) in 1807 
records that three prisoners were sen- 
tenced to 500 lashes each for killing a 
goat. In spite of the brutality of these 
punishments it was most difficult to keep 
law and order. Another problem was the 
prevention of communication between 
free settlers and convicts who had be- 
come bushrangers. Collins wanted a sup- 
ply of food sufficient to last two years to 
be always on the island, but stores con- 
tinued to be sent from Sydney which 
had similar troubles even at this date. 
The population at and near Hobart was 
gradually increased by transfers of sett- 
lers from Norfolk Island. By October 
1808 a total of 554 persons hjad been 
received from this source, of whom 109 
were women and 220 children. In 1809 
Collins was placed in a difficult position 
when Governor Bligh (q.v.) sailed to 
Hobart after his deposition. He treated 
Bligh with courtesy, but after receiving 
dispatches from Sydney, forbad any inter- 
course with him. Nine months later 
Bligh sailed away, and a great anxiety 
was removed from Collins, whose health 
had been feeling the strain of his position 
for some time. He died suddenly on 24 
March 1810 and was buried at Hobart, 
where a monument to his memoiy was 
unveiled in 1838. This states that he died 
on 28 March, the date of the funeral 
having been given in error. Collins mar- 
ried an American woman who signed 
the preface and prepared the 1804 edi- 
tion of his book. The Gentleman^s Maga- 
zine says that his wife survived him with- 
out issue, but Knopwood’s diary refers 
to George and Mary Collins, the son 
and daughter of the governor. The entry 
for 14 February 1805, says: “At eight, 
the governor’s son and self went up to 
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tlisdon in my boat”. Ttvo years after 
Hollins’s death Mrs Collins vas given a 
Dension of £120 a year. 

Collins had a good presence and was 
iff able and friendly with his siibordin- 
ites. In a brutal age, though sometimes 
:)bliged to punish the convicts, he often 
showed gre,at clemency, and he did his 
best to protect the aborigines. As an 
official and administrator, he gets little 
:ommendation and some blame from 
R.usden (q.v.) in his of Australia^ 

md generally the value of his work has 
aot been sufficiently appreciated. He 
ivas an able lieutenant to both Phillip 
md Hunter in New South Whales, and 
as governor of Tasmania he earned the 
love and admiration of his contempor- 
aries. Cut off by distance from any im- 
mediate help, he faced famine cheer- 
Fuily and met bravely and resourcefully 
the many diffiailties that arose in the 
first six years of Tasmanian histor}^ 

The Gcnileman^s Ma:iirinc, 1830. pr. II, p. 489; 
Mabel Hookev, Uohhy Knui-noorl and His 
Times; J. Collier, Introduction to Collins's An 
rlccount nj the Engish Colony in New South 
Wales, 1910 ed.; R. W. Giblin, The Early His- 
tory of Tasmania, vol. II: The Derwent Star 
2nd Van Diemen*s Land Intelligence, 3 April 
1810; Memoirs of Joseph Holt, vol. II, pp. 250- 
5 ; Journal and Proceedings, The Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Society, vol. Ill, p. las; His- 
torical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols I, II, 
[V to VII, ser. Ill, vol. 1 ; W. R. Barrett, 
History of Tasmania to the Death of Lieut- 
Governor Collins in i8jo. 

COLLINS, Tom. See Furphy, Joseph. 

COLTON, Sir John (1823-1902), pre- 
mier of South Australia and philanthro- 
pist, son of William Colton, a farmer, 
ivas bom in Devonshire, England, on 
S3 September 1823. He arrived in South 
Australia in 1839 with his parents, who 
mnt on the land. Colton, however, found 
tvork in Adelaide, and at the age of 19, 
began business for himself as a saddler. 
He was shrewd, honest and hard-work- 
ing, and his small shop e\^entually de- 
veloped into a large and prosperous 
rvholesale ironmongery and saddlery 


business. In 1859 Colton was elected 
a member of the Adelaide city council, 
and on 17 November 1862 was returned 
to the house of assembly for Noarlunga, 
at the head of the poll. On 3 November 
i8(>8 he became commissioner of public 
u’orks in the Strangways (q.v.) ministry, 
but when this cabinet was I’cconstructed 
in May 1S70 he was omitted. He was 
mayor of Adelaide 1874-5, and on 3 
June 1875 joined the second Boucaut 
('q.v.) ministry as treasurer, but he re- 
signed in March 1876. On 6 June he 
formed his first ministry as premier and 
commissioner of public works. His 
ministry lasted until 26 October 1877, 
when it resigned after a constitutional 
struggle with the upper house, which 
had not been consulted about the new 
parliamentary buildings. The govern- 
ment, howe^^er, had succeeded in passing 
a liberalized crown lands consolidation 
bill, and a forward policy of public 
works in connexion with railways and 
water supply had been carried out. Col- 
ton might have been premier again in 
June 1881, but stood aside in favour of 
Bray (q.v.). On 16 June 1884 he became 
premier and chief secretary in his second 
ministry, which in the following twelve 
months passed some very useful legis- 
lation, including a public health act, an 
agricultural crown land act, a pastoral 
land act, a vermin destruction act and 
a land and income tax act. The ministry 
was defeated on 16 June 1885. Seldom 
had a ministry done so much in so short 
a time, but Colton was prostrated by 
overwork and was compelled to live 
in retirement for some months. On his 
return to paiiiament he attempted to 
lead the opposition, but an attack of 
paralysis finished his political career and 
he resigned from parliament in January 
1887. 

Colton paid a visit to England and re- 
gained some of his health. Henceforth, 
he gave much of his time to philanthropic 
•work. It was said of him that no society 
or charitable institution ever appealed 
to him in vain for either financial or 
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personal assistance, if they could show j 
that their aims Tv^ere ^vorthy. He took a j 
great interest in Prince Alfred College, 
and was its treasurer for many years, I 
and was for a time chairman of the 
board of management of the Adelaide 
hospital. He was a great advocate for 
temperance and retained his interest in 
the Methodist Church throughout his 
life. He died on 6 February 1902. He 
married on 4 December 1844, Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Cutting, who died 
in 1898, He was sur\dved by four sons 
and a daughter. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1892. 

Colton never had robust health and 
felt the strain of politics very much; 
twice before his final retirement he was 
obliged to give up politics for a period. 
A man of deep earnestness, rich in sav- 
ing common-sense, he was not a fluent 
orator but on occasions could speak 
with vigour and fire. He was an ex- 
cellent administrator and a great worker 
who commanded the respect of all. Had 
his strength been equal to his will he 
would have taken an even more impor- 
tant part in South Australian politics. 
His life was spent in untiring labour 
for his fellow creatures, and few men 
of his time took so important a part in 
the business, religious, philanthropic and 
political life of the period. 

Burke’s Colonial Gentry, i8gi; The Register, 
Adelaide, 7 February 1903; The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, 7 February 1902; E. Hodder, The 
History of South Australia, 

CONDER, Chajrxjes (1868-1909), artist, 
was the third son of James Conder, an 
engineer, and his first wife, formerly 
Anne Ayres, His ancestors appear to have 
been ordinary middle-class folk without 
any suggestion of artistic talent. Con- 
der’s latest biographer, John Rothen- 
stein, rejects the often-repeated story of 
his descent from Roubiliac the famous 
sculptor. He was born in London on 
24 October 1868 and educated at a 
boarding school at Eastbourne. Little is 
known of his childhood, except that he 


j showed an impatience of restraint and 
j early evinced a desire to practise art. 

In i88,^ ]ie was sent to Australia to work 
I under his uncle \V^ J. Conder, who was 
an official in the lands department at 
Sydney. A few months later he was 
working in a trigonometrical survey 
camp, but was much more interested in 
his sketch book and was already trying 
his hand at painting in oil. After two 
years in the country, Conder returned 
to Sydney and endeavoured to obtain 
ivork as an illustrator. He met A. J. 
Fisher and Frank Mahony (q.v.) who 
helped him to obtain a position on the 
Illustrated Sydney News, Another artist, 
G. Nerli (q.v.), whom Conder met about 
this time, influenced to some extent his 
early paintings. Yet a more important 
influence was to come, for in 1887 Con- 
der met Tom Roberts (q.v.) at Mosman, 
who talked eloquently to him on the 
new theory of art called impressionism, 
A few months later Conder joined 
Roberts and Streeton in Melbourne, 
and worked in the open air at Eagle- 
mont, near the suburb of Heidelberg, 
Conder was then a tall, loosely built 
youth, still under 20 years of age, strong 
in body yet “sympathetic with delicate 
and feminine things*'. So wrote Streeton 
of him, and in another letter he says, 
“Though of the same age, he seemed 
30 years my senior in knowledge 
of humanity and worldly affairs: he knew 
all about Browning, Carlyle, Herrick, 
and the Rubaiyat”. 

Conder had his first success in 1888 
when his “Departure of the S.S. Orient"*, 
exhibited at the Art Society of New South 
Wales, was purchased for the national 
gallery at Sydney. Next year the famous 
9x5 exhibition was opened in Mel- 
bourne on 17 August 1889. Streeton, 
just 21, exhibited 40 pictures, Conder, 
a few months younger, showed 46. The 
prices ranged from one to five guinea, 
and Conder was pleased to have had his 
name before the public and to have made 
between 30 and 40 pounds. He began 
to long for Europe, and in October 
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1S89 his uncle agreed to make him a 
yearly allowance so that he could study 
in Paris. Jn April 1890 he left Australia 
and never returned. In a letter to 
Roberts, dated 2 May, he acknowledged 
his debt to him and to Streeton. 

In Paris he worked hard, he also 
played hard, and at intervals his devo- 
tion to wine and women threatened 
his health i£ it did not greatly affect 
his art. He became an entirely indi- 
vidualistic painter. He may have owed 
something to W'attcau, but his art stood 
apart from the influences of his day, 
though his friend Aiiquetin may have 
helped him to improve his drawing, 
never a strong point with him. He de- 
veloped a gift for painting fans and 
painted much in water-colour on silk. 
He began to be recognized in France; 
the government bought one of his 'water- 
colours and he was made an associate of 
the Societe Naiionale des Beaux Arts, 
He became friendly with William Roth- 
enslein, with Emile Blanche, wdth D. S. 
MacCoil, who in an article in the Studio 
helped to bring his work before the 
British public. He was frequently in 
money difficulties, as the prices obtained 
for his fans were low, often no more 
than 10 guineas, but in 1900 he w’as 
fortunate in meeting a young widow of 
independent means, Stella Maris Bel- 
ford, of the type that is willing to love 
and cherish a genius whatever his frail- 
ties might be. They were married on 
5 December 1900, and her influence was 
strong enough to enable Conder to pull 
himself together to some extent. For a 
time his health improved, but during 
the last three years of his life there was 
a gi-adual brain deterioration. His wife 
did all that was possible, spending the 
whole of her fortune in d'ying to save a 
man whose case was hopeless. He died 
at Virginia Water, near London, on 9 
April igog. His wife died three years 
later. There were no children. 

At the close of the 19th century Con- 
der had a great reputation, in 1938 his 
biographer could say “he is almost for- 


I gotten”. After a well-known artist dies 
a period of depreciation often follmvs, 
and many years pass before it is pos- 
! sible to give the artist his true place, 
j Conder Iiad great imagination, a beauti- 
j fill sense of colour, and exquisite taste, 
j He painted largely from memory, his 
i forms are inclined to be tenuous, and 
1 the drawing is not strong, but it is un- 
I likely that so individual a talent will 
i ever be quite forgotten. Handsome and 
personally charming, the best part of 
j Conder’s life was spent in a world of 
I imagination peopled by his own crea- 
I tions. He is represented in the national 
j galleries at Melbourne. Sydney and Adel- 
! aide, and in the Tate and several other 
European collections. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art] John 
Rothenstein, The Life and Death of Conder] 
R. H. Croll, Tom Roberts, The Father of Aus^- 
trahan Landscape Painting] personal know- 
ledge. 

COOK, Ebenezer Wake (1843-1926), 
'water-colour painter, was born at Mal- 
don, Essex, England, on 28 December 
1843. He was brought to Melbourne in 
1852, and 'tvhen 17 years of age became 
an assistant to Nicholas Chevalier (q.v.), 
who instructed him in painting, wood- 
engraving and lithography. He was one 
of the original members of the Victorian 
Academy of Arts in 1870, and in 1872 
studied under Eugene von Guerard 
(q.v.) at the national gallery of Victoria. 
In that year he won the medal for the 
best water-colour exhibited at the exhi- 
bition of the New South Wales Academy 
of Art. In 1873 he went to London, 
and from 1875 until 1926 was a constant 
exhibitor at the Royal Academy. In 1904 
he published a pamphlet, Anarchism in 
Art and Chaos in Criticism, which was 
follo%ved 20 years later by Retrogression 
in Art and the Suicide of the Royal 
Academy, an attack on all un-academic 
painters from Manet onwards. Cook 
for a time was president of the Langham 
Sketch Club, and an original member 
and honorary secretary of the Royal 
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British-Colonial Society of Artists. He 
died early in 1920. His work was popular 
with some collectors and dealers, but 
it was too often merely pretty when it 
was meant to be beautiiul, and it has 
lew lasting qualities. He is represented 
in the national galleries at Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. 

\V. Moore, T!tc &tnry of Australian Art', Royal 
Academy Catalogues', U. Thicme, AUgemeines 
Lexikoii der Bildcmlen Kumtler, 

COOK, James (172S-1779), discoverer of 
eastern Australia, captain in the navy, 
was born at Marton, Yorkshire, England, 
the second son of James and Grace Cook, 
on 27 October 1728. His father was a 
farm labourer at the time, but improved 
his position by becoming bailiff of Airy 
Holme Farm, near Ay ton, in 1736. The 
boy ^vas sent to a \illage school and 
obtained a little elementary education. 
At 13 years of age he began working for 
his father on the farm, and four years 
later obtained a position in a grocer’s 
shop at Staithes, a village about 10 
miles from Whitby. He was there for 
about 18 months when an unfortunate 
incident led to his leaving. The young 
man had noticed a shilling of unusual 
design in the till, and exchanged it for 
one of his own. But his master had 
also noticed this shilling and missing 
it accused Cook of having stolen it. His 
explanation was accepted, but not liking 
having been suspected Cook decided 
to leave. He was then bound apprentice 
to John Walker, a member of a coal 
shipping firm at Whitby, and made 
his first voyage in the Freelove, a ship 
of some 450 tons. His next ship was the 
Three Brothers, on which he remained 
until the end of his apprenticeship in 
1750. In 1752 he was appointed mate 
of the Friendship, and three years later 
he was offered the command of it. He 
must have made some study of naviga- 
tion in the meantime, and probably had 
improved his general education. He was 
now 27 years old, evidently on good 
terms with his employers, as few men 


at that time would have had the chance 
of commanding a ship at so early an 
age. Cook had, however, decided to 
enter the navy, and was accepted for 
service as an A.B. on 17 June 1755. He 
joined H.M.S. Eagle and a few weeks 
later became master’s mate. The Eagle 
fought a successful action against a 
French ship in May 1757, and while 
it was being refitted Cook lek it. He was 
given a master’s warrant and on go 
July joined H.M.S. Solebny as master. 
In October he was transferred to H.M.S. 
Pembroke, In June 1758 the Pembroke 
%vas working in conjunction with the 
ti*ansports conveying the British troops 
for the assault on Quebec and, shortly 
before this. General Wolfe and Cook 
met in connexion with the positions 
to be occupied by some of the vessels. 
It had been part of Cook’s duties to 
ascertain the safe channels benveen the 
shoals of the river. Cook was on the 
Northumberland in May 1760, surveying 
the St Lawrence, and had acquired a 
considerable knowledge of marine sur- 
veying, as his chart of the river, which 
is still in existence, shows. He also studied 
mathematics and astronomy about this 
period. In January 1763 Cook received 
a special grant of £50 for his work in 
mastering the pilotage of the St Law- 
rence. He was still on the North 
American station in the summer of 
1762, but the Northumberland returned 
to England in November. In April 1763 
he was sent in the Antelope to New- 
foundland to make a sur\’ey of its har- 
bours, and he spent the next five years 
on this work, returning each winter to 
England. In August 1766 he carefully 
observed an eclipse of the sun at one 
of the Burges Islands, near Cape Ray, 
and communicated a report of it to the 
Royal Society. Cook prepared many of 
his charts for publication, and it is a 
tribute to their excellence that they were 
not finally superseded for over 150 years. 

Cook was now at the turning point of 
his career. The Royal Society desired to 
send a competent obsen'er to the South 
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Pacific, so that the transit of Venus 
should be observed on 3 Jtine 1769. 
After much discussion of •^vays and 
means, it was announced in March 
1768 that the King had made a grant 
of £4000 for the cost of the expedition. 
Cookes account of the 1 766 eclipse of the 
sun had impressed the council of the 
Royal Society, and on 26 May 1768 he 
was promoted lieutenant and given com- 
mand of the expedition. His ship, the 
Endeavour^ was only 100 feet long with 
a draught of feet, and was a slow 
sailer, but she was well fitted for her 
special work. There was no secret about 
Cook's sailing instructions in relation 
to the transit of Venus, but he also re- 
ceived secret instructions from the ad- 
miralty to seek for a southern continent, 
and “take possession of convenient situa- 
tions in the country in the name of the 
King of Great Britain”. These instruc- 
tions were published for the first time 
by the Navy Records Society in 1928, 
and Sir Joseph Carruthers (q.v.), in his 
Captain James Cook, R.N., argued that 
the southern continent that the admir- 
alty had in mind was Australia, of the 
eastern side of which, except for a small 
portion of Tasmania, nothing was then 
known. The evidence, however, is against 
this view, though when Cook had car- 
ried out his instructions to proceed south 
from Tahiti in search of this continent, 
and then westward until he fell in with 
the eastern side of New Zealand, it was 
quite within their spirit for him to have 
searched for the eastern side of Australia. 

The Royal Society decided on King 
George HI Island (Tahiti) as the site 
of their station, and one of their fellows, 
Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.), also became 
a member of the expedition, with a suite 
of nine persons, including Dr Solander 
(q.v.) and three artists. On 25 August 
1768 the Endeavour sailed with 94 
persons on board and nearly i8 months* 
provisions. It arrived off Rio de Janeiro 
on jg November, sailed round the Horn 
about the end of January, and reached 
Tahiti on tg April 1769. The last voy- 


ager to ai'rive there had had about a 
hundred cases of scurvy on board. Cook 
had not a single case. He had insisted 
on cleanliness in the men’s quarters, and 
had persuaded the men to eat sauer- 
kraut with their salt meat. Banks had 
adapted himself quickly to the travelling 
conditions, became very helpful to Cook, 
and at Tahiti took charge of the barter- 
ing between the ship and the natives. 
There were seven weeks to spare before 
the date of the transit, which were occu- 
ied in botanizing and studying the 
abits of the natives. The day of the 
transit was fortunately cloudless, and 
Cook and his fellow observer, Green, 
were able to see it in the best circum- 
stances. They were disturbed to find that 
they were not in exact agreement as to 
the moment of contact, but similar dis- 
crepancies occurred among observers in 
other parts of the world, and it was 
found that the cause was that the disc 
of Venus was distorted owing to ir- 
radiation, when apparently making and 
breaking contact with the sun. Cook, 
after spending three months at Tahiti, 
sailed to the westward and discovered 
the Society Islands, and then went to 
the south, and on 7 October 1769 sighted 
the North Island of New Zealand. Dur- 
ing tlie next six months he sailed com- 
pletely round New Zealand and char- 
tered the coast line. He had now only 
provisions for four months, and he had 
to decide whether he would return by 
Cape Horn or the Cape of Good Hope. 
He decided to turn to the west and make 
for Van Diemen’s Land. But the wind 
forced him to the north, and the first 
land he sighted was Point Hicks, near 
the present boundary of New South 
Wales and Victoria. He reached here on 
20 April 1770, and following the coast 
to the north came to Botany Bay on 29 
April. Proceeding to the north the 
Endeavour just escaped being totally 
wrecked on the night of 11 June, when 
she went aground, and was got off with 
difficulty, seriously leaking. The ship 
was successfully beached at the mouth 
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o£ the Endeavour River and temper- i 
arily repaired. Cook ^vas glad to be able ; 
to find a tvay outside the Great Barrier I 
Reef, and on 22 August 1770, on reach- 1 
ing Torres Strait, he landed again and 
took formal possession of the coastline 
to 38^ S. On 11 October he arrived at 
Batavia and remained 11 weeks while 
the Endeavour was repaired. Cook had 
not had a single death from scurvy, but 
at Batavia malaria and dysenteiw were | 
rife, and no fewer than 31 of his 
complement died from these causes. 
The Cape of Good Hope was reached 
in March, and Cook landed in England 
on 13 July 1771. He had been away 
some six weeks less than three years. 
On 14 August he was presented to the 
King, and was given a captain’s com- 
mission. 

Cook started on his second voyage 
on 13 July 1772. Before leaving he had 
visited his parents at their cottage, now 
re-erected at Melbourne. The admiralty 
apparently was not satisfied that the 
often spoken of southern continent did 
not exist, and Cook was now to settle 
the question once and for all. He had 
two ships, the Resolution, 462 tons, and 
the Adventure, 336, and several of the 
men who had been on the Endeavour 
sailed with him again. The Cape was 
reached on 30 October, and on 22 Novem- 
ber a course was set for the Antarctic 
regions. He then turned to the east, 
skirting the floating ice-pack. On 17 
January 1773 Cook was the first ex- 
plorer to cross the Antarctic circle, but 
finding the ice increasing, turned more 
northerly. On 8 February the two ves- 
sels parted company during a gale, but 
it had been agreed that should that 
happen they should meet at Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, New Zealand. The 
Adventure arrived first, the Resolution 
following six weeks later. They left on 
7 June, but an outbreak of scurvy on 
the Adventure led to Cook’s, altering his 
course and going to Tahiti. On starting 
again, various islands were discovered 
to the west and south, and Queen Char- 


lotte's Sound was reached again by the 
Resolution on 3 November 1773. The 
ships, however, had become separated 
and the Adventure was not seen again 
on this voyage. The Resolution pro- 
ceeded to the south-east, and on 30 
January 1774 reached 71=10' S. which 
stood as a record farthest south for 50 
years. Turning north again and then 
westerly. Cook reached Easter Island 
and then made for Tahiti again, which 
he reached on 22 April 1774. He searched 
for and identified the group of islands 
w^hich de Quiros had occupied in 1606, 
and then went to Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound again, arriving on 17 October- 
He sailed for home by way of Cape Horn 
on 10 November 1774. On New Year’s 
day, soon after passing the Horn, he 
sighted the island he named South 
Georgia, proceeded east and south and 
then east until he reached the meridian 
of Greenwich, and, shortly after, his 
outward bound track, having completed 
his circuit of the Antarctic. On 23 Feb- 
ruary 1775 he sailed for the Cape of 
Good Hope, which was reached on 22 
March, and on 30 July he arrived in 
England. 

During Cook’s absence the account of 
his first voyage and of some earlier voyages 
by other men had been prepaied for the 
press by Dr John Hawkesworth. The 
editor had taken many liberties with the 
text and largely spoilt it, but neverthe- 
less it had been much read and Cook 
had become famous. On 9 August he 
was presented to King George III and 
given his commission as post-captain. 
He was also appointed fourth captain 
of Greenwich hospital, with residence 
and £200 a year and allowances. Cook 
busied himself preparing the account of 
his second voyage for publication, but 
soon afterwards was selected to lead an 
expedition to the Arctic re^ons by way 
of the Pacific, to search for an inlet 
running towards Hudson Bay or Bafi&n 
Bay. He left on the Resolution on 12 
July 1776 and reached the Cape in No- 
vember, where the Discovery, a small vesr 
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sel of 329 tons, joined him. The two 
vessels sailed for New Zealand and 
reached Queen Charlotte’s Sound on 32 
Febriiaiv\ Leaving for Tahiti 13 
days later, Cook met head winds and 
found it would be impossible for him to 
do any useful work in the Arctic regions 
until a year later than he had intended. 
He reached Tahiti on 12 August 1777. 
From there he proceeded to the Society 
Islands and in December sailed to the 
north. In January 1778 the Haw*aiian 
group w’as discovered, and on 2 February 
the ships sailed for the north-west coast 
of America. At the end of March Van- 
couver Island was reached, and a month 
was spent repairing the Resolution, The 
ships anchored in Behring Strait on g 
August 1778, but on sailing to the north 
it “was found that tvinter was coming on 
so fast that nothing useful could be' done. 
On 26 October Cook sailed for Hawaii, 
spent some time in charting the island, 
and on 17 January 1779 anchored on 
the west side of it. '^Vhile carrying out 
some surveys the Resolution sprung lier 
top-mast, and Cook returned to his pre- 
vious anchorage at Kealakekua Bay. 
On the night of 13 February the Dis- 
covery's cutter was stolen, and on the 
following day Cook decided to seize the 
king, or an important chief, as a host- 
age for the return of it. A fight began 
between the natives and the marines 
who fired a volley of musketry. While 
reloading they tvere rushed by the 
natives who killed four of them 'while 
Cook, turning at the water's edge to 
give an order to the boats, was stabbed 
in the back, dragged ashore and killed. 
Lieutenant Wilkinson who was in charge 
of the nearest boat made no attempt to 
go to Cook's help, and has been blamed 
for his captain's death. But the whole 
incident occurred so quickly that it is 
doubtful whether Cook could have been 
saved* His remains were not recovered 
for some days, but on 21 February 1779 
were buried at sea. Tire ships endea- 
voured to carry out their programme, 
and passing Behring Strait again were 


stopped by ice on 39 July 1779 in 70*^ 
33' N. They leturncd by way of the 
! Cape of Good Hope and arrived in 
I England on 4 October 17S0. 

! Cook maiTied on 21 December 1762 
I Elizabeth Batts. Of their six children 
I three died in infancy, and the three sur- 
j viving sons all died comparatively 
i young leaving no descendants. Mrs Cook 
I iived\o a great age in veiy good circum- 
i stances until her death in 1835. She 
! was given a grant of arms, a pension of 
j £200 a year, an allowance for the child- 
j ren, and half the profits from the pub- 
lication of Cook's journals. During his 
absence the Royal Society had awarded 
him the Copley medal for his work in 
preventing scurvy, and it struck a spec- 
ial medal in his honour, which was sent 
to Mrs Cook wdth an expression of the 
regret of the w^hole Society of which 
Cook had been elected a fellow in 1776. 

Cook was a good-looking man of over 
six feet in height, somewhat spare, but 
strong, strictly cleanly, and temperate 
in both eating and drinking. In spite of 
a hasty temper he was benevolent and 
humane, with a strong understanding 
and a genius for taking pains. In spite 
of the aloofness that is characteristic of 
all good captains, he was beloved and 
respected by both ojBBcers and men. He 
Tvas quite fearless, and when danger 
came was the bravest and cheeriest man 
on board, but to this was added a wise 
caution and a sense of the proximity of 
land which seems to have been almost 
i an instinct. More than once Cook altered 
I course •without apparent reason when 
; the ship was running into danger. It did 
not matter whether he were among the 
fogs of the Antarctic or the intricacies 
of the Great Barrier Reef, his seam,anship 
was always excellent, ranking him with 
the ^eat navigators and discoverers of 
all time. Statues to his memory are at 
Sydney, Melbourne and London, and 
other memorials are at many places in 
England and at Tahiti, Hawaii, New 
Zealand, Canada and France, The best 
portrait of him is probably that by 
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Xiithanici Dance, R.A., which has been ’ 
frecjucntly reproduced. He was also i 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. P.R.A., ' 
and otlicT well-known artists. 

A. Kitson. Ctiptnin James Conk\ R. T. Gould, , 
CapTohi Cook\ H. /imnieinian. Voyage Round ' 
the World ivith Captain Cook] j. R. Muir, , 
The Life and Achievements of Captain James 
Cook] G. Ciimpbcll, Captain James Cook] J. ' 
Carruthers, Captain James Cook] see also “various 
editions a£ the three voyages and the Biblin- ' 
grapfiy of Captain James Cookj Public Library, 
Svclucv, 192S. 

COOMBES, Richard (1855-191^55), jour- 
nalist, father of amateur athletics in 
Australia, was born on 18 March 1855 
at Hampton Court, Middlesex, England. , 
Educated at Hampton Grammar School, | 
he was for some years in an insurance | 
office, and became Tvell known as an j 
amateur runner and walker. He wa.s 
captain of the Harefielcl Hare and 
Hounds Club, and champion walker of 
the London Athletic Club. Emigiating 
to Sydney in 1886 he took up journalism, 
and became a contributor to the 
Referee. In 1888 he founded the New 
South Wales Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion, introduced cross country running, 
and fomied the Amateur Walkers Glub. 
The amateur movement gradually spread 
all over Australia, and in 1897 
Amateur Athletic Union of Australia was 
formed. Coombes ^vas a vice-pi’esident of 
the New’ South Wales Amateur Athletic 
Association from its foundation, in 1893 
w^as elected president, and held the posi- 
tion until his deatli. He also frequently 
acted as handicapper, starter, judge of 
field games or referee, at important ath- 
letic meetings, managed the New South 
Wales team in contests wdth the other 
states, .and in 1911 was manager of the 
Australian team at the Empire games in 
London. He was much interested in 
rifle-shooting, was captain of the Sydney 
Rifle Club and afterwards president, and 
was interested in rowung and coursing, 
being f)resident of the New South Wales 
National Coursing Association for 
years. When the Australian Coursing 


Union “waN formed in 1917 he wa^> elec- 
ted it's first president. About 1895 he 
formulated a set of walking rules which 
liave been "widely adopted. 

As a journalist Coombes did a laige 
amount of excellent work lor the 
Referee under -various pen-names. He 
was editor for over 20 years, and showed 
himself to be a good editor and ad- 
ministrator. Advancing years led to his 
giving up the editorship, but lie re- 
niained a contributor until 19^52 wdien 
he resigned on a pension. Pie died at 
Sydney on 15 April 1935. He married in 
1895 Abbe May Teas wdio survived him 
w'irh a daughter. Coombes’s greatest 
w’ork -was the inauguiation of the Aus- 
tralasian amateur athletics movement, 
w'hich at the time of his death w’as 
healthy, vigorous and carried on in the 
best traditions. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 16 April 1935; 
The Referee, Sydney, 18 April 1935; Who's 
Who in Australia, 1933; personal knowledge. 

COOPER, Sir Charles (1795-1887), 
first chief-justice of South Australia, 
was the third son of Thomas Cooper of 
Henley-on-Hiamcs, and was born in 
1795. He was called to the bar at the 
Inner Temple in February 1827, Prac- 
tised on the Oxford circuit until 1838, 
and was then aj)pointed judge at Adel- 
aide. He landed there in March 1839, 
and was for many years the sole judge, 
then senior judge, and in June 1856 was 
appointed the first South Australian chief 
justice. He retired in iSfii owing to ill- 
iiealth and -was given a pension of £1000 
a year. He returned to England in 1862, 
resided at Bath, and improving much 
in his health lived to be 92 years of age. 
He died at London on 2*] May 1887. 
He married in 1853 Emily Grace, 
daughter of C. B. Ncwenham 'of South 
Australia. He was knighted in 1857. 
Cooper’s Creek in central Australia was 
named after him by his friend. Captain 
Sturt (q.v.). Cooper was a thoroughly 
capable judge who earned the esteem of 
the colonists. He held courts at first in 
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his own house, which had the advantage 
that he was constantly on the premises. 
He was a sound lawyer and framed the 
first insolvency legislation of the colony. 
Though not robust looking, he w’as hos- 
pitable and interested in the social and 
intellectual life of the colony. 

The Times, 27 May 1887; The South Aus^ 
tralian Reji^hter, 27 and 2S May, 1887. 

COOPER, Sir Daniel (1821-1902), first 
speaker of the legislative assembly of New 
South Wales, son of Thomas Cooper, 
merchant, and his wife Jane, daughter 
of Samuel Ramsden, iras born at Bol- 
ton, Lancaster, England, on 1 July 1821. 
He was taken to Sydney by his parents 
w’hen a child, but was sent to England 
again in i8p, 5 and spent four years at 
University College, London. He began 
business at Havre, France, but his health 
failing he returned to Sydney in 1843. 
There he acquired an interest in a mer- 
cantile firm afterwards known as D. 
Cooper and Company, and bought much 
property in Sydney and suburbs. This 
afterwards appreciated in value and 
Cooper became a wealthy man. In 1849 
at the age of 28 he was made a member 
of the legislative council, and in 1856 
with the coming in of responsible govern- 
ment was elected a member of the legis- 
lative assembly. At its first meeting 
Cooper was elected speaker by a major- 
ity of one vote over Henry Watson 
Parker (q.v.). His election was not popu- 
lar, but Cooper held office with dignity 
and impartiality and set a standard for 
future speakers. In January i860 his 
health was again troubling him and he 
found it necessary to resign. He was 
asked to form a ministry in March, but 
declined and in 1861 returned to Eng- 
land, During the Crimean war he had 
exerted himself in raising a fund for 
the relief of widows and children of 
soldiers, and in England in 1863 he did 
much work to relieve the distress in Lan- 
cashire caused by the cotton famine. He 
continued his interest in New South 


AVales and occasionally acted as agent- 
general, did useful work in connexion 
ivith the exhibition held at Sydney in 
1880, and in 1886 was a member of the 
royal commission for the Colonial and 
Indian exhibition at London. He died 
at London on 5 June 1902. He married 
in 1846 Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Hill, and was survived by tiro sons and 
three daughters. He was knighted in 
1857. created a baronet in 1863, 
K.C.M.G. in 1880 and G.C.M.G. in 188S. 
He was an early member of the senate 
of the university of Sydney, to which 
he gave £500 for a stained glass window, 
and £1000 to found a scholarship. This 
sum was invested in property which 
increased considerably in value, and it 
now provides for several scholarships. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 7 June 1902; The 
Times, 6 June 1902; Burke's Colonial Gentry^ 
1891; The Official History of N,S,W. 

COOPER, Sir Pope Alexander (1848- 
chief justice of Queensland, was 
the son of Francis Cooper, a squatter, 
and was born at Willeroo station. Lake 
George, New South Wales, on 12 May 
1848. He was educated at the Sydney 
Grammar School and the university of 
Sydney, where he won the Cooper and 
Gilchrist scholarships and graduated 
B.A. Proceeding to London he com- 
pleted the LL.B. course, became a stu- 
dent of the Middle Temple, and was 
called to the English bar in June 1872. 
He returned to Australia and began to* 
practise as a barrister at Brisbane in 
June 1874. He became a crown prosecu- 
tor and in January 1879 entered the 
Queensland legislative assembly as mem- 
ber for Bowen. On 31 December 1880 
he joined the first Mclwraith (q.v.) min- 
istry as attorney-general and held this 

E osition until 6 January 1883, when 
e resigned on being appointed a 
supreme court judge for the northern 
district of Queensland. In 1895 he be- 
came^ senior puisne judge at Brisbane,, 
and in 1903 chief justice. He resigned 
tills position in 1922 and died on 3a 
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August iQSij. He uiarriecl in ilSyo Alice 
Frener, daughter o[ James Cooper, who ! 
died in 1900, and was sur^i\cd by a son ; 
and two daughters. He was knighted in I 
1904 and created K.G.IVI.G. in igoS. He ! 
was chancellor of the unhersiiy of | 
Queensland from 1915 to 1922. ! 

^Cooper had only a short career in i 
parliament but made some reputation 
as a polished speaker. As a judge he was 
always seeking the essentials of a case, 
and generally adopted a common sense 
attitude on legal questions. Flis sum- , 
mings up were usually brief and to 
the point. In criminal cases he could 
be severe though just. In his conduct of 
the court, though always courteous, he 
insisted that the dignity of the bench 
must be upheld, and he was quick to 
restrain anything in the nature of con- 
tempt of court. He was an eflScient 
lieu tenant-governor. 

The Brhha 7 ie Courier, 31 August 1923; C. 
Bernays, Quemsland Politics During Sixty Years; 
Who's' Who, 1923. 

COPPIN, George Selth (1819-1906), 
actor and politician, was born at Steyn- 
ing, Sussex, England, on 8 April i8ig. 
His grandfather had been a well-known 
clergyman at Nonvich. His father, George 
Selth Coppin (1794-1854), qualified for 
the medical profession but gave this up 
to go on the stage. His mother was 
formerly Elizabeth Jane Jackson. George 
Coppin, he seldom used his second 
name, became an assistant in his father’s 
company. At the age of 18 he had 
an engagement at the Woolwich theatre, 
and soon afterwards “was playing at 
Ridimond, where he became low come- 
dian at a salary of twenty-five shillings 
a week. He next obtained an engage- 
ment at the Queen’s Theatre, London, 
and in subsequent years played as first 
low comedian in the provinces and 
at Dublin, where he had a long engage- 
ment. He sailed for Australia towards 
the end of 1842 and arrived at Sydney 
on 10 March 1843. After a successful 
season he took a hotel but, being quite 


inexperienced. his money and went 
to 'J asinania. At LaiuiccsLon he formed 
a company and in June 1845 took it to 
Melbourne and opened at ihe Queen’s 
I'iicatrc. recently built by John 7'homas 
Smitli (q.v.). Next year he went 10 Adel- 
aide, built the Queen’s Theatre in a 
few weeks, and ou 2 November iSj6 
began his season with Tlu' ICuig and 
ilte Comedian, Coppin playing the jrart 
of Slolbach (the comedian). He subsc- 
c|ucntly played a variety of parts includ- 
ing Sir Peter Teazle, jacques Strop in 
Robert Macaiie, Jemmy Twitchev in 
The Golden Farmer, Don Caesar in Don 
Caesar dc Bazan and many others in 
quite forgotten play^s. In 1848, having 
had heavy losses in copper-mining, he 
left Adelaide and returned to Victoria. 
He tried his fortunes as a gold-digger 
without success, began playing at Gee- 
long, and in 1854 visited England w’here 
he acted in the provinces. There he met 
G. V. Brooke (q.v.), engaged a company, 
and returned to Australia bringing with 
them an iron theatre in sections. Brooke 
was to establish a great reputation in 
Australia. In July 1855 Coppin was 
playing Colonel Damas with him in 
The Lady of Lyons, and about this time 
they became partners. I’hey bought the 
Theatre Royal and the Cremorne Gar- 
dens and spent £60,000 on them. The 
partnership was dissolved in 1859 and 
Coppin, having become security for a 
large sum in connexion with the Mel- 
bourne and Suburban railway, was in 
financial difficulties again. The line was 
sold and he became freed from his lia- 
bility. Tn 1862 he built the Haymarket 
Theatre on the south side of Bourke- 
street, and in 1863 Mr and Mrs Charles 
Kean played a season there. 

Some time beiore this Coppin began 
to take an interest in public affairs. He 
became a councillor in the Richmond 
municipality, and in 1858 was elected 
for the south-western province in the 
legislative council for a term of five 
years. In 1859 he brought in a transfer 
of property bill which was passed in 
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the council and rejected in the assembly. 
Three years later it became law, James 
Service (q.v.) taking charge of it in the 
assembly, and Coppin in the council. 
This measure, often referred to as the 
“Torrens Act”, has proved to be a very 
valuable one. In 1S64 Coppin again lost 
his money and went to the United 
States. At a farewell dinner he was pre- 
sented with a cheque for £300 and was 
given a public reception when he re- 
turned in 1866. He joined Messrs Har- 
wood, Stewart and Hennings in the 
management of the Theatre Royal, and, 
although they lost heavily at times, 
Coppin’s record from this point is one 
of increasing prosperity. He was elected 
to the legislative assembly in 1874 and 
did good work, one of his measures estab- 
lished post oflBce savings banks. He 
opposed the payment of members of 
parliament, and when it was passed gave 
his salary to charities. He retired from 
theamcal management on 28 June 
1882, but remained a member of the 
legislative assembly until 1889 when he 
lost his seat. Soon after he was elected 
as member for Melbourne Province in 
the legislative council lor a term of 
five years. He took an interest in the 
development of Sorrento where he had 
a seaside home, and kept up his con- 
nexion with the Old Colonists’ Associa- 
tion (which he had founded), the 
Humane Society, Gordon house and 
other institutions. When managing the 
Cremorne Gardens he had brought out 
the first balloon to ascend in Melbourne, 
and was responsible for the acclimatiza- 
tion of English thrushes and white swans. 
He was also the first to suggest the value 
of camels for the interior. He died early 
in the morning of 14 March 1906 having 
vety^ nearly completed his eighty-seventh 
year. He was married twice, (1) in 1855 
to Harriet Bray, (2) in i86x to Lucy 
Hilsden, who survived him with several 
children. 

Coppin first made his reputation as 
an actor but, after he had been a few 
years in Australia, management took up 


j an increasing amount of his time. He 
; was a comedian pure and simple, who 
' excelled in parts like Paul Pry, Bob 
I Acres, and Lancelot Gobbo. Among his 
! other portayals xvere Aminadab Sleek 
I in The Serious Family, Mawxvorm in 
I The Hypocrite and Tony Lumpkin. 
I James SWth (q.v.), a critic of his time, 

1 spoke of his success in presenting “the 
I ponderous stolidity and impenetrable 
I stupidity of certain types of humanity— 
! the voice, the gait, the movements, the 
expression of the actor’s features, were 
all in perfect harmony with the mental 
and moral idiosyncrasies of the person 
he represented, so that the man himself 
stood before you a living reality’’. 

Coppin was a man of great courage, 
over and over again he was in money 
difficulties, but nothing could keep him 
down, and he had a pleasing habit of 
calling his creditors together and pay- 
ing them 20 shillings in the pound. 
He 'tvas generous in his charities, and 
there can have been few instances of a 
man so successfully combining the roles 
of actor and manager, legislator, and 
public-spirited citizen. A bronze plaque 
to his memory was unveiled at the 
Comedy Theatre, Melbourne, on 26 
March 1939. He is there described as 
“Philanthropist and Father of the 
Theatre in Victoria’’, 

Men of the Time in Australia', The Argus, 
14 March 1906; The Age, 14 March 1906; Cyclo- 
pedia of Victoria, 1903; Burke's Colonial Gentry*, 
P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, 

COUVREUR, Jessie Catherine (1848- 
1897), iiovelist, w^as born at Highgate, 
London, on 28 October 1848. Her father, 
Alfred James Huybers, came originally 
from Antwerp, and his daughter was of 
Dutch, French and English descent. She 
aiTived in Tasmania with her pai'ents 
in December 1852 and was educated at 
Hobart. In June 1867 she was married 
to Charles F. Fraser and %vent to live 
in Melbourne, The marriage was un- 
fortunate, and was dissolved on the 
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petirion ol the wife about 1S70. In 1873 
she \isitccl Europe, and between 187(1 
and i88‘^ spent much time there 
courses of Jectiires in French at various 
European cities. She also wrote lor the 
Xomfcllr Revue and received Iroin tlie 
French government the decoration of 
OfiicicT d’Acadd‘inie. She revisited Tas- 
mania but returned in 1883 to live per- 
manently in Europe. Jn 1885 she mar- 
ried Af. Couvreur a well-known Belgian 
politician and publicist. 

As a girl of 16 Madame Couvreur 
had had verses accepted by the Aus- 
tralian Journal^ and she afterwards con- 
tributeti essays and short stories to the 
Australasian and the Melbourne Reviexv. 
Her first novel, Uncle Piper of Piper's 
Hilh ^tppeared serially-in the Australian 
Journal in 1888, and was published in 
London in 1889 under the pseudonymn 
of “Tasina”. It had an immediate suc- 
cess and was followed by In her Earliest 
Youth (1890), A Sydney Sovereign and 
other Taies (1890), The Penance of 
Portia James (1891), A Knight of the 
White Feather (1892), Not Counting the 
Cost (1895), and A Fieh-y Ordeal (1897). 
Her husband died in 189^ and Madame 
Couvreur took up his (duties as corres- 
pondent of The Times at Brussels. She 
proved to be “a conscientious painstak- 
ing journalist, keenly alive to all poli- 
tical, intellectual and social movements”. 
She continued to liold this position un- 
til her death on 23 October 1897. 

Madame Couvreur was tall and hand- 
some, wilh a highly cultivated mind. Her 
first book. Uncle Piper of Pipefs Hill, 
was her best. There is not much plot, 
but there is excellent character-drawing 
and the interest is well-sustained to the 
end. Of her other novels In her Earliest 
Youth and The Penance of Portia James 
are possibly the best. 
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H. M. Green, An Outline of Australian Litera- 
ture and informalion given to him by relations; 
P. Meniiell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography: Turner and Sutherland, The. De- 
velopment of Australian Literature; D. Byrne, 
Australian Writers; The Times, 23 October 
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COWAN, Edith Dirc.kstv 11861-1932), 
social worker, was born at Geraldton, 
Western Aiistialia, on 2 August 1861. 
Her lather. K. Ihown, was ilic son of 
T. BrowTi w’ho came to Australia in 
18 p, her mother was the danglitcr of 
the Rev. f. B. \\’itt(,‘n(>oni, the first 
colonial chaplain in Western Australia, 
who aiTi\cd in i82(j. Miss BrowTi was 
sent to a school kept by the Misses 
Cowman at Perth, and was also instructed 
by Canon Sweeting at Guildford. In 
1879 she married James Cowan, registrar 
and master of the supreme court. The 
care of her children and her home kept 
Mrs Cowman occupied lor many years, 
but in the meanwhile her husband had 
become a police magistrate, and from 
him she learned much about cases of 
distress among w'omcn and cliildren. She 
became interested in social questions, the 
franchise for W’omen, day nurseries, and 
the boarding-out system. In 1912 she 
w^as appointed a member of the bench of 
the newdy-formed children’s court, and 
sat regularly for 18 years. During the 
1914-18 war she w’as a prominent mem- 
ber of the red cross centre and other 
w'ar .activities, and in 1920 became a 
justice of the peace and was made 
an O.B.E. At the general election for 
the legislative assembly held in 1921 
she defeated T. P. Draper, the attorney- 
general, and became the first w^oinan 
member of parliament in Austi'alia. She 
lost her seat in 1924, but during her 
three years in parliament she succeeded 
in amending the administration act so 
that mothers w^ere placed in the same 
position as fathers wdien children died 
intestate, and she also introduced the 
women's legal status act. She had become 
a member of the Anglican synod in 1922, 
and in 3926 she was one of the first 
women appointed to its provincial 
synod. She was also one of the first 
women members of the Perth hospital 
board, and other institutions she sup- 
ported and worked for ^vere the King 
Edward Memorial Hospital, the House 
of Mercy, afterwards the Alexandra 
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Home lor Women, the Infant Health 
Centre, and the Ministering Children’s 
League. She died at Perth on 9 June 
1932 and survived by her husband 
and three daughters. 

Mrs Cowan was a well-known figure 
in Western Australia. She 'was a good 
speaker and a thoroughly level-headed 
and capable woman whose life was 
given up to the betterment of the com- 
munity. 

The West Australian, 10 June 1932; Ed. by 
J. G. Wilson, Western AusU'alia's Cer^tenajy, 
l82^’J^2p, p. 168. 

COWPER, Sir Charles (1807-1875), 
premier of New South Wales, ivas the 
third son of the Rev. William Cowper, 
D.D. (q.v.). He %vas born in Yorkshire on 
26 April 1807, and was brought to Syd- 
ney by his father in 1809. Educated by 
his father, in 1825 he w’as in the public 
service, and vjhen barely 19 years 
of age was appointed clerk of the Clergy 
and School Lands Corporation. He held 
this position for some years and in 1831 
married the second daughter of Daniel 
Sutton. When the Clergy and School 
Lands Corporation ivas dissolved in 1833, 
Cowper went on the land and held ex- 
tensive properties in Cumberland and 
Argyle counties. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative council in 1843 
and held his seat until 1850. In Septem- 
ber 1848 he sent out a circular conven- 
ing a meeting to consider the establish- 
ment of a railway company. The com- 
pany was formed and the first railway 
in New South Wales was begun on 3 July 
1849- This railway was taken over by the 
government some six years later. At the 
end of 1851 he was elected for Durham 
and he was also active as president of 
the anti-transportation league. When 
responsible government was established 
he was elected a member of the legisla- 
tive assembly for the city of Sydney, and 
was offered and declined the position of 
colonial secretary in the first ministry 
under the leadership of S. A. Donaldson 
(q.v-). This ministry lasted less than three 


months, when Cowper formed Jiis first 
ministry, which had an even shorter life. 
He again came into power in September 
1857, This was a ministry of many 
changes, no fewer than 13 men holding 
the seven positions in its life of just over 
two years. Among the acts passed were 
the electoral la^v amendment act, muni- 
cipalities act, and an act to prohibit 
future grants for, public worship. In the 
John Robertson (q.v.) ministry which 
w,as formed in March i860 Cowper held 
the position of chief secretary, and in 
January 1861 he became premier with 
Robertson as secretary for lands. Early 
in this year Cowper introduced a bill 
intended to substitute elected members 
for the nominee members of the legisla- 
tive council. The council suggested 
amendments which Cowper could not 
accept, and a little later a similar posi- 
tion arose over his land bills which had 
passed the assembly. Cowper induced 
the new governor Sir John Young to 
appoint 21 new members to the legisla- 
tive council, but before administering 
the oath to the new members the presi- 
dent of the council, Sir W. W. Burton 
(q.v.), announced his resignation and 
left the chamber. Other members fol- 
lowed his example, there was no quorum, 
and on the same day parliament was 
prorogued. Defeated in October 1863 
Cowper was premier for the fourth 
time in February 1865, but his ministry 
had a life of less than a year. He was 
premier for the last time in January 
1870 and was appointed agent-general 
for New South Wales in London at the 
end of that year. He died in London on 
ig October 1875 and was survived by 
Lady Cowper and children. 

Cowper did useful work but does not 
rank among the more distinguished 
Australian politicians. Parkes (q.v.) in 
1852 referred in public to his “mild, 
affable and benignant character*’. In 
later years he spoke of his “quick in- 
sight in dealing with surrounding cir- 
cumstances, and much good humour and 
tact In dealing with individuals'*. His 
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political adroitness was such that it 
secured for him the popular sobriquet 
of “Slippery Charley”. Probably Cowper 
deserved this title no more than bishop 
Wilberforce deserved his of “Soapy Sam”, 
but Rusden speaks of Cowper as “ever 
anxious to link himself with a major- 
ity” and frequently shows animus when 
speaking of him. He was personally 
popular, and towards the end of his life 
the estate of Wh'enhoe was purchased by 
public subscription and settled on his 
wife. He was created K.C.M.G. in 1872. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 30 October 1875; 
Autobiography and Reminiscences of William 
Macquarie Cowper] Sir Henry Parkes, Fifty 
Years in the Making of Australian History] G. 
W. Rusden, History of Australia; Historical 
Records of Australia, vols XII and XIV; The 
Times, 22 October 1875. 

COWPER, William (1778-1858), early 
clergyman, was born at Whittington, 
England, on 28 December 1778. His 
father was a yeoman farmer. At 17 
years of age Cowper became a tutor in a 
clergyman’s family, and some time later 
was a clerk in the Royal engineers de- 
partment at Hull. He began reading for 
the ministry, was ordained in March 
1808, and became a curate at Rawdon 
near Hull. There he was found by the 
Rev. S. Marsden (q.v.) who induced him 
to come to Australia. He arrived at Syd- 
ney on 18 August 1809 and became first 
assistant chaplain at a salary of £260 a 
year. He 'was also incumbent of St 
Phillip’s church, the name was spelt so 
in honour of the first governor. He 
found the state of morality in Sydney de- 
plorable, and actively set to work by 
preaching and example to bring about 
an improvement. He was one of the 
founders and secretary of the Benevolent 
Society of New South Wales, and was 
at one time secretary of six religious 
and charitable societies. In 1842 his eye- 
sight began to fail and, obtaining leave 
o£ absence to go to London to have an 
operation, was presented with a purse 
of £780 by his parishioners to cover his 
expenses. He returned in 1843 with his 


I sight much improved, and with the hon- 
I orary degree of D.D., which had been 
I conferred on him by the archbishop of 
I Canterbury*. In 1848 he was instrumental 
i in starting the building of the new 
church of St Philip and himself gave 
£500 towards the cost of it. In 1849 he 
had a dangerous illness but recovered, 
and in 1852 was appointed to administer 
the diocese during the absence of Bishop 
Broughton (q.v.) on a visit to England. 
The bishop died in February 1853 and 
Cowper had to continue his duties until 
Bishop Barker (q.v.) arrived in May 
1855, The new church of St Philip was 
sufficiently complete to be consecrated 
in March 1856, greatly to Cowper’s joy. 
He died on 6 July 1858. He was married 
three times and was survived by four 
sons and two daughters. Two of his sons. 
Sir Charles Cowper and William Mac- 
quarie Cowper, are noticed separately. 

Cowper was devoted to his work. He 
several times refused to become a magis- 
trate because he considered the duties 
incompatible with his clerical life. He 
was courageous and uncompromising as 
a preacher, charitable and kindly in his 
life, and unlike other clerics of the 
period refused to meddle in secular and 
political matters. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 7 July 1858; 
The Empire, 7 July 1858; W. M. Ctowper, 
Autobiography and Reminiscences; Andrew 
Houison, Journal and Proceedings Royal Aus* 
tralian Historical Society, vol. HI, pp. 359-66. 
Many references will also be found in the 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. 1 , vol. 
VII onwards. 

COWPER, William Macquarie (1810- 
1902), dean of Sydney, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam Cowper, D,D. (q.v.), was bom at 
Sydney on 3 July 1810. Educated by his 
father and at Oxford he graduated B.A., 
1833, and M.A. 1835. returning to 
Australia in 1836 he was chaplain at 
Port Stephens for 20 years, and then 
principal of Moore College, Sydney, for 
a few months in 1856. In 1858 he suc- 
ceeded his father at St Philip’s church, 
Sydney, and in the same year was ap- 
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pointed archdeacon and dean o£ Sydney. ] 
He several times acted as commissary for | 
bisliops Barker (q.v.) and Barry (q.v.) 
during their absences in England, and 
showed much adTninistrati^e ability. He 
was venerated and loved for his piety 
and kindliness and died in his ninety- 
second year on 14 June 1902 honoured 
by all. He ^vas mamed twice and was 
survived by children. He published in 
1888 EphcolJate of the Right Reiierend 
Frederic Barher, D.D., and his The 
Antobiograpity and Reminiscences of 
WUlinni Macquarie Cow per appeared 
soon after his death. 

Sydney Morning Herald. 16 June 1902; \V. M. 
Cowper, Antohiography and Reminiscences', 
Crockford*s Clerical Directory, 1902. 

COX, William (1764-1837), pioneer, son j 
of Robert Cox, was born at Wimborne , 
Minster, Dorset, England, on 19 Decem- 
ber 1764. He was educated at Queen 
Elizabeth*s Grammar School at ^Vim- 
borne Minster, and afterwards went to 
Ihe at Devizes. He was a landowner, 
served in the W^ilts militia, and in July 
1795 joined the regular army as an en- 
sign. He became a lieutenant in Febi-u- 
ary 1797, and in September 1798 was j 
appointed paymaster at Cork. He was 
given the same position when he joined 
the New South W,ales Corps and sailed 
for Sydney on 24 August 1799 on the 
transport Minewa, on which were about 
160 convicts including General Holt 
(q.v.) and the Rev. H. Fulton (q.v.), 
both of whom, and indeed many of the 
other convicts, were really political pris- 
oners. Cox used his influence so that 
the prisoners were frequently allowed 
up on deck to get fresh air, and Holt in 
his memoirs states that in consequence 
“the ship was the heaithie^st and best 
regulated which had ever reached the 
colony*'. It arrived in Sydney harbour 
on 11 January 1800. Almost immediately 
Cox bought a farm of 100 acres and in- 
stalled Holt as its manager. Gradually 
considerable amounts of land were 
added, but Cox had incurred large 


liabilities and in 1S03 his estate was 
placed in the hands of trustees. He had 
much money owing to him and though 
Cox be]ie^cd that his assets were worth 
considerably more than the amount of 
his liabilities, his accounts as paymaster 
were involved, and he was suspended 
from office. In 1807 he %vas ordered to 
; go to England. He evidently succeeded 
in clearing himself as he was promoted 
captain in 1808 [Aust. Ency), in 1811 
was again in New South W’^ales and prin- 
I cipal magistrate at the Hawkesbury. 
i On 14 July 1814 Cox received a letter 
‘ from Go\'crnor Macquarie accepting his 
! voluntary offer to superintend the mak- 
j ing of a road across the blue mountains 
from a ford on the river Nepean, Emu 
Plains, to a “centrical part of Bathurst 
Plains’*. He w,as given 30 labourers and 
a guard of eight soldiers. Work was be- 
gun on 18 July 1814 and it was finished 
on 14 January 1815. In April Macquarie 
drove his carriage across it from Sydney 
to Bathurst. It was not metalled, being 
merely a dirt track 12 feet wide, but it 
was nevertheless an amazing feat to 
have grubbed the trees, filled in holes, 
levelled the track, and built bridges in 
so short a time. There is no difficulty in 
.believing the go^'ernor’s statement that 
if it had been done under a contract it 
would have taken thi'ee years. The length 
of the road was loi^ miles and settle- 
ment of the land beyond the mountains 
began almost at once. Cox himself estab- 
lished a station near the junction of the 
Cudgegong and Macquarie rivers. He 
was now in prosperous circumstances and 
remained so until his death at Windsor 
on 15 March 1837. He married (1) 
Rebecca Upjohn and (2) Anna Black- 
ford. There were five sons by the first 
marriage and three sons and a daughter 
by the second. 

Cox was a man of great kindliness and 
fine character. Holt, who had worked 
for him, could never speak too well of 
him. Only a man of real ability with a 
genius for managing men could have 
built the track across the mountains in 
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SO short a time, and it would be difficult 
to find an equally remarkable feat in 
the early history of Australia. 

Memoirs of Wilfiam Cox, J.P.I Historical 
Records of Australia, ser. I, vols IV, VI to IX; 
Meiuoirs of Joseph Holt. 

CRAWFORD, Robert (1868-1950), 
poet, son of Robert Crawford, born at 
Doonside, New South Wales, in i868, 
was educated at The King’s School, Par- 
ramatta, and the university of Sydney. 
He settled on a farm as his forefathers 
had done before him, but not succeed- 
ing, became a clerk at Sydney and after- 
wards had a typewriting business. Some 
of his poems w^ere published in the 
Bulletin and other periodicals, and in 
1904 a sm/all collection of them. Lyric 
Moods, was published at Sydney. An 
enlarged edition appeared at Melbourne 
in 1909 under the same title. In 1921 
another ^’olumc, The Leafy Bliss, w’as 
published, and an enlarged edition ap- 
peared three years later. Crawford died 
suddenly at Lindfield, Sydney, on 13 
January 1930. 

Very little is known about Crawford. 
He was short of stature, poetical in spirit. 
He mixed little in literaiw circles and 
appeared to be forgotten a few years 
after his death. The fates seem to ha^^e 
conspired against him in every way. 
The statement that he was educated at 
The King’s School originally appeared in 
the Bookfellow, and probably came 
direct from Crawford. If so there is no 
reason to doubt it, yet in the records of 
The King’s School of his period the only 
R. Crawford is listed as Richard Craw- 
ford. It was also not possible to identify 
him positively with the Robert James G. 
W. Crawford who graduated B.A. at the 
university of Sydney in 1912, when the 
poet was about ^^4 years of age. Craw- 
ford is represented in some of the antho- 
logies, and A. G. Stephens (q.v.) thought 
highly of his work. Other critics of his 
period have scarcely done him justice. 
His work has a delicate charm and, 
though at times one fears it will not 


I rise above merely pretty verse, in some 
i of his quatrains and lyrics Crawford does 
j succeed in writing poetry of importance. 
Possibly, as Stephens once suggested, he 
may be better appreciated in the next 
centurv. 

The Bookf allow, 15 August 1923; The Bulletin, 
22 Januar> 1930, S Deteinber 1943; death 
' notice, The Sydney Morning Herald, 15 Janu- 
ary 1930; information from The King’s School, 
Parramatta, and H. M. Green, Fisher Library, 

[ L'niversity of Sr’dney. 

CRESWELL, Sir IVilliam Rooke 
(1852-1933), vice-admiral, was born at 
Gibraltar on 20 July 1852. His father, 
Edmund Creswell, was head of the pos- 
tal service at Gibraltar and for the Medi- 
terranean, his mother was Mary Mar- 
garet ^Vard, daughter of the Rev. W. 
Fraser. Educated at Gibraltar and East- 
man’s Academy, Southsea, Creswell en- 
tered the navy in January 1866 as a 
cadet on the Britannia. He first went to 
sea in the Phoebe, and on 20 October 
1871 became a sub-lieutenaut. On 16 
September 1873 he tvas especially pro- 
: moted lieutenant for his work against 
I pirates near Penang. He was afterwards 
' on the Topaze and the London in con- 
; ncxion with the suppression of the slave 
trade off the east coast of Africa benvx*en 
1875 and 1878. He was known as a cap- 
able and zealous officer and received the 
thanks of the foreign minister for his 
services. His health having broken down 
he was given a harbour appointment at 
Devonport. He, however, found it neces- 
sary to resign from the service on 6 Sep- 
tember 1878, and he then went to 
Australia and took up land in Queens- 
land and the Northern Territory. On 24 
October 1885 he entered the naval ser- 
vice of Sou til Australia, in 1891 became 
a commander, and in 1894 captain. He 
was naval commandant for some years, 
strongly advocated the formation of an 
Australian fleet, and in 1899 with the 
secretary of the Victorian defence de- 
partment drew up a report on the future 
of Australian sea defence. As comman- 
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der o£ the Protector he took this warship 
to the China Seas in 1900, and in the 
same year ^vas given command of the 
marine defence forces of Queensland. 
In 1900 he revived his proposals for an 
Australian na\7 but his report was over- 
shadowed by the agreement reached at 
the colonial conference in that year. In 
1904 Creswell was appointed director of 
the Commonwealth naval forces, and in 
1909, in company ivnth Colonel J. F. G. 
Foxton (q.v.), he attended the Imperial 
conference, as a result of which the 
naval defence act of igio was passed 
which created the Australian navy. 
Creswell became rear-admiral in 1911 
and first naval member of the Common- 
wealth naval board. The efficiency' of 
his training was shown in the good work 
of the Commonwealth ships and seamen 
during the 1914-18 war. He retired in 
1919 and was promoted vice-admiral in 

1932. He lived in retirement in the 
country in Victoria and died on 20 April 

1933. married in 1888 Adelaide 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mr Justice Stow 
(q.v.), who survived him with two sons 
and a daughter. He was a'eated C.M.G. 
in 1897, K.G.M.G, in 1911 and K.B.E. 
in 1919. 

The Times, si April 1933; The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, si April 1933; The Argw, Melbourne, 
SI April 1933; DebretVs Peerage, etc., 1933. 

CROSS, Ada. See Cambridge, Ada, 

CROSSLEY, Ada (1874-1929), singer, 
daughter of E. Wallis Crossley, a farmer, 
was born at Tarraville, Gippsland, Vic- 
toria, on 3 March 1874. Her mother be- 
longed to the same family as the poet, 
Cowper. Miss Crossley’s singing in the 
country met with so mucli appreczatioii 
that she was sent to Melbourne to be 
trained, where (Sir) F. H. Cowen, who 
had come from London to conduct the 
ordiestra at the Melbourne inter- 
national exliibition of 1888-9, hieard 


her sing and gave her advice. She studied 
under Madame Fanny Simonsen for 
singing, and under Alberto Zelraan the 
elder for piano and harmony. Her first 
appearance was with the Philharmonic 
Society at Melbourne in 1892, and she 
sang frequently in Melbourne in 1893 
at concerts and in oratorio, and was the 
principal contralto at the Australian 
Church. In 1894 she went to Europe and 
studied under Madame Mathilde Mar- 
ches! for voice production, and under 
Santley for oratorio work. Her first 
appearance in London was at the 
Queen's Hall on 18 May 1895, when she 
had an immediate success. For many 
years she held a leading place at music 
festivals and on the concert platform, 
and five command performances were 
given by her before Queen Victoria in 
two years. She was also successful in 
America, and on returning to Australia 
in 1904 her tour was a series of tri- 
umphs. She also visited South Africa, 
and her second tour in Australia in 1908 
was again very successful. She sang 
regularly at English festivals until 1913 
but retired a few years later, though she 
made occasional appearances for charity. 
She never lost her love for her native 
country and her London house was 
always open to young singers and artists 
from Australia. There they received 
advice, hospitality, and sometimes assis- 
tance, without any suggestion of patron- 
age. She died at London after a short 
illness on 17 October 1929. She married 
in 1905 Mr Francis Muecke, G.B.E., 
F.R.C.S. There were no children. 

Miss Crossley had a charming per- 
sonality and had hosts of friends in both 
England and Australia. Her voice had 
delightful evenness of quality, and its 
production was beautifully natural. She 
appealed to every class of audience in 
ballad concerts, in oratorio, and in re- 
citals of classic songs* Her renderings of 
the Agnus Dei from Bach's B minor 
Mass, and of the solo part in Brahm's 
Rhapsody, have been especially men- 
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tioned as being among her highest 
achievements. 

Grove’s Dictionary of Mnaic and Musicians; 
The Times, 19 "iind 21 October 1929: The 
Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 19 October 

1929- 

CROWTHER, William Lodewyk (1817- 
1885), premier of Tasmania, was the 
son of William Crowther, for many years 
resident surgeon at Hobart. He was 
born at Haarlem, Holland, on 15 April 
1817 and came to Tasmania with his 
parents in 1824. He was educated at a 
private school at Longford and then 
went to England to study medicine. In 
1842 he returned to Tasmania and 
practised at Hobart. He was elected a 
member of the house of assembly in 
October 1866, but two months later 
resigned his seat. In March 1869 he was 
elected to the legislative council as a 
repi'esentative of Hobart and held this 
seat until his death. He was a constant 
attendant and an able speaker. In July 
1876 he joined the Reibey (q.v.) cabinet 
as a minister without portfolio, and on 
20 December 1878 became premier. In 
the state of parties in that period it was 
practically impossible to do anything 
constructive. Crowther resigned on 29 
October 1879 and did not again hold 
office. He died at Hobart on 12 April 
1885, married Victoria Marie Louise, 
daughter of General Muller, who sur- 
vived him wdth eight children. There is 
a statue in his memory at Hobart. One 
of his sons, Dr E, L. Crowther, was an 
able member of the Tasmanian parlia- 
ment for many years, and a leading citi- 
zen of Hobart. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 13 April 1885; The 
Examiner, Launceston, 13 April 1885; J. Fenton, 
A History of Tasmania; The Mercury, Hobart, 
10 August 1931. 

CULLEN, Sir William Portus (1855- 
1935), chief-justice of New South Wales, 
son of John Cullen, was bom at Mt 
Johnston, Jamberoo, New South Wales, 
on 28 May 1855. educated at 


country state schools and the uni\ersity 
of Sydney, where he graduated B.A. with 
a first class in classics in 1880, M.A. in 
18S2, LL.B. in 18S5 LL.D. in 1887. 
During his university career he won the 
University, Lithgow, Barker, and Ren- 
I wick scholarships, and the John Smith 
I prize. He was called to the bar in 1883 
and his progress at first was slow: but he 
eventually took high rank at the equity 
bar, and argued with much success be- 
fore the supreme court of New South 
Wales and the high court of Australia. 
He became a K.C. in 1905. He entered 
politics in 1891 when he was elected a 
member of the legislative assembly for 
Camden. He was defeated at the 1894 
election, and in 1895 nominated to 
the legislative council. Though not a 
sti'ong party man, or even a politician 
by temperament, he was a useful mem- 
ber of the house who never spoke un- 
less he could contribute something con- 
structive to the debate. In January 191a 
he was appointed chief justice of New 
South Wales in succession to Sir Freder- 
ick Darley (q-v.), and in March was 
appointed lieutenant-governor. He found 
much business awaiting him at the 
supreme court, but his great capacity for 
work soon cleared up the arrears. His 
chief interest from his undergraduate 
days was the university of Sydney, of 
which he was elected a member of the 
senate in 1896, vice-cliancellor in 1908, 
and chancellor in 1914. In his early days 
in the legislative council he had intro- 
duced a bill embodying important re- 
forms in the conduct of the university, 
though some of these were not brought 
into force until many years after. He 
was elected term after term as chancellor, 
and when he resided on account of his 
health and his advanced age in Decem- 
ber 1934, he had been in office for a 
longer period than any previous chan- 
cellor, during a time of great expansion. 

Cullen retired from the chief justice- 
ship in January 1925 but retained the 
position of lieutenant-governor until 
September 1930. He several times acted 
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as go\’ernor during the absence of go\ - 
ernors from the State or between ap- 
pointments. He died at Leiira on 6 April 
1935. He married in 3891 Lily, eldest 
daughter of the Hon. R. H. D. W'hite. 
who died in 1931. He was survived by 
two sons and a daughter. He was knight- 
ed in 1911 and created K.C.M.G. in 
1912. 

Cullen was a simple, x-athcr shy man, 
much interested in literature, in the 
Australian flora, and in social and phil- 
anthropic movements. He was a very 
sound equity and constitutional lawyer 
who as chief justice worthily upheld the 
traditions of his court. He was courteous 
and considerate to juniors appearing be- 
fore him, and could hold his own with 
the most experienced barristers. He had 
great conscientiousness, excellent know- 
ledge of the law and sound judgment, 
and consequently his judgments were 
seldom upset. As administrator of the 
government he was always dignified, 
courteous and competent. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 8 April 1935; The 
Times, 8 April 1935; The Australian Law 
Journal, 15 May 1935; The Daily Telegraph, 
Sydney, 8 April 1935; The Bullethi, 10 April 
1935; Burke^s Peerage, etc., 1935; Calendar of 
the University of Sydney, 1936, p. 93a. 

CUNNINGHAM, Allan (1791-1839), 
botanist and explorer, was bom at 
Wimbledon, Surrey, on 13 July 1791. His 
father, Allan Cunningham, came from 
Renfrewshire, Scotland, his mother was 
English. He ivas well educated at a pri- 
vate school at Putney and then w^ent into 
a solicitor’s office. He afterwards obtained 
a position with W. T. Alton superin- 
tendent of Kew gardens, and this 
brought him in touch wnth Robert Brown 
(q.v.) and Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.). 
Recommended by Banks, Cunning- 
ham in October 1814 was sent trammel- 
ling by the government as a botanical 
collector. He spent nearly two years in 
Brazil collecting specimens, and on 28 
September sailed for Sydney where he 
aiTived on 20 December 1816. He estab- 


j lished himself at Parramatta. In April 
! 1817 he was attached as botanist to the 
' exploi'ing expedition beyond the Blue 
; Mountains led by John Oxley (q.v.), and 
shared in the privations of the 1200 miles 
journey. He was able to collect specimens 
I of about 450 species and gained valu- 
! able experience as an explorer. 

I On his return Cunningham found let- 
ters from Banks directing him to join 
the expedition to the north and north- 
west coast of Australia under P. P. King 
(q.v.). Their vessel, the Mermaid, 
was of only 85 tons, but sailing on 22 
December 1817 they reached King 
George’s Sound on 21 January 1818. 
Though their stay was short many in- 
teresting specimens were found, but the 
islands on the west coast were compara- 
tively barren. Towards the end of March 
the Goulburn Islands on the north coast 
were reached, and there many new 
plants were discovered. They reached 
Timor on 4 June and turning for home 
arrived at Port Jackson on 29 July 1818. 
Cunningham’s collections during this 
voyage included about 300 species. 
Shortly after his return he made an ex- 
cursion in the country southerly from 
Sydney, and towards the end of tlie year 
he made a voyage to Tasmania arriving 
at Hobart on 2 January i8ig. He next 
visited Launceston, and though often 
finding the botany interesting, he found 
little that was absolutely new, as Brown 
had preceded him. In May he went with 
King in the Mertnaid on a second voy- 
age to the north and north-west coasts. 
On this occasion they started up the 
east coast and Cunningham found many 
opportunities for adding to his collec- 
tions. The circumnavigation of Aus- 
tralia was completed on 27 August when 
they reached Vernon’s Island in Clar- 
ence Strait They again visited Timor 
and arrived back in Sydney on 12 Janu- 
ary 1820. The third voyage to the north 
coast with King began on 15 June, but 
meeting bad weather the bowsprit was 
j lost and a return was made for repairs. 

I Sailing again on 13 July the northerly 
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•course was followed and eventually the 
continent was circumnavigated. Though 
they found the little vessel was in a bad 
state when they were on the north-west 
coast, and though serious danger was 
escaped until they were close to home, 
they were nearly wrecked off Botany Bay. 
the Mermaid %vas then condemned and 
the next voyage was on the Bathurst 
wiiich was twice the size of the Mermaid, 
They left on 26 May 1821, the northern 
route was chosen, and when they were 
on the west coast of Australia it was 
found necessary to go to iVIauritius to 
refit, where they arrived on 27 Septem- 
ber, They left after a stay of seven 
weeks and reached King George's Sound 
•on 24 December. A sufficiently long stay 
was made for Cunningham to make an 
excellent collection of plants, and then 
turning on their tracks the Bathurst 
sailed up the west coast and round the 
north of Australia. Sydney was reached 
again on 25 April 1822. Cunningham's 
"“A Few General Remarks on the Vegeta- 
tion of Certain Coasts of Terra Australis", 
will be found in King's Narrative of a 
Suivey, etc. Jn September Cunningham 
went on an exi^ediiion over the blue 
mountains and arrived at Bathurst on 
14 October and returned to Parramatta . 
in January 1823. His account of about I 
100 plants met with will be found in 1 
‘Geographical Memoirs on South j 

Wales, edited by Barron Field (q-v.), | 
1825, tinder the title “A Specimen of the ; 
Indigenous Botany . . . between Port ; 
Jackson and Bathurst". In the same vol- I 
ume will also be found his “Journal of | 
a Route from Bathurst to Liverpool j 
Plains". This was an excellent piece of i 
exploring work. On reaching the Goal- I 
burn River he turned east and eventually I 
reached the main range, but for five days j 
searched in vain for an opening. On 1 
returning to the Goiilburn lie took a | 
•different course but ran into exceedingly } 
difficult country. He, however, persevered | 
witii great courage and on 7 June discov- | 
ered a pass which he named “Pandora’s j 
Pass”, and made a way to the Liverpool j 


I Plains. He reached Parramatta again on 
21 July 1823. Some comparatively short 
. journeys followed but on 28 March 1825 
I he led another expedition to the north 
of Pandora's Pass, approaching it from 
the opposite direction to that taken in 
his previous journey. On 2 May he 
went through tlie pass, a fortnight later 
reached Dunlop Hill, and from there 
made for Bathurst, tvhich he reached on 
7 June 1825 and Parramatta 10 days 
later. 

Cunningham had long wished to visit 
New Zealand and on 28 August 1826 
he was able to sail on a whaler. He was 
hospitably received by the missionaries 
in the Bay of Islands, was able to do 
much botanical work, and returned to 
Sydney on 20 January 1827. Accounts of 
his work in Alew Zealand will be found 
in Hooker’s Companion to the Botanical 
Magazine, 1836, and Annals of Natural 
History, 1838 and 1839. Cunningham's 
next expedition was of great import- 
ance. Between April and August 1827, 
starting from Segenhoe on the Upper 
Hunter, he skirted the Liverpool Plains, 
i crossed the Peel and Duinarcsq rivers, 
' and discovered the Darling Dowms. He 
[ then returned to tlie Hunter River and 
back by a new road to Parramatta. In the 
iollowing year he showed that the coun- 
try he had discovered could be reached 
from the site of Brisbane. Early in 1S29 
he was again ivorking in the Bathurst 
district, and in 1830 went to Norfolk 
Island. He visited England in 1831 and 
was offered the position of colonial bot- 
anist at Sydney. This he declined in fav- 
our of his brother Richard. He -worked 
at Kew Gardens for about five years, but 
his brother having died in 1835, he 
accepted his position. He arrived at 
Sydney on 12 February 1837. After a 
few months, finding that he was required 
to grow vegetables for government 
officials, he resigned. He arranged to pay 
another visit to New Zealand, but de- 
ferred his departure until the new gov- 
ernor, Sir George Gipps (q-v.), arrived. 
Gipps endeavoured, without success, to 
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have Cunningham’s services retained as 
go\ eminent botanist. Cunningham 
finally left the gardens in April i8^)S and 
went to New Zealand in the same month. 
He retiuned to Sidney in October 1838. 
but his health which had long been pre- 
carious was now rapidly getting worse. 
He died of consumption on 27 June 
1B39. 

Cunningham was a modest man 
of fine cliaractcr. He was an in- 
defatigable worker as a botanist, and 
scarcely had time between his journeys 
to gi\'e evidence of his scientific powers, 
though a fe\r of his papers will be found 
in journals of the period. His immense 
collections of specimens mostly went to 
Kew Gardens and eventually to the Brit- 
ish museum. He also takes high rank 
among Australian explorers, for though 
his parties were small in number and 
comparatively poorly equipped, his 
courage, resourcefulness, and knowledge, 
enabled him to achieve what he set out 
to do, and his journeys opened up much 
country for settlement. 

R. Heward, in W. J. Hooker's The Journal of 
Botany, vol. IV, 1B43; The London Journal of 
Botany, vol. I, 1843; J. H. Maiden, The Sydney 
Botanic Gardens, Biographical Notes Concern- 
ing the Officers in Charge, V; J. H. Maiden, 
Sir Joseph Banks the Father of Australia, p. 141; 
Ida Lee, Early Explorers in Australia, reprints 
a large selection from Cunningham’s Diary; 
G. H. Mitchell, Journal and Proceedings Parra- 
matta and District Historical Society, vol. IV; 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols IX, 
X, XHI, XIV, XVI, XVIII. 

CURR, Edward Micklethwaite (1820- 
1889), writer on aborigines and on stock, 
was the son of Edward Curr (1798-1850) 
and was born at Hobart in 1820. His 
father spent over three years in Tas- 
mania, from February 1820 to June 1823, 
and on his return voyage to England 
wrote An Account of the Colony of Van 
Diemen's Land principally designed for 
the use of Emigrants, which was pub- 
lished in 1824. He subsequently returned 
to Tasmania and became manager of the 
Van Diemen’s Land Company. He w.as 
one of the early settlers at Port Phillip, 


and in later years took a prominent part 
in the agitation lor separation from 
New South "Wales. "W cstgartli (q.v.) calls 
him the “Father of Separation”. He died 
on 11 November 1850 at the compara- 
tively early age of 52 and ivas buried at 
Melbourne. His son was educated in 
England and France, paid his first visit 
to Melbourne in 1S39, and in 1841 again 
came to Port Phillip to take over a 
station Jiis father had purchased about 
five miles from the site of the present 
township of Heathcote. His experiences 
on this and other stations is described in 
his Rrcnllcctions of Squatting in Vic- 
toria, published 42 years afterwards. In 
1851 he went to Europe and the Middle 
East for three years. He aftenvgrds had 
properties in Queensland and New South 
Wales, but apparently did not have much 
success with them as in 1862 he was 
appointed an inspector of sheep in Vic- 
toria. In 1863 he published a book on 
Pure Saddle-Horses, and in 1865 won a 
prize of £150 for An Essay on Scab in 
Sheep. This was published in the same 
year, and the measures advocated by 
Curr were used with such success that 
the disease became rare. He had been 
made diief inspector of sheep in 1864, 
and in 1873 he became chief inspector 
of stock. He took much interest in the 
aborigines, their manners, customs and 
languages. He was not a trained ethnolo- 
gist but he got in touch with a large 
number of helpers, and in 1886 published 
The Australian Race, its Origins, Langu- 
ages, Customs ... in four volumes, a 
work of great value at the time; and, 
though few of his assistants were trained 
observers, the book is still remembered 
and consulted. Curr died at Melbourne 
on 3 August 1889. In addition to the 
works mentioned Curr was the author 
of a little volume of verse. Frivolities by 
E. M. C, 

E. Finn, Chronicles of Early Melbourne, p. 859; 
W. Westgarth, Personal Records of Early Mel- 
bourne and Victoria, p. 164; P, Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; The 
Argus, 5 August 1889. 
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CUSSEN, Sir Leo Finn Bernard (1859- ; 
1933), advocate and judge, son of Maur- i 
ice Cussen, was born at Portland, \"ic- I 
toria, on 29 November 1859. Educated i 
at Hamilton College, Cussen went to ! 
the university of Melbourne and j 
obtained his certificate as a civil engin- 
eer in 1879. He then entered the depart- 
ment of railways and did good work on 
a difficult section of the line from Mel- 
bourne to Ballarat. Having decided to 
study law he went to the university 
again, and after a brilliant course gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1884 and M.A., LL.B. in 
1886. In September of that year he was 
called to the bar and in 1890 he became 
one of the lecturers in law at the univer- 
sity. Though of a modest and retiring 
nature, and entirely without influence, 
he was already building up a large 
practice as a barrister. A fexv years later, 
though the Victorian bar included such 
brilliant men as Isaacs, Higgins (q*v.), 
Duffy (q.v.), Weigall, Irvdne, Purves (q*v.) 
Coldham and Mitchell, Cussen had as 
large a practice as any of them. It has 
been said that at this period it almost 
became a maxim that if a solicitor had 
a difficult case and did not consult 
Cussen, he was guilty of negligence. In 
1906 Cussen was made a supreme court 
judge, and as a judge proved as great 
a success as he had been as an advocate. 
He was asked to consolidate the Vic- 
torian acts and completed his task in 
1915. In 1922 he did another remarkable 
piece of work, the drafting of the bill 
which became the Imperial acts applica- 
tion act, an attempt unique in the Brit- 
ish empire to select and edit the statutes 
in English law applicable to the State 
of Victoria. Five years later, with some 
assistance, Cussen made a second con- 
solidation, with the result that practi- 
tioners in Victoria had a complete view 
of the relative statutes both Imperial 
and Victorian. In recognition of his great 
labours Cussen was given 12 months 
leave of absence, but unfortunately his 
health had suffered and he was never 
quite the same man again. He had been 


acting chief-justice for a period in 1924 
and again held that position in 1931-2. 

In spite of this work Cussen gave 
much time to cultural and other activi- 
ties. He was a member of the council of 
the univ ersity of Melbourne for 30 years, 
and was appointed a trustee of the pub- 
lic librai'y, museums and national gal- 
lery of Victoria in 1916. In 1928 he was 
elected president of the ti'usiees and in 
this position he did admirable work. As 
a young man he had been a good crick- 
eter and footballer, was later elected to 
the committee of the Melbourne Cricket 
Club, and for many years was its presi- 
dent. In spite of failing health in his 
later yeai's, Cussen managed to carry on 
most of his activities until his death at 
Melbourne on 17 May 1933. He married 
in 1890 Johanna, daughter of John 
Bevan, who survived him with six sons 
and a daughter. His portrait by Long- 
staff (q.v.) is in the national gallery at 
Melbourne, another by Meinnes (q.v.) 
is in the pavilion at the Melbourne 
cricket ground. He was knighted in 
1922. 

Cussen had an unassuming disposi- 
tion; no one could ever associate him 
with pride or self-esteem- His genial and 
lovable character had a background of 
sincere religion. As an advocate he 
showed great legal ability, clarity in 
argument, sound knowledge of the law, 
and a talent for unravelling intricate 
cases. These qualities were just as evi- 
dent when he went on the bench, where 
his courtesy, patience and consideration 
made him much liked in the legal pro- 
fession. A man of quiet wisdom wim a 
judicial mind, a great sense of what was 
just and right, and the knowledge and 
ability to avoid mere technicalities, his 
judgments carried great weight through- 
out the Commonwealth, and earned him 
the reputation of being a great judge. 

The Age^ 18 May 1933: The Argas^ 18 May 
1933; The Advocate^ 25 May 1933; Who^s. Who, 
1933; The Book of ike Public Library, ipo 6 - 
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CUTHBERTSON, James Lister ('1851- , master he was a strong influence, and set 
igio), poet, was the eldest son of \Vi\- ■ standards ^vhich have become traditions 

liam Gilmour Cuthbertson and his i of the school. (See ‘"In Menioriam, 

wife, Jane Agnes Cuthbertson. He was | J.L.C.**, Light Blue Days, by E. A. 

born at Glasgow on 8 Mav 1851, and j Austin). 

^vas educated at Trinity Coliege, Glenal- Ba.u.on Ballads and School Verses; 

inond, ScOtlantI, W-heie he plased in the Green, An Outline of Aiutralian Litera^ 

scliool eleven. He studied for the Indian iwe; E. .Moiris Miller, Australian Literature. 
civil service, and having been admitted 
as a probationer tvent on to Merton 
College, Oxford. He failed to pass a 
necessai7 examination and was obliged 
to abandon the idea of a career in India. 

His father had in the meantime become DAGLISH, Henrv (1866-1920), first 
manager of the Bank of South Australia laliour premier of Western Australia, 
at Adelaide, and in 1874 Cuthbertson was born at Ballarat in 1866. He was 
decided to go to Australia too. In 1875 1 educated at Geelong, qualified for matri- 
he joined the staff of the Geelong Gram- i culation at Melbourne university, and 
mar School as classical master. He | in 1882 was apprenticed to engineering, 
founded the School Quarterly, to which | He entered the Victorian public sers'ice 
he contributed many poems, and the j in 1883 and in 1895 resigned to go into 
first collection of these was published at ! business. Daglish was an unsuccessful 
Geelong under the title Grammar School candidate at South Melbourne in an 
Verses in 1879, an e.xceedingly rare little election for the legislative assembly held 
pamphlet not listed in the bibliographies in 1896, and in the following year went 
of either Serle or Miller. In 1882 he re- to Western Australia. He joined the pub- 
tumed to England and continued his lie sendee and in 1900 became a muni- 
course at Oxford, graduating B.A. in cipal counsellor at Subiaco, where he 
1885. He immediately returned to Aus- was subsequently mayor. In igoi he re- 
tralia and rejoined the staff of Geelong signed from the public service and was 
Grammar School. In 1893 Barwon Bal- elected as a Labour member for Subiaco. 
lads by “C" was published in Melbourne, In August 1904 he formed the first West- 
and at the end of 1896 Cuthbertson re- em Australian Labour minisu-y, taking 
signed his position. After a visit to Eng- the porfolios of treasurer and minister 
land he lived for a period at Geelong and of education. He resigned on 25 
then near Melbourne, still occasionally August 1905 and left the Labour party 
sending verse to the school magazine, on account of his objection to the caucus 
He died suddenly while staying with a system. Returned as an independent at 
friend at Mt Gambier on 18 January the October 1905 election, he was chair- 
1910. After his death a memorial edition man of committees from 1907 to 1910, 
olhisT^otms, Barwon Ballads 2cad School and from September 1910 to October 
Verses, with portrait frontispiece, was 19” was minister for works, in the first 
published by members of the Geelong Wilson (q.v.) ministry. Losing his seat 
Grammar School. at the 1911 election, from 1912 until his 

Much of Cuthbertson’s work is occa- death on 16 August 1920 he was employ- 
sional verse, only of interest to old boys ers’ representative in the court of arbi- 
of the school he loved so much; but he tration. He married in 1894 Edith 
sometimes wrote verse with simplicity Bishop, who survived him with a son 
and restraint, which gives him a place and a daughter. 

among the poets of Australia. He is reprt j. 3. Battye. The Cyclopedia of Western Am- 
seated m several anthologies. As a school- ttalia; The West Australian, 17 August igsso* 
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DAINTREE, R k.hard r i i - 1 Syb ), 

[it^olooi^t. sun of Ricliarci niid Eliifabcfh 
Daintree. was horn at EfcminjLiiord 
Abbots, Huntiiij'don^hire, En^hinfl. in 
December He was educa Led a- 

liediord (Grammar School and Christ’s 
Colieoe, Canil)iidge, and came to Aus- 
tralia in i^y2. In iS^j. he joined the 
stall of the \’icioriaii goveinmeiit geolo- ; 
gist, A. R. C, Selwyii (Cj.v.;. but went to 
England in and studied assaying. , 

In August 1857 he returned to Mel- : 
bourne and again joined Selwyn’s stali, ; 
and during the nevt seven \ears did nnuli . 
field work in Victoria. In 186]. he re- 
signed from the geological survey depart- 
ment and took up land in north Queens- 
land. He found time to visit tlie coal- 
field districts of New South W’ales, and 
also studied the modes of occurrence of 
gold in rocks. In 1867 he was asked by 
the Queensland government to make an | 
examination of the Cape-River district 
which led to the opening of the goldfield, ■ 
and two years later he was appointed 
government geologist for north Queens- < 
land. He spent much time in exploring | 
large areas of the country including | 
several goldfields, until in 1871 be was ' 
appointed special commissioner to the 
London exhibition in 1S72. Lie had 
complete charge of the Queensland 
exhibits, and early in 1872 was . 
appointed agent general in London 
for that coJmiy. He ])repared a hand- ■ 
book for emigrants, Qiteensland, • 
tralia, Its Territory CUniale and Pro- \ 
ducts, which appeared about the end of I 
the same year and was an excellent piece . 
of work of its kind. In 1876 his health i 
gave Tjvay and he was obliged to resign 
his position as agent-general. He tvas 
made a C.M.G. on his retirement. He ! 
endea\'oured to restore hi.s health in the j 
south of France but returned to England ' 
in 1878 and died on 20 June. A list of | 
some of bis reports and* maps will be i 
found in Bulletin No. 23 of the geologi- j 
cal sur\'ey o£ Victoria. Some of his papers | 
appeared in the Qiiarterly Journal of the 1 
Geological Society of London, I 


Daley 

Richard Dainirec vras an amia]>h' and 
cnthusiatic man nl sciencr-. He did \ciy 
good work, especially as a pet rologist, in 
ihc rally (la\s oi geology in Austialia. 

Ji. C. SoiUy, 7/ir» (hifnicth foiinial of ihc 
Gr'ologifdl Sociciy of 1 ^ 71 ,;. p. ijt 

ihc Pro(( ctlititiM £. J. Dunn. lUiUrLin Xo. 25, 
Gcoloi^ical ft) f iffonn: K. \V. 

Diii’id Lntun: /n??. Stone I'oiiiifins of AustraUnn 
R. J.. Jaik, XnrtluuoM An-ihnliti, vol. I, 

DALEY, \'iCTOR Jamls William Jb\T- 
kuac (1^58-1 905)^ gcncialh known as 
X'icLor Daley, poet, was born at Na\an, 
Ireland, 011 5 Septcuiber i8r,8. His 

lather, a soldier, died when lie was an 
infant, his mother w’as a Morrison of 
Scotch descent. lie lived for some time 
with his grandfather who brougJit him 
up in an atmosphere of Irish legends and 
fairy lore, and would tell the boy that 
his forcfatliers were princes in the land. 
His mother married again and removed 
to Devonport, England, where Victor 
was sent to the Christian Brothers' 
School. At i() he obtained a position 
at Plymouth in the Great W'esiern Rail- 
way Company’s office. Three years later 
he decided to go lo some connexions at 
Adelaide, and early in 1878 landed at 
Sydney, probably with no vei7 clear 
idea of how far a^vay Adelaide was. 
When he did arrive at Adelaide he 
obtained a position as clerk in a mer- 
cantile house, and began to do a little 
wTiting for tlie press. He next went to 
Melbourne, did free-lancing, was an 
assistant at the Melboiii'ne exhibition 
of 1880, and for a time c:onstituted the 
staff of a suburban newspaper. He met 
Marcu.s Clarke (cpv.) and other members 
of the Melbourne literary group, and 
when he .said that he had given up be- 
ing a correspondence clerk to become a 
journalist was advised not to "give away 
his silk purse for a sow's ear”. Daley 
did not know’ at the time why the others 
laughed. His next venture was prospect- 
ing for gold at Queanbeyan, New South 
Wales, where a friend had preceded 
him. They found no gold, but Daley 
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obtained work on the local paper for 
some months and then went to Sydney. 
He soon began contributing to the 
Bulletin, then in its lusty youth, and 
met Kendall (q.v.) and others in the 
literary circle. About 1885 he returned 
to Melbourne and continued free-lanc- 
ing, writing much for the BuUeim, 
sometimes under the signature of 
"Creeve Roe”, including short stories, 
literary articles and light verse. 

In 1898 Daley went to Sydney in con- 
nexion wdth the publication of his first 
volume At Dawn and Dusk, The criti- 
cisms were favourable and it sold fairly 
well. A position was found for him in 
one of the government offices, but like 
Kendall in Melbourne many years be- 
fore he was asked to do statistical work, 
and it is seldom that the poetical and 
arithmetical minds harmonize. He w^ent 
back to his free-lancing and continued 
to write excellent verse for the Bulletin. 
In 1902 he was in bad health, and friends 
helped him to take a voyage to New 
Caledonia and the islands in 1903. Later 
on he tried the inland country in New 
South Wales, but his health continued 
to fail and he died of tuberculosis on 
sg December 1905. He had married 
while a young man and was survived by 
a widow and four children. A collection 
of his poems written after the publica- 
tion of his first volume was published 
in jQii under the title of Wine and 
Roses with a memoir by Bertram Stevens 
(q.v.). 

Daley was a man of medium height 
with a large head and prominent 
features. The portrait prefixed to At 
Dawn and Dusk he pronounced too sol- 
emn. Though a good companion with 
a fascinating personality, the convivial 
habits attributed to him have been 
made too important by some writers. 
He could indulge on occasions but was 
essentially a puritan, shrinking from 
"evil language, gross stories and violence 
of any kind”, though sociable and charm- 
ing with both friends and acquaintances. 
As an Australian poet he is possibly the 


finest of those between Kendall and the 
coming of O'Dow’d and Brennan (q.v.). 
His poetry is melodious and full of 
images, wuth just sufficient emotion to 
lift it above merely beautiful verse, and 
in poems such as ”Night” he has the 
added grace of gentle philosophical 
humour. 

A. G. Stephens, Victor Daley, Bertram Stevens, 
Memoir prefixed to Wine and Roses; information 
from W. E. FiuHenry. 

DALLEY, John Bede (1878-1935), jour- 
nalist and novelist, younger son of Wil- 
liam Bede Dailey (q.v.), was born at 
Sydney on 5 October 1878, and was 
educated at Beaumont College, England, 
and at Oxford. He was called to the bar 
in London in 1901 and practised at Syd- 
ney until 1907, when he joined the staff 
of the Bulletin. He ser\'ed in the 1914-18 
war for three years in Egypt and France, 
and on his return rejoined the Bulletin, 
In 1924 he was appointed editor of Mel- 
bourne Punch w^hich, however, ceased 
publication about a year later. Dailey 
returned to Sydney and became associate- 
editor of the Bulletin. In 1928 he pub- 
lished a novel No Armour, which was 
followed in 1929 by Max Flambard, and 
in 1930 by Only the Morning. These 
books, though scarcely in the front rank 
of Australian fiction, are all well writ- 
ten commentaries on the life of the 
period. Dailey also wrote short stories 
and was an excellent all-round journa- 
list. He w^as washed off the rocks while 
fishing and drowned on 6 September 
^935- He married Claire, daughter of 
Charles Scott, who survived him with a 
daughter. 

The Bulletin, 18 September 1935, pp. 4, 9, 14; 
Smith*s Weekly, 28 September 1935; E. Morris 
Miller, Australian Literature; Who^s Who in 
Australia, 1953. 

DALLEY, William Bede (1831-1888), 
orator and politician, was bom at Syd- 
ney in 1831 of Irish parents, and was 
educated at the Sydney College and St 
Mary’s College. He was called to the 
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bar in in the following year was 

elected to the legislative asssenibly as 
one of the representatives ol Sydney, and 
in No\ ember 1858 joined the second 
Cowper (q.v.) ministry as solicitor-gen- 
eral, but held this position for only three 
months. Early in 1861 he was appointed 
a commissioner of emigration by tJic 
New South "Wales government, went to 
England in 1861 with his fellow com- i 
missioner Henry Parkes (q.v.), and was ; 
away about a year. He held many success- 
ful meetings in southern England and | 
in Ireland. After his return to Australia j 
in 1862 he took up his legal practice : 
again and became the leading counsel in 
criminal cases in Sydney. He did not, 
however, become a Q.C. until 1877. In 
February 1875 he joined the third 
Robertson (q.v.) ministry as attorney- 
general and was nominated to the legis- 
lative council. Robertson resigned in 
March 1877 but was in power again 
five months later with Dailey in his old 
position until December. For the next 
five years Dailey took no part in politics, 
but in January 1883 he became attorney- 
general in the Stuart (q.v.) ministry, and 
in 1884 his Speeches on the Proposed 
Federal Council for Australasia was 
published. In February 1885 Dailey, as 
acting-premier during the absence of 
Stuart from the colony, offered a detach- 
ment of New South Wales troops to go 
to the Sudan. Though there was op- 
position in some quarters this was taken 
up with great enthusiasm in others and 
a contingent was sent. The Stuart min- 
istry resigned in October 1885 and 
Dailey did not hold office again. His 
health began to weaken and his last 
two years were spent practically in re- 
tirement. He died at Sydney on 28 Octo- 
ber 1888. He refused a knighthood and 
the office of chief justice, but in 1886 [ 
was appointed to the pri\7 council, the | 
first Australian to be given that hon- j 
our. He married Eleanor Long who pre- j 
deceased him, leaving him witli three j 
young children. One son John Bede ) 
Dailey is noticed separately, another, j 
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William Bede Daile\, born in 1873, be- 
came well-known a?> a journalist in 
Sydne\ . 

Dailey was a highly cultured man of 
great ability. His political achie\ement 
was small, largely because he was not 
really interested in politics. He will 
always be remembered for the sending 
of the contingent to the Sudan, the 
first armed force sent overseas by a Brit- 
ish colony. He was a great advocate in 
criminal cases, and while he was attor- 
ney-general showed he had a fine general 
grasp of law. He had an immense reputa- 
tion as an orator, having a beautiful 
voice, melodious, dear and insinuating, 
a sense of humour, a ready wit, and a 
complete grasp of essentials. He was a 
good literary critic and often wrote for 
the Sydney Morning Herald and the 
Freeman* s JournaL His magnetic per- 
sonality and fine character drew every- 
one to him. W'^hen he died there was a 
chorus of praise from the press; even 
the Bulletin which seldom in those days 
allowed itself to show enthusiasm, and 
incidentally had been bitterly opposed 
to the sending of the contingent, spoke 
of Dailey's “career of high conduct as a 
citizen, his splendid achievement as an 
advocate", and pronounced him “the 
most notable man Sydney had given 
birth to". 

The Sydney Morning Herald, sg October 188S; 
The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 29 October 18S8; 
The Times, 5 November 1888; The Bulletin, 
Sydney. 3 November 1888; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; J. A. 
Froude. Oceana; Stanley Brogden, The Sudan 
Contingent, 

DAMPIER, Alfred {1847-1908), actor 
and dramatist, was bora in London on 
28 February 1847, the son of John 
Dampier (John's Notable Azisiraltdns^ 
1906). He was educated at the Charter- 
house, and taking up amateur theatricals 
made some reputation with a dramatic 
club known as the “Ellestonians". He 
then played as a professional in the pro- 
vinces, where he was associated with 
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Henry Irvinjr at Manchester and formed 
a friendship ^vith him. After Irviu]^ went 
to London in October nSOb Dampier 
came into notice as an actor and placed 
some of Irving's parts. H. R. Harwood, 
who was then one of the managers of 
the Theatre Royal, Melbourne, saw 
Dampier at Manchester in 1872 and en- 
gaged him as leading man and proditcer. 
He made his first appearance in Mel- 
bourne as Mephistopheles in his own 
version of Faust, and he also appeared 
with success as Hamlet, Othello, lago, 
Richard HI and in other important pans. 
In February 1877 he made his first 
appearance at Sydney taking the part of 
Hamlet, and he also toured Australia 
and New Zealand. He then proceeded 
to America and England and in Febru- 
ai^y 1881 produced at the Surrey Theatre, 
London, All for Gold, by the Australian 
dramatist, F. R. C, Hopkins. Dampier 
returned to Australia, and leasing the 
City and Standard Theatres, Sydney, and 
the Alexandra Theatre, Melbourne, pro- 
duced Robbery Under Arrns^ For the 
Term of his Natural Life, and other 
plays written, or partly written, by him- 
self. In 1898 he took the part of Captain 
Starlight in Robbery Under Arms while 
on a visit to London. He played this 
part for the last time in 1905 at Sydney, 
but he was suffering in health, having 
never completely recovered from an 
accident in a New Zealand theatre whei'e 
he fell through a trap. He died at Syd- 
ney on 23 May 1908. He mamed in 
1868 Katherine Alice, daughter of T. 
H. Russell, who survived him with two 
daughters, Lily and Rose, and a son. 
His wife and children frequently took 
leading parts in his plays. 

Dampier, a man of fine character, 
was of handsome appearance and had 
an excellent voice. He made a great 
reputation with his popular plays, and 
was very good in character parts such as 
Jean Valjean in his dramatization of 
Les Miserables, In Shakespeare he was 
sound and capable rather than brilliant, 
possibly at his best in Macbeth which 


; he plrned robustly. He Irccjiiently gave 
Fridiu night peiiormancos of Shakespear- 
I ian pia\s at Sydne\. His own pla)s ha\e 
ne\er l^ecn primed. 

, The S\(}}icy Mo)}ihig He) aid, 25 May igoS; 

! The 2r, M:i\ I'goS; W Mciinell. The Die- 

\ tioiiary^of Austrahman Biography: E. Monis 
1 .\filler. Literature: W. Farmer ^Vh)te, 

I Joinnal and Pi'oreedings Royal Australian Hh- 
torhnl Society, \til. 1\ , p. .j[2. 

DAMPIER, \ Vl IX! AM (1651-1715), 
voyager, was born at East Coker, near 
Yeovil, Somerset, England, on 5 Septem- 
ber i<i5i, the son of George Dampier, a 
farmer, and his wife Ann. The year of 
birth is usually given as 1652, but Clen- 
nell Wilkinson in his biography gives 
what appear to be good reasons for pre- 
ferring the earlier year. He was probably 
educated at a grammar school, it is not 
unlikely that it was the one at Crew- 
kerne close by. His parents both died 
before he left school, and at his own 
desire he was sent to sea. After making 
some voyages he joined the na\7 in 1672, 
and was present, as one of the sick on a 
hospital ship, at the battle of the TexeL 
Early in 1674, having left the navy and 
been offered the position of manager of 
a plantation in the West Indies, he sailed 
to Jamaica and on the voyage began the 
journal on which his subsequent writ- 
ings were based. After a few months at 
Jamaica he again went to sea, in 1675 
joined a vessel engaged in the logwood 
trade, and lived a hard and dangerous 
life among men who were largely buc- 
caneers. His journal at this period is full 
of descriptions of the wild life of the 
country. Dampier himself does not say 
when he became a ‘‘privateer’* as the 
buccaneers were more politely called, but 
he was with them for at least 12 montlis, 
cruising and fighting against the Spani- 
ards. In the beginning of 1678 he decided 
to pay a visit to England and arrived 
there in August. After a short holiday 
he returned to Jamaica in the spring of 
1679, joined a fleet of privateers which 
fought with some success on land near 
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Paiiaina, captured Spanish ships on the 
other side oL the isthmus, and sailed to 
the south. Returning in AJa\ ih8i he I 
was cruising for se\erni months in the I 
West Indies, and in July i()82 visited i 
\’irginia and stayed there lor over a i 
year. He was then coinpaiatively pros- i 
perous but appears to have lost money 
in Mrginia. and in 168^^ sailed on a vessel 
called the Rn^cnge, captained by ftdm i 
Cook to Africa. At the mouth of the Shcr- 
bro, south ol Sierra Leone, they seized | 
a new Danish ship of 40 guns. They then . 
sailed south-west, rounclcd Cape Horn, ! 
sailed north to the coast of Peru taking 
some Spanish prizes, attacked and cap- 1 
tured towns, and went as far north as ' 
Panama. Dampier had the post of assist- 
ant-paymaster. In August 1685 he trans- ; 
ferred to the Cygnet under Captain Swan 
and became navigating officer. They ! 
sailed across the Pacific to Guam, from 
there to the Philippines, where they 1 
stayed for some months, to the Pescadores j 
Islands, and south again to the Celebes. ! 
In January 1688 Dampier actually j 
landed in northern Australia at King | 
Sound or Collier Bay. From there he | 
sailed to Sumatra and then to the Nico- 
bar Islands, w^here early in 1688 Dampier 
left the ship and put an end to his buc- 
caneering days. 

In May 1688 Dampier set out from 
Nicobar with seven companions in a 
kind of outrigged canoe, and almost 
miraculously found his ivay to Sumatra. 
There he signed on wdth a Captain W^el- 
don and w^ent to Tonquin and made 
other trading voyages. In January 1691 
he took ship to England and arrived in | 
September, He had been away la years 
and had returned practically penniless. ’ 
Not much is known of his life for the { 
next six years, but part of the time must [ 
have been spent in preparing and seeing ; 
through the press tlie account of his 
travels which appeared in 1697, A New 
Voyage Round the World. Its success 
was immediate and two years later it 
w»as in a fourth edition. It brought him ■ 
friends, including Sir Robert Southwell, • 


Sir Hans Sloane and Popvs. who. on 6 
August iliqS. had him ia dinner to 
Evdyn. Dampier was gi\en a posi- 
tion as a “land catriage man’* in the 
customs. He suggested to the admiralty 
that one of the king's sliips should be 
fitted out to explore the coast of New 
Holland, and as a result Dampier was 
placed in charge of a small ship, the Roe- 
buck, carrying 12 guns. 50 men and boys, 
and provisions for 20 months. Gn 30 
November ifigS he got his final instruc- 
tions to sail by way of the Cape ol Good 
Hope. In January 1699 he set sail from 
the Downs and from the very stait had 
trouble with his second in command 
Lieutenant Fisher, ivho when the ship 
arrived at Bahia, Brazil, was put ashore. 
After a stay to take in stores, a south-eas- 
terly course was taken and the Cape was 
sighted on 6 June, A favourable wind 
brought the ship to Australia, and early 
in August Dampier landed at Shark's 
Bay on the west coast, but had difficulty 
in finding water. He then tmmed and 
followed the coast to the north and on 
21 August reached the Dainj^ier Archi- 
pelago. His search for water was still 
unsuccessful, and he was obliged to sail 
to Timor. Thence he went east and 
reached the southern coast of New 
Guinea on 1 Januat'y 1700. He explored 
much of its western and northern coast, 
and discovered Dampier Strait dividing 
New Guinea from New Britain. He 
might quite possibly have sailed on and 
anticipated Cook's discovery of the east- 
ern coast of Australia, but the Roebuck 
was now leaking badly. He made for 
Batavia where the ship was repaired and 
sailed for England on 17 October. It 
was with great difficulty that the Cape 
was reached on 30 December, and St 
Helena on 2 February 1701. On 22 Feb- 
ruai'y the Roebuck sprang a fresh leak 
and Dampier was obliged to beach her 
at the harbour at Ascension. On 3 April 
Dampier and his crew were rescued by 
passing ships and taken to England. In 
his absence his ex-lieutenant Fisher had 
not been idle and had worked up a case 
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against him. A coiirt-martiai was held in 
1702 and the verdict went against 
Dampier. He was adjudged not to be “a 
ht person to be employed as commander 
of any of Her Majesty’s ships”. Dampier 
had a good case against Fisher, but had 
probably irretrievably injured it by his 
leaving Fisher in gaol at Bahia without 
means of subsistence. There appears, too, 
to have been a good deal of doubt as to 
the justice of the verdict, as in less than 
a year official approval was given to 
Dampier’s appointment as commander 
of the privateer St George. He had a 
roving commission to proceed in war- 
like manner against the French and 
Spaniards. He sailed on 30 April 1703 
but met with a scries of misfortunes. 
Dampier was a great adventurer but he 
was not a good disciplinarian, and more- 
over his vessel again proved to be un- 
seaworthy. He eventually returned to 
England tow’ards the end of 1707. Later 
in the year he w’as appointed pilot to 
the privateers Diihc and Duchess^ under 
Captain Woocles-Rogers. The \'oyage was 
very successful, many prizes being taken, 
and not the least interesting incident w^as 
the rescue of Alexander Selkirk from 
Juan Fernandez Island. Dampier arrived 
in England again on 14 October 1711. 
He appears to have received about £1200 
on account of his share of the profits of 
the voyage, between that date and his 
death early in March 1715. He married 
in 1678. We knoxv little of his wife ex- 
cept that her name was Judith, and that 
she predeceased him, apparently with- 
out children. Dampier’s first book has 
been already mentioned. In 1700 he pub- 
lished A Supplement to the Voyage 
round the World; Two Voyages to Cam- 
peachy; A Discourse of Trade Winds. 
This was followed by the Voyage to 
New Holland in the year pub- 

lished in two parts in 1703 and 1709. 

Dampier w^as a great voyager. Though 
in his eai'lier days a buccaneer, regarded 
by some writers as little better than a 
pirate, he was quiet and modest in man- 
ner and scientifically minded. While his 


j companions were drinking or looting, he 
; spent his time siiidying the plants and 
I the li\ing life of the country, and writ- 
j ing them up in his journals. These 
: formed the basis of his Voyages, “the 
: best books of voyages in the language” 
1 Masefield has called them. To Australians 
' he has the great interest that he w^as 
, one of the earliest Englishmen to land 
, in their country. He explored a good 
: deal of the western and northern coast, 

J anti had his vessel been better found he 
[ might quite possibly have been the dis- 
! coverer of the eastern shoi'e. 

; Clennel Wilkinson, JVilliam Dampier, W. H. 

Bonner, Captain William Dampier, ed. by 
! John Masefield, Dam pier's Voyaf!;cs; ed. by J. A. 
' Williamson, A Voyage to New Holland by 
I William Dampier. 

i 

DAPLYN, Alfred James (1844-1926), 
painter, was born in London in 1844. 
He studied at Paris under Gerome and 
Carolus Duran and came to Australia 
i in 1881. He was appointed instructor 
at the art classes of the Art Society of New 
South Wales in 1885, and was succeeded 
in 1892 by Julian Ashton (q-v.). He was 
afterw^ards secretary to this society and a 
regular exhibitor; his “The Moon is 
Up, Yet ’Tis Not Night” was purchased 
at the 1900 exhibition for the national 
gallery at Sydney. In 1902 he published 
Landscape Painting from Nature hi Aus- 
tralia, illustrated with reproductions 
I of pictures by W. Lister Lister and the 
author. Daplyn was a competent painter 
in both oils and water-colour. He died 
in London in 1926. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; U. 
Thieme. Allgemeines Lexikoii der Bildenden 
Kiinstler; Catalogue National Art Gallery of 
N,S.W., 190O. 

D’ARCY, William Knox (1849-1917), 
business man, obtained Persian oil 
concession. He was the son of Wil- 
liam Francis D’Arcy, solicitor, and 
his wile, Elizabeth Baker, daughter of 
rJie Re^■. Robert Bradford, and was 
bom in England on n October 1849. 
He was educated at Westminster School, 
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and in iSGO %vent his lather ' 

to Rockhampton, Queensland. He v*‘as i 
engaged in his father's office and in ; 
pastoral and minings pursuits, and in 
September 1882 acquired a large interest j 
in tlic syndicate which started the Mount | 
Morgan gold-mine. The stone was enor- 1 
mously rich, especially in the early days | 
ol the mine, and D’/Vrcy made a large 1 
fortune. W'hen the mine was floated as a I 
company in i.o(jo,ooo shares paid to 17s. 
(id. a share, he held 558, shares and at 
one stage these shares were sold at a 
\cr\ high premium. D’Arcy returned to 
Englancl in 1889. became interested in 
oil. and made some study of geology. He | 
considered searching for oil in Australia, 1 
but became con\inced that the prospects 1 
were unfavourable. His attention Tvas , 
directed to Persia, and in 1901, with the j 
help of the British government, he j 
secured a concession for 60 years of a 
very large area. D’Arcy for a long while { 
was unsuccessful in his search for oil, and 
after having spent £300,000 of his own 
money, formed a syndicate to carry on 
the work. It was not until May 1908 that j 
a payable w’ell was found. It eventually 
proved to be a most prolific one, and 
the British government paid £2,000,000 
for a controlling interest in the field, an 
investment that proved extremely pro- 
fitable. D’Arcy lived at Stanmore in 
north Middlesex and in London, and 
entertained on a large scale. He died 
at Stanmore on 1 May 1917. His will 
was proved at £984,000. He was twice 
married, (i) to Eiena, daughter of S. B. 
Birkbeck and (2) to Nina, daughter of 
A. L. Boucicault, who survived him. He 
also left two sons and three daughters. 

XVho*s XVho, 1917; Bird, Early History of Rock- 
hampton', The Romance of the C.O.Rr, The 
TimeSf a May, Septeraher 1917; The Herald, 
Melbourne, 30 AiiguM lyji: \Viison, 5 , TV. 

Persia', private information. 

BARLEY, Sir Frederick Matthew 
(1830-1910), chief justice of New South 
Wales, son of Henry Darley, a member 
of the Irish bar, was born in Ireland on 


18 Sejjtenibcr 1830. Educated at Dungan- 
non College, ivherc he had as a school- 
fellow, George Higiiibotham (q.v.). after- 
wards chief justice of \'icioria, lie pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Dublin, in 
July 1S47, and graduated in July 1851. 
He was called to the Irish bar in Janu- 
ary 1853 and practised for about nine 
years on the Munster circuit. He met 
Sir Alfred Stephen wlieii the latter was 
oil a visit to Europe, and was told that 
there were good prospects for him in 
Australia. Darley decided to emigrate 
and arrived in Sydney in 1862. He estab- 
lished a gooil practice, and for the 20 
years preceding his elevation to the 
liench, there was hardly an important 
case at Sydney in which he did not 
appear on one side or the other. In Sep- 
tember 1868 he was nominated to the 
legislative council, and was a constant 
and conscientious attendant at its de- 
bates. He had a good deal of influence in 
the house but was not anxious for office, 
and it w’as not until November 1881 that 
he became vice-president of the executive 
council in the third Parkes (q-v.) min- 
j istry. In November 1886 Darley was 
( offered the position of chief justice in 
succession to Sir James Martin (q.v.), 
but he did not desire the office and to 
accept it meant a considerable monetary 
sacrifice; he was probably earning more 
than twice the amount of the salary 
offered. He declined the position and it 
was accepted by Salomons (q.v.) who, 
however, resigned a few days later. There 
was a general feeling that Darley was the 
right man for the position, and on his 
being again approached he accepted it 
and was sworn in on 7 December 1886. 
He carried out his duties with great dis- 
tinction, and on the retirement of Sir 
Alfred Stephen at the end of 1891 was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of New- 
South Wales. He administered the gov- 
ernment on several occasions with such 
success that when tlie position of gov- 
ernor becanpie vacant in 1901 there were 
many suggestions that Darley should be 
given the post. He visited England in 
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1902 and 'vvas appointed a ineniher of 
the royal commission on the South 
African war. In 1909 he again \isiied 
Europe and died at London on 
January 1910. He became a Q.C. in iSyiS, 
was knighted in 1S87, created K.C.M.G. 
in 1897, and G.C.M.G. in 1901. He was 
appointed a member of the privy coun- 
cil in 1905. He married in i8Go Lucy 
Forest, daughter of Captain Sylvester 
Browne, and sister of Thomas Alexander 
Browne (q.v.). She siir\ived him with 
two sons and four daughters. 

Darley had a conservati\c cast of mind 
yet as a politician he was responsible for 
some acts of a distinctly liberal nature. 
Among the measures he introduced and 
carried through the legislative council 
were an etjuity act, a divorce act, which 
gave to the wife the same rights as those 
of the husband, and the act authorizing 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. 
Though so able and successful as a bar- j 
ristcr he could scarcely be called a great | 
judge. It has been suggested that he . 
lacked to some extent that subtle power ! 
of analysis that is so \aluable to the j 
judicial mind. But he was a good dis- ! 
ciplinariaii, ever courteous and thor- | 
oughly impartial, with the practical com- } 
mon sense that made him an admirable I 
judge at nisi prius and in criminal i 
cases. He "was of most distinguished 
appearance, always equal to the dignity 
of his offices. Sir Samuel Way (q-v.) spoke 
of him “as in many respects the noblest 
figure we have cn'er had on the Aus- 
tralian bench”. 

The Times, 5 January 1910; The Daily Tele- 
gralih, Sydney, 6 January 1910; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 30 November 1886, 6 January 
1910; A. B. Piddington. Worshipful Masters; 
P. Menncll, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, 

BARLING, Sir Ralph (1775-1858), 
governor of New South Wales, was born 
in 1775. His father, Christopher Darling, 
who had risen from the ranks, became 
adjutant 10 his regiment in 1778 and 
afterwards quartermaster. Darling en- 


tered the army as an ensign in 179^3. 
and in August 179b was military secret- 
ary to Sir Ralph Abercromby. He com- 
I manded a regiment at Corunna, was 
' brevet-colonel in i8io, major-general in 
' 1S13, and was on the horse guards stall 
in 1H15. From the beginning of 1819 to 
! February 1824 he was in command of 
i the troops at Mauritius, was acting-go\'- 
ernor for the last three years of his stay, 
and showed administrative ability. In 
1825 was appointed governor of New 
South Wales and ariived there on 18 
December. 

Darling knew something of the diffi- 
culties he would have to face, and in 
particular he was warned against John 
Macarihur (q.v.). He soon found there 
was I'cason for the warning and in a dis- 
patch to under secretary Hay mentioned 
that Macarthiir had called on him to 
complain about his treatment in the 
Sydney Gazette, that he was “determined 
to destroy Mr Howe” and that “he had 
never yet failed in ruining a man, who 
had become obnoxious to him”. “I 
understand,” said Darling dryly, “when 
speaking to others he does not except 
even governors”. With such evidence of 
the strong feeling in the community Dar- 
ling felt that an attitude of impartial 
firmness was the only possible one. When 
in England he had been successful in 
bringing in reforms in the recruiting 
service, no doubt he hoped to bring in 
reforms in the government of New South 
Wales. His prklccessor, Brisbane (q.v.), 
had suffered from want of complete 
loyalty in the civil service staff, but when 
Darling attempted to re-oi'ganize the 
service he was able to do little more 
than make himself unj^opular. In No- 
vember 1826 a storm burst of which 
Darling was not to hear the last for a 
long time. Two private soldiers, J. Sudds 
and P. Thompson, forming the opinion 
that the life of a convict was preferable 
to that of a soldier, deliberately com- 
mitted robberies and were sentenced to 
seven yeans transportation to a penal 
settlement. The governor commuted this 
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to seven yerns work wiili the road 
They were also put in chains and drum' 
med out of their regiments. Sudds died 
a few days later and the Australian made 
a strong attack on the governor. A tem- 
perate letter from McLeay (cpv.) led to 
a withdrawal of some of the statements 


1.S27 Captain Stun (q.v.; arri\ed in Aus- 
tralia. and encouniged by Darling f)egan 
his important exploration work. Many 
years afterwards Darling showed his 
appreciation of Sturt’s woik by warmly 
recommending to the secretary of state 
that Sturt should be allowed to go on 


{H.R. of A., ser. I, voi. Xfl, pp. 7id- 
24), but strong feeling against Dar- 
ling continued for years. A select com- 
mittee of the house of commons reported 
in September i8‘^5 that Darling was , 
‘‘under the peculiar circumstances of the 
colony . . . entirely free from blame*’. It 
seems clear that considering the state of ; 
Sudds’s health he was treated with dread- 
ful brutality, but it is probable that 
Darling did not realize what ^vas being 
done. The case, however, had other j 
repercussions. Darling at first had fol- 
lowed Brisbane in allowing reasonable 
liberty of the press. But when the ne%vs- | 
papers attacked him over the Sudds and | 
Thompson case he began to fight back. | 
No doubt he was convinced that it was 


his exploration expedition in 1S14 to 
the centre of the continent. Another 
feature of Darling’s administratifjn was 
an augmentation of die membership of 
the legislative council, and some develop- 
ment in connexion with trial by jury. 
Generally speaking it was a stormy 
period. In 1831 Darling was recalled and 
he left Australia on 22 October of that 
year. In England he continued his mili- 
tary career, and after being exonerated 
by the committee of the house of com- 
mons in 1835 was knighted. He became 
a general in 1841 and died at Brighton, 
England, on 2 April 1B58. He man'ied 
Elizabeth, daughter of Colonel John 
Dumaresq, and was survived by at least 
one son. 


necessary to take a firm stand and that 
liberty had degenerated into licence. In 
1827 he attempted to bring in acts by 
which papers would require to be 
licensed and a heavy stamp duty would 
be payable. He did succeed to some 
extent in muzzling the press, in spite of I 
the action of (Sir) Francis Forbes (q-v.) i 
the chief justice, who refused to certify 
to the acts as he considered they wore 
opposed to the law of England, Darling 
became very unpopular with a large | 
section of the colonists, and his long 
struggle with the press did not cease 
until his recall. 

Various important developments took 


Darling’s honesty has never been 
questioned, and he w’orked hai-d during 
his administration, show'ing great atten- 
tion to detail. But he w^as by nature and 
training a disciplinarian and a Tor)’; to 
him W^eiuworth was merely a ‘‘dema- 
gogue”, and he had not the breadth of 
mind and tact that might have inade his 
governorship more successful. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols 
XII to XVI; Official Histoty of New South 
Wales; L. N. Rose, Journal and Proceedings, 
The Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. 
Vllh pp. 49-176, a careful stud\ of the period; 
Report, Select Committee House of Commons, 
1835- Various pamphlets of the period may be 
consulted with rntitioii. A collection of them 


place during Darling's time. On his way 
to Sydney he had proclaimed in Tas- | 
mania its separation from New South j 
Wales. In April 1826 the Australian 
Agriailtural Company obtained its lease 
of the coal mines at Newcastle, which 
must have been an important source of 
the colony's subsequent prosperity. 
These mines had already been worked 
by the government tvith little success. In i 


at the Public I.ibvan. .Mclljoume, is in three 
volumes Iul)cllal '•I'lavliii.ij; Pamphlets”. 

DAVENPORT, Sm Samuel (1818-1906), 
pioneer and man of business, belonged 
to a well-known and ancient English 
family whose seat was at Great Wigston, 
Leicestershire. He was the fourth son of 
George Davenport, banker, and his tvife 
Jane Devereux Davies and w^as born at 
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Sherburn, England, on 5 March 1818. 
Threatened Av'ith consumption when a 
young man, he travelled much tor his 
health in the countries surrounding the 
Mediterranean, and thus developed an 
interest in olive and vine-growing. A 
brother visited Australia about 1S40, and 
returning to England reported that the 
climate of South Australia was admir- 
ably suited to invalids. On 8 September 
1842 Samuel Davenport sailed to Tas- 
mania and iroin there went to Adelaide. 
He arri\cd there in February and 
immediateh w'cnt on the land at 
Macclesfield. The open-air life suited 
him and his health soon improved. He 
was nominated to the old legislame 
council in 184(5, and opposed state aid 
to religion and an attempt to impose 
royalties on mineral jjroducts. He worked 
for responsible government, and was a 
non-official member of the legislative 
council when the constitution act w'as 
passed. He was commissioner of public 
wwks in the Finniss (q.v.) ministry from 
March to August 1857, and on 1 Septem- 
ber 1857 was given the same position 
in the Torrens (q.v.) ministry, which, 
however, lasted for only four weeks. He 
remained in the legislative council until 
1866 but did not hold office again. He 
extended his land holdings, planted 
peach, apple and olive trees and vines, 
and took great interest in the spread of 
their culture. In 1864 he published a 
pamphlet of 94 pages on Some NevJ In- 
diishies for South Australia* This dealt 
with the manufacture of olive oil and 
silk, flower-farming and tobacco culture. 
In 1870 he published another pamphlet 
on The Cultivation of the Olive, and 34 
years later the agricultural bureau of 
South Australia published his Notes on 
the Olive and its Values to Country suit- 
able for its Growth* His great interest in 
these subjects led to his being elected 
president of the Royal Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, a position he held 
for several years. 

Davenport*s interests, howe\'er, were 
not confined to tlie land. He was a 


trustee of the savings bank and for 20 
\ears Avas president of the chamber of 
manufactures. As far back as 1851 he 
represented South Australia as executive 
commissioner at the great exhibition 
held ill London, and he held similar 
positions at tlie exhibitions held at 
Philadelphia in 1876, Sidney in 1879, 
Melbourne in iS8o, the Colonial and 
Indian exhibition in 1886, and the Cen- 
tennial exhiijition at Melbourne in 1888. 
In his later years he was on the board of 
directors of several companies and kept 
j his interest in everything that was for 
; the good of the state. He died on 3 Sep- 
tember 190(3. He married in 1842 Mar- 
I garet Fraser, only daughter of \Villiam 
I Lennox Cleland, who died in 1902. They 
had no children. Davenport was knighted 
j in 1884 and created K.G.M.G. in 1886, 
In the same year Cambridge gave him 
the honorary ciegrec of LL.D. His natural 
charm and perfect integrity made him 
an ideal representative of his country in 
other lands, and in South Australia dur- 
ing his long life he ^vas an important in- 
fluence in its municipal, political, busi- 
ness, social, philanthropic and religious 
organizations. 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry, 1891, vol. 1 ; The 
Register, Adelaide, 4 September 1906; The 
Advertiser, Adelaide, 4 September 1906. 

DAVEY, Thomas (c.1760-1823), second 
governor of Tasmania. No details are 
known of his early life, but he was serv- 
ing in the army or navy in 1777, and went 
to Australia as a lieutenant of marines 
in the first fleet 10 years later. He left 
Sydney at the end of 1792, at the time 
of the mutiny at the Nore was a cap- 
tain of marines, and fought at the battle 
of Trafalgar in 1805, In September 1811 
(he was then a major of marines), through 
the influence of Lord Harrowby, he wras 
appointed • lieutenant-governor of Tas- 
mania, but did not sail until June 1812. 
In the interim he had been made a col- 
onel. He arrived in Sydney on 25 October 
1812 and reported to Governor Mac- 
quarie (q.v.), whose orders he had been 
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insiriKied to He icniained in 

S\(.ln(‘\ for ncarh lour inontlis. and did 
not land at Hobau until 20 Febniarv 

Davcy a}jpLars to lia\e had no quali- 
firations for his position. Me \vas indol- 
ent and without scnbe ol diji>nity. and 
induli'cd fulh in the hard-drinkin« that 
^ras a eharac terislic of the period. Mac- 
cjuaric had received a pri\ate letter iroin 
the authorities warning him to keep a 
clo'se watch on Davey, and on ^;o April 
1814 reported that his conduct was 
pretty correct, “except for making loca- 
tions of land to persons not eri titled*’ 
... he had every reason to Ijelieve that 
he “is honest and means well** but that 
his character made him a “very unfit 
man for so important a station”. Nearly 
a year later Macquarie again reported 
very adversely, and in April 1816 Earl 
Bathurst in a dispatch to Macquarie re- 
called Da\ey, but suggested that he 
should he allowed to resign, and that a 
grant of land should be made to him. 
Davey handed over his position to Gov- 
ernor Soreli (q.v.) on 9 April 1817. Con- 
siderable grants of land were made to 
him, but he was not successful with them 
and he sailed to England from Sydney 
in August 1821. He clied on 2 May 1823 
and was survived by his wife and | 
daughter, both much respected, who re- 
mained in Tasmania. Though cjuiic un- 
fitted for his position the accounts of 
Davey that give him no redeeming quali- 
ties go too far. He was of a weakly, j 
amiable nature, but much progress was 
made during his administration, the 
most important act being that Hobart 
%vas made a free port. He encouraged the 
proper treatment of aborigines, and liis . 
bringing in of martial latv in an attempt ■ 
to check biishranging at least showed he , 
could act firmly on an occasion. The 
wisdom of this action has been ques- j 
tioned, but it certainly had the approval ‘ 
of the colonists. It should be remeni- I 
bered also that Davey's powers were very i 
limited, and that he was unfortunate in I 
his subordinate officials; some of them I 


had litrie abiiiiy and at hast two were 
men oi had chaiaiici. 

Ilish.iitni f>i Au^naha. -,er. I. \ols I, 

\ II tf. X. SCI. in \()i. H; R. U. GiDliii, The 
Earh Hisitny of 7'tiiwauh. vol. 11; J. West, 
I'hc Hhlorv of TasrUfinia: J. W. Ileattic, 
(ilitnjihcs uj the Lih mid Tiniis c} the Earh' 
'faAin iij} iaji Ciove ni o rs, 

DAVID, Sir Iannait William Edgk- 
woR’iH (1858-19^54), geologist, was born 
on 2cS January 1858 at St Fagan's rectory 
near Cardill in South Wales. He was the 
eldest son ol the Rev. William David, a 
fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, a good 
classical scholar and naturalist. Througli 
his mother he was connected with the 
famous Edgeworth family, and iv’as also 
of the same stock as Janies Usshcr once 
primate of All Ireland. It ivas his 
mother’s cousin. "IVilliam A. E. Ussher of 
. the geological survey, w^ho first inter- 
; ested David in what "was to be his life 
' ivork. 7 'he boy ivas educated at home 
! until he was 12 years old, wdien he was 
I sent to Magdalen College School, Ox- 
: ford. There he developed his lox e of the 
classics and literature, and became a 
senior prefect, captain of the football 
; team and boat club, in 1876 he entered 
as a candidate for a classical scholarship 
at New' College, Oxford, and gained first 
place out of over 70 candidates. 

David entered Oxford university in- 
tending to take holy orders. Though his 
main study was in classics he also de- 
veloped an interest in drawing, and 
studied geology under Sir Joseph Prest- 
wick, F.R.S. In 1878, after taking a first 
class in classics at the honour examina- 
•tion in moderations, he had a break- 
down in health. A voyage to Australia 
in a sailing ship was taken, and he 
came back a much stronger man. He 
returned to Oxford, gave much time to 
geology and graduated B.A. in i88o, A 
year of open-air life at home followed 
during which he carried on his geologi- 
cal Studies, and in November 1881 he 
read his first paper, “Evidences of Glacial 
Action in the neighbourhood of Cardiff” 
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before the Cardiff Xaturalist&* Society. | meeting, and held the same position at 
In the following \car he attended Pro- I 3 risbanc in 1S95. He took a great inter- 
fessor JudeVs lectures on geology at i est in past ice ages which possibly led 
South Kensington, and was offered the to his enthusiasm lor Arctic and Ant- 
position of assistant geological surveyor arctic exploration. He was for a long 
to the go^’ernnlent ol Xew South Wales, j period of his life particularh interested 
He sailed on the S,S,Potosi on 5 October ! in the tjuestion of whether fossils could 
1882, arri\ed at Sidney in the middle of j be traced in pre-Cambrian rocks, a qiies- 
November, and immediately took up his j tion not finally settled at his death. In 
duties. In 1S84 his report on the tin I 1^95 ^ short visit to England to 

deposits in the New England district * see his parents, and in 189b went with 
was published, and three years later it ; an expedition under Proiessor Sollas of 
was expanded into the Gaoloisy of the . Oxford to the island ol Funaluti, to take 
Vegetable Creek Thi Mmhig Fwld, Xew ’ borings which it was hoped would settle 
Etigland District, Apart from its scienti- i the tpiestion of the formation of coral 
lie interest this was valuable in connex- . atolls. There were defects in the boring 
ion with the mining operations on j machinery and the bore penetrated only 
this field, from which some £10,000,000 ■ slightly more than 100 feet. In 1897 
worth of tin was won. On 30 July 1HS5 I David led a second expedition which 
he was married to Caroline M. Alallett, j succeeded in reaching a depth of 557 
principal of the Hurlstone Training Cob j feet when he had to return to Sydney, 
lege for Teachers, who had tra\elied to He then organized a third expedition 
Australia in the same vessel with him. whitJi, under the leadership of A. E. 
In April 1886 he was instructed to exam- Finckh, was successful in carrying the 
ine the great northern coalfield, and bore to 1114 feet, and in proving that 
after much prospecting the Greta coal Darwin's theory of subsidence was cor- 
seani was discovered, which has since I'ect. His reputation was growing in 
yielded over £50,000,000 worth of coal. Europe, in 1899 he was awarded the 
Much of his time during the next four Bigsby medal of the Geological Society 
years was spent near Maitland where of London, and in 1900 he w^as elected 
he was still tracing and mapping the coal F,R.S. In this year he conducted an in- 
measures and reporting to the govern- teresting inquiry on the geological his- 
ment on other matters of commercial toiy of the Kosciusko plateau. In 1904 
value. Ill 1890 he applied for the chair he w^as elected president of the Aus- 
of geology and physical geography at the tralasian Association for the Advance- 
university of Sydney, was elected, and ment of Science which met in Dunedin, 
began his university work at the begin- and in 1906 he attended the geological 
ning of 1891. international congress held in Mexico. 

David was not only a good scientist On his way back to Australia he was able 
but had a background of general cul- to see the Grand Canyon of Colorado, 
ture, a sense of humour, great enthus- ‘‘perhaps the finest geological section in 
iasm, sympathy and courtesy, and he the world”, and to study the effect of 
quickly fitted into his new position. His the San Francisco earthquake. Towards 
department was housed in a small cot- the end of 1907 he was invited to join 
tage, its equipment was poor, and he the Shackleton expedition to tlie Ant- 
had no lecturers or demonstraters; but arctic. He worked hard and successfully 
he gradually got better facilities and to raise funds for the expedition, and 
built up his department. In 1892 he was left for New Zealand in December with 
president of the geological section of Leo Cotton and Douglas Mawson, two 
the Australasian Association for the Ad- of his former students. David was nearly 
vancement of Science at the Hobart i 50 years of age and it was intended 
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that he should stay only iintii April 
but he showed liiniself to be such an ideal 
explorer that he was asked to remain the 
whole year. On 5 March a start was 
made on the ascent ot Mt Erebus, David 
led the siiimnit party consisting of Maw- 
son, Dr Mackay and himself, and there 
was a supporting party of three which 
it was alterwards decided should also at- 
tempt to reach the summit. In this they 
were successlul in spite oi a blizzard 
which barred their progress for a day 
and night. One member of the party 
had his feet badly frostbitten, and Iiad 
to be left in camp before the final dash, 
but David and four others reached the 
summit and the whole party returned 
to the base. About the beginning of 
October David. Maw^son and Mackay 
started on an endeavour to reach the 
south magnetic pole. By great determina- 
tion and courage the many difficulties 
and dangers w-cre surmounted, and they 
reached the pole on 16 January 1909. It 
had been intended to be back by that 
time so it w^as necessary that the return 
journey should be made as quickly as 
possible. Fortunately they were favoured 
by the w^eather, for they were almost ex- 
hausted when the depot w^as reached on 
3 February. ^Vhile they w^ere debating 
wdiether they should w^ait for the prob- 
lematical arrival of their ship or attempt 
the journey to winter quarters, the re- 
port of a gun from the ship w^as heard 
and they w'ere rescued. The expedition 
returnecl to New Zealand on 25 March, 
and when David returned to Sydney he 
was presented with the Mueller medal 
by the Australasian Association for the 
Adv,ancement of Science at an official 
welcome. When he rose to speak the en- 
thusiasm and cheering Tvas almost unbe- 
lievable. At Shackleton’s request he then 
went on a lecture tour, and earned 
enough money to pay the expenses of 
publication of the t^vo volumes on the 
geology of the expedition. He also wrote 
his ‘"Narrative of the Magnetic Pole Jour- 
ney*', which appeared in the second \'ol- 
ume of Shackieton's Heart of the Ant- 


nydir. In 1910 the honour ot C.M.G. 
was confei'j'cd on him, and visiting Eng- 
land in connexion wdth the scientific re- 
sults of the An r arctic expedition, Oxford 
ga\e him the honorur\ degree of D.Sc. 
In 1913 he was elected for the second 
time president of the Australasian As- 
sr>ciation for the Achanccmcnl of 
Science. 

The w’ar made it difficult for David 10 
concentrate on his geological work. He 
did good w'ork as a speaker during the 
recruiting campaign, and suggested the 
formation of a corps of skilled miners. 
In February 1916 the mining battalion 
sailed lor Europe and David, iiow^ 58 
years old, w^ent wdth them as geologist 
with the rank of major. In France he 
did most valuable work not only in con- 
j ncxion wdth mining and counter-min- 
' ing, but in finding dry sites for dug-outs 
f and mine galleries, and in dealing wdth 
1 many other problems. In September 1916 
I a rope broke wdiile he w^as examining a 
I well and he w^as thrown to the bottom, 
Tw’o ribs w’ere broken, he w’as injured 
internally, but w^as discharged from hos- 
pital about a month later and returned 
to duty. Some of his tunneliers w^ere 
concerned in the immense explosions of 
mines which were fired in June 1917, and 
early in 1918 he was awarded the r).S.O. 
That his duties were not light may be 
I gathered from the fact that he was one 
of the five geologists employed by the 
allies, while the Germans used many 
times tliat number. Early in 1918 he w’-as 
asked w^hether he w^ould consider be- 
! coming principal of a university in 
I Great Britain, but felt it was too late 
I to change his profession and he had no 
wish to leave Australia. He returned with 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel in April 
1919. He then took up a long-cherished 
I project, the writing of a book on the 
geology of Australia, and became inter- 
ested again in tlie problem of pre-Cam- 
brian fossils. In October 1920 he was 
, created a K.B.E. and became known as 
Sir Edgeworth David. In 1921 he ob- 
tained leave of absence to enable him to 
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get on with his book on the geology of 
Australia, and travelled in the centre 
and in Western Australia. In ityjs he be- 
gan to suffer again from his accident 
while at the war, and felt compelled to 
retire from his professorship at the end of 
the year. By the kindness of a private 
citizen who supplied the salary of his 
substitute it was inad<i possible to grant 
David two years leave of absence on full 
pay Ijeforc his retirement. In 1926 he 
journeyed to England again working on 
his book, but found the climate did not 
suit him and returned at the end of 
1927. His health no longer permitted 
him to work the long hours that he had 
been accustomed to in earlier days. In 

1932 his large geological map of Aus- 
tralia with a volume containing explan- 
atory' notes was published. It was every- 
wdiiere well received and has been des- 
cribed as '‘an unrivalled summary of 
the geology of Australia*'. In November 

1933 the first “David Lecture** was given 
at Sydney by Professor E. W. Skeats on 
Some Founders of Australian Geology, 
published as a pamphlet in 1934. This 
lectureship was founded by the Aus- 
tralian National Research Council, of 
which David was the first president when 
it was founded in 1919. David kept on 
working at his book until the end. On 
20 August 1934 he collapsed while w^ork- 
ing in his old room at the university, and 
died at the Prince Alfred hospital on 28 
August 1934. He was survived by Lady 
David, a son and two daughters. The 
Commonwealth and State governments 
were associated in a state funeral. His 
book on the geology of Australia was left 
unfinished, but in 1939 it was in pro- 
cess of completion by one of his col- 
leagues, Associate-professor W. R. Browne 
of Sydney. Of his many papers over 100 
will be found listed in the Geological 
Magazine for January 1922, A travelling 
scholarship in his memory was founded 
at the university of Sydney in 1936. 

David was above medium height, slen- 
der, and always in good training. When 
past 50 he was able to take his share in 


the 1000 miles of man-iiaiiJing on the 
journey tu and Irom the south mag- 
netic pole. He was an ideal explorer, 
always cheerful, hopeful and never fail- 
ing in his courtesy. These qualities were 
also apparent in his work at the univer- 
sity, where both undergraduates and col- 
leagues fell under his spell. It was said 
of iiim that he could charm a bird off a 
bough. He was an excellent lecturer with 
a fine resonant voice, his immense en- 
thusiasm was tempered by a sense of 
humour, and he had such understand- 
ing and appreciation of other men*s work 
that to be associated with him was a 
privilege. His valuable work for science 
has been suggested, his inspiration for 
other workers can scarcely be calculated, 
and great as he was as a scientist he was 
greater as a man. 

His wife, Caroline Martha Lady David, 
came to Australia in 3882. She was the 
author of Funafuti or Three Months on 
a Coral Island, published in 1899, an in- 
teresting account of her stay on the is- 
land during the 1897 expedition. 

M. E. David, Processor David', The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 29 August 1934; R. E. Priestly, 
Nature, 6 October 1934; E. W. Skeats, Some 
Founders of Australian Geology; Geological 
Magazine, January 1922. 

DAVIES, David (1863-1939), artist, was 
born at Ballarat, Victoria, in 1863 of 
Welsh parents. He studied at the Bal- 
larat school of design under James Old- 
ham, and then at the national gallery 
school at Melbourne under Folingsby 
(q.v,). About 1892 he went to Paris and 
studied under Jean Paul LaurenSt and 
^vhiIe in Paris married a fellow student. 
He returned to Melbourne in 1894, and 
during the next three years painted 
mostly around Templestowe and Chel- 
tenham, In November 1894 his beauti- 
ful nocturne, “Mooiirise Templestowe’*, 
was bought from the exhibition of tlie 
Victorian Artists* Society by the national 
gallery at Melbourne. Two years later 
another excellent picture, “A Summer 
Evening**, was acquired by the national 
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iralicn at S\tlne\. His work was in- . 
eluded in an exhibition ol Australian | 
pictures held at the Grafton galleries ; 
London in 1898, when his “A Bush ; 
Home’' was bought by the well-known \ 
English landscape painter, Sir Alfred j 
East. Ill 1897 Davies went to England 
and settled at Lclant, Cornwall. He was 
theie lor about 12 years and between 
0899 and 1904 had five of liis pictures 
hung in the Royal Academy exhibitions. 
In 1908 he moved to Dieppe, France, 
and lived there until about 1930 wdien 
he returned to England. He exhibited 
at both the old and new salons at Paris, 
at the New English Art Club, and the 
Royal Institute of Oil Painters. In his 
later years Davies did much painting in 
water-colour and some of these were 
w^il-hung at exhibitions of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours. 
He died in England on 25 March 1939. 
His wdfe survived him %vith a son and a 
daughter. 

Davies w^as a thoughtful and accom- 
plished craftsman. He knew nothing 
about self-advertisement and was much 
more of a painter's painter than a deal- j 
er's. But he was not without admirers I 
among art patrons, and he is well repre- j 
sented al the national gallery, Melbourne I 
(which has four oils and two water-col- 
ours), at Sydney, Adelaide, Ballarat and 
at Dieppe. His well composed pictures, 
with their beautifully restrained colour 
and poetic feeling, give him a high place 
among Australian artists. 

W. Moore, The Story of Austmlinn Art: J. S. 
MacDonald, The Art and Uir of Davies; 

The Art of David Davie,^ (Catalogue of exhi- 
bition held at Fine Art Sock'u's Gallerv. Mel- 
bourne, 1920); A. Graves, The Royal Acadeiny 
Exhibitions of Arts; private information. 

DAVIS, Arthur Hoey, “Steele Rudd“ ‘ 
(1868-1935), ■'^'rher of humorous sketches ■ 
and novels, was born at Drayton near | 
Toowoomba, Queensland, on 14 Novem- | 
ber 18G8. His father, Thomas Davis, was 1 
a blacksmith of Welsh descent, his mother j 
was Irish- The boy was the eighth child i 


Davis 

in a lamily of 13. Tlie lather later on 
took up a sel(rti<m at Emu Creek, and 
tiTcre Da\is was educated at the local 
sfhool. He left school before he was 12 
and worked at f>dd jobs on a station, and 
at 15 years of age became a junior stock- 
rider on a station on the Darling Downs. 
Wlien he was 18 he was appointed a 
junior clerk in the office of the curator 
of intestate estates at Brisbane. In 188(9 
he w'as transferred to the sheriffs office 
and in his spare time took up rowing. 
I’his led to his contributing a column 
on rowing to a Brisbane weekly paper, 
and finding that he required a pseu- 
donym he adopted that of “Steele Rudd". 
The first name was suggested by the 
name of the English essayist, the second 
was a shortening of rudder; he had 
wanted to bring into his name some part 
of a boat. Towards the end of 1895 he 
sent a sketch to the BtiUeiin xvhich ap- 
peared on 14 December 1895, This after- 
wards became the first chapter of On 
Our Selection wffien it was published in 
1899. Encouraged by Archibald (q.v.), 
Davis continued the series of sketches, 26 
of which were included in the volume. 
Within four years 20,000 copies had 
been printed. It afterwards appeared in 
numerous cheap editions and by 1940 
the number of copies sold had reached 
250,000, It has also been the subject of 
a play and more than one picture. In 

1903 appeared Our New Selection and 
in the same year Davis who had reached 
the position of undcr-sheriff, retired 
from the public service, and in January 

1904 brought out Rudd's Magazine, a 
monthly magazine published at 6d. a 
copy, w’^hich continued for nearly four 
years. It was issued first from Brisbane 
and was afterwards transferred to Sydney* 
It had a much longer life than most Aus- 
tralian magazines, but there was not then 
a large enough public in Australia to enr 
able a cheap popular magazine to be 
successful. It was revived under various 
names between 1923 and 1930., Davis 
published a long series of volumes con- 
Linuing the On Our Selection series, in- 
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eluding Bark at Our Selection (1906), ■ caries Hall in i8a8, and the Royal Col- 
Dad in Politics (1908), From Selection to , lege of Surgeons in 1829, and practised as 
City (1909), Grandpa*s Selection (1916). a pliysician lor some )ears. He then be- 
and others. Most of them were success- gan a business as an operathe chemist 
ful, but there could not have been a and in 1836 published An Experimental 
great deal of profit for the author from j Guide to Cliemistiy. In a catalogue at 
the cheap editions. Towards the end ol | the end of the volume mention is made 
his life appeared two capable books The I of his modification of instruments such 
Romance of Ruimibede (1927), and | as ‘'DavTs BIow-pipe’\ “Davy's Improved 
Green Grey Homestead (1934). But Da\is i Mercurial Trough” etc., and he had also 
found that having established a repma- ' jiatented a cement for mending broken 
tion in one direction, it was difficult to china and glass. He had been experi- 
find a public for books irritten in more 1 ineniing for some lime on the electric 

serious vein, and during his last years ' telegraph and the best mode of working 

he had to struggle to make a living. He | the stations. A working model embody- 
died at Brisbane on 11 October 1935, ' ing his improvements was shown from 
Davis was twice married and was sin- I November to December 1837 at the Bel- 
vived by three sons and a daughter by i grave Institution, London, and after- 
the first marriage. In addition to the ; wards until 10 November 1838 in 

volumes mentioned others will be found | Exeter Hall. He had endeavoured to 

listed in Miller's Australian Literature. ‘ patent his instrument but there was op- 
was a tall, ruddy-faced man of j position from Cooke and Wheatstone, 
mercurial temperament, kind of heart, | The specification was, however, sealed 
her)’ of temper, an excellent talker and a , on 4 July 1838. In 1839 Davy went to 
charming companion. He had a great j South Australia intending to take up 
love for horses and for 20 years was a j land. Before leaving he had written to 
well-known polo player. His books were his father saying “1 have perfected, as 
written largely from the experiences of j far as I can,' secured and made public 
his own early days, and they were thor- | the telegraph. What remains, i.e. to 
oughly appreciated by a generation that j make the bargain with the companies 
was familiar xvith characters on the land when they are ready and willing, can be 
who had all the courage, optimism and managed by an agent or attorney as well 
humour of dad and mum and the other as if 1 were present”. In this Davy was 

mistaken. The patent was later on sold 
for a comparatively small sum, and for a 
long period his work was forgotten. 

In South Australia Davy was editor of 
the AdelaideExftmmcrfrom 1843 to 1845, 
in 1848 he began managing the Yatala 
smelting works, and in 185^ he had 
DAVY, Edward (1806-1885), one of the operative charge of the government assay 
inventors of the electric telegraph, was office. In July 1853 he went to Melbourne 
the son of Thomas Da\7, a surgeon. He to a similar position at a salary of £1500 
was born at Ottery, St Mary, Devonshire, a year. About i8 months later the assay 
on 6 June 1806, and was educated at a office was abolished and Davy took up 
school kept by his maternal uncle, a Mr land near Malmsbury, Victoria. His farm- 
Boutfiower, in London. When about 16 i ing was not very successful, so he re- 
years of age he was apprenticed to C. moved to Malmsbury and practised as a 
Wheeler, resident medical officer at St physician for the remainder of his life. 
Batholomew's hospital, London. He pas- He took an interest in municipal affairs 
.-sM qualifying examinations at Apothe- and was three times mayor of the town. 
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The Coaricr-Mail, Brisbane, 12 October 1935: 
The Sydney Mornbig Herald, if> October 1935; 
The Bulletin, 16 and 23 October and 13 Novem- 
ber 193, E. Morris Miller. Australian IJtera- 
ture; Steele Rudd manuscripts at the public lib- 
rarv, Melbourne. 
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In 1883 his claims to honour as an in- ; 
\entor brought lor ward in the 

Elcctridatiy London, and he was uiccied ; 
an honorary member of the Society ol 
Telegraph Engineers. In Melbourne R. i 
L. J. Ellery (cpv.) drew attention to Davy’s 
work at the November 1883 meeting of 
the Royal Society of Victoria. A sub- 
committee was appointed to make fur- 
ther inc|uiries, which reported at the 
December meeting that they were con- 
vinced Dr Davy had helpecl in the de- 
velopment of the electric telegraph, but 
that so many w'cre working at the prob- 
lem in 1838 “it was advisable to be cauti- 
ous in assigning different degrees of 
merit to the various workers. The chief 
point in Dr Davy's favour was that he i 
was the first to form a distinct concep- 
tion of the relay system”. Dr Davy ’tvas 
unanimously elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the society. He died at Malmsbury 
on 26 January 1885. He was married 
more than once and was survived by sons 
and daughters. 

It is practically impossible now to de- 
tennine the exact value of Da\y*s work. 
The article on the electric telegraph in 
the 14th edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica does not mention his name. 
There is a life of him in the Dictionary 
of National Biogi'aphy which gives him 
“the honour of inventing the Velay*, or, 
as he called it the ‘electric renewer* 

J. J. Fahie, who unknown to Davy re- j 
vived his claims, considered that “it is j 
certain that, in those days, he had a i 
clearer grasp of the requirements and 
capabilities of an electric telegraph than 
probably, Cooke ,and Wheatstone them- 
selves; and had he been taken up by 
capitalists, and his ideas licked into shape 
by actual practice, as theirs -were, he 
would have successfully competed for a 
share of the profits and honours”. 


DAWE, W'lLLiA^r Carlton Lax yon 
no\eIi.st, generally known as 
Carlton Daive, belonged to an old Cor- 
nish tainily, and was born at Adelaide on 
ijo July 18(35. He came to Melbourne 
with his parents about j88o. and in 
! 1885 published at London Sydouia and 
other Foetus. In iSSit Love and the World 
I and other Poems was published at Mel- 
; bourne. Though the merit of these poems 
' is possibly a little higher than the aver- 
i age of most youthlul verse, they did not 
I suggest any i^articular promise. In the 
I same year he published at Melbourne 
j his first attempt at fiction, Zaniha, and 
in 1889 ‘'mother volume of poetiy, 
Sketches in Verse, tvas published in Lon- 
don. Dawe travelled round the world 
more than once and lived for a time in 
the east, but appears to have settled in 
London about 1892. For over 40 years 
he was writing a long series of popular 
sensational novels; E. Morris Miller in 
his Australian Literature lists over 70 
of them. Some of the earlier novels had 
Australian themes, and there are occa- 
sional references to the land of his birth 
in the later books. Dawe wrote a few 
plays; The Black Spider was produced 
in London in 1927, and he also had 
tivo plays filmed. He died at London 
on 30 May 1935. 

IVho^s Who, 1901 and 1906; The Times, 51 
May 1955; E. Morris Miller, Australian Litera^ 
litre. 

DAWES, William (c. 1758-1836), pion- 
eer and scientist, son of Benjamin Dawes, 
afterwards clerk of works at Portsmouth, 
was bom probably about the year 1758. 
He entered the navy and was given a 
commission as second lieutenant, royal 
marines, in September 1779. He was on 
the RrsohUion in the action between 
Rear-Admiral Graves and the French 


J. J. Fahie, A History of Electric Telegraphy 
to the year 1837, pp. 349-447 and pp. 
Transactions and Proceedings, Royal Society of 
Victoria, vol. NXI, p. 350; The Argus and The 
Age, Melbourne, 27 January 1885. See also 
The Electrician, vols. XI and XIV which the 
wriler was unable to consult. 


j licet under the Comte de Grasse in 1781, 
and early in January 1787 requested that 
he might be appointed to serv'e with the 
I marines going to Botany Bay. He was 
I informed by the admiralty that he could 
not “go in any other manner than as 
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coniiT>anclin»* officer of the party ordered 
to embark on the The first fleet 

sailed in May 1787 and arrived at Botany 
Bay on iS January 1788. In July Dawes 
was discharged from the Sirius in order 
to fill a vacancy in the marines on land. 
This regularized work he had already 
been doing on shore. He had been fur- 
nished with some instruments by the 
board of longitude and did astronomi- 
cal work on the point which now bears 
his name. He was also a skilled surveyor, 
and was employed by Phillip (q.v.) in 
laying out streets for the new town and 
in building a battery. In December 1789 
he led a small expedition which made 
the first attempt to cross the Blue Moun- 
tains. It started from Parramatta and, 
after crossing the Nepean at a point 
not far from the present railway bridge 
at Penrith, a course was set geneially 
west by north: but the party was com- 
pelled to return four days later. About a 
year later Dawes came in conflict with 
Phillip who had ordered him to go out 
on a punitive expedition against the 
aborigines. Dawes at first refused to go, 
but after obtaining advice from the Rev. 
R. Johnson (q.v.), obeyed orders. He 
afterwards informed the governor that 
he would not go on similar expeditions 
in future. This was practically mutiny, 
but Phillip thought in the interests of 
the colony it would be best to take no 
action. However, in November 1791, 
Phillip had to deal with the suggestion 
of Lord Grenville that Dawes might be 
usefully employed as an engineer, Phil- 
lip then told Dawes that he w’ould over- 
look his former conduct if he would 
apologize. This Dawes refused to do, 
as his sentiments were unchanged. He 
"tvas accordingly sent back to England 
with the marines in December 1791. 

In August 1794 Wilberforce wrote to 
the Right Hon. Henry Dundas suggest- 
ing that Dawes should be sent to New 
South Wales as a schoolmaster. He had 
since his return to England been sent to 
Sierra Leone as governor, but bis health 
would not stand the climate and he 


returned to England in March 179.1. 
A position, however, was found for him 
as a teacher of mathcniatics at Christ’s 
hospital school. He was in this position 
in 1799, but in the cany months of i8oi 
he again wx-nt to Sierra Leone as gover- 
nor. A reference on page 287 of the 
Life (inci Leiters of Zachary Macaiiley 
j by \qscounte.ss Knutsford suggests that 
I he may ha\'e been there for some years, 
' but no dates arc available. His opposition 
j to the slave trade led to his being in- 
j \-olved in a skirmish during which he was 
! wounded in the leg and incapacitated 
! for some time. In 1813 he went to An- 
I tigua where he 'worked against the slave 
j trade, and in December 1826 while still 
j there he addressed a memorial to the 
secretary of state for the colonies making 
claims for extra services rendered in New 
South Wales. His old friend Watkin 
Tench (q.v.), now a lieutenant-general, 
supported his claims, which were how- 
ever unsuccessful. Dawes was then in 
“circumstances of great pecuniary em- 
barrassment'’. Towards the end of his 
life he established with his 'wife schools 
for the education of children of slaves, 
and he died at Antigua in 1836. He 
married (1) Miss Rutter, who died young, 
and (2) Miss Gilbert who survived him 
with a son and a daughter by the first 
marriage. The son, William Rutter Dawes 
(1799-1868), had a distinguished career 
as an astronomer (D.AM 5 .). He was able 
to help his father to have reasonable 
comfort in his declining years. 

It was unfortunate that Dawes be- 
came opposed to Phillip because he was 
just the type of man most needed in the 
colony. He was a surveyor, an engineer, 
an astronomer, a botanist. He was the 
first to make astronomical observations 
in Australia, he constructed the first 
battery, and he was the first man to 
realize that punitive expeditions against 
the aborigines woud only make the posi- 
tion worse* Zachary Macauley spoke of 
his “undeviating rectitude”, and in an- 
other place he said of him “Dawes is 
one of the excellent of the earth. With 
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orcat sweetness o£ disposition and sclf- 
coniinand lie possesses the most unbend- 
ing* jirinciples". 

G. Arnold Wood, Jon nuil and Prnccedhi^s Royal 
Ausiraliau Histmiral Socirty. voj, X, pp. 

Wright, ibid, vol. XII, pp. 227-30, vol. 
XII J. pp. 63- p, Historical Recoyds of Australia, 
ser. I, \ol. I: Historical Records of Xciv South 
Wales, \ol. II; Viscountess Knutsford, Life and 
Letters of Zuchaiy Macaiiley, 

DAWSON, Andrew (usually known as 
Anderson Dawson) (1863-1 g 10), politi- 
cian, first labour premier of Queensland, 
was born at Rockhampton, Queensland, 
on 16 July 1863, He came of poor par- 
ents and had no more than a primary 
school education. His first employment 
was as a miner at Charters Towers. In 
1885 he went to the Kimberley rush in 
Western Australia, but having little 
success retuimcd to Queensland, and 
was elected first president of the Miners' 
Union. In 1891 he was chairman of the 
Charters Towers strike committee, and 
vice-president of the Queensland pro- 
vincial council of the Australian Lab- 
our federation. He took ujd journalism 
and for a time was editor of the Charters 
Towers Eagle, In 1893 he was returned 
as a Labour candidate for Charters Tow- 
ers in the Queensland legislative as- 
sembly, and retained the seat at the 
1896 and 1899 elections. W^Iien the Dick- 
son (q.v.) go\'emment resigned on 1 De- 
cember 1899 Dawson was sent for as leader 
of the opposition and formed a ministry, 
which was, however, defeated directly 
the house met. At the beginning of 1900 
Daxvson resigned his leadership of the 
Labour party on account of ill-health, 
but at the first federal election for the 
senate he was returned at the head of tlie 
Queensland poll. In April igo.j wlien 
J. C. Watson formed the first foderal 
Labour goi^ernment Dawson was given 
the portfolio of minister for defence, 
and showed himself to be a capable ad- 
ministrator. He lost his seat at the 
federal election of December 1906 and 
died on 530 July 1910. 


D:n\^(jn a iliorou^ldv lionc^i man 
devoted to paru and his counti\. He 
, was au excellent speaker, knowing what 
■ he warned to sa^ and saxiiig it clearly. 

His early death was a loss to the politics 
j of the period. 

} The lifishane Com in . 21 JuIn 1910; C. A. 

I Benia\s, Qiteensland Politics Dinini; Si\iy Years, 

DEAKIN, Alfred (iS5r)-i9i9), statesman, 

, was born at Htzroy, a subuib ol Mel- 
bourne, on 3 August 1856, the only son 
of William Deakin; accoiiniant, and his 
wife Sarah Bill, daughter of a Shropshire 
farmer. William Deakin was born in 
Northamptonshire in 1819, and came to 
Australia immediately after his marriage 
in 1849. At Adelaide his only daughter, 
Catherine Sarah, was born in 1850, and 
not long afterwards the gold-rush took 
the family to Victoria. He was for a 
time a partner in a coaching business, 
and afterwards for many years an accoun- 
tant in the well-knoivn firm of Cobb and 
Co. His son described him as "hard 
working and thrifty, though inclined to 
lose his savings in mining and other 
ventures”. He was able to give his fam- 
ily a comfortable home and his child- 
i*en a good education. He was sensitive 
and retiring, honourable in all his deal- 
ings, a wdde reader, had an excellent flow 
of good English, and was a ready con- 
^ troversiaiist. His %vife was a beautiful 
woman who had in the words of her son 
the domestic virtues in perfection- 
"Wiierever she was, she in herself was a 
home where taste, order, cleanliness, 
comfort, discipline and quiet reigned, . . . 
She was neither sentimental, devotional, 
volatile nor frivolous, her chief char- 
acteristics being composure and quiet 
observation.” In this gracious atmos- 
here Alfred Deakin was born and spent 
is childhood. 

In 1864 Deakin was sent to the Mel- 
bourne Church of England Grammar 
School, then under the head-mastership 
of Dr Bromby (q.v.), and remained there 
until 1871. He did not attain to any 
{ special distinction either in sport, though 
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he took part in the games of the school, library, Sydney, and another at the pub- 
or in his studies. In the earlier years lie iibrar\. Melbourne. Ho%v he sue* 
he spent too much time in dreaming ceeded in also passing his examinations 
and miscellaneous reading to have a at the university can only be accounted 
good class record, but in the upper lor by the Facts that he had a mind which 
school, coming under the influences of c|uickiy grasped essentials, and a won- 
the headmaster and one of the assistant ' derful memory. He was always interested 
masters, John Hennings Thompson, he . in systems of philosophy and religion, 
did better. He passed the matriculation | As a hoy oF i8 he joined, in a spirit of 
examination of the university of Mel- inquiry, a spiritualistic circle that met 
bourne in 1871 obtaining lionours in j at the house of a Melbourne medical 
algebra, geometry and history. He had i man. Dr Motherwell. He became much 
grown into a tall, slender, alert and de- j interested and wrote and published in 
cidedly handsome boy, still reading in- | 1877 A Kexv Pilgrim's Progress^ purport- 
satiably, but not suggesting to his school- s ifig to be given by John Bunyan through 
masters that lie was marked for future | an Impressional Writing Medhiyn. He 
distinction. In 1872 he entered on his - had written it so easily that a youth of 
law course at Melbourne university and ! his age might be forgiven for thinking 
was admitted to the bar in September some unseen force had inspired him. In 
1877. In the intervening years, not wish- later years Deakin himself could find no 
ing to be loo great a burden to his trace of inspiration in this book, nor 
father, he taught at schools, was a indeed, any resemblance to the style of 
private tutor, and acted as bookkeeper Bunyan. He retained his interest in the 
and representative of his father in a unseen, but soon abandoned any illusion 
printing establishment; his father had he may have had about possessing med- 
been persuaded to put £2000 into a Ian- iumistic powers. 

guishing business. The money was even- Deakin began his career as a barrister 
tually lost, but the experience of the in February 1878, and had as little suc- 
commercial world gained by Deakin cess in obtaining briefs as most young 
must have been very valuable to him. barristers in their first year. He became 
All the time the young man was reading acquainted with George Syme the editor 
everything that came in his way. In his of the Leader, who introduced him to 
childhood he had fallen under the spell his great brother David (q.v.) editor of 
of the narrative writings of Bunyan, the Age. Deakin was anxious to write 
Defoe and Swift, in young manhood Car- for the press and served a severe appren- 
lyle became his prophet and influenced ticeship under George Syme, but David 
his whole life. He read French in the Syme soon came to the conclusion that 
original, the great German and classic the young writer must be given more 
writers in translation, and found time to liberty. For the next five years Deakin 
do an immense amount of writing him- did a large amount of varied journalistic 
self, both in prose and verse. Most of work for both papers, and became very 
this he afterwards wisely burned; he friendly with David Syme. In January 
found he had "written too easily for his 1879, when he was only 22, it was siig- 
work to have any value. One little vol- gested that he should stand for Parlia- 
ume was printed in 1875, Qxieijiin ment in the Liberal interest. Feeling at 
Massys: A Drama in Five Arts. This is this time ran very high, and a pro- 
mostly in blank verse and is quite a fessional man allying himself with the 
creditable piece of work for a boy of so-called radical tendencies of the day 
18. It has been most successfully risked not only social ostracism but pro- 
suppressed and very few copies are in fessional ruin, and it was not easy to 
existence, of which one is at the Mitchell i get .suitable candidates. Deakin was quite 
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inexperienced but full of energy, with 
all the arguments of his opponents quite 
familiar to him. He had been brought up 
in a conservative liousehold, but con- i 
tact with the fine minds of Pearson (q.v.), ' 
George Higinbotham (q.v.) and Syine had j 
widened his outlook. Laissez-faire 
meant mere negation to him. It was felt 
that the legislative council had been a 
barrier to progi^ess and must be reform- 
ed, protection must be brought in to 
encourage manufactures, there must be 
a land tax to break up the big estates. 
\Vith less than a fortnight before the 
election Deakin fought a whirlwind cam- 
paign and beat an experienced oppon- 
ent by 97 votes. But unfortunately at one 
polling booth the supply of ballot papers 
ran out before the end of polling day, 
and a small number of people was dis- 
franchised. Deakin felt he could not hold 
the seat in such circumstances, and re- 
signed it immediately parliament met. 
It created a great sensation and he was 
much praised, but at the re-election his 
opponents fought hard and succeeded in 
defeating him by 15 votes. In February 
1880 there was another general election 
and though Deakin polled more votes 
than before he was again defeated. His 
party went into opposition and the new 
premier James Sendee (q.v.) prepared a 
reform bill. It was considered unsatis- 
factory, a public meeting was held in a 
Melbourne theatre by the opponents of 
the bill, and Deakin was the first of the 
speakers. It was a very large audience 
and he was exceedingly nenous, but the 
young orator had a tidumph. It was 
realized that a new leader of the people 
had appeared. The bill was defeated, 
there was a fresh election, and on 14 
July 1880 Deakin was elected head of the 
poll for West Bourke. He was still under 
24 years of age, and the day before he 
reached that age the new premier (Sir) 
Graham Berry (q.v.) offered him the 
post of attorney-general in his ministry. 
It is true Berry was having difficulties in 
forming a mini.stry, but it was a great 
mbute to so inexperienced a politician 


that he should Jiave made the offer. 
Deakin declined the po'siiion feeling 
that he was not \et fit lor it. He Ijccame 
a private member and did not come into 
notice again until June 1881, when the 
perennial cpiarrcl between the two 
houses reached another crisis. A ixdorm 
I bill had passed the assembly and liad 
I been sent to the other chamber where it 
I was much amended. A caucus meeting 
was held and it was decided to abandon 
the bill. Deakin felt, however, that if a 
conference were held between the two 
houses the council might make conces- 
sions and a useful act might be the re- 
sult. He announced he would not be 
bound by the caucus, and there was a 
storm wdiich threatened to engulf him. 
It was a courageous stand, for his em- 
ployer Syme %vas against him, but even- 
tually the conference was held, conces- 
sions were made, and for many years 
there was reasonable harmony between 
the two houses. Deakin was still working 
as a journalist and though not yet very 
prominent in parliament was steadily 
learning to be a statesman. In 1881 he 
became engaged to Martha Elizabeth 
(generally known as *Tattie”) Browne, 
daughter of a well-to-do Melbourne mer- 
chant, Both were young, but in si^ite of 
some opposition they were married in 
April 1882. He was to go through many 
anxieties, the bonds of newspaper writ- 
ing and party politics can be very try- 
ing to an honest man who is also an 
idealist, but in his wife he found a 
worthy help-mate for the remainder of 
his days. 

In 1883 the Service-Berry coalition 
government was formed, and Deakin 
accepted office as commissioner of public 
works and minister of water supply. To 
these offices he added that of solicitor- 
general, but found he had too much to 
do and resigned the portfolio of min- 
* ister of water supply. Probably his con- 
; nexion with this department Jed to his 
I interest in irrigation, for he was a sound 
I and painstaking minister, anxious to 
j know all about his departments. There 
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had been lauch suffering from drought alitios in his opening speech, and the 
years, and a loyal comniLssion Tvas delegates from tlie tarious colonics who 
appointed with Deakin as president. In - spoke before Deakin, also appear to 
December 1884 he went to America to . ha\’e kept largely to polite generalities, 
sec what was being done there. He re- i Deakin took a much bolder tone and 
turned in May 1S85 and presented his ] spoke of the difficulties the colonies had 
report, Irriontion in IVesiern America, \ in dealing with the British ministry, and 
in June. This report was a remarkable 1 instanced the dispatches relating to New 
piece of accurate observation, and was 1 Guinea and the New Hebrides. His 
immediately reprinted by the United I criticism was not rcscjited, indeed 
States government. In 1S86 he again be- within a few days he was olFcred and 
came minister of water supply and sue- j declined the honour of K.C.M.G. At 
ceeded in passing his irrigation bill. It i private meetings subsec|uently held he 
was the beginning of a great movement ! fought Salisbury on equal terms; his 
in Australia, which it may not be too j courtesy was remarkable, but that did 
much to say has proved to be the salva- ' not prevent him from speaking plainly 
tion of the country. Deakin retained his j -when the occasion demanded it. He 
interest in the subject for many years, I made a great impression in London, and 
publishing in 1887 his /rngflh*o?2 m //«/)’ I if the conference did nothing else it 
and Egypt, and in 1893 Irrigated India. I brought home to the delegates of vari- 
Irrigation had not been Deakin's ! ous Australian colonies the advantages 
only interest. In 1885 he had been res- | that Avould accrue if they could speak 
ponsible for the first Victorian factory | with one voice. But federation was still 
act. The bill was much amended by the a long way off. 

legislative council and in its final form I In the year i888 everything seemed 
must have been a great disappointment prosperous in Victoria and the govern- 
to him. But a foundation had been laid ment like everyone else spent money ex- 
on which to build later on. What con- travagantly. Deakin in this respect was 
stituted a factory was defined, hours no wiser than his fellows, and there 
were regulated, and there were regula- appears to be no evidence that he ever 
tions dealing with child labour. Later raised his voice against this extravag- 
acts have included many of the things ance. Gillies the premier was considered 
fought for unsuccessfully in 1885, and to be a shrewd hard-headed financier, 
in another factory bill he introduced in and probably Deakin felt that it was his 
1893. It took long to convince the con- business to look after his own depart- 
servative upper house of those days that ment and trust his colleagues. In 1889 
the conditions o£ employees could be the land boom began to break though 
improved without mining the country the seriousness of the position was not 
then apparently so prosperous. The realized for some time. In November 
Gillies (ci.v.)-Deakin ministry which had 1890 the government was defeated, 
succeeded the Service-Berry coalition James Munro (q.v.) became premier, and 
swam on the tide of prosperity, and there Deakin not in office in a Victorian 
was a general feeling of confidence in government again. The federation of 
the air. the Australian colonies had long been 

In 1887 Deakin made his first visit to his dream. If it could become more than 
England, being one of the four represen- a dream there was ivork to be done, and 
tatives of Victoria at the colonial con- much of his time during the next 10 
ference. His colleagues were Service, years was given to this cause. During 
Ben'y and James Lorimer. He made his the bank crisis of 1893 he suffered heavy 
mark at once. Salisbury, the British prime financial losses and he found it neces- 
minister, had confined himself to gener- sary to build up a practice as a barrister. 
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He had scarcely the type ol mind that 
makes a great barrister, bm he was per- 
severing and conscientious in his work, 
and succeeded in making a good in- 
come. He still kept his interest in social 
legislation, his factory act o£ 1893 has 
been already referrecl to, but all the 
time the question of federation was in 
his mind, and at the conference of 1890 
and the conventions of 1891, 1897 and 
189S he was a leading figure. To him 
often fell the task of reconciling differ- 
ences, and of finding ways out of appar- 
ently impossible difficulties. But this was 
not all— he travelled through the coun- 
try addressing public meetings, and it 
may truly be said that he was respon- 
sible for the large majority in Victoria at 
each referendum. There was great doubt 
as to whether a majority could be ob- 


it ]i;ul ijc«‘u dvnighi that Barton w’ould 
. be the piiiu-,. inlnKtci, i;ut io e\erv- 
onu’s surpiivj Sir Williaiii Lyiic 
then premier ol Xew Sout'n V\'aics, was 
j 'sent lor. and L\ue olieied a ^eat in his 
aibinci to Deakin. Had he accepted it 
1 is jmobiible that Luu* \\*ould iia\e suc- 
! ceeded in lonning a m^ni^uy. but Deakin 
j felt that in loyalty to Barton he could 
; not do so. Barton bctanie prime tnin- 
istcr and Deakin aiiorncy-general in his 
cabinet. Tliere was much to be done and 
there were few jjrecedents. I’he [)osition 
was not easy lor there were three parlies 
in the house, and in the ministry itself 
five former state premiers. In 190^ the 
high court was constituted and Barton 
became one of the first tlirce judges. I'he 
ministry was re-constructed, Deakin [)e- 
came prime minister and took up a ^ ery 


tained in New South AVales and again i difficult task. Reid (q.v.) was leader of 
_ . .1^ . free-trade group and J. C. Watson 

(q.’t'.) led the Labour party. Deakin was 
really more in sympathy with Labour 
aims than Reid, and for a time pro- 
gress was made with Labour party sup- 
port. though Labour members said that 
he gave them nothing in return. But it 
was not the time for petty bargains be- 
tween sections of the house. The first 
task had been the ivorking out of the 
machinery of the new government. Next, 
a broad fiscal policy had to be agreecl 
upon. Unfortunately the election of 
December 1903 did not improve mat- 
ters. Wlieu this parliament met Deakin, 
possibly by design, courted failure by 
iDringing in an arbitration bill which did 
not meet wdth the approval of the Lab- 
our party. Me was defeated and AN'atson 
as leader of that party became the new 
prime minister. With parties as they 
were this government might not have 
lasted a week, but Deakin insisted that 
it should be given an opportunity of 
governing. AVatson brought in another 
arbitration bill which was defeated on 
the preference to unionists issue, and 
Reid formed a coalition government 
which included three of Deakin's follow'- 
ers. Their leader had already stated 


Deakin had to smooth out the innumer- 
able difficulties that were raised. At last 
only one obstacle remained, Joseph 
Chamberlain the colonial secretary 
thought it would be necessary to amend 
the Commonwealth bill before submit- 
ting it to the house of commons. He 
asked that representatives of the colonies 
concerned should be sent to London to 
confer with him, and Deakin was selected 
to represent Victoria. The other lead- 
ing delegates w^ere Barton (q.v.) and 
Kingston (q-v.). The three were deter- 
mined to consent to no amendments, 
and Chamberlain said the bill must be 
amended. The real difficulty was clause 
74 relating to the high court, which 
was thought to go too close to cutting 
the painter. It w^as a long struggle but 
eventually a compromise was found, and 
it was decided that appeals from the 
high court should be by consent of the 
high court itself. The Australian repre- 
sentatives were greatly pleased that they 
had been able to get the act passed with 
so little amendment. 

In November 1900 Deakin w'as elected 
for Ballarat in the Commonwealth 
house of representatives, and held the 
scat until he retired about 12 years later. 
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that whatever government might be 
formed he would not lake office. His 
support to the new government was 
based on a memorandum signed by Reid 
and himself, agreeing that there should 
be a fiscal ti'uce until May 190!), but 
Reid was to declare his policy by then. 
With a bare majority of two Reid kept 
his ministry going until the recess which 
ended in June 1905. On 24 June Deakin 
made a speech at Ballarat which the 
next morning reported under the title 
“Notice to Quit”. All the members of 
the cabinet agreed in this interpretation, 
the policy speech which had been pre- 
pared was abandoned, and the speech 
from the throne simply proposed elec- 
toral business. By many people Deakin’s 
action is considered to be the one blot 
on his career, but the statement of one 
of his biographers that “dislike of Reid 
and anxiety lest a truce should prove 
harmful to protection induced him to 
break his compact” scarcely covers the 
whole ground. Reid in his Reminiscences 
admits that when the house met “Deakin 
disclaimed any hostile intention”, and 
in an eloquent speech said he had no 
intention to upset the ministry. Allan 
McLean (q.v.) in his speech claimed that 
tlie ministry had not departed “a hair’s 
breadth from the understanding which 
had been entered into” , . . and that 
“the prime minister has never upon any 
occasion sought to take advantage of the 
fact that free traders predominated 
among the government supporters”. 
Walter Murdoch in Alfred Deakin: a 
Sketch devotes six pages to a defence of 
Deakin’s action, and possibly tries to 
prove too much. It is not unlikely that 
the much worried Deakin in his Ballarat 
speech, meaning only to issue a general 
warning, suggested a little more than he 
had intended. When the Age took it up 
the whole matter got out of hand. 

Deakin formed a new administration 
from his own supporters who were the 
smallest of the three groups in parlia- 
ment. He had the general support of the 
Labour , party. Progress was slow, but 


Deakin 


i among the acts passed were the “contract 
') immigrants act”, a “trades mark act”, 

- one to constitute British New Guinea a 
territory, and the “Australian industries 
! preservation act”. At the 1906 election his 
i party came back reduced in numbers but 
; Deatin still carried on, and early in 1907 
i went to London to attend the Imperial 
: conference. Here he worked with con- 
' suining energy, and following on the 
anxieties of the previous six years it shat- 
I tered him. Contrary to Deakin ’s wishes 
I the conference met in private, he had to 
; arrange public meetings to bring his 
1 views before the people, and he spoke 
I untiringly. He had great popular suc- 
! cess as a speaker, but he was more than 
: a pcjpular speaker, he greatly impressed 
: some of the finest minds of the time. 

! Deakin came hack to Australia a weary 
i man and carried on his diflScull task. It 
j was not made more easy by the resigna- 
tion of Sir John Forrest (q.v.) who had 
been his treasurer. There was an im- 
mensely long debate on the tarifi: bill, 
the session lasted from July 1907 to June 
1908, and the strain on the leader ‘must 
have been great. Among other acts pas- 
sed was one authorizing the survey of a 
route for the transcontinental railway. 
In November 1908 Andrew Fisher (q.v.) 
the new leader of the Labour party with- 
drew his support, and the first Fisher 
ministry came in and lasted seven 
months. Reid had resigned the leadership 
of the opposition and had been suc- 
ceeded by Joseph Cook. In June 1909 
Deakin and Cook joined forces, the Lab- 
our government was defeated, and the 
so-called fusion government came into 
being with Deakin as prime minister. 
The first session was a stormy one and 
Deakin was bitterly attacked by his for- 
mer follower Sir Wm Lyne, and by W. 
M. Hughes on the Labour side of the 
house. The bitterness extended from 
parliament to the next election, and 
Deakin was actually refused a hearing at 
more than one meeting. Labour scored 
an unexpected victory, and in April 
1910 for the first time took office with a 
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clcur niajf)rity in Ijoth houses. Benkin ' which appeal eel in i(Mphas\i\id 

had succeeded in passing an in\alid and portraits oi main ot hi^ political con- 
oid age pensions act, tlie (lUC'slion cA the leinporaries. 

federal capital site had at last been Deakin was a great Australian and a 
settlcck and the beginning ol an Atis- i great man. He began as a dreamer, he 
tralian na\ y had been built. His detence j was always an idealist, \et he realized 
bill was to be adopted in its essentials that he was in a world of men who liad 
by a later ministry. He remained a pri- ' to be li\ed with. His greatness as a states- 
vate memljcr until 1913 when he retired. , man had been c|uestioneci because lie so 
He had for some years fell tliat his jjow- • often had to make alliances with men 
ers were lailing. His last elFective battle • with whom he must ha\'e been out of 
was the campaign before the referendum ' symjiathy, and to make compromises 
of 1911. The Labour party asked for two I when there should have been no com- 
amenchnents of the constitution. One I promise. But it has not been fully realized 
would ha\e given the federal govern- ! how often his policy was adopted by his 
mem full power over trade, commerce j associates, and how often by accepting a 
and industry, the second was relating to part it was made possible that the whole 
the nationalization of monopolies, and might eventually be obtained. His poli- 
ir might have been expected, in \'icw of . tical career began in a period of bitter- 
the Labour vole in 1910, that they would ^ ness, and the last 10 years in federal 
have succeeded in their objects. Deakin t politics with its intriguing and plotting 
travelled many thousand miles and ad- j must have irked his very soul, ^'et his 
dressed many meetings, and partly as a | wisdom was always Kshaping the policy 
result of his efforts the proposals were j of parliament. He %vas a great orator, 
defeated. In 1912 he found difficulty in 1 He never w’anted a word, he had always 
keeping his mind clear, and his wonder- the right word, and behind all was a 
ful flow of words began to fail. In igig fine mind, a wealth of reading, a great 
he retired from parliament and sought grasp of essentials. Sometimes he spoke 
shelter in his home. A friend, A. D. | so fast that he became the despair of re- 
Strachan, had left him a legacy suffici- porters, and ordinary minds had diffi- 
ent to free him from money worries, culty in keeping pace with him. Even 
At the beginning of the war he accepted then his exuberant enthusiasm and his 
the position of chairman of the royal passion for the right would stir men to 
commission on food supplies and on such an extent that the success of the 
trade and industry during the war, but movement he was advocating became 
found it almost impossible to carry out certain. His unselfishness and patriotism 
his work. In 1915 he represented Aus- made him a model for all his country- 
tralia at the Panama-Pacific exposition men. 

held at San Francisco, and Tvas thankful His widow, born in 1863, survived un- 
to get through his duties without dis- til December 1934 and continued to take 
aster. After that he lived quietly at an interest in all social movements. She 
home, quite conscious of his failing pow- was the first president of die free kinder- 
ers, ,and died on 7 October 1919. gar ten union of Victoria and held many 

In addition to the volumes already other offices. The eldest daughter, Ivy 
mentioned Deakin published in 1893 Deakin, married Herbert Brooks, B.C.E.^ 
Temple and Tomb in India, a collection the second daughter, Stella Deakin,. 
of excellent newspaper articles, and M.Sc., married Sir David Rivett, 
some of his speeches and reports were K.C.M.G,, MA„ D.Sc., and the third 
published as pamphlets. An enormous daughter, Vera Deakin, O.B.E., married 
amount of writing was unpublished at Ideutenant-colonel the Hon. T: W. 
the time of his death. His The Federal White, D.F.C., M.P. There were chiJd- 
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ren of each marriage. A bust of Dcakin 
by C. W’eb Gilbert is at state parliament 
house, Melbourne. 

Walter ;Murcloth, Alfred Deakin: A Sketch] A, 
Jose, Builders and Pioneers of Australia; Sir 
George Reid, My Reminiscences; Henr> L. 
Hall, Victorians Part in the Australian Federa- 
tion Movement; Henr\ GUes Turner, First 
Decade of the Australian Commonwealth; Quick 
and Garran, Annotated Constitution of the Aus- 
tralian Commomvealth; J. A. Alexander, The 
Life of George Chaff ey; The Argus, Melbourne, 
8 October 1919: The A^e, Melbouine, 8 Ociubei 
1919: Alfred Deakin, The Fedetal Stoiy, 

DEANE, Henry {1847-1924), engineer 
and man of science, was born at Clap- 
ham, England, on 26 March 1847, the 
son of Henry Deane, a fellow of the Lin- 
nean Society of London. Deane matri- 
culated in 1862, and in 1865 graduated 
B.A. at Queen’s university of Ireland, 
with honours in mathematics and nat- 
ural science. He also studied engineer- 
ing for two years and obtained his dip- 
loma at King’s College, London. After 
two years in the office of Sir John Powder 
at London, he w’as engaged from 18G9 
to 1871 on the Hungarian railways, and 
from 1871 to 1873 w^as chief technical 
assistant at the ship-building wwks of the 
Danube Steam Navigation Company, Al- 
lofen, Hungary, From 1873 to 1879 he was 
in England and the Philippine islands. 
Coming to Australia at the end of 1879 
he joined the New^ South Wales railways 
department in 1880, and rose to be en- 
gineer-in-chief in 1890, In 1894 he made 
a world trip studying light railways and 
tramway systems, and after his return 
took a leading part in inaugurating the 
Sydney electric tramway system. He re- 
tired from the New South Wales rail- 
ways in May 1906, but after two years of 
private practice he was appointed con- 
sulting engineer to the Commonwealth 
in connexion with the survey of the 
transcontinental raihvay. At the begin- 
ning of 1912 he became engineer-in-chief 
and supervised the construction of a 
large portion of this railway. He retired 
in February 1914 and practised as a con- 


I suiting engineer at Melbourne. He died 
there on 32 Marcli 1924. He w^as twice 
; married and Iclt a widow, three sons 
and tlu’cc daughters. He w^as a member 
! of the Institute of Civil Engineers and of 
i several learned societies. He was twice 
president of the Royal Society of New 
I South W'ales and for two years w^as presi- 
; dent of the Linnean Society in the same 
i State. 

j Deane, a kindly genial man, found time 
to do interesting and valuable work in 
1 various branches of science. In conjunc- 
tion with J. H. Maiden (q.v.) he pub- 
; lished a seiies of papers on native tim- 
bers, and wTOte frequently on forestry 
and botanical subjects. His work on tcr- 
tio fossil botany was particularly valu- 
able, and gave him a high reputation 
among the geologists of his time. 

! Some Notes on the Life of Henry Deane, i924J 
F. Chapman, Records Geological Survey, Victoria, 
! vol. IV, 1925; Proceedings Royal Society of 
Victoria, 1925; The Argus, Melbourne, 13 March 
1924; Proceedings Linnean Society of N.SAV., 
vol. XUX, p. IV. 

DEAS-THOMSON, Sir Edward. See 
Thomson, Sir Edw'ard Deas-. . 

de BURGH, Ernest Macartney (1863- 
1929), engineer, youngest son of the Rev. 
William de Burgh, D.D., was born at 
Sandymount, county Dublin, Ireland, in 
1863. He was educated at Rathmines 
school and the Royal College of Science, 
Ireland, and was for some time employed 
on railway constmetion in Ireland. Com- 
ing to Sydney in 1885 de Burgh immedi- 
ately obtained a position in the New 
South Wales public wox’ks department, 
two years later was sent to the country in 
charge of the construction of steel 
bridges, and eventually became engineer 
of bridges. He was in this capacity 
responsible for several bridges over the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, Hun- 
ter and other rivers. In 1903 he became 
acting principal assistant , engineer of 
water supply and sewerage, a year later 
visited Europe to study dam construc- 
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lion and water supply, and alter his re- 
turn did important work in connexion 
with the Burrinjuck dam and Murrum- 
bidgee irrigation scheme. He was ap- 
pointed chiei-engincer tor harbours and 
water supply in 1909, and in 1913 chief- 
engineer lor water supply and sewerage. 
He designed and siiper\*ised the con- 
struction of the great reservoirs for the 
Sydney waiter supply at Cataract, Cor- 
deaux, Avon, and Nepean, for the 
Chichester scheme for Newxastlc dis- 
trict, and the Umbcruinberka scheme at 
Broken Hill. He retired in 1927 and died 
at Sydney on 3 April J929. He married 
and left a widow, two sons and a 
daughter. 

The Sxchiey Morning Herald, 5 and 6 Apii] 
J929- 

DEEMING, Frederick Bailev (1853- 
1892), murderer, w’as born in Kent, Eng- 
land, on 30 July 1853 of respectable par- 
ents. He ran aw- ay to sea at 16 years of 
age and afterwards began a long career 
of crime, largely thieving and obtaining j 
money under false pretences. Most of 
his time was spent in Australia and South 
Africa, but he was in England in Feb- ' 
ruary 1890, when he contracted a bigam- i 
ous marriage wdth a Miss Matheson ; 
whom he afterw’ards deserted; he already ! 
had a wife and three children. A fourth j 
child was born and in July i8gi he mur- j 
dered his wife and children at Rainhill, 
Lancashire, buried the bodies under the 
floor of the house he had rented, and 
covered them with cement. He explained 
their disappearance by saying that his 
wife was his sister who had been staying 
with him, and had now gone to join her 
husband at Port Said. In September he 
married a Miss Mather and took her to 
Melbourne where they andved in De- 
cember. He rented a house in the suburb 
of Windsor, murdered his wife on about 
24 December, buried her under the 
hearthstone of one of the bedrooms and 
again covered the body, with cement. He 
paid a month's rent in advance, early in 
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; Jaiiunr} spent some time in Melbourne 
: and S\dne\, wlierc he became engaged 
to be married to another womans and 
, then Avent to Western Australia with the 
, understanding that she W(juJd follotv 
I him. On about 3 March a new tenant at 
■ the Windsor house complained of a bad 
I smell, the hearthstone Avas raised and 
' the Ijody found. In the meantime by 
; means of Lorged testimonials Deeming 
, had obtained a position at Southern 
. Cross, and as part of the preparation 
; of his house for his new bride, had pur- 
: chased a l)arrel of cement. He Avas traced 
: to Southern Cross, arrested and taken to 
I Melbourne. Furious demonstrations 
, against him were made on the journey 
' to Penh, and again on the way to Albany, 
Tried at Melbourne on 21 April 1892, 
with Alfred Deakin (cpv.) as his counsel, 
j in spite of a plea of insanity he Avas 
found guilty and Avas hanged on 23 
May 1892, 

Deeming Avas extremely long-armed 
and had other physical characteristics 
that suggested some affinity Avitli the 
anthropoid apes. He appears to have 
been without any redeeming qualities, a 
cruel calculating murderer, insensible 
to pity, 

J. D. Fit2gerald, Studies hi Australian C)ime, 
second series; G. B. H, Logan, Masters of Crime, 
p. 198 (dates incorrect); The Argus, 24 May 
1892; private information. The Biography of 
Frederick Bayley Deeming published at Mel- 
bourne in 1892 is an imaginative compilation 
without value. 

DELPRAT, GuiLLAUJiiE Daniel (1856- 
1937). engineer, son of General F. A. T. 
Delprat, Avas born at Delft, Holland, 
on 1 September 1856. He Avent to Scot- 
land in 1872, served an apprenticeship 
in engineering, and xvorked on the I'ay 
j bridge. Returning to Holland about four 
i years later, he continued his studies at 
1 Amsterdam university and for a time 
I was assistant to Professor van de Waal 
j the well-known physicist- In 1879 he 
j went to Spain and was engaged ai the 
i Rio Tinto copper-mines. He was subse- 
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quenth crmnecied with the Bede Com- 
pany, Newca?>tie-oml\ne, and held 
appointments in Spain, Norway and 
Canada. In September 1898 he came to 
Australia to ]>ec'ome general manager ol 
the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd., 
which was then a mine producing large 
quantities ot silver and lead. Soon after 
becoming manager Delprat drew atten- 
tion to the value of the /inc in the tail- 
ings, and made successful efiorts to re- 
cover this by means of a flotation process. 
Within a few^ years 500,000 tons ot zinc 
concentrates were obtained from 1,750,- 
000 tons of tailings. The process used 
lias since been applied in many mines 
throughout the world. Delprat realized, 
however, that the ore reserves of the 
mine were shrinking, and tliat the com- 
pany would have to eventually find a use 
tor its capital in other directions. In 
1911 he visited England, Germany, 
Sweden and the United States, and con- 
ferred with leading experts on the prob- 
lem of establishing iron and steel works 
in Australia on a large scale. He re- 
ported strongly in favour of the project, 
and it was clecidcd that Newcastle, New' 
South Wales, would be the best centre 
for it. During the subsequent negotia- 
tions with the New South ^Vales govern- 
ment, Delprat promised that if the 
works were established work would be 
found for 10,000 men, and that tlie re- 
quirements of Australia in steel rails, 
etc., would be supplied as cheaply as 
they could be obtained from any other 
part of the world. In return, the govern- 
ment ^vas asked to deepen the river 
near the company’s site, provide an ad- 
ditional <irea of adjoining crown land, 
and build up some of the low-lying por- 
tions of the site 'with the dredgings 
from the river.The company was also to 
be given an order for 30,000 tons of steel 
rails at the same price as those imported. 
An agreement -was come to, and the 
works were so quickly started that they 
TfVere able to o]jC‘n in 1915 and do work 
that was of great value during tiic 1914-18 
War. Kvcm'v thing* that tv as pi'omised by 
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I Delprat was carried out. and the com- 
i pany. with many subsidiary activities, 
i couiiniied to develop for many years. 

' Delprat resigned in 1921, and lived in re- 
j tirement at Melbourne until his death 
I on 15 March 1937. He married in 1B79, 

I Henrietta Jas, who survived him with 
1 two sons and five daughters. He was 
i created C.B.E. in 1918, and in 1935 was 
' the first recipient of the medal of the 
i Australasian Institute of Mining and 
j Metallurgy. 

j Delprat vra.s quiet, modest and kindly; 
j a good chess i^layer in his youth, in old 
age he made a hobby of modelling. He 
was an excellent engineer and manager, 

, handled his staff well, earned the respect 
; of the miners, and was far-seeing when 
I broad issues were concerned. The bene- 
j ficial effect of his work was not fully rea- 
j lizecl until after the second world war 
j broke out, lor the steel and munitions 
j produced by the Broken Hill Proprietary 
; Company were then of incalculable value 
; to Australia, 

The Argus. Melbourne, 17 and ig March 1937; 
The Age, Melbourne, 17 March 1937; The Bulle- 
iiu, 2^ March 1937; The Industrial Australian 
(uid Mining Standard, 15 October 1935. 

DENIEHY, Daniel Henry (1828-1865), 
orator and miscellaneous writer, was 
born at Sydney on 16 August 1828 (Aust. 
Ency,), His father, Daniel John 
Deniehy, was an Irishman who had built 
up a successful business in Sydney as a 
produce merchant. The son was educated 
at Sydney College, and when about 
15 years of age was taken to England 
wdth the intention of being entered at 
an English university. His age and 
extremely small stature prevented this 
and he was placed under a private tutor. 
He afterwards visited Ireland and the 
Continent, where he developed the love 
of ;jrt sh.own afterwards in his writings. 
He returned to Sydney, was articled to 
N. p. Stenhouse, well known as a friend 
of literary men of the period, and was 
admitted to practice as an attorney and 
solicitor. In 1853 he delivered a series of 
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Jectiires on literature at the Sydney school 
of arts, and in 1854 came into notice by 
making a \igorous speech against Went- 
worth’s constitution bill at a public 
meeting in the \^ictoria Theatre. In the 
following year he married Adelaide Eliza- 
beth Hoalls, who was on a visit from 
England. Her fatliei', a man of means, 
did not approve of the match, cut him- 
self off from his daughter, and left his , 
money to charities. In May 1856 Deniehy ! 
moved to Goulburn where there was an j 
opportunity for a man of his profession, j 
and in February 1857 was returned to ! 
the legislative assembly for Argyle. He | 
at first supported (Sir) Charles Cowper I 
(q.v.), but afterwards became a strong j 
opponent of him. He showed himself to ; 
be a master of sarcasm, but though al- ! 
ways listened to with respect and inter- i 
est, he could not compromise and gradu- j 
ally alienated his friends. He returned | 
to Sydney in 1858, did a large amount of | 
capable journalism, and made some bril- 
liant speeches at public meetings and 
social gatherings; but he had unfortu- 
nately begun to give way to drink. He 
stood for West Sydney at the election in 
1859 and was defeated, but two country 
electorates returned him. About this 
time he founded the Souihern Ci'oss 
newspaper in which much of his critical 
writing appeared. In October i860 he 
moved and carried a resolution for the 
establishment of a free public library at 
Sydney. In the following year he retired 
from politics. In 1862, on the invitation 
of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy (q.v.) and 
others, he went to Melbourne and edited 
the Victormn^ a Roman Catholic organ. 
Probably he had hoped to make a fresh 
start in a city far from his old associates, 
but two years later he returned to Sydney 
a wreck of his former self. He contributed 
some critical essays to the Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, and in 1865 endeavoured 
to take up legal work again at Bathurst. 
There he died in the local hospital on 
22 October 1865- His wife and ' three 
daughters survived him. His statue is at 
the department of lands in Sydney. 


Deniehy was short in stature anti deli- 
cate in frame. His brilliance as a speaker 
was long remembered in Sydney, he was 
! a good literary critic, and f)nc of the 
best journalists of his period. He wrote 
a little good verse, two of his lyrics have 
I been included in several anthologies. In 
; parliament he was brilliant and honest 
but unable to fit in with the omditions 
of his time. This combined with his un- 
fortunate failing made it impossible lor 
him 10 exeicise the full influence of his 
fine intellect. 

E. A. Martin. Thr IJfe and Speeches of Daniel 
Hemy Deniehy; G. B. Barton. The Poets and 
Prose W)iters of New South Wales, and JJteta- 
ture in New South Wales, pp. W. B. 

Dane\, Iiurudiution to reprint of Dcnieliy'.s 
The Attofney-GrneraJ of Xeio Barataria; Sydney 
Morninp; Herald, 27 Oaober 181)5; The Bulletin, 
Red Page, 17 September 1898; Aubrey Halloran, 
fournal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society, vol. XII, pp. 341-5. 

DENISON, Sir William Thomas (1804- 
1871), governor of Tasmania and of 
Ne^v South Whales, was the son of John 
Denison, and was born in England in 
1804. He was educated at Eton and 
entered the royal engineers in 1826. 
After seiwing for 20 years in % arious cap- 
acities, he was offered the position of lieu- 
tenant-governor of Tasmania in 1846, 
and arrived at Hobart on 25 January 
1847. Legal difficulties prevented a meet- 
ing of the legislative council during 1847 
and Denison ruled alone. He became ai 
odds with the two judges; the power of 
the nominee council to levy taxes had 
been questioned, and Chief Justice Ped- 
der and Mr Justice Montagu concurred 
in holding that the council had no right 
to levy a tax for other than local pur- 
poses. Denison thereupon charged the 
judges with neglect of duty in omitting 
to certify illegality in an act l;cfore it 
was enrolled. He suggested that the chief 
justice should apply for leave of absence, 

I and also found an opportunity to dismiss 
j Montagu who was threatened W'ith an 
I action by a creditor, Denison was after- 
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wards reprimanded by the secretary ot i 
state for his conduct towards Peclder, j 
but the dismissal of Montaou was con- I 
firniecL A report made by Denison to ; 
the secretary of slate, in w^hich he spoke i 
unfavourably of the colonists as a Tvhole, j 
was printed as a parliamentary paper, j 
Denison naturally became very iinpopu- j 
Jar, and this unpopularity was not les- j 
sened by his attitude to the anti-trans- ■ 
portaiion movement. He, however, sue- i 
ceecled in conciliating some of the citi- ! 
zens by granting five acres oi land in ; 
Hobart as a site lor an unsectarian school. 
The colonial cjfficc announced the ces- 1 
sation of sending convicts to Tasmania, 
but reversed their policy and began send- 
ing them in large numbers. The Australa- 
sian League formed to oppose trans- 
portation had the support of nearly all 
the leading colonists of Tasmania, and 
as the other colonies took the same stand 
success became certain. The last ship with 
convicts for Tasmania sailed towards the j 
end of 1853- 

While this movement had been going 
on, the question of granting responsible 
government had come much to the front. 
In 1850 an act for the better government 
of the Australian colonies was passed, 
which provided that the existing nom- 
inee councils should frame electoral acts 
for new elected councils. A council of 16 
members was elected in Tasmania, and 
the governor’s power was now much re- 
duced. He, however, incurred some 
criticism by proclaiming pre-emptive 
right land regulations before the new 
council met. The proclamation was in- 
tended to help to keep small holders 
of land in Tasmania, but the large 
graziers and speculators defeated this 
by taking up large tracts of land, Denison, 
however, became more popular towards 
the end of his term. In September 1854 
he received word that he had been ap- 
pointed governor of New South Wales, 
and when he left Hobart on 13 January 
1855 he received a cheque for £3000 
from the colonists to purchase a piece 


of plate as a memento ot his sojourn 
among theiii. Aiter correspondence with 
the secretary of stale he was allowed to 
accept this. 

In New South Wales Denison in- 
augurated the bicameral system of repre- 
sentative government, and sho^^’ed tvis- 
dom and tact in his dealings with the 
problems which arose. He drew up a 
good constitution for the descendants of 
the mutineers of ilie Bounty on Norfolk 
Island, and when visiting New Zealand 
ga\'e sensible advice to Colonel Gore 
BiYuvne, tvhich if followed, might have 
averted the Maori war. In November 
i860 he received word that he had been 
appointed governor of Madras, and left , 
Sydney on 22 January 1861. 

In India his training as an engineer 
was useful in connexion with irrigation 
of which he was a strong advocate. In 
November 1863, when Lord Elgin died, 
Denison for two months became gover- 
nor-general of India. In March 1866 he 
returned to England and prepared his 
Varieties of Vice-Regal Life, which ap- 
peared in two volumes in 1870, He died 
on ig January 1871. He married a 
daughter of Admiral Sir William Phipps 
Hornby, and was survived by six sons 
and four daughters. He was knighted 
before leaving for Tasmania and was 
created a K.C.B. in 1856. 

Denison was a man of high character 
and a good administrator. In his early 
days in Tasmania he spoke too frankly 
about the colonists in communications 
which he regarded as confidential, and 
this accentuated the feeling against him 
as a representative of the colonial oflBce 
during the anti-transportation and re- 
sponsible government movements. He 
showed great interest in the life of the 
colony, and helped to foster education, 
science and trade, during the period 
when Tasxnania was developing into a 
prosperous colony. In New South Wales 
his task was easier, and he had no diffi- 
culty in coping adequately with the 
problems that arose during the early 
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da\s of responsible go\erniiient in Aus- 
traiia. 

Sir William Denisun, Varirtiri of Vicc-lle-^al Life; 
J. We**t, Thr History of T(i$manUi\ |. Kenton, 
.1 History of Tasmania: G. W. Rusden, Hiitoiy 
(tf Australia: P. Mennell, Tha Dictionniy of 
Australasian Bio*^raph\: J. H. Heaton, AuS’ 
tialiein Dictionary of Dates. 

DENNIS, Clarence Michael James 
(1876-1938), the second name was never 
used, poet and journalist, the son of a 
retired sea captain who kept an hotel, 
and his wife Catherine Tobin, was born 
at Auburn, South Australia, on 7 Sep- 
tember 1876. He was educated at Laura 
and at the Christian Brothers College 
at Adelaide, where with three others 
he produced a school paper The Wemy 
Weekly. On leaving school he became 
a junior clerk in an office, but was shortly 
afterwards discharged because he found 
Rider Haggard*s novels more interesting 
than office work. After working for his 
father for some time he began sending 
verses to the Critic, an Adelaide paper. 
He joined its staff when he was 22, but 
soon after went to Broken Hill, where 
he worked successively as miner, carpen- 
ter, labourer and canvasser. It was diffi- 
cult to make even a bare living at any of 
these occupations, but his experiences 
widened his knowledge of human nature. 
He returned to Adelaide, took up journa- 
lism again, and in igo6 founded The 
Gadfly^ a bright publication started 
with scarcely any capital, ^vhich sur- 
vived for j 8 months. Among its con- 
tributors was Will Dyson (q-v.), after- 
wards to establish a %vorId-wide repu- 
tation as a cartoonist. 

Towards the end of 1907 Dennis went 
to Melbourne, establidied himself at 
Toolangi some go miles away in the 
hills, and worked as a free-lance journa- 
list on the Bulletin and other papers. 
In I gig he published his first volume 
Backblock Ballads and Other Verses by 
"Den" (C. J. Dennis). This had but 
a moderate success, though it contained 
four of the poems in his next book 
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! Tlif' Srjji;^,s of n Sf'ntbncnlal Bloke, -which 
made his reputation, it wa> ]>ublished in 
i 1913, and o\cr 30,000 copies were 
; sold in Australia within a }ear. Editions 
, were also issued in (Canada and the 
United States, and before the end ol 
! 1919 over 100,000 copies has been issued. 

Before its fii'st publication Dennis hud 
: been working in the attorney -general’s 
1 department of the Commonwealth gov- 
‘ crnnient, and was f<jr a time private 
secretary to Senator Russell. The success 
ol his book enabled him to go to the 
country again, anci he made himself a 
I very pleasant home at Toolangi, Other 
■ books followed in quick succession, The 
I Moods of Ginger Mick (1916), The Glugs 
! of Gosh (satire) (1917), Backblock Bal- 
\ lads re-issued with later verses added 
I (1918), and Digger Smith in the same 
i year. In 1919 Jim of the Hills, a Stoiy in 
I Rhyme -was published, and in 1921 A 
j Book for Kids (in prose and verse) re- 
! issued under the title of Roundabout 
‘ in 1935. In 1922 Dennis joined the staff 
of the Herald, Melbourne, and during 
the next 15 years did a large amount 
of writing including much verse on topics 
I of the time. Rose of Spadgers, a sequel 
! to Ginger Mick, was published in 1924, 

' and in 1935 The Singing Garden, mostly 
' a selection from prose and verse con- 
! tributed to the Herald, appeared. He 
j died at Melbourne on 21 June 1938. 

He married in 1917, Olive Herron, who 
I survived him. There were no children. 

I The great success of Dennis was due 
: to his humour and pathos, his healthy 
I sentiment, and his kindly view of human 
: nature. If his sentiment at times tended 
to slop over into scntinientaliLy, ii was 
to some extent conceal(;d by his humor- 
ous use of slang. f)I‘ whicli a glossary 
was provided at the cad of most of the 
volumes. Much of his woik of later 
years was merely coini>eicni verse and, 
even when at his best, he [ended (o make 
the separate poems too long. But he 
succeeded in a vexy difficult feat. He 
vvTOtc verse that could be read with 
pleasure both by uneducated people and 
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1)}’ inteHertiials. He was an excellent 
journalist, a first-raic literary craftsman, 
and he \mjte some ol the best p(j]3uhir 
poetry that has aj^peared in Aiistntlia. 
Personally he was a good companion 
much liked by his many Iricnds. 

Cii% limes, The Ho aid, Melbourne, js Mav 
192a; 1 he A}\!ins, Melbourne, 22 June A*. 

H. Chibholiu, The Herald, 13 Novembci 19^3; 
personal knowledge. 

DERHAM, Enid (1882-1941), poet, was 
horn at Hawthorn, Alclbournc, \h’ctoria, 
on 24 March 1882. She was the eldest 
daughter of Thomas Plumley Derham, 
solicitor, and tvas educated at the Pres- 
byterian Ladies College and the univer- 
sity ol Melbourne, She graduated M.A. 
with final honours in classics in 190,^, 
and subsecjuently studied at Oxford uni- 
versity. In 1912 she published The Momi- 
tain Rond and Other Verses, and Empire: 
A Mrmility Play for Children. She was 
appointed senior lecturer in English at 
the university of Melbourne in 1922, and 
held this position for the rest of her life. 
She died suddenly on 13 November 1941, 
A w’oman of great kindliness and charm 
with a sense ol humour, Miss Derham did 
not over-estimate her position as an Aus- 
tralian poet. But though The Mountain 
Road is only a slender book, lew volumes 
of its time contain verse of such a uni- 
formly high quality. Several of the lyrics 
have been included in Australian an- 
thologies. Much verse written since 1912 
has not been published in book form. 

The Argus, 15 November 1941; personal know- 
ledge. 

DEXTER, William (1818-1860), artist, 
was bcirn at Melbourne, Derbyshire, Eng- 
land, in 18 iB, He became an apprentice 
at the Derby China factory, and painted 
flowers and birds in tine Chinese and 
Japanese styles. He then studied at Paris, 
and returning to England, married Caro- 
line Harper at Nottingham in 1843. He 
had a picture in the exhibition of the 
Royal Academy in 1851 and another in 
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; tlic following year. He then sailed to 
Aiistialia and arrived at S\dncy on 8 
; Ortolier 1852. He was at Bendigo in 
August ^853, wheie ^Villiam Howilt 
heard him advocating republican doc- 
trines at a meeting ol diggers. His wife 
came out from England at the end of 
I 185J, and in Marcli 1S55 together 
i opened a gallery ol arts and "school of 
design in Bathurst-street, Sydney. Hiis 
I apparently was not a success for they 
went to iive at Stratford, Victoria, in 
i 1856, and there made the acquaintance 
; of Angus McMillan (q.v.). In 1S57 Dex- 
j ter exhibited six oils and three water- 
j colours at the first exhibition of the 
\’ictorian Society of Fine Arts, held at 
Melbourne. Shortly afterwards he re- 
turned to Sydney, became a partner in 
a sign-writing business, and died there 
in i860. He was survived liy his wife 
who was born at Nottingham in 1819. 
In 1858 she wrote and published the 
Ladies Almanack, 1858, The Southern 
Cross or Australian Albiiin and Neto 
YeaVs Gift. In 1861 she married William 
Lynch, a prosperous Melbourne solicitor, 
who afterwards formed the Lynch col- 
lection of pictures. She died at Mel- 
bourne in 1884, 

Dexter is, practically speaking, only 
known by one picture, his exceedingly 
capable “Wood Ducks” in the national 
gallery at Melbourne. A few others are 
in private hands at Melbourne and 
Sydney. 

W. Moore, The Story of Ausiralian Art: A. 
Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors; Wm 
Howitt, Land, Labour and Gold, voi, I; Art in 
Australia, February 1931; Catalogue of Exhi- 
bition of Victorian Society of Fhie Arts, 1857. 

DIBBS, Sir George Richard (1834-1904), 
premier of New South Wales, son of 
Captain John Dibbs, was born at Syd- 
ney on 12 October 1834. He was edu- 
cated at the Australian College under 
Dr Lang (q.v.), obtained a position as 
a young man in a Sydney wine merchant's 
business, and afterwards ivas in partner- 
ship as a merchant with a brother. He 
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travelled abroad, and on one occasion ran 
the Sjjani'sh Ijlockade oi \’aI]jaraiso. In 
iSf)- his business tailed and he went 
bankrupt, but ci«ht \ears later called 
his one time creditors together and 2>aid 
them all in lull. He entered parliament 
in 1874 as M.L.A. for West Sydney, but 
lost his seat at the 1877 election. Five 
years later he was returned for St Leon- 
ards. In January 1883 he was given the 
portlolio of coloniai treasurer in the 
Stuart (q.v.) ministry, and w’hen Stuart 
resigned in October 1885, Dibbs became 
premier, but his ministry lasted less than 
three months. He was colonial secretary 
in the Jennings (q»v.) ministry from 
February 1886 to January 1887, and be- 
came premier again on 17 January 1889, 
but %vas succeeded by Parkes (q-v.) a 
few weeks later. He had been a con- 
vinced free-trader, but gradually nlo^'ed 
into the opposite camp, and was respon- 
sible for the first New South Wales pro- 
tectionist tariff. When Parkes resigned 
in October 1891 Dibbs came into power 
in a time of great financial stress. He 
went to England in June 1893 on a bor- 
rowing mission, not only as the repre- 
sentative of New South Wales but also 
of Victoria, South Australia and Tas- 
mania, and carried out his negotiations 
successfully. During the banking crisis 
of May 1893 he showed himself to be a 
firm leader, saving the situation at 
Sydney by giving the banks power to 
issue inconvertible paper money for a 
period. He later received a substantial 
public testimonial for his services at 
this time. 

Dibbs had little influence on the 
question of federation. He was a mem- 
ber of the 1891 convention and sat on 
the judiciai7 committee, but was never 
more than a lukewarm advocate for it. 
In June 1894, writing to Sir James Pat- 
terson (q.v.), then premier of Victoria, 
he suggested the unification of New 
South \Vales and Victoria, in the hope 
that the other colonies would join in 
later on. A fe\v weeks later his ministiy 
was defeated at a general election and 


Reid becciiiiv picniici* in August. In tlie 
loliowing Dibh^ lost hi^ Ncat at the 
election lield in July, lelireil from pub- 
lic life, and vras appointed managing 
; trustee ol the sa\ings bank ol New^ 
; South Wales. He held this position until 
: his death on 5 August 1904. He w’as sur- 
vived by Lady Dibbs, lwr> sons and 
‘ nine daughters. He had been created 
, K.C.M.G. in July 1892. 

Dibbs u'as not an orator though 
ready enough in speech. He was a plain, 
• blunt man of simple manners, tjuick- 
j tempered yet kindly, staunch in his 
friendships, able, but lacking in tact, a 
courageous figure in the political life 
of his time. Though premier three 
' times, he w'as in power little more than 
, three years altogether, and during nearly 
' all that time New South AVales was fac- 
; ing grave difficulties. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 5 August 1904; 
j The Daily Telegraph, Sychies, 6 August 1904; 

I The Sydney Mail, 10 August 190J; P. Mcnnell, 
The Dictimtmy of Amhalnsian Biography; B. 
t R. Wise, The Making of the Anstialian Com- 
I monwealth; Lady Dorothy Xevill, Under Fwe 
1 Reigns, p. 234: G, H. Reul, iUy Reminiscences. 

' DIBBS, Sir Thom.as Allwright (1833- 
I 1923), banker, son of Captain John Dibbs 
I of St Andrews, Scotland, and brother of 
I Sir George Dibbs (q.v.), was born in 
j George-street, Sydney, on 31 October 
: 1832. His father died when he was a boy, 
and at the age of 14 Dibbs entered the 
service of the Commercial Banking 
Company of Sydney Limited as a junior 
clerk. In 1857 became accountant, 
and lo years later was appointed general 
managex', a position he was to hold for 
48 yeai’s. He retired at the age of 83 in 
1915, when he was made an hoBorai7 
director of the bank and given a pension 
of £3000 a year. In 1916 he presented 
his house, Graythwaite, North Sydney, 
to the Commonwealth for a home for 
sick and wounded soldiers. He died at 
Sydney on 18 March 1923. He married 
I in 1857 Tryphena Gaden who survived 
1 him with six datightcrs. He was knighted 
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in 1917. He wits much interested in the 
Church of England, and ^vas treasurer 
of the church buildings loan and other 
funds. He %v^as also a tiiistee of wirious 
public funds. He was well-known as a 
yachtsman, and for some years was com- 
modore of the Royal Sydne}' Yacht 
Squadron. 

Dibbs was the ideal banker, urbane 
in manner, helpful to his customers and 
thoroughly dependable. He built up a 
fine staff from which he had complete 
loyalty, and he guided the alTairs of his 
bank with ability for a period which 
must have broken all records. He dis- 
couraged the land-booming of the 
eighteen-eighties, and w^hen the crash 
came in 1893 met the situation with 
wisdom. For many years Dibbs was the 
trusted confidential adviser in financial 
matters of the various New' South Wales 
governments, and when he retired in 1915 
the government of the state presented an 
address to him expressing “profound 
recognition of the invaluable services 
rendered by him to vital public inter- 
ests ... a testimony without parallel 
in the history of Australian business 
life“. 

The Sydney Mornitijr Herald, 19 March 1923; 
The Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 19 March 1923; 
The Bulletin, 22 March 1923; The Australasian 
Insurance and Banking Record, April 1923. 

DICKSON, Sir James Robert (1832- 
1901), premier of Queensland, w'as born 
at Plymouth, England, on 30 Novem- 
ber 1832. His family having removed to 
Glasgow, Dickson was educated at the 
high school and became a junior clerk 
in the City of Glasgow Bank. He emi- 
grated to Victoria in 1854, and for 
some years was connected with bank- 
ing and commercial interests. He W'as in 
business in New South Wales for a 
short period, but in 1862 went to Queens- 
land and became an auctioneer and 
commission agent at Brisbane, He re- 
mained in this business until 1889 when 
he retired and handed it over to* a son. 
In 1873 he was elected a member of the 


! legislative assembly for Enoggera. retain- 
; ing the seat until 1S88. In May 1876 he 
, joined the I\IacrilistcT (q.v.) ministry as 
secretary for public w'orks and mines, 

; and wdien the George Thorn (q.v.) min- 
I istry came in he ^vas given the position 
' of colonial treasurer. This W'as only a 
stop-gap ministry, but wdien Thorn w'as 
I succeeded by John Douglas (q.v.) Dick- 
son still retained his position. In July 
1877 he moved a motion to divide the 
colony into districts for financial pur- 
I poses. There w’as then a strong feeling 
in northern Queensland in favour of the 
division of the colony into two. Dick- 
son’s bill w'ent through the second-read- 
ing stage hut w^as eventually dropped. 
In 1881 he became leader of the opposi- 
tion during the absence of Sir Samuel 
Griffith (q.v.) in Euroi^e, and again be- 
came colonial treasurer in December 
1883 under Griffith, He was acting-prem- 
ier wdtile Griffith was in England at the 
colonial conference of 1887, but in 
August resigned his portfolio on ac- 
count of his disagreement wdth his col- 
leagues over their land policy. He lost 
his seat in 188S after a re-arrangement 
of electorates, and spent some time 
travelling in Europe. After his return 
be supported the movement in favour 
of importing coloured labour for work 
in the tropics, and in April 1892 was 
elected to the legislative assembly for 
Bulimba by a large majority. He be- 
came secretary for railways and post- 
master-general in the Nelson (q.v.) min- 
istry early in 1897, and in March 1898 
home secretary. When the T. J. Byrnes 
(q.v.) ministry was formed he w^as again 
home secretary. On the death of Byrnes 
in September 1898 Dickson became prem- 
ier and held the position until Decem- 
ber 1899. The Dawson (q.v.) ministry 
which succeeded lasted only a few days, 
and Dickson then w'as appointed chief 
secretary in the Robert Philp (q.v.) min- 
istry. He had always been an advocate 
of federation and had represented 
Queensland in the federal councils of ^ 
1886 and 1887, and in 1899 ^^ly sup- 
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ported the cause during the campaign 
before the second referendum. He repre- 
sented Queensland as one of the dele- 
gates in England in connexion %vdth 
the passing of the Commonwealth bill 
by the house of commons, and sided 
'tvith Chamberlain in the great fight over 
the proposed abolition of the right of 
appeal from the high court of Australia 
to the privy council. Returning to Aus- 
tralia he was elected to the first federal 
parliament, and was given the portfolio 
of minister of defence in the first min- 
istry. His health had not been good for 
some time and he died after a short ill- 
ness on 10 January 1901. He had been 
created K.G.M.G. a few days before. He 
married twice and was survived by his 
second wife and several sons and daugh- 
ters of the first marriage. 

Dickson was courteous and kindly, a 
successful business man and dii'ector of 
companies, with a good knowledge of 
figures and a ready tongue. He was con- 
stantly in office, but though a useful man 
in the cabinet he lacked the force of 
character to enable him to be a great 
leader. 

The Brisbane Courier, lo and 11 January 1901; 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 10 January igoi; 
C. A. Bernays, Queensland Politics During Sixty 
Years; W. Murdoch, Alfred Deakm, a Sketch; 
Quick and Garran, The Annotated Constitution 
of the Australian Commonwealth. 

DIETRICH, Amalie (1821-1891), natur- 
alist, daughter of Gottlieb Nelle, a purse- 
maker, was born at Siebenlehn, Saxony, 
in 1821* About the year 1848 she married 
Wilhelm Dietrich a member of a well- 
known family of botanists, who trained 
her as a collector of botanical specimens. 
He was completely wrapped up in his 
work; he appears to have been quite 
selfish, and his wife eventually had to 
part from him. She maintained herself 
and her daughter with difficulty for 
several years as a botanical collector, but 
in 1863 she was introduced to J. C, 
Godeffroy, a Hamburg merchant who had 
a private museum. He gave her an en- 


gagement as a collector of specimens, and 
in May 1863 she sailed for Australia 
with a first class passage for Brisbane. 
She arrived on 1 August with veiv little 
English, began collecting, and found 
such a wealth of material she hardly 
knew svhere to start. She worked up 
the Brisbane River, in the Gladstone dis- 
trict, and then from RockhamiDton. Writ- 
ing from there in April 1864 she men- 
tions that she has already sent 12 cases 
of specimens to Hamburg, and that she 
is very happy in her work— “it is just as 
if Herr Godeffroy had made me a pres- 
ent of this vast continent”. Her original 
training had been in botany, but quite 
early in her travels she speaks of “slugs, 
spiders and centipedes, and the imple- 
ments, skulls and skeletons of the abori- 
gines”. A little later she nearly lost 
her life in a swamp, but was rescued by 
aborigines, and then had a great mis- 
fortune, her house being burnt down 
with a large number of specimens. A re- 
assuring letter from GodefiEroy restored 
her spirits, and in 1867 she was informed 
that she had been elected a fellow of 
the Entomological Society of Stettin, and 
that her collection of fifty specimens of 
Australian wood had won a gold medal 
at the horticultural exhibition. She was 
then working in the Mackay district and 
employing two assistants. She was at 
Lake Elphinstone for nearly the whole 
of i868, and in 1869 obtained much 
material of etimological interest in and 
near Bowen. In 1870 she went to Port 
Denison and the Holborn islands, and 
was enchanted with the marine life. She 
visited Melbourne in 1871 where she 
met von Mueller (q.v.). Later on she 
retmmed to Germany by way of Gape 
Horn after visiting the Tonga islands. 
She arrived at Hamburg on 4 March 
1873, Slaving been away a little less 
than 10 years. GodefiEroy gave her quar- 
ters in his house, and a position in the 
museum, until his death in 1885. After 
his death part of his museum went to 
Leipzig and the remainder to the city 
of Hamburg, when Amalie Dietrich v?as 
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given a post in the botanical museum. 
To the end of her days she remained a 
student, attending all the lectures of the 
learned societies, and she was much 
respected by all classes. In the summer 
she would sometimes visit her daughter 
who had mamed a clergyman in north 
Sleswick. There slie was happy, still 
botanizing, or playing with her grand- 
son, and there she died on 9 Klarch 
i8gi. Her marriage had not been happy, 
but she was always gi'ateful to her hus- 
band for her knowledge of science which 
had given such interest to her life. She 
was a woman of extraordinary courage 
and strength of character, and science 
has probably never had a truer servant. 
Her name is preserved in various species 
named after her such as Acacia Dietri- 
chiana, Bonamia Dietrichiana, Nortonia 
Amaliae and Odynerus Dietrichianus 
(uvo varieties of wasps discovered by 
her). 

C. Bischoff, The Hard Road, the Life Story of 
Amalie Dietrich, 1931. C. Bischoff was her 
daughter and this volume is a translation of 
the life of her mother published in Germany 
in 1909; Meyer^s Lexikon, vol. 3. This g[ives 
1823 the year of birth but the probabilities 
are in favour of the earlier year. 

DIXSON, Sir Hugh (1841-1926), busi- 
ness man and philanthropist, son of 
Hugh Dixson, was born in George-street, 
Sydney, on 29 January 1841, He was 
educated at the school kept by W. T. 
Cape (q.v.) at Paddington, and at the 
age of 14 went to work at a timber 
yard. About a year later he joined the 
tobacco business founded by his father, 
and by the time he was 24 years old had 
an important share in the conduct of it. 
The business grew steadily, and after 
the father's death in 1880 expanded 
rapidly under the management of Dix- 
son and his brother Robert, It was sub- 
sequently merged in the British-Aus- 
tralian Tobacco Company Proprietary 
Limited, probably the largest Dusiness 
of its kind in Australia. Dixson then re- 
tired, but with his wife continued his 


interest in the Baptist Church and in 
various philanthropic institutions. An 
early substantial gift was £5000 as the 
beginning of a fund to present a battle- 
ship to England. This fund was not suc- 
cessful and his gift was devoted to edu- 
cating English boys at Australian agri- 
cultural colleges. A gift of £10,000 helped 
the establishment of an aged and infirm 
ministers' fund in the Baptist Church, 
and much assistance was given to the 
building of churches in various parts of 
the state. A sum of £20,000 was used to 
build a cancer wing at the Ryde home 
for incurables. But the gifts of Dixson 
and his wife were both many and wide- 
spread. Both worked on committees, and 
Dixson at various times was president 
of the Baptist Union, of the Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. He died at 
Colombo on 11 May 1926. He was 
knighted in 1921. He married in 1866 
Emma Elizabeth, daughter of W. E. 
Shaw, who died in 1922, and was sur- 
vived by two sons and four daughters. 

Dixson's elder son, Sir William Dix- 
son, born in 1870, made a remarkable 
collection of pictures, books, manu- 
scripts, prints, maps and charts, relating 
to Australia, all destined to become the 
property of the state of New South 
Wales. A large collection of pictures was 
presented in 1929 and housed in the 
William Dixson gallery at the Mitchell 
library, Sydney. He was knighted in 
19S9- 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 13 May 1926; The 
Daily 'Telegraph, Sydney, 13 May 1926; Burke*s 
Peerage, etc., 1926, and War Gazette, 1940; Ida 
Leeson, The Mitchell Library, Sydney. 

DOBSON, Henry (1841-1918), premier 
of Tasmania, son of John Dobson, soli- 
citor, and his second wife a daughter of 
Richard Willis, was born at Hobart on 
24 December 1841, Educated at the 
Hutchins School, he was called to the 
Tasmanian bar in 1864. He was elected 
to the house of assembly for Brighton in 
1891, and held the seat until 1899. Soon 
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alter eiucrin.^r the house he beeanic leader He returned to 1 asniania at the end of 
oi the opposition, and after the defeat of tliat \car and in iS;,9 twis appointed 
the second Fysh fq.v.^ ininistix was crown solicitor. He was elected a mem- 
premier from 17 Au^i^ust 1892 to 14 her of the Jiousc of assembly lor Hobart, 
April 1894. Jt was a period of depres- and on <3 Felauan 1861 became attor- 
sion and liis attempts at retrenchment ney-general in the second Weston (cpv.) 
made his ministr\ unpopular, though ministry, continued in this position when 
his successors femnd it difficult to follow the ministry was reconstituted under 
an} other course. Dobson took much in- T. D. Chapman (q.v.), and remained in 
terest in the lederal movement and was office untii January iS6^. When ^\’hyte 

a representative of Tasmania at the (cpv.) became premier Dobson was 

1S97 con\'cntion. At the first lederal elected leader of the opposition, on 24 
election he was elected a senator for ; Xo\ ember iS6fi became attoniey-gcn- 
Tasmania and was again elected in 1903. : eral again under Sir Richard Dry (q.v.). 
He was temporary chairman of com- j and held tlie same position in the suc- 
niittees in the senate from 1904 to 1908 | cecding Wilson (q.v.) ministry from 4 
and chairman of committees 1908-9. He j August 1869 to 5 February^ 1870. He was. 
lost his scat at the 1910 election and I then at the age of 36 appointed a 

took no further part in politics. He died | supreme court judge. In 1884 he was 

on 10 October 1918, He maiTied Emily acting chief justice, and on 2 February 
Lempriere in 1868, who survived him 3885 became chief justice. He held this 
with one son and four daughters. A well- position until his death on 17 March 
educated man much interested in litera- i8g8. On four occasions he administered 
ture and music, Dobson was enthusiastic the go^’ernment of Tasmania, and was 
about everything he took up. He early chancellor of the university, president 
realized the value of fruit-growing and of the leading sporting bodies, vice-presi- 
the tourist traffic in Tasmania, and did dent of the Royal Society of Tasmania- 
much to develop both, though he at first and the Art Society of Tasmania, and 
received little encouragement. trustee of the Tasmanian museum, art 

The Mercury . Hobart, ti October tQ.S; V. Men- g?MerY botanical gardens. He mar- 
nell. The Dictionary of AustraleHan rt>o‘’raf>h'^-. Tied in 1859 Fanny Louisa Browne, 
Commonu’ealth Parliamentary daughter of the archdeacon of Launces- 

ton who survived him with a son and 
DOBSON, Sir William Lambert (1833- three daughters. Dobson was knighted 
1898), chief justice of Ta.smania, was in i886 and created K.C.M.G. in 1897. 
born at Carr Hill, Durham, England, on Dobson had a kindly and generous- 
24 April 1833. His father, John Dobson, nature free from petty weaknesses, and 
a solicitor at Gateshead, Durham, mar- | was interested in everything that was for 
ried a daughter of Matthew .Atkins of | the good of Tasmania. He was a mem- 
Carr Hill, Durham. ;ind four of his sons her of the Linnean Society, and much 
.sulrsequcnilv hccaiiiv well-known in Aus- interested in botany and higher educa- 
iralia. ^ViJJlam, ihe eldest, arrived in tion generally. As a member of parlia- 
Tasmania with his parents on 16 July ment he brought in the act which made 
1834, and was educated at Christ’s education compulsory, and he was also 
College and the Hutchins School at responsible for the act abolishing Im- 
Hobart, Leaving school he spent i8 prisonment for debt. He did not give the 
months in the public sei^ ice, returned to j impression of being a brilliant lawyer 
England, and entered at the Middle but he was an exceedingly sound one; it 
Temple. At the' Inns of Court examina- i has been stated that during his judicial 
tion held in June 1856 Dobson took j career he never had a decision reversed 
first place and was admitted to the bar- 1 by a higher court. He held a distin- 
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guished and honoured position in Tas- 
xnania throughout his life. His brother^ 
Henry Dobson, is noticed separately. An- 
other brother. Frank Stanley Dobson 
(1835-95)3 horn in Tasmania, ^vas edu- 
cated at the Hutchins School and St 
John's College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B-A. and LL.B. He %vas called 
to the English bar in i860 and then went 
to Victoria and practised as a barrister 
at Melbourne. In 1863 he was appointed 
a lecturer in law at the university of 
Melbourne and held this position for 
many years. In 1869 he was elected a 
member of the legislative council and 
'was solicitor-general in the O’Loghlen 
•(q.v.) ministry from July 1881 to March 
1883. In 1884 he became chairman of 
committees and held this position until 
his death on 1 June i%5. A third 
brother, Alfred Dobson (1848-1908), was 
born at Hobart and educated at the 
Hutchins School. He was called to the 
English bar in 1875, returned to Tas- 
mania and entered the house of assembly 
on 14 June 1877. He was attorney-general 
-in the first Fysh (q.v.) ministry from Aug- 
ust 1877 to Decemoer 1878, leader of 
the opposition 1883-4, and speaker of 
the house from July 1885 to May 1887. 
In April 1901 he became agent-general 
for Tasmania in London, and held this 
position until he was accidentally 
■drowned in the English Channel on 5 
December 1908. A few days before his 
'death he iras offered the position of 
third supreme court judge at Hobart 
but declined it. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 18 and ai March 1898, 
8 December 1908; The Argus, Melbourne, 5 
June 1895; P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus- 
tralasian Biography. 

DODDS, Sir John Stokell (1848-1914), 
politician and chief justice of Tasmania, 
the son of William Dodds of county 
Durham, England, was born in York- 
shire in 1848. His father died when he 
was very young, and the boy was taken 
to Hobart by his mother. Soon after he 
“was 16 he began to study law, was 


I admitted to the bar in 1872, and in a 
; few }ears had a large practice. He took 
• an active part in sport and was a good 
' oarsman and cricketer. In 1878 he was 
j asked to stand for parliament, was 
; elected to the house of assembly for 
j East Hobart, and was given a seat in 
; the W. L. Crowther (q.v.) ministry as 
I attornc-y-general in December 1878. 
I When W. R. Giblin (q.v.) formed his 
I coalition ministry in October 1879 
I Dodds held the same position until De- 
cember 1881, when he exchanged it for 
that of colonial treasurer. Giblin retired 
from politics in August 1884 and Dodds 
became attorney-general under Adye 
Douglas (q.v.) until March 1886, when 
Douglas went to London as agent- 
general. Douglas recommended that Sir 
Janies W. Agnew (q.v.) should be asked 
I to form a ministry, but he could not do 
so because Dodds who was the leader of 
the assembly felt that he should have 
been sent for. Dodds then succeeded in 
forming a ministry, and having estab- 
lished the principle, stood aside and 
Agnew became premier. It was, however, 
felt by many tliat Dodds, who took the 
portfolio of attorney-general, was the 
real leader of the government. In 1887 
he was appointed one of the representa- 
tives of Tasmania at the colonial con- 
ference held at London, and while on 
the voyage was offered and accepted the 
position of puisne judge of the supreme 
court. He held this position for 12 years 
and in 1898 was appointed chief justice. 
Five years later he became lieutenant- 
governor and administered the govern- 
ment on several occasions. He died on 
23 June 1914. He married Minna 
Augusta, daughter of the Rev. James 
Norman, who predeceased him. He was 
survived by two sons. He was knighted 
in 1900 and created K.C.M.G. in 1901. 

Dodds was in office for practically the 
whole of his nine years in parliament and 
did some excellent work, succeeding in 
obtaining reductions in mail subsidies, 
and reducing the rates for postages and 
telegrams. He was also responsible for 
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the ciitabliMiincnt of po^t office savings 
liCink^. He v;ns an excellent judge :thva}S 
anxious lo obtain justice in tlie siinpi- 
esi and rjiiickcsi ^vay. As chief justice and 
lieutenant-goveinor his duties ^.v'ere 
ahvays admira])ly discharged, and as 
chancellor of the university, president of 
the Art and other societies, he did much 
to foster the cultural life of Hobart. 

The Afrrrur:, I’.jlnnt, Jane 2914; The 
F.\fi:ninf} , Laiincc ion. 24 June 1911; Drbrett's 
Pcvniji*', etf.. 191 1- 


hop oi ihisbaiur. Hr; infeiCsred himself 
espctialiv in the ck\ elojjineiit of the 
theological college, in religious instruc- 
tion in schofjls. and in ihc founding of 
church schooK. He ga\e inucli time and 
thought to the diocf san ivar \va nsorial, 
ivhich eventually UK»k the foim of St 
Martin’s hospital near the cathe- 
dral. About £100,000 wn'- raided for 
this inciudiug a gift of £ioo(j from 
Donaldson himself. He also s]>oke 
strongly on the cjuestion of justice to the 
aborigines, urging that a large tract of 


DONALDSON, S'l Clair George land should be handed to them which 
Alfred {iyb3-i(j;55), first anglican arch- whiles should not be allowed to occupy, 
bishop of Brisbane, was the son of Sir During his episcopate of 17 years the 
Stuart Alexander Donaldson (q.v.) and , number of clergy increased from 55 to 
his wife Amelia Cowper. He was born 1 xvcll over 100. In 1921 he w^as appointed 
at London on 11 February 1863 and ■ bishop of Salisbury, and on his return 
was educated at Eton, where he roxved to England w’as pronounced by Arthur 
in the eight, and at Trinity College, Benson to be “a very fine, simple-mind- 
Cambridge. He just missed representing ed, robust, sensible prelate**. At Salis- 
Cambridge in the 1883 boat race, when . bury as at Brisbane he became the 
having been selected stroke of the crew : trusted friend of his clergy and no par- 
he fell ill and w’as forbidden to row by ' ish ^vas too isolated to be visited. He did 
the doctors. {The University Boat Race j excellent %vork in convocation and was 
Official Centenaiy History^ p. 84.) He ’ for many years chairman of the board 
graduated B.A. in 1885 with a first class of missions. He had a difficult task as 
in classics and obtained a first class in : chairman of the joint committee of the 
theology in 1 887. He w^as ordained dea- j Canterbury convocation on '*Tbe Church 
con in 1888 and priest in 1889. After a I and Marriage*’, which sat from 1931 to 
short period as a curate at Bethnal Green ‘ 1935 and thoroughly tested his great 
he was a domestic chaplain to aixhbishop , patience, tolerance, and practical wis- 
Benson from 1888 to 1891. Becoming ; dom. He died suddenly at Salisbury on 
vicar of St Mary*s, Hackney Wick, in 7 December 1935. He was unman'ied. In 
1891, he was head of the Eton mission : 1933 he tvas appointed by the king a 
until 1900 and rural dean of Hornsey \ prelate of the order of St Michael and 
from 1902 to 1904. When only 41 years St George. He held the honorary degrees 
of age he was chosen to be bishop of j of D.D. of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
Brisbane, tvas consecrated on 28 Oc- i D.C.L. Durham. After leaving Australia 
tober 1904, and arrived at Brisbane on i he retained his interest in his old diocese 
19 December. ! and continued to make liberal monctaiy 

When Donaldson began his episcopate i contributions to its needs. Under his 
he found that over £30,000 w^as in hand wdll £4000 was left to endowment funds 
for the building of St John’s cathedral. ! of the Brisbane diocese. 

He immediately set to work to raise the i Donaldson was greatly loved both at 
remaining necessary funds, and six years ' Brisbane and Salisbury; it was said of 
later the cathedral was consecrated. In j him that he "‘w’^as indefatigable in public 
1905 the five dioceses in Queensland and j work, ivholly delightful in private 
New' Guinea were formed into a pro- j friendship”. He had much common 
vince, and Donaldson became archbis- [ sense, good humour, and a gift of sym- 
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pathy ^vhich did not extend itself to 
men who were greatly interested in 
themselves or their career; but Donald- 
son was not much interested in his own 
career. His real interest ivas in getting 
things done in the individual parish, 
the diocese, or the province. The sug- 
gestion that he was not intellectually 
brilliant brought the reply from one 
wdio knew him tvcll, that when he spoke | 
he showed so masterly a grasp that 
thinking hearers often apprehended 
clearly for the first time the question or 
problem before them. To these quali- 
ties may be added great humility, deep 
spirituality, and devotion. 

C. T. Dimont and F. de Witt Batt}, St Clair 
Donaldson; The Times. 9, 11, 12 December 
19S5, 25 January 1936; The Coiirier-MaiL Bris- 
bane, 9 December 1935. 


Parker ministry, but resigned in Septem- 
ber ii^57. He w’as then appointed com- 
missioner of railways, and in i860 was 
; knighted. In the same year he returned 
j to England, but twice revisited Australia 
before his death on n January 1867. 
j Donaldson was able and hardwwking, 
j everywhere respected. He married in 
1S54 Amelia Cowper who survived him 
with four sons and a daughter. One of 
the sons St Glair George Donaldson is 
noticed separately, the eldest son Stuart 
Alexander Donaldson, a distinguished 
scholar, became master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, vice-chancellor of 
, the university in 1913 and died in 1915. 
I A third son, Sir Hay Frederick Donald- 
i son, who became an eminent engineei*, 
1 went with Lord Kitchener on a special 
j mission to Russia in 1916 and was 
I drowned in the Hampshire. 


BONALDSON, Sir Stuart Alexander 
(1813-1867), first premier of New South 
Wales, was born in England in 181s. 
He w^as a son of Stuart Donaldson, a 
prosperous London merchant, and in 
his twentieth year was sent to Mexico to 
obtain business experience. He came to 
Sydney in 1834 and established the firm 
of Donaldson and Company, merchants. 
He was elected to the legislative council 
in 1848 and %vas a active member. 
Among his interests were the question 
of steam communication with Australia, 
and the work of Caroline Chisholm (q.v.); 
in 1852 he carried a motion recom- 
mending that £ 10,000 should be applied 
to the furtherance of the objects of her 
family colonization loan society (M. 
Swann, Caroline Chisholm, p. 47). He 
was also one of the founders of Sydney 
university, and was made a member of 
the senate when it was constituted in 
1850. In April 1856 he was elected a 
member of the first legislative assembly, 
and was called upon to form the first 
government, which he did on 6 June. He 
was, however, defeated about 11 weeks 
later and Charles Cowper (q.v.) came in, 
111 October Donaldson w'as in office again 
as colonial treasurer in the FI. W. 


I C. T. Dimont and F. de Witt Batty, St Clair 
. Donaldson; The Times, 15 January 1867; V. 

I Mennell, Dictionary of Australasian Biography; 
j Historical Records of Australia, scr. I, voL XXI; 

I Official Histaiy of New South Wales. 

DOUGLAS, Sir Adye (1815-1906), pre- 
mier of Tasmania, was born at Thorpe, 
Norfolk, England, of Scotch descent, on 
31 May 1815. His father was an officer 
j in the army, but his grandfather was an 
admiral and five uncles were post-cap- 
tains. He was educated in Hampshire 
and at Caen, France, and after leaving 
school served his articles to a solicitor at 
Southampton. He went to Tasmania in 
1839 and was admitted to practice at 
Hobart. In 1840 he went to Victoria 
with sheep and had a run near Kiimore. 
He, however, sold out in 1842, went to 
Launceston and established a prosperous 
business as a solicitor. He was a zealous 
supporter of the anti-transportation 
movement. In January 1853 he became 
an aldennan at Launceston, sat in the 
council for more than 30 years, and was 
mayor in 1865, iSSo, i88i and 1883. 
In July 1855 he was elected a member 
of the legislative council, and with the 
i coming of responsible govei'nmcnt was 
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J)ouglas Douglas 

elected to the house ot assembly. In 1857 Harrow and Dm ham uni\ersity where 
he visited England and on his return : he graduated B.A. in 1^550. It is usually 
advocated the building of railways. A stated that he was educated at Rugby 
few years later he was largely respon- but his name does not appear in the 
sible for the building of the Launceston | school list of his period. He arrived in 
to Deloraine line, opened in 1871. In ! Nciv South Wales in 1851 and was 
August 1884, on the defeat of the Giblin j appointed a gold-fields commissioner, 
(q.v.) ministry, Douglas became premier 1 but gave this up to enter on a pastoral 
and chief secretary. He resigned his seat j life. He was then elected member for the 
j in the assembly and was then elected to ' Darling Downs and afterw’ards for Cam- 

. the legislative council for South Esk. In ' den in the New South Whales legislative 

' March 1886 he w'ent to London as agent- council. Going to Queensland in 1863 

general for Tasmania, J. W. Agnew (q.v.) 1 he was elected as member for Port Curtis 
taking over the premiership. He was | in the legislative assembly, and on 1 
one of the representatives of Tasmania | March 1866 became postmaster-general 
at the colonial conference held in 1887. | in the first Macalister (q.v.) ministry. 
He returned to Tasmania at the end of ; He transferred to the legislative council, 
that year, in July 1890 entered the legis- j but was elected to the legislative assembly 
lative council again as a member for | again as member for Eastern Downs. He 
Launceston, and tvas chief secretary took the portfolio of colonial treasurer 
in the H. M. Dobson (q.v.) government in the second Macalister ministry in De- 
horn August 1892 to April 1894. He cember 1866, but in May 1867 changed 
was then elected president of the legisla- this position for that of secretary for 
tive council and held this position until j public works. He was postmaster-general 

in the Charles Liliey (q.v.) ministry 
from December 1868 until November 
1869, tvhen he resigned to become agent- 
general for Queensland at London. In 
1871 he returned to Queensland and 
was returned for Maryborough at the 
election held in 1875. He was secretary 
for public lands in the Thorn (q^*.) min- 
istry from June 1876 until March 1877, 

. when he became premier and was given 
fighter, Douglas was not without the honour of C-M.G. His pai'ty was 
enemies. He was, however, generally res- defeated at the election held in January 
pected, was able and energetic, and had 1879 Douglas gave up politics. He 
much devotion to duly. For over 50 years was for some time on the literary staff 

' of the Brisbane Courier, and subse- 
quently was appointed government 
resident and magistrate at Thursday 
Island, After the death of Sir Peter 
Scratchley (q.v.) in December 1885 he 
acted as special commissioner for the 
protectorate of southern New Guinea for 
nearly three years, and showed tact and 
ander Douglas and Elizabeth, his wife. [ ability in his dealings with the native 
His father was the third son of Sir Wil- ; inhabitants. In 1889 be returned to his 
liam Douglas, fourth baronet, who was ; old position on Thursday Island. He 
a brother of the fifth and sixth Marquises ' visited England in 1902 and on his re- 
ef Qiieensbcn7. Douglas was educated \ turn continued his work until his death 
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ne looK a prominent part in tne puDuc 
affairs of Tasmania. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 11 April 1906; The 
Examiner, Launceston, it April 1906. 

DOUGLAS, John (1828-1904), premier 
of Queensland, was born in London on 
6 March 1828, the son of Henry Alex- 


iviay 1904 wnen ne was aeieaiea at an 
election for the council. He advocated 
federation and was a representative of 
Tasmania at both the 1891 and 1897 
ventions. About the last 10 years of his 
life were spent at Hobart and he died 
there on 10 April 1906. He was survived 
by his wafe and several children. He -was 
knighted in 1902. Somewhat brusque and 
austere in manner and a determined 


Dowie 


Dowie 


at ThiU’sday Island on 2^5 July 1904. 
Douglas ^vas married twice' (1) to Mary, 
daughter of the Rev. J. Simpson, in 
i860 and (2) in 1877 to Sarah, 
daughter of Michael Hickey. He was 
survived by four sons of the second mar- 
riage, of whom two have had dis- 
tinguished careers. The youngest, Robert 
Johnston Douglas, born in 1883, was 
appointed a judge of the supreme court 
of Queensland in 1923 and the eldest, 
Edivard Archibald Douglas, born in 
1877, appointed to a similar position 
in March 1929. 

Douglas was a man of fine physique, 
handsome, dignified and courteous. Well i 
educated, intellectual, fair-minded and ' 
honest, he played a prominent part in 
the early days of Queensland politics, 
and was also a thoroughly capable ad- 
ministrator both in New Guinea and at 
Thursday Island. 

Brisbane Courier, 25 July 1904; The Times, 28 
July 1904; P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus- 
traiasian Biography', C. A. Bernays, Queensland 
Politics During Sixty Years. 

DOWIE, John Alexander (1847-1907), 
faith-healer and preacher, founder of 
Zion City, ivas bom in Edinburgh on 25 
May 1847, the son of John Murray 
Dowie, tailor and preacher. In i860 he 
was brought with his parents to Adel- 
aide, and later obtained employment in 
a grocery business. He became a mem- 
ber of Hindmarsh Square Congregational 
church, and a thorough student of the 
Bible. From a child he had been inter- 
ested in religious questions, and when 
about 21 years of age he went to Edin- 
burgh to study for the ministry. He re- 
turned to Australia and became pastor 
of a Congregational church at Alma, a 
country town about 50 miles from Adel- 
aide. He afterwards went to Sydney and 
in 1876 was minister of the Newtown 
Congregational church. In 1877 
lished Rome's Polluted Springs, the sub- 
stance of two lectures given at the 
Masonic hall, Sydney. In 1879 
published at Sydney The Drama, The 


[ Press and the Pulpit, revised reports of 
! two lectures given in the previous 
March. About this time he gave up his 
pastorate as a Congregational clergyman, 
I and became an independent evangelist, 
I holding his meetings in a theatre and 
claiming powers as a faith-healer. Com- 
ing to Melbourne in the early eighteen- 
eighties he attracted many folloivers and 
I ivas able to build a tabernacle of his own. 

[ He had a successfid preaching tour in 
! Neiv Zealand, in 18S8 went to San Fran- 
cisco, and two years later to Chicago 
wdiere he had increasing success. The at- 
tempts of the medical profession to stop 
his work by having recourse to the courts 
only succeeded in advertising him. In 
1896 he organized the “Christian Catho- 
lic Apostolic Church in Zion“. He was 
sometimes described as “Elijah the 
Restorer”. “The Prophet Elijah”, “The 
Third Elijah”. In 1901 he founded Zion 
City about 40 miles from Chicago with 
money contributed by his followers. The 
title-deeds of the area of 6000 acres were 
in Dowie's name, and he had complete 
power as owner of the city and over- 
seer of the church. In April 1906, during 
his absence in Mexico, a revolt in which 
his own family joined took place, and 
he was deposed. Dowie endeavoured to 
recover his authority through the law 
courts without success, and now in 
broken health was obliged to accept an 
allowance until his death on 9 March 
1907. 

Dowie when attired in his robes had 
an impressive appearance. He had great 
powers of persuasion and a forthright 
and often abusive style of speaking, which 
somehow imposed his views on his audi- 
ence. How far he was himself sincere 
it is impossible to say, and in his later 
years he may have been the victim of 
some form of mania, as during his last 
illness he suffered from hallucinations. 

The Times, ii March 1907; Dictio7iary of 
American Biography, vol. V; A. S. Kick, An 
Apostle in Australia. There is a biography of 
Dowie by Rolvix Harlan which it was not pos- 
sible to consult. 
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DOWLING, Sir James (1787-1844), 
chief justice of New South 1 Vales, was 
born in London on November 1787, 
Educated at St Paul's School he became 
a parliamentary reporter, studied law 
and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1815. He edited the second 
edition of \V. Paley's Latv and Practice 
of Surnniaiy Convictions^ and "was also 
responsible for several volumes of 
Reports of Cases. On 6 August 1827 he 
was appointed third judge at Sydney, 
where he arrived in February 1828. He 
acted with tact and consideration over a 
question of precedence which immedi- 
ately arose. Governor Darling (q.v.) held 
that the terms of his commission placed 
Dowling next in precedence to the chief 
justice, Forbes (q.v.), while Stephen, the 
other judge, pointed out that in England 
such questions were decided by seniority. 
Dowling suggested that the matter 
should be referred to the home authori- 
ties, and that in the meantime Stephen 
should take precedence. The question 
was settled in favour of Stephen's view, 
and Dowling cheerfully accepted the 
position of junior judge. The state of 
Stephen's health, however, threw a good 
deal of work on the shoulders of Dow- 
ling, who also learned that in Sydney in 
those days a judge was constantly open 
to criticism. In June 1832 he found it 
necessary to defend his judgment in a 
particular case which had been criticized 
in letters printed in the Sydney Monitor^ 
and was assured by Viscount Goderich 
that he would not permit himself ‘^to 
entertain even a momentary impression 
to his prejudice’". In December 1832 
Stephen retired and Dowling became 
second judge. In January 1834 some re- 
marks of Dowling’s on the conduct of a 
criminal trial led to the three judges 
drawing up an important memorandum 
suggesting many possible improvements 
in dealing with criminal cases. In Sep- 
tember 1835 Dowling was appointed 
acting chief justice during the absence 
of Forbes on leave. W* W. Burton (q.v.), 
the third judge, objected to this on the 


ground that his previous appointment as 
a judge at the Cape of Good Hope made 
him senior to Dowling. In April 1837 
Forbes retired from his office, and Dowe- 
ling w’as appointed chief justice on 29 
August 1837. misfortune to 

have associated wdth him as third judge 
J. W. W’^iilis (q.v.) who arrived at Syd- 
ney in November 1837, and made him- 
self so obnoxious to the chief justice that 
for the sake of peace Governor Gipps 
(q.v.) transferred Willis to Melbourne in 
January 1841. In June 1843 Downing ex- 
pressed his willingness to act as speaker 
of the new legislative council, but Gipps 
ruled against this as he considered it 
wwild not be in the public interest. In 
August 1844 Doxvling was granted x8 
months leave of absence on account 
of a break-doxvn in his health, but he 
died on 27 September. He was 
knighted in 1837. He was married twice 
and was survived by Lady Dowling and 
two sons and two daughters of the first 
marriage. A pension of £200 a year was 
granted to Lady Dowling. 

Dowling was a man of kindly and sen- 
sitive natui'e, whose death was hastened 
by 17 years of painstaking, able and 
conscientious %vork, scarcely ever relieved 
by a holiday. One of his sons, James 
Sheen Dowling (1819-1902), was born in 
England and came to Australia with his 
father in 1828. Returning to England 
in 1835 to complete his education he 
was called to the bar in 1843. He came 
to Australia again in 1845 and practised 
as a barrister. In 1858 he was appointed 
a district court judge. He retired in 1889 
and died on 4 May 1902. 

Historical Records of Australia) ser. I, vols 
Xni to XXVI; J. Arthur Dowling, Journal and 
Proceedings Royal Australian Historical Society) 
vol. II, pp. 99-105; C. H. Gurrey, ibid, vol. 
XIX, pp. 90-104; British Museum Catalogue; R. 
Theiry. Reminiscences of Thirty Years* Resi* 
chmrc in Kcii' South U'nfes and Victoria; The 
Sydney Moiitijig Uerald, ^ May 190s. 

DOWLING, Robert (1827-1886), artist, 
w^as born in England in 1827 and was 
brought to Launceston by his father the 
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Rev. Henry Dowling in He re- istry lasted two years and passed a fair 

ceived lessons from Thomas Bock amount of legislation, it was often in 

and in 1856 left for London partly with difficulties, and in June 1886 had to 

the help of friends in Launceston, He be reconstructed. Downer represented 
exhibited 16 pictures at the Royal Aca- South Australia at the colonial confer- 
demy benveen 1859 and 1882 and others ence held in London in 1887, but his 
at the British Institute. Returning to | ministry was defeated while he was on 
Launceston he afterwards came to Mel- « his ^vay back to Australia. This ministry 
bourne and painted portraits of Sir j was responsible for a tariff imposing in- 

Heni'y Loch, Dr Moorhouse (q.v.), j creased protective duties. Downer was 

Francis Ormond (q.v.), and others. He | not in office again for several years, but 
went to London again in 1886 but died ! in October 1892 again became premier, 
shortly after his arrival. also taking the portfolio of chief sec- 

Dowling was a conscientious painter retary. In May 1893 he exchanged this 
of figure subjects, often scriptural or for the position of treasurer, but resigned 
eastern. He is represented in the Mel- on 16 June 1893 and never held office 
bourne and Launceston galleries. again. He was a strong federalist and 

W. Mooie, The Story of Australian Art; A. \ad represented South Australia at the 
Graves, A Dictio7tar\ of AriUts^ and Tha Ro\aI . 1891 conventions. At the latter 

Academy Exhibitors. ' \ he took an important part in protecting 

the interests of the smaller states and 
DOWNER, Sir John William (1844- was a member of the constitutional com- 
1915), orator and premier of South Aus- mittee. He was elected one of the 10 
tralia, son of Henry Downer who came representatives of South Australia at the 
to South Australia in 1838, was born at 1897 convention, and was again on the 
Adelaide on 5 July 1844. He was edu- constitutional committee. When federa- 
cated at St Peter’s College, Adelaide, and tion came Downer was elected in 1901 as 
was probably the most brilliant school- one of the South Australian senators, 
boy of his time. He studied for the bar, but did not seek re-election in 1903. He 
was admitted to practise on 23 March entered the South Australian legislative 
1867, and w^as soon one of the leading council as a representative of the south- 
Adelaide barristers. He became a Q.G. ern district in 1905, and continued to be 
in. 1878, and in the same year was elected re-elected until his death on 2 August 
to the house of assembly for Barossa. He 1915. He married (1) Elizabeth, daughter 
was never defeated at an election and of the Rev. J. Henderson, and (2) Una, 
represented this constituency until 1901, daughter of H. Russell, who survived him 
only leaving it to enter federal politics, with one son of each marriage. He was 
In the house of assembly he quickly created K.C.M.G. in 1887. A brother and 
made his mark and became attorney- partner in his business, Henry Edward 
general in Bray’s (q.v.) cabinet on 24 Downer, entered the South Australian 
June 188 1. He endeavoured to bring in parliament in 1881 and was attorney- 
several law reforms, and though his general in the Cockburn (q.v.) ministry 
married women’s property bill was from May to August 1890. 
shelved, he succeeded in carrying bills Downer was a big man physically and 
allowing accused persons to give evidence mentally. He was a first-rate advocate, 
on oath, and amending the insolvency and some of his speeches to juries could 
and marriage acts. The government was hardly have been excelled as examples 
defeated in June 1884, but a year later, of forensic art. He was equally success- 
on 16 June 1885, Downer formed his first ful as a parliamentary speaker, one of his 
minisitry taking the positions of premier colleagues said of him that in his earlier 
and attorney-general. Though this min- days he was the best debater in a house 
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that contained Kingston (q.w). Holder 
(Cj.v.), Cockburn, and Jenkins (q.v.). 
He believed in what he was say- 
ing, and though earnest could be witty 
and humorous, and both as a lawyer and 
a politician was always lucid and logical. 
In politics he tended to be conservative, 
he once described himself as a Tory, and 
possibly on account of this often found 
himself in a minority during his later 
sears in parliament. He ivas neverthe- 
less constructive and always advocated 
the rights of married women to their 
own jjroperty, women’s suffrage, protec- 
tion of local industries, and federation. 
Though strong in his opinions he was 
innately kindly, was widely read, an ex- 
cellent conversationalist, and in all his 
actions "was governed by a strong sense of 
duty and justice* 

The Register, Adelaide, 3 August 1915; The 
Advertiser, Adelaide. 3 August 1915; E. Hodder, 
The History of South Australia; Quick and Gar- 
ran, The Annotated Constitution of the Aus- 
tralian Commojnvealih; P. Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography. 


DRUMMOND, James (c. 1783-1863), 
botanist, was bom about the year 1783. 
He was a brother of Thomas Drum- 
mond also well-known as a botanist. He 
was elected an associate of the Linnean 
Society, London, in i8io, and about this 
time was in charge of the botanic gar- 
dens at Cork. He came to Western Aus- 
tralia with Governor Stirling (q.v.) in 
1829, accompanied by his wife, four sons 
and two daughters, as naturalist and 
acting superintendent of farms and gar- 
dens without salary. He retained the 
position of superintendent for tlie rest of 
his life, and presumably he was given a 
salary at a later date. He obtained a 
grant of land, and in the second report 
of the Western Australian Association 
issued in 1837 spoke favourably on the 
growing of vegetables in W^estern Aus- 
tralia, In 1839 he began sending descrip- 
tions of the botany of Western Australia 
to England, which appeared in Hooker’s 
Journal of Botany^ vol. II (1840), vols 


: I and IJ vol. IV (1852), vol. V 

: (1S53). He began 

; with the country round Perth but later 
' went much farther alield. In December 
^ 1851 Drummond reported that he and 
■ his son had just “returned from a long 
and interesting journey of eighteen 
I months’ duration” 300 miles to the north 
I of Perth. Later on he speaks of a journey 
j some 60 miles to the east. About this 
period his youngest son was speared by 
aborigines in his sleep while camping 
' near the Moor River. In jfiho Dium- 
; monel was in correspondence with Dar- 
win who had wTitten asking for infor- 
mation relating to the fertilization of 
Leschenaultia formosa. He died in 
Western Australia on 27 March 1863. 

Drummond was a competent and en-^ 
; thusiastic botanist who made many col- 
lections of Western Australian plants 
for European botanists. About 1852 he 
mentions that he had collected some 
2000 species. He also did some useful 
exploring. 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society of London, 
24 .May 1864, p. XLI; Hooker’s Journal of 
Botany, volumes cited above; A Stoiy of a 
Hundred Years, Western Australia, iSsf^-ipsp. 

DRY, Sir Richard (1815-1869), premier 
of Tasmania, was born at Launceston on 
20 September 1815 (at least tliree other 
dates have been given by various authori- 
ties, but the Hobart Mercury, on 4 Au- 
gust 1869* stated there had been some 
misapprehension on this point, and that 
the date should be as above). He was the 
son of Richard Dry an officer in the 
commissariat department, afterguards a 
successful pastoralist, and was educated 
at a private school kept by the Rev. J. 
Mackersey at Campbell Town. At the 
age of 20 he voyaged to Mauritius- 
and India, but returned to Tasmania and 
carried on his father’s estate. He was 
made a magistrate in 1837, and on 2 
February 1844 was nominated to the 
legislative council. He resigned his seat 
with five others, henceforth to be known 
as the “patriotic six”, after a conflict 
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with Go\'ernor ^Vilmot (q.v.). An im- 
portant political question was raised, the 
point being, was the legislative council 
merely a council of advice or of control, 
was it empowered to legislate or merely 
recommend? In 1848 the six resigning 
members were renominated to the coun- 
cil, and when the council was recon- 
stituted in 1851 Dry, who was then a 
leading member of the Anti-transporta- 
tion League, was elected for Launceston. 
When the council met at the end of that 
year Dry "was unanimously appointed its 
speaker. He resigned his seat in July 
1855 and took a long trip to Europe for 
reasons of health. He was back in Tas- 
mania in i860, was elected to the legis- 
lative council in 1862, and on 24 No- 
vember 1866 became premier and colon- 
ial secretary. He had been much inter- 
ested in the introduction of railways, was 
chairman of the Launceston and Delo- 
raine Railway Association, and president 
of the Northern Railway League, His 
government succeeded in making some 
economies, introduced the Torrens real 
property act, and, with questionable wis- 
dom, endeavoured to push the sale of 
crown lands. In 1869 it established tele- 
graphic communication with Victoria by 
laying a cable under Bass Strait. On 1 
August 1869 Dry died after a short ill- 
ness. He married a daughter of George 
Meredith who survived him. He had no 
children. He was knighted in 1858. 

Dry, the first native of Tasmania to 
enter its parliament, was the outstanding 
man of his time in that colony. He was 
barely 30 when his fight for political 
freedom made him extremely popular, 
and he retained this popularity all his 
life. He expressed a wish that he might 
be bui'ied at Hagley church near 
Quamby; a church he had himself built 
and endowed. At Hobart all business was 
-suspended on the morning of his funeral, 
and during the four days' journey to the 
church the residents of every township 
on the route Joined in the procession. 
His modest kindliness (it was said of 
him that he never condescended because 


he never thought of anyone being in- 
ferior to himself), his public and pri- 
vate charities, his completely honour- 
able chaiacter, earned the respect and 
affection of the whole colony. A cliancel 
was added to Hagley church by public 
subscription as a memorial to him, and 
there his body was laid. The ‘‘Dry 
Scholarship” was also founded by pub- 
lic subscription in connexion with the 
Tasmanian scholarshij^s. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 2, 3, 4 August 1869; J. 
Fenton, A History of Tasmania’, P. Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography’, A 
reference to Dry in R. W. Giblin's Early History 
of Tasmania, vol. II, pp. 186-7 confuses him 
with his father, 

DUDLEY, Earl of. See Ward, William 
Humble. 

DUFFY, Sir Charles Gavan (1816-1903), 
Irish patriot and premier of Victoria, was 
born in Monaghan, Ireland, on 12 April 
i8i6. His father, John Duffy, was a pros- 
perous shopkeeper, his mother was a 
daughter of Patrick Gavan, a gentleman 
farmer. At nine years of age Duffy heard 
his father speak of Wellington and Peel 
having refused to work with George 
Canning, because he was friendly to 
Catholic emancipation. This made a 
great impression on the boy, who devel- 
oped a passionate love for his country 
and a desire to serve her. It was difficult 
in those days to find good Roman Catho- 
lic schools in Ulster, and Duffy received 
most of his education at a school kept by 
a Presbyterian minister, the Rev. 
John Buckley. He was afterwards edu- 
cated privately. When just 20 years of 
age he obtained a position at Dublin on 
the Morning Register, and soon became 
its sub-editor. In 1839 he went to Belfast 
to edit the Vindicator, and in the autumn 
of 1842 to Dublin to found a weekly 
journal the Nation, which had a great 
effect on the nationalist movement. In 
1845 he edited and published The Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland, which ran into six 
editions within a year, and numberless 
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editions since. He became a member of I 
the Irish Confederation and in July 1848 
was arrested, placed in Newgate prison, 
Dublin, and tried for treason. He was 
defended with great ability, the trial 
was postponed three times, and on the 
fourth occasion the jur\^ disagreed; but 
only one was for acquittal. At the fifth 
presentment the jury again disagreed, 
but seven were for acquittal. Duffy was 
then let out on bail. ‘^Consider your- 
self/* wrote Carlyle, whom he had met 
in London some years before, “as a 
brand snatched from the burning; a pro- 
vidential man, saved by Heaven, for do- 
ing a man's wwk." In 1850 he was en- 
gaged in the organization of a tenants' 
league to secure fair rents and perman- 
ent tenure for Irish farmers, and in 185s 
was elected a member of the house of 
commons, ivhere he sat in opposition 
as one of 50 Irish members hoping to 
do much for their country. But they 
found themselves unable to agree among 
themselves, nothing could be done, and 
Duffy, dispirited at the turn of events, 
decided to retire from parliament and 
emigrate to Australia. 

In October 1855 Duffy sailed for Mel- 
bourne. He was met on arrival by a 
deputation of his compatriots who 
greeted him with enthusiasm. He was 
also invited to take up his residence at 
Sydney where there was equal enthus- 
iasm when he arrived on a visit. Parkes 
(q.v.) was most friendly and offered him 
£800 a year to write for the Empire. He 
decided to stay in Melbourne, and in 
November 1856 was elected a member 
of the legislative assembly. It was neces- 
sary to have a property qualification, 
and his friends and admirers appear to 
ha\'e had no difficulty in collecting £5000 
for that purpose. Duffy looked upon 
this as a retaining fee for services he in- 
tended to render to his new country. 
His first action was to bring in and carry 
a bill for the abolition of the property 
qualification of members of parliament. 
He also proposed the appointment of a 
select committee to consider the subject 


: oE federation. Tlie committee duly re- 
ported, hut the pailiament of New 
South Wales would not take up the ques- 
tion, and nothing came oE it. In March 

1857 he took office in the first O’Shanassy 
(q.v.) ministry as minister of public 
works, but when parliament met a few 
weeks later a vote of no-confidence was 
immediately carried. However, in March 

1858 O'Shanassy formed his second min- 
istry with Duffy as president of the board 
of lands and works. He also became com- 
missioner of crown lands and suncy in 
December. A land bill had been prom- 
ised, but Duffy disagreed with his col- 
leagues on the question of alienating 
large tracts of agricultural land which 
he considered should be kept for selec- 
tors. He resigned from the ministry on 
this account in March 1859. In Novem- 
ber i86i O'Shanassy formed his third 
ministiy" with Duffy again in charge of 
the lands department. He succeeded in 
passing a new land act, the chief feature 
of which tvas an attempt to provide 
settlers with good land at a low price. 
The act was a failure because its inten- 
tions were evaded by dummying and other 
methods, but Duffy always claimed that 
the amendments of subsequent parlia- 
ments preserved the essential intentions 
of the act. He published in 1862 a Guide 
to the land law of Victoria, which w^ent 
into four editions within a year. 

At the beginning of 1865 Duffy visited 
Europe and was away for two years. 
After his return he was elected in 1867 
as member for Dalhousie. He had several 
times in the past raised the question of 
federation, and in 1870 made his final 
effort when another royal commission 
was appointed to go into tbe question. 

I A first report was produced, but eventu- 
I ally the question was allowed to lapse 
j again. In June 1871 Duffy became prem- 
ier and chief secretary. He remained in 
office for 12 months and was defeated 
on the question of the appointment of 
Mr Cashel Hoey as secretary of the agent- 
general's office in London. It was scarcely 
a sufficient reason, but Hoey had become 
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editor of the Xation after Duffy left for 
Australia, and enough prejudice on the 
Irish question remained to turn suffici- 
ent votes. In 1874 Duff)' revisited Eng- 
land and was offered a seat in the house 
of commons but declined it. Returning 
to Melbourne in 1876 he was elected 
as member for North Gippsland and in 
1877 was unanimously elected speaker. 
He retired in February 1 880 on a pension i 
•of £1000 a year and went to live in j 
Europe at Nice in the Riviera. He made 
•occasional visits to London, but though 
still as interested as ever in the Irish 
movement, he was out of sympathy with 
the tactics of the time, and declined 
nomination as a candidate for Monaghan 
in 1885 and 1892. He published in 1880 
Young IrelaJid: A Fragment of Irish His- 
iory, the second volume of which under 
•the title of Four Years of Irish Histoiy, 
appeared in 1883. An enlarged and re- 
vised issue of chapter iv of Young Ire- 
land was published in 1882 under the 
file of A Biid*s-eye View of Irish His- 
iury, and other works were The League 
n f North and South (1886), Thomas 
Davis: The Memoirs of an Irish Patriot 
.(i8go), Conversations with Carlyle (1892), 
.and My Life in Two Hemispheres 
(1898). A friend tvho spent three weeks 
with Duffy towards the end of 1899 when 
he was in his eighty-fourth year, spoke of 
him as “youthful in mind and manner 
and full of intellectual vigour"'. He died 
■on 9 February 1903 and was given a pub- 
lic funeral at Dublin on 8 March. All 
Dublin turned out to do his memory 
honour. Duffy was married three times 
(1) to Emily McLaughlin, (2) to Susan 
Hughes, (3) to Louise Hall. He ^vas 
knighted in 1873 and created K.C.M.G. 
in 1877. His eldest son, John Gavan 
Duffy (1844-1917), bom at Dublin 15 
October 1844, educated at Stonyhurst, 
aiTived in Melbourne 1859, was 
from 1874 to 1904 member for Dal- 
Iiousie in the legislative assembly of Vic- 
toria, and held office as president of the 
board of land and works in the Service , 
(q.v.) ministry, 1880, postmaster-general [ 
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in the Munro (’q.v.) and Shiels (q.v.) 
governments 1890, and also attorney- 
general for a short period, and postmaster- 
general in the Turner (q.\’.; go\'ernment 
for five years from 1894. He was an able 
debater and administrator and very 
prominent as a layman in the Roman 
Catholic church of which he was a 
Knight of St Gregory. He died on 8 
March 1917. Another son. Sir Frank 
Gavan Duffy, is noticed separately, and 
a third, Charles Gavan Duffy (1855- 
1932), was a valued public servant who 
rose to be clerk of the federal senate. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1904, 

Duffy was a pleasant companion with 
a sense of humour and a keen wit. He 
was an excellent journalist who exer- 
cised an immense influence in the Irish 
movement, for his intellectual honesty 
and completely sincere patriotism could 
not fail to make him a great force. When 
he came to Australia sectarian bitterness 
and the fact that many people could only 
think of him as a traitor to England 
made it difficult for him to take the high 
place his abilities entitled him to. His 
work as a forerunner of federation and 
his early realization that the land of 
Australia would have to be made avail- 
able to the small holder, mark him out 
as an enlightened leader of the people, 
and the literary work of his old age is 
of great interest and value to students 
of the Irish question. His Conversations 
with Carlyle is also a document of great 
interest. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, My Life in Two Hemis- 
pheres; R. Barry O'Brien, Irish Memories; The 
Times, 14 and 15 February, 9 March 1903; The 
Argus, 9 March 1917, 24 February 19^2. The 
many references in G. W. Rusden's Hislory of 
Australia and H. G. Turner’s History of Victoria 
must be read with caution as neither writer is 
free from prejudice. 

DUFFY, Sir Frank Gavan (1852-1936), 
chief justice of the high court of Aus- 
tralia, was a son of Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy (q.v.), and was born at Dublin, 
Ireland, on 29 February 1852. He arrived 
in Victoria with his parents early in 
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and a few years later was sent to 
England to he educated at Sioii\ hurst 
College. Rctuniing to Australia in 18^9 
he went to the iini\ersiiy of Mclhourne 
and graduated ll.A. in 1871,*- He entered 
the public service, studied law and be- 
gan to practise as a barrister in 1S75. In 
1879 the second edition of Cnsey's Justices 
Manual was published, and Duffy evi- 
dently took a full share in its preparation 
as the book is stated on the titlc-2:)agc to 
be *‘by James Joseph Casey and Frank 
Gavan Duffy”. In the same year he 
founded the Australian Law Times and 
continued to be its editor until 1883. In 
1S82 The Insolvency Statute rSyi with 
rules, notes and index was published as 
the joint work of Duffy and H. B. Hig- 
gins (q.v.), and in i88G apj^eared The 
Law Relating to the Property of Married 
JVomen, written with W. H. Irvine. He 
was practising successfully, at first in the 
county court and later in the sujDreme 
court, and early in the nineties he was 
ranked as one of the ablest men at the 
bar. Unfortunately he became involved 
in the financial crisis of 1893, but unlike 
many men of his period accepted his 
responsibilities, and over a long period 
of years gradually paid off every j^enny 
for which he was liable. In June 1893 
he was senior counsel for Speight in 
the famous Speight t'ersus Syme (q.v.) 
libel case, and in the same year published 
with A. McHugh The Insolvency Act 
iSgOj jjractically a second edition of the 
previous work by Duffy and Higgins. 
Two years later aj^i^eared The Transfer 
of Land Act iS^o prepared in collabora- 
tion with J. G. Eagleson. Wdien J. L. 
Purves (q.v.) died in 1910 Duffy became 
the acknowledged leader of the bar, he 
had become a Q.C. in 1900. From 1902 
to 1910 he was lecturer on the law of 
contracts and personal property at the 
university of Melbourne, and in 1907 
became editor of the Victorian latv' re- 
ports. He was elevated to the high court 
bench in 1913, and tvhen Sir Isaac Isaacs 
w'as made governor-general in 3930, 
Duffy became chief justice. Early in 1936 
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lic was in\iicd 10 a series of icetures 
on Austial ian Coinmonwcalih Jaw at the 
■ tercentenars Harsaid uni\ersirv, but 
was unabk* tti accept the invitation on 
acrount of Jiis ach anted \c:iis. He died 
I alter a short illness on 29 Jub 1936. He 
; married in 1880 Ellen Torr w’ho sur- 
j vivccl him ^vhh three sons, one of wliom 
: Charles Gavan Duffy born in 1882 had 
i)L‘Coine a judge of the supreme court of 
I Metoria in J933. Duffy was created 
I K.C.M.G. in 1929, and teas niacle a niem- 
I ber of tlic privy council in 1932. 
i Duffy was an amiable man, widely 
read and with a great aj^preciation of 
I the best literature. His wdt and humour 
• are both shotvn. in his ‘’A Dream of Fair 
[ Judges” a delightful parody of the tvell- 
; knmvn poem by Tennyson, tvhich 
I appeared in the Summons in June 1892. 
! He could even bring his humour into a 
I cross-examination as he gently led an 
j untrustworthy witness along the path 
; that led to his undoing. In the criminal 
i court he tvas second only to Purves but 
j lie ivas more than a mere advocate, he 
: had a wide grasp of the law’, and his 
! memory for the facts of the case was 
j remarkable. His acute logical mind and 
I fine intellectual powers made him an 
' excellent judge, wffio w’orthiiy upheld 
j the honour and dignity of the court. 

I The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 30 July 
i 1936; Calendars of the universitv of Melbourne. 

i 

I 

I DUN, WiTXiAM Sutherland (i8 (>8 -i934 ), 

! palaeontologist, ivas the son of ^lajor 
j Percy Henderson Dun and was born at 
; Cheltenham, England, on i July 1868. 

' He was brought to Australia when about 
; a year old, and w^as educated at Netv- 
I ington College and the university of 
Sydney. He entered the department of 
1 mines, Sydney, in 1890 and w^as an assist- 
. ant to W. E. David (q.v.) in his work 
on the Hunter River coalfield. He, how- 
ever, owed most of his training to Rob- 
ert Etheridge Jr (q.v.) and in 1893 tvas 
made assistant palaeontologist to the 
geological survey. In 1899 he wras ap- 
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pointed palaeontologist to the survey and 
in 1902 became lecturer in palaeontology 
to the university of Sydney. He was pre- 
sident of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales in 1913 and 1914, and 
president of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales for the year 1918-19. He 
resigned from the geological survey in 
1933 continued his university lec- 
tureship until his death. He died on 7 
October 1934 and was survived by his 
wife, two sons and tivo daughters. His 
more important writings will be found 
in the Records of the Geological Sw'vey 
of New South Wales. 

Dun had much ability and a remark- 
able memory which he was always ready 
to place at the service of his friends and 
scientific inquirers. He had an unrivalled 
knowledge of the fossil fauna of Aus- 
tralia, his knowledge of fossil bivalves 
and the brachiopoda was sound and ex- 
tensive, and he w^as regarded as an auth- 
ority on the questions of the identity 
and stratigraphical range of fossils. Both 
as a teacher and as a worker in the 
field he had an important influence on 
the progress of geology' in Australia. 

R. J* Noble, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, 1935; The 
Australian Museum Magazine, 16 January 1935: 
Sydney Morning Herald, 9 October 1934. 

DUNLOP, James (1793-1848), astrono- 
mer, son of John Dunlop, a weaver, was 
born at Dairy, Scotland, on 31 October 
^793* He was educated at a school at 
Dairy and went to work at a thread fac- 
tory at Beith when he was 14. He also 
attended a night-school kept by a man 
named Gardiner. When he was 17 he 
made a telescope for himself and began 
to be interested in astronomy. In 1820 
he made the acquaintance of Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (q.v.), who appointed him as 
second scientific assistant when he went 
to Sydney as governor in 1821- Brisbane 
soon after his arrival built an observa- 
tory at Parramatta and Dunlop was em- 
ployed there. Karl Riimker (q.v.) who 
had been first assistant left the observa- 


tory in 1823, and Dunlop ivas put in 
charge of it. He was not a trained astron- 
omei, bui he had learned much from 
Riimker and his employer, and between 
June 1823 and Febiuary 1826 he made 
40,000 observations and catalogued 7385 
stars. At the beginning of March he left 
the observatory and continued working 
at his own home, Brisbane having sold 
his instruments to the government w'hen 
he left Australia in December 1825. In 
May 182O Riimker returned to the 
obseivatory and seven months later -was 
appointed goveimment astronomer. Dun- 
lop left Sydney for Scotland in February 
1827 and was employed for four years at 
the observatory of Sir Thomas Brisbane. 
He had done very good work as an 
observer in New South Wales, and was 
associated with Riimker in the discov- 
ery of Encke’s comet at Parramatta in 
June 1822. He was later to be the first 
in Great Britain to rediscover this comet 
on 26 October 1829. He had been 
awarded the gold medal of the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London on 8 
February 1828. Sir John Herschel when 
making the presentation spoke in the 
highest terms of the value of the work 
done by Dunlop in New South Wales. 
In April 1831 Dunlop was appointed 
superintendent of the government obser- 
vatory at Parramatta in succession to 
Riimker at a salary of £300 a year. He 
arrived at Sydney on 6 November 1831 
and found the observatory in a deplor- 
able condition, rain had come in, plaster 
from the roof had fallen down, and 
many records were destroyed. Dunlop 
succeeded in getting the building re- 
paired and started on his work with 
energy, but about 1835 his health began 
to fail, he had no assistant, and the 
building having been attacked by white 
ants fell gradually into decay. In Aug- 
ust 1847 he resigned his position, and 
went to live on his farm on Brisbane 
Water, an arm of Broken Bay. He died 
on 22 September 1848. In x8i6 he mar- 
ried his cousin Jean Service who sur- 
vived him. In addition to the medal of 
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the Royal Astronomical Society Dunlop 
Ts'as awarded medals for his work by the 
King of Denmark in 1833, and the In- 
stitut Royal de France in 1835. He was 
elected a fellow’ of the Royal Society, 
Edinburgh, in 1832. Papers on, and refer- 
ences to the w’ork of Dunlop, wdll be 
found in the Monthly Notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, in the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science, and in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society be- 
tween the years 1823 and 1839. 

John Senice, A Biographical Sketch of James 
Dunlop appended to his Tkir Notandum being 
the Literary Recreations of Laird Canticarl\ His- 
torical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols XI, XII, 
XV, XVI, XIX, XXIV, XXV; H. C. Russell, 
Proceedings Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science » voL I, p, 5. 

DUNN, Edw’^ard John (1844-1937), geolo- 
gist, was born at Bristol, England, on 1 
November 1844 the son of Edward Her- 
bert Dunn. He arrived in Sydney %vith 
his parents in 1849. In 1856 he was liv- 
ing at Beechw’orth, where he was edu- 
cated at tlie Church of England school 
and later by a tutor. He entered the land 
survey office in that town, had experi- 
ence in surveying, in 1864 joined the geo- 
logical survey under Selwyn (q.v.) and 
was trained in geological work by G, H. 
F. Ulrich. He remained with the survey 
until it was abolished in i86g and in 
the same year qualified as a mining sur- 
veyor. In 1871 he went to Cape Colony 
and was employed by the government 
reporting on mines. He prepared the 
first gcoiogical map of South Africa, and 
in 1872 tra\ e!lcd through Bushmanland 
accompanied by 15 troopers of the North- 
ern Border police. He was able to gather 
much information about the Bushmen 
which he embodied in his work on The 
Bushman, which, however, was not pub- 
lished until nearly 60 years later. In 
1873 went to London, studied at the 
school of mines, Jermyn-street, and ob- 
tained his certificate for assaying. In 1883 
he prophesied that the Transvaal would 
become an infinitely richer gold-bearing 
country than any yet discovered. He re- 


turned 10 Victoria in 1886 and went into 
private practice. As a result of one of 
his reports the coalfield at Korumburra, 
Victoria, was developed. He was ap- 
pointed director of the geological survey 
of Victoria in 1904, and in 1905 was 
awarded the Alurchison medal by the 
Geological Society of London. He applied 
the portion of the fund allotted to him 
w’ith the medal totvards the cost of pub- 
lishing his monograph on Pebbles w hich 
appeared in 1911. He retired from the 
Victorian geological survey in 1912, but 
kept up his interest in his subject 
through a vigorous old age. He published 
a comprehensive work "on the Geology 
of Gold in 1929, being then in his 85th 
year and his book on The Bushman, 
based on his own experiences in South 
Africa, came out two years later. He died 
on 20 April 1937. He married in 1875 
Elizabeth Julie Perchard who survived 
him with a son and two daughters. A 
list of his publications will be found in 
In Memory of Edward John Dunn, Mel- 
bourne, 1937. 

Dunn was an excellent field geologist 
and administrator who did valuable 
work over a long period, and particularly 
in connexion with the coal and gold 
mines of South Africa and Australia. 
His collection of Bushmen objects was 
given to the Pitt Rivers museum at Ox- 
ford, his australites and pebbles went to 
the British Museum, and his collection 
of Victorian stones to the mines depart- 
ment museum, Melbourne. 

Jn Afemory of Edward John Dunn] Industrial 
Australian and Alining Standard, 1 May 1937; 
The Argus, 21 April 1937; Preface to The Bush- 
man; The Victorian Naturalist, June 1937. 

DUNNE, Robert (1830-1917), first 
Roman Catholic archbishop of Bris- 
bane, was bom at Ardunnan, county 
Tipperary, Ireland, on 5 September 
1830 (Brisbane Courier 15 January 
1917). He was educated at Lismore 
Grammar School' and the Irish Col- 
lege at Rome, and after a brilliant 
collegiate course was ordained priest in 
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1855. He was then appointed a master at 
St Laurence O’Toole Seminary, Dublin, 
of which the Rev. James O’Quinn was 
president, ^Vhen O’Quinn was made the 
first bishop of Brisbane he brought 
Dunne with him. They arrived at Bris- 
bane in May 1861 and Dunne began to 
x;arry out the work of diocesan secretary 
in addition to his duties as a parish 
priest. Though quite unassuming he 
soon became a prominent figure in the 
young city, and there was much regret 
%vhen he was removed to Toowoomba in 
1868. On the death of O’Quinn, Dunne 
became the second Roman Catholic 
bishop of Brisbane, and was consecrated 
on 18 June 1882, In May 1887 he was 
appointed the first Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Brisbane and held the office 
for nearly 30 years. In 1890 he visited 
Rome and during his absence the oppor- 
tunity was taken of building a new epis- 
copal residence for him. He did not 
take a prominent part in public affairs, 
but his work for his church was unceas- 
ing. And though he was glad to see new 
churches springing up everywhere, and 
was especially interested in the spread 
of new schools, he insisted strongly that 
the real foundation of the church was 
religion in the home. After reaching the 
age of 80 his Jiealtb began to fail and 
in 1912 Dr Duhig became coadjutor 
archbishop. Dunne died at Brisbane on 
13 January 1917. A scholarly man with 
much simplicity and nobility of char- 
actor, he was beloved, admired and re- 
vered by all the members of his church. 
He disliked controversy though he never 
failed to uphold the tenets and rights of 
his own cliurch, and his tolerance earned 
the respect of all who were outside it. 

The Brisbane Courier, 15 January 1917; The 
Advocate, ao January 1917; p. F. Moran, History 
of the Catholic Church in Australasia. 

DUTERREAU, Benjamin (1767-1851), 
artist, was of French descent and was 
born in London in 1767. He worked as 
an engraver and in 1790 did two col- 
oured stipple engravings after Morland, 
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*‘The Farmer’s Door” and *'The Squire’s 
Door”, Taking up painting, between 
1S17 and 1823 he e.\hibited six portraits 
at Royal Academy exhibitions, and he 
also exhibited three genre pieces at the 
British Institution about the same 
period. Emigrating to Western Australia 
in his sixty-fifth year he decided not to 
stay, and went on to Hobart, where he 
arrived with his daughter in August 1832. 
He lived at the corner of Campbell and 
Patrick-streets, and practised as a portrait 
painter. In 1835 he did some etchings of 
aborigines, the first examples of that 
craft to be done in Australia. His best- 
known painting “The Conciliation” is 
in the Hobart gallery with a self-portrait 
and other works, including some model- 
ling in relief. A large landscape is in the 
Beattie collection at Launceston, and he 
is also represented in the Dixson collec- 
tion at Sydney. Duterreau died at 
Hobart in 1851. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; A. 
Graves, The Royal Academy Exhibitors and 
The British Institution; U. Thicme, Allgemeines 
Lexikon der Bildenden Kiinstler. 

DUTTON, Francis Stacker (1816-1877), 
premier of South Australia, was born at 
Guxhaven, Germany, where his father 
ivas British vice-consul, in 1816. He was 
educated at Hofwyl College, near Berne, 
and afterwards at the high school at 
Bremen. When 17 he went to 
Brazil as a junior clerk and was about 
five years at Bahia and Rio de Janeiro. 
In 1839 he joined a brother at Sydney, 
went overland to Melbourne, and fol- 
lowed mercantile pursuits for about 18 
months. He then joined his brother 
Frederick at Adelaide and in 1842 or 
early in 1843 discovered copper at 
Kapunda, 45 miles north of Adelaide. He 
showed the specimen he had found to 
Captain Bagot who produced a similar 
specimen that his son had found in the 
same locality. The land was purchased 
and samples were sent to England ivliich 
showed a high percentage of copper, 
Dutton visited England in 1845 sold 
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his interest in the mine ior a large sum. 
While in London he prepared for pub- 
lication his South Australia and its Mines, 
a work of 360 pages, an interesting and 
valuable contemporary account of the 
new colony published in 1846. Dutton 
returned to South Australia in 1847 and 
in 1849 became a member of the Adel- 
aide board of city commissioners. He 
was elected a member of the old legisla- 
tive council in 1851 and sat until 1857, 
when he was elected a member of the 
house of assembly. He was commissioner 
of crown lands and immigration in the 
Hanson (q.v.) government from 30 Sep- 
tember 1857 to 2 June 1859, and was 
premier for a few days in July 1863. He 
formed his second cabinet on 22 March 
1865 and was premier and commissioner 
of public w^orks until 20 September, 
when he became agent-general in Lon- 
don for South Australia. He was a good 
linguist, able to speak French, German 
and Portuguese, and had an excellent 
knowledge of business which enabled 
him to carry out his duties with success 
until his death on 25 January 1877. He 
was made a C.M.G. in 1872. One of his 
brothers, W. P. Dutton, engaged in seal- 
ing at Portland Bay between 1828 and 
1838, and it is sometimes claimed that 
he was an earlier settler of Victoria than 
the Hentys. Another brother F. H. 
Dutton, made a large fortune as a squat- 
ter in South Australia. 

The South Australian Register and The South 
Australian Advertiser, 29 January 1877; F. Dut- 
ton, South Australia and its Mines; P. Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, 

DYSON, Edward George (1865-1931), 
miscellaneous writer and poet, was born 
at Morrisons near Ballarat in ISfarch 
1865. His father, George Dyson, arrived 
in Australia in 1852 and after working 
on various diggings became a mining en- 
gineer, his mother came from a life of 
refinement in England. The family led 
a roving life during Dyson’s childhood, 
moving successively to Alfred ton, Ben- 
digo, Ballarat and Alfredton again. Un- 
consciously the boy was storing for 


lilt Lire use the litc of the miners, faim- 
ers and bushmen. among whom he lived. 
At 12 he began to work as an assistant 
to a travelling draper, after that was a 
whimboy in a mine, and lor two or three 
years an assistant in a factory at Mel- 
bourne. This was followed by work in a 
newspaper office. At 19 he liegan 
writing verse, and a few years later em- 
barked on a life of free-lance journalism 
which lasted until his death. His first 
notable work was “The Golden Shanty”, 
which appeared in the Bulletin, and 
many other short stories folloTved. In 
1896 he published a volume of poems, 
Rhymes from the Mines, and in 1898 the 
first collection of his short stories, Below 
and On Top, In 1901 his first long story 
The Gold-stealers was published in Lon- 
don, which was followed by In the Roar- 
ing Fifties in 1906. In the same year 
appeared Factory ’Ands, a series of more 
or less connected sketches dealing with 
factory life in Melbourne in a vein of 
humour. Various other stories and col- 
lections of stories Tvere published in the 
Bookstall Series and will be found listed 
in Miller’s Australian Literature. An- 
other volume of verse HellOj Soldier! 
appeared in 1919. All through the years 
Dyson did an enormous amount of work 
until he broke down under the strain 
and died after a long illness on 22 Aug- 
ust 1931, He married Miss Jackson who 
survived him with one daughter. 

Dyson w^as an admirable w^^orkman but 
does not rank among the greater prose- 
writers of Australia. The Gold-stealers 
and In the Roaring Fifties are two in- 
teresting tales, and the short stories are 
capably written. His work has the merit 
that it was written out of his own ex- 
perience and observation. Of his two vol- 
umes of verse the first. Rhymes from the 
Mines, is the better, and gives Dyson an 
honourable place in the ranks of Aus- 
tralian balladists. His brother Will 
Dyson is noticed separately. 

E. Dyson, The Bulletin, 2i November 1912, 26 
August 1931; The Argus, Melboiurne, 24 August 
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DYSON, "William Hexry (1880-19^8), 
always known as Will Dyson, artist, was 
born at Alfredton, near Ballarat, in Sep- 
tember 1880, the son of George Dyson, a 
mining engineer, and brother of Ed- 
ward Dyson (q.v,). He was educated at 
state schools at Ballarat and South Mel- 
bourne. An elder brother, Ambrose 
Dyson, a a igorous and able popular il- 
lustrator, iras born about 1876 and died 
on g June 1913. AVill follOAved in his 
brother’s steps, before he Avas si one of 
his drawings was accepted by the Biille- 
tin, and he then obtained an appoint- 
ment on the Adelaide Critic as a black 
and white artist. He returned to Mel- 
bourne in 1902, and did a good deal of 
work for the Bulletin, Melbourne Punch, 
and other papers. In 1906 FaeVry *Ands 
by his brother EdAvard Dyson (q.v.) was 
published with over 50 illustrations by 
him. These are curiously restless and ex- 
aggerated, but the best of his Avork at 
this period shoAved that an artist of great 
originality Avas gradually finding him- 
self. Dyson Avas not a natural draughts- 
man like Phil May (q.v.), for in his early 
book illustrations he too often failed to 
realize the body under the clothes. Hoav- 
ever, a vein of genuine satire kept show- 
ing itself, and it Avas early realized that 
there Avas a mind behind the Avork. It 
was no doubt part of the honesty of the 
artist that Avlien he held a show of his 
drawings in 1909 they Avere carefully 
graded, and some of the least good were 
priced as Ioav as ten shillings and six- 
pence. 

In 1910 Dyson was married to Ruby 
Lindsay, a member of the well-known 
family of artists. They then went to Lon- 
don Avhere Dyson Avas employed on the 
Weekly Despatch* He also drew some 
coloured cartoons for Vanity Fair signed 
“Emu’’, and later began to contribute to 
the labour paper the Daily Herald* His 
cartoons became famous and had much 
influence in establishing the paper. In 

1914 he published Cartoons, a selection 
from his Avork in its pages. In Januaiy 

1915 appeared Kuliiir Cartoons, and 


f later in the a ear he became an Australian 
t official artist at the front. He Avas not 
! concerned about finding safe vantage 
points and Avas tAvice Avounded in 1917. 
Exhibitions of his Avar cartoons Avere held 
in London, and in NoA'ember 1918 he 
published Australia at TT’ar, Avhich con- 
’ tains some of his finest draAvings. In 
March 1919, to his great grief, his Avife 
died. In the folloAving year he published 
a selection of her Avork The Drawings 
of Ruby Lind accompanied by a little 
volume Poems in Memory of a Wife 
(dated 1919;. In 1925 he Avas given a 
large salary to return to Australia to 
work on the staff of the Melbourne 
Herald and Punch, and stayed for five 
years. He returned to London by way 
of NeAV York, Avhere he had a successful 
shoAv of his dry-points, and he held a 
similar exhibition in London in Decem- 
ber 1930 which attracted much atten- 
tion. He resumed his connexion with 
the Daily Herald and contributed car- 
toons to it until his death. He had be- 
come interested in the Douglas Credit 
tlieory, and in 1933 published Artist 
Among the Bankers with 19 of his own 
illustrations. He died suddenly on 21 
January 1938. A daughter survived him. 

Dyson Avas tall and thin, a suggestion 
of scepticism and melancholy veiled his 
sensitive, modest, witty, humorous and 
kindly disposition. He was brought up 
in a mining district, knew something of 
the difficulties of labouring men, and no 
I personal success could lessen his cham- 
pionship of the under-dog. Whatever he 
attempted he did well. He was a good 
public speaker, a writer of excellent 
; prose, a charming conversationalist, and 
his little knoAvn Poems in Memory of a 
Wife belongs to the regions of true 
poetry. Taking up dry pointing late in 
life he quickly mastered the possibili- 
ties of his medium. His full genius was 
expressed in his cartoons, he became the 
most u-enchant satirist of his day. The 
largest collection of his work is at Can- 
berra, and he is also represented at the 
national galleries at Melbourne and 
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S\dney and at tlie \'ictona and Albert 
museum. London, flis wife, kno'irn ns 
'*Ruby Lind”, the daucflucr o£ Dr Lind- 
say of CresTvick, was born in 1SS7. She 
v;ent to IMelboiirnc at about the age of 
20, and earned a precarious lining as an 
illustrator. She found after her marriage 
that the business of being a good W’ife 
and mother limited her opportunities as 
an artist, but the work she did succeed 
in doing has much grace and charm, and 
fe^v illustrators have had a more sensiti\e 
line. She died on 12 March 1919. The 
moving introduction by her husband to 
The Drawings of Ruby Lind, and his 
Poems in Memory of a Wife, will suggest 
something of what her loss meant to 
him and to her friends. 

The Herald, Melbourne, 4 June 1913, 10 April 
igso, 22 January 1938; The Argus, Melbourne, 
24 January 1938; The Bulletin, 2 February 1938; 
The Draivwgs of Ruby Lind; personal know- 
ledge. 


^i:i^ed until the bci^inning of 1^21 when 
lic iefi for Culcurra. On the ’wa) his vessel 
{'ailed at the Lland of I'Asian I)’.-\cunha 
Ax'hcre he was maro'/iud for several 
weeks, his ship sailing w'hile lie v;as on 
shore. He was taken ofr by a ship on its 
way to 'i’asmania, and arrived at Hf)bart 
on 18 January 1825. Aftei- a stay of about 
! nine months he went trj Sydney, where 
he lived for about two years. He did 
much jiainting in water-colours and 
obtained commissions for portraits from 
several of the leading colonists, in 1827 
he sent a set of eight paintings of Syd- 
ney to London to be used for Robert 
Rurford’s panorama of Sydney. A similar 
set of Hobart views \vas forwarded in the 
I same year. On 20 October 1B27 Earle left 
for New’ Zealand 'tv’here he spent several 
months before i*eturning to Sydney. On 
12 October 1828 he left Sydney and w^ent 
I to Madras, where he w’as successful as a 
portrait painter, but his health broke 
down and he w’as compelled to return to 
, England. In 1830 he published Vieios in 
I Xew South Wales and Van Diemen’s 


EARDLEY-WILMOT, Sir John Eard- 
LEY. See W1LM017 Sir John Eardley 
Eardi.ev-. 

EARLE, Augustus (C.1790-C.1839), ! 
artist, son of James Earle (1761-96), an ' 


Land, Australian Scrap Booh. The eight 
views were all of New South Wales sub- 
jects. At the end of December 1831 he 
left England as draughtsman on the 
Beagle, which was making a sui'veying 
voyage w’ith Dar^vin as its naturalist. 
Earle's health became so bad that he 
was unable to remain on board after 


American artist of ability w^ho was liv- | August 1832. His place was taken by 
ing in London betw^cen about 1780 and i Conrad Martens (q.v.), Earle stayed at 
1796 (Diet, of American Biog. vol. V : Monte Video for some months and tlien 


under Earle Ralph). Augustus Earle was | returned to England. He had two pic- 
born about 179^* follow’ing his | tures in the 1837 Academy and one in 

father's profession exhibited for the first j the 1838 exhibition. His A Narrative of 
time at the Royal Academy in 1806. Six j a Nine Months* Residence in New Zea- 
other pictures by him w’cre shown at the 1 land had been published in London in 
academy between 1808 and 1815. He 1832 and in 1838 appeared Sketches Il~ 
travelled in the Mediterranean, returned liistrative of the Native Inhabitanis and 
to England in 1817, and then went to Islands of New Zealand, Earle died be- 
the United States where he stayed for tw’een 1S38 and 1840. There is a portrait 
two years. In February 1820 he went to by him of Captain John Piper (q.v.) at 
Rio de Janeiro, and spent about a year the Mitchell library- A collection of 160 
in various parts of South America before water-colour drawings by Earle, chiefly 
returning to Rio de Janeiro, There he of scenes in New South Wales and New 
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Zealand, ^vas sold by auction by Sotheby - 
and Company, London, on 4 Alay 1926. : 

Dictionary of American Biofrraphy, \ol. under 
Earle, James and Earle, Ralph; Introduction to I 
Earle’s A Narrative of a Nine Montiis* Residence j 
in Nciv Zealand; Sir William Dixson, fournal 
and Fioccedings Royal Ausiralinn Historical 
Society* \ol. V, pp. W. Moore. The 

Stan' of Austialian Art; Bnards Dictionary of , 
Painters and Engravers, vol. 11; Narrative of ' 
the Sutveyirig J^oyage of Hh Majesty's Shifts I 
Achfcnture and Beagle, \ol. II, p. 20; Catalogue ] 
of an Important Collection of Water-Colour 
Drawings by Augustus Earle, 

EARLE, John (1865-1932), first labour 
premier of Tasmania, was born at Bridge- 
water, Tasmania, in 1865. Leaving his 
father's farm at the age of 17 he obtained 
employment at Kennedy’s foundry, 
Hobart, attended a night school and 1 
obtained some knowledge of mechanical j 
engineering. In 1887 he went to the east 1 
and north-east coasts of Tasmania, and { 
for four years woi'ked at tin-mining, 
prospecting, engine-driving, and black- 
smithing. He went to Zeehan in 1891, 
and stayed for several yeai*s until at- 
tracted by the Corinna gold-rush. Re- 
turning to Zeehan about 1898 he was 
elected president of the Amalgamated 
Miners’ Association of Victoria and Tas- 
mania, and represented this association 
at several annual conferences. He was 
also a member of the local council and 
chairman of the hospital board. In 1903 
he stood for Waratah in an election for 
the house of assembly, but was defeated 
by three votes. He, however, won the seat 
three years later, and was elected leader 
of the first Tasmanian labour party. He 
was re-elected to this position every year 
for 10 years. He was leader of the opposi- 
tion in igog, and on 20 October formed 
a ministry which, however, lasted only 
seven days. On 6 April 1914 he became 
premier and attorney-general and held 
office until 15 April 1916. This ministry 
was responsible for the acquisition from 
Complex Ores Company Limited of a 
hydro-electric undertaking, which on 
account of the cheap power has been a 


Edgar 

factor in the development of industries 
in Tasmania. While leader of the oppo- 
sition Earle addressed meetings in favour 
of conscription and was expelled from 
the labour party. In March 1917 he was 
elected by the Tasmanian parliament 
to fill a vacancy in the senate, and at 
the 1917 election he was a nationalist 
candidate and was returned as one 
of the Tasmanian senators. He be- 
came vice-president of the executive 
council in the W. M. Hughes ministry 
from December 1921 to February 1923. 
He was defeated at the senate election 
held in December 1922, \ again in 
1926, as a nationalist cand^.. ^Viefin 1928 
he stood for the house of assembly as an 
independent candidate at his old consti- 
tuency, but was again unsuccessful. He 
died at Kettering, Tasmania, on 6 Feb- 
ruary 1932. He left a widow but there 
were no children. 

The Examiner* Launceston, 8 February 1932; 
The Merciny* Hobart, 8 February 1932. 

EDGAR, Alexander Robert (1850-1914),. 
methodist missioner, second son of Ed- 
ward and Mary Edgar, was born in the 
county of Tipperary, Ireland, on 8 April 
1850. He came to Melbourne with his 
parents in Febimaiy 1855, and about two- 
I years later his family settled at St Arnaud, 
then a small mining town. He attended 
the local school until he was about 14,. 
when he became a pupil teacher in 
it. The salary being small he resigned 
and tried gold-digging, but he had out- 
grown his strength and found the work 
too hard. A year of tutoring followed,, 
and then gold-mining again, farming 
work, quarrying, and other occupations, 
until in 1870 he obtained a share in a 
gold-mine which gave very good returns* 
His people belonged to the Anglican 
church, but when about 17 years old, 
Edgar came under the influence of a 
Methodist minister, the Rev. A. Stubbs,, 
and two years later made up his mind 
that if possible he would enter the 
church. He became a teacher in a Sun- 
day school and then a local preacher. In 
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September 1S71 he was nominated as a ; discussed at the Sunday afternoon ser- 
candidate for the Methodist ministiy, j vices, and sometimes intich opposition 
and in April 1872 bc^an his training at was aroused. But Edgar went on his 
the provisional theological institute at , way. he had intimate knowledge of the 
^V^esley College. Afelbourne. In April | difficulties of the lower paid workers, 
1874 he received his first appointment ! and not a little of the advanced Icgisla- 
and began his probationary ministry at i tion of the period drew its inspiration 
Kangaroo Flat, where he spent two years j from speakers at his church. It was a 
before his transfer to Inglewood. In 1878, 1 period of depression following a finan- 
ha\ing completed his probationary I cial crisis, and Edgar opened a fiee 

period, he was ordained at Wesley , labcnir bureau, gave a home to corn- 

church, Melbourne. In April 1879 he | mi t tees of unemployed that were formed, 
joined the Forest-street circuit at Ben- j and did much organizing in connexion 
digo, and this was follow’cd by other j with relief measures. Living close to a 
ministries at Ballarat, Port Melbourne, slum district of bad reputation, he met 
Geelong West and Geelong. Everywhere ' with many difficult problems. A “Sister- 
he showed his power of attracting people | hood” w’as formed w’hich did valuable 
to him and to his church. He had proved work in connexion with children and 
his worth during his ig years in the min- outcast women, and in 1895 the South 

istry, but at 43 years of age he Tvas only Yarra home for unfortunate women was 

on the threshold of his greatest w^ork. taken over. A hospice for men was 

About this time the future of Wesley opened in Lonsdale-street which w^as 
church, Alelbourne, w^as giving great afterwards removed to La Trobe-street, 
anxiety. It was on the edge of a slum and finally to Arden-street, North Alel- 
neighbourhood and for some years the bourne. Later a Boys* Farm was es- 
congregation had been steadily declin- tablished at Burwood, where hundreds 
ing. About the end of 1892 it was decided of boys were trained into good citizens, 
to found a central mission, and that Edgar had much experience of the evils 
Edgar should be its superintendent. In arising from drunkenness and drug- 
April 1893 Edgar took up his new work, taking, and arranged to take over a sys- 
He had no defined plans, but after a few tern known as the bichloride of gold 
weeks began the series of afternoon con- treatment, w^hich under the supervision 
ferences afterwards known as the “Plea- of qualified medical men was found 
sant Sunday Afternoon Serv'ice**. The helpful in some cases. In 1913 Edgar*s 
question of sweating in the clothing and health gave way and, though relieved of 
other trades was causing much interest much of his work, he gradually sank, 
about this time, and after accompanying and died at Melbourne on 23 April 
a deputation to the premier of Victoria, 1914. He married in April 1878 Gather- 
Edgar called a meeting one Sunday ine Haslam who survived him with two 
afternoon at Wesley church, when the daughters. 

evils of the system were placed before Edgar, a big man physiplly, had a 
the audience by several speakers. An- good voice and a magnetic attraction 
other meeting was held a week later and for all types of men. He had boundless 
largely as a result of them a royal com- charity, and though often disappointed 
mission was appointed to investigate and spent his life in giving men another 
report. When wages boards began to be chance. The loss of several childi'en by 
appointed to regulate wages and work- death in the closing years of his life could 
ing conditions, Edgar was appointed not shake his faith, though it may have 
chairman of the first one, the white ! made him understand more fully the 
workers* board, and proved to be a valu- I sorrows of others. A memorial tablet in 
able arbitrator. Many social evils were | Wesley church, Melbourne, has the 
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simple inscription “A friend of the 
people”. There is also a stained-glass 
window to his memoiw in the same 
church. 

W. J. Palamountain, A. R. Edgar: A Methodist 
Greatheart; The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, 
24 April 1914; C, Irving Benson, A Century of 
Victorian Methodism* 

EDMENTS, Alfred (1853-1909), public 
benefactor, son of James Edments, a 
farmer who lost his farm and became a 
mason, was born in London in 1853. He 
had only a primary^ education and at 
an early age began to work for a firm 
of cork merchants. He left for Australia 
at the age of 19 and arrived at Sydney 
with two shillings and sixpence in his 
pocket. He obtained a position, saved a 
little money, began working as a peddler 
in a small way, and then opened a shop 
in Sydney where he sold goods by auc- 
tion. He went to Melbourne in 1888 
and started an auction room in Bourke- 
street. He also for a short period was a 
bookmaker, attending only the princi- 
pal meetings, but found this did not 
suit his health and soon gave it up. He 
also gave up having auctions and opened 
a shop selling watches, clocks and fancy 
goods, which steadily prospered. He 
visited England in 1892 to arrange for 
direct buying, and after trying various 
locations, finally settled his place of ! 
business at 309 Bourke-street, Melbourne, i 
in 1895. The business grew and Edments 
began to open branches in the suburbs 
and in Hobart, Tasmania. He kept a 
close xvatch on every detail, thoroughly 
trained his staff, and treated them with 
great consideration. Every employee had 
a fortnight's holiday on full pay, and 
when ill Edments continued to pay their 
salaries and often their medical fees. 
He himself worked very hard and his 
health began to cause anxiety when he 
was only in his early forties. He paid 
frequent visits to England and in 1898 
opened a London office. For the last six 
months of his life he was compelled to 
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manage his business from his home. 
He died at Melbourne on 13 July 1909, 
He married but had no children. 

Alfred Edments started with no ad- 
vantages and no capital, but he had a 
remarkable memory, and a keen sense 
of business. He believed in being satis- 
fied xvith small profits and in treating his 
customers fairly; holding that one satis- 
fied customer was xvorth a page of ad- 
vertisements. He had no hobby, and his 
only exercise was walking. A kind- 
hearted man, he xvas fond of children 
and animals, especially horses, did many 
good deeds in an unostentatious way, 
and at his death left a large proportion 
of his considerable fortune to charity. 
This in 1940 amounted to about 
£150,000, and about £6000 is distributed 
every year. 

Private information; information from The 
Trustees Executors and Agency Co. Ltd. 

EDMOND, James (1859-1933), journa- 
list, was born at Glasgoxv on 21 April 
1859. As a child he had only a primary 
education, but in later years he did much 
reading at the Glasgow public library. 
He xvent to work when he was 12 years 
old, and at 16 was a clerk in a fire in- 
surance office. In 1878 he emigrated to 
New Zealand and followed various occu- 
pations witli little success. In 1882 he 
went to Victoria and then to Queens- 
land. At Rockhampton in 1885 he 
obtained a position as proof-reader on 
the Morning Bulletin, and began to send 
contributions’ to the Sydney Bulletin. In 
1886 Archibald (q.v.) invited him to join 
the staff and in 1890 he became associate- 
editor. He took charge of the Wild-Cat 
column in 1893, though he then had 
little knowledge of finance, quickly 
realized that in order to write about 
it intelligently, the necessary data must 
be available. He collected balance sheets, 
and years afterwards, began that com- 
parison of the current year's figures with 
those of earlier years, which has since 
been so generally adopted in financial 
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columns in Australia. He was also one ! 
of the first men to realize hoiv danger- i 
ous over-borrowing abroad could be, I 
and for a long period consistently fought 
against it in the columns of the Bulle- 
tin, But he was far more than a writer 
on finance, he wrote humorous stories 
and sketches, leaders, dramatic adticism, 
paragraphs on all kinds of subjects and 
for some time a special column “The 
Brickbat slung by Titus Salt”. In 1903 
he became editor but still found time 
to do much wTiting. 

Edmond was in many ways a good 
editor, but he had no conception of how 
an editor’s work might be delegated. 
This was bad for the training of the 
staff and, as was inevitable in the circum- 
stances, Edmond’s health broke down 
while he was still in his middle fifties. 
He was compelled to retire in 1915. 
After four years’ holiday he began to 
be a regular contributor again, but fail- 
ing sight practically prevented him from 
working during the last seven years of 
his life. After a courageous struggle 
with ill-health Edmond died at Sydney 
on 21 March 1933. His wife, a son, and 
three daughters survived him. Of the 
enormous mass of his writings very little 
has been collected. A Policy for the 
Commonwealth, a reprint of a series of 
articles in the Bulletin, appeared in 
1900, and in 1913 A Journalist and Two 
Bears, consisting mostly of humorous 
sketches from the Bulletin and the Lone 
Hand, was published. He had a great 
reputation as a humorist in his day 
which is now somewhat difficult to 
justify. He was associate-editor and j 
editor of the Bulletin during the period i 
when it was a power in the land, and 1 
did much in shaping its policy. He | 
fought well for federation when it had j 
little support in New South Wales, and 
his financial policy was generally sound. 
His strenuous writing against oversea 
borrowing had apparently little effect at 
the time, but the strong tendency in 
later years for governments to raise loans i 
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in Australia instead of ovei^cas may 
have been largely a rc'^ult of his work. 

The BuUctin, 29 January ifjjui. 29 March 1933; 
T]ie Sydney Mornmg Herald, 22 Maich 1933; 
Zora Cross, Jn Introdiuthni tu Ihe Stud\ ' of 
Ausitalian Literature, p. 20; Doioth\ J. Hopkins, 
Hop of the “BitUenid’. 

ELDER, Sir Thomas (1818-1S97). pas- 
toralist and public benefactor, fourth 
son of George Elder, merchant, was born 
at Kirkcaldy, Scotland, in 1818. His elder 
brother, Alexander Lang Elder (1815- 
85), went to South Australia in 1839 and 
founded the firm of Elder and Company 
at Adelaide. In August 1851 he was elec- 
ted a member of the legislative council 
for West Adelaide but resigned his seat 
in March 1853, and returned to England 
to become the London representative of 
Elder and Company. He died there on 5 
September 1885. Thomas Elder came to 
Adelaide in June 1854 and was given a 
share in the business of which later on 
he became the chief partner. In 1863 
R. Barr Smith became a partner, and 
the business, now known as Elder Smith 
and Company, developed into one of the 
largest and most prosperous in Aus- 
tralia. Elder, however, had other im- 
portant interests. He became associated 
with Peter Waite (q.v.) in the Paratoo 
run in 186s, in the same year bought 
Beltana station, and eventually became 
the owner of an enormous tract of 
country. He was said to have held at one 
time a pastoral area greater in extent 
than the whole of Scotland. Much of 
this was land with a very low rainfall, 
and Elder spent a great deal of money 
sinking artesian wells, making dams and 
fencing. In 1862 he introduced camels 
from India w'ith Afghan attendants, 
which were of much use in the dry areas 
and in conveying supplies from Port 
Augusta. They became an important 
factor in the development of the north- 
ern area of South Australia. Elder 
encouraged exploration, contributed 
largely to Warburton’s (q.v.) 1873 ex- 
pedition and Giles’s (q-v.) in 1875, sup- 
plying camels in each case, which proved 
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to be of the greatest value. He also con- 
tributed liberally to the cost of other 
explorations, and in no case sought or 
obtained any return for himself. On one 
occasion he offered £5000 on condition 
that a like sum '^vas subscribed by the 
public to finance an expedition to the 
Antarctic Ocean, but the condition was 
not fulfilled. Elder was also fortunate in 
his mining ventures. Early in the sixties 
he had large interests in the Moonta and 
W’^allaroo copper-mines which brought 
him in a fortune. He entered political 
life as a member of the legislative coun- 
cil in 1863 but retired in 1869. He was 
again elected in 1871, but resigned in 
1878 and took no further part in poli- 
tics. He had a severe illness in 3887 and 
shortly afterwards retired. Elder Smith 
and Company was formed into a public 
company, and Elder henceforth lived 
chiefly in the country. He died at 
Mount Lofty on 6 March 1897. never 
married. He was knighted in 1878 and 
created G.C.M.G. in 1B87. 

Elder was much interested in horses 
and made the breeding of blood stock a 
hobby. He was a leading racing man 
between 1875 and 1884 ^^.d the 

highest reputation. It was wxll-known 
that any horse bearing his colours was 
in the race to win. He sold his race- 
horses in 1884 but continued his stud. 
He supported every kind of manly sport 
and his benefactions both private and 
public were widespread and almost 
without limit. In 1874 he gave £20,000 
towards an endowment fund for the 
university of Adelaide, and with later 
gifts and bequests the total amount 
received by this institution from him was 
just short of £100,000. The Elder con- 
servatoriuin of music perpetuates his 
name. The art gallery at Adelaide re- 
ceived a bequest of £25^000, and many 
of the finest pictures of the gallery were 
purchased from this fund. 

The South Aiisiralian Renter and The Ad- 
vertiser, Adelaide, 8 March 1897; Calendar of 
the University of Adelaide, 1940; Catalopie of 
the Art Gallery of South Australia', Burke's 
Peerage, etc., 1896. \ 


ELLERY, Robert Lewis John ^1827- 
2908), astronomer, son of John Ellery, 
surgeon, was born at Cranleigh, Surrey, 
England, on 14 July 3827. He was 
educated at the local grammar school 
and qualified as a medical practitioner. 
He sailed for Victoria in 3851 attracted 
by the discovery of gold, and is stated 
to have in'actised as a physician at Wil- 
liamstown near Melbourne. If so it 
could only have been for a very short 
period, as in 1853 the Victorian govern- 
ment decided to found an astronomical 
observatory, and in July of that year 
Ellery was placed in charge of it. He 
had known some members of the staff 
of Green^vich observatory and had 
learned the use of their instmments. 
The observatory was at first on a very 
modest scale, being housed in a small 
two-roomed cottage at Williamstown, 
and the only instruments were a sextant, 
an artificial horizon and a chronometer. 
However, by March 1854, a 30-inch tran- 
sit instrument, a good astronomical 
clock and a time-ball apparatus had 
been added, and a few meteorological 
* instruments were also obtained. The 
I work that could possibly be done was 
not heavy, and Ellery also undertook for 
a time the duties of storekeeper of the 
I marine depot. In 1856 he began a geo- 
I detic survey of Victoria which was not 
completed until 1874. At the beginning 
of 1858 the government founded another 
observatory known as the magnetic ob- 
ser\^atory on Flagstaff Hill, West Mel- 
bourne, under a distinguished German 
scientist, G. Neumayer (q.v.), who had 
applied for a site in the Domain south 
of the Yarra without success. Both Ellery 
and Neumayer found that the sites given 
them were quite unsuitable for their 
work, but it was not until 1863 that a 
move was made to the Domain. E. J. 
White, an able astronomer, was added 
to Ellery’s staff in May i8fia, and several 
valuable catalogues of siai's wo’e pre- 
pared and published. In x868 a new 
telescope was sent out from England but 
1 the I'esulis obtained wuth it were unsatis- 
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factory. Ellery, who had much mechani- 
cal ability, applied himself to the prob- 
lems involved and the telescope ulti- 
mately did good work. At the end of 
i8go another telescope andved and 
Ellery began a new important piece of 
work, the preparation of the share 
allotted to Melbourne of the astrographic 
chart. He retired in 1895 and was suc- 
ceeded by P. Baracchi. 

In addition to his own work Ellery 
had much to do with educational and 
scientific bodies. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria and its president from 1S56 to 1884, 
became a trustee of the piibiic library, 
museums and national gallery of Vic- 
toria in 1882, and was also for many 
years a member of the council of the 
university of Melbourne. He was inter- 
■ested in the volunteer movement and in 
1873 organized the Victorian torpedo 
corps, afterwards the submarine mining 
'engineers. He tvas in command until 
1889, when he retired with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. At the meeting of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held at Melbourne in 
1900, Ellery was elected president and 
chose as the subject of his address “A 
Brief History of the Beginnings and 
Growth of Astronomy in Australasia". 
Early in 1907 he had a paralytic stroke, 
but recovered well and was in fair 
Jiealtli until shortly before his death at 
Melbourne on 14 January 1908. He was 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
London, in 1873, ^ind was created C.M.G. 
in 1889. He was married twice, to two 
listers, daughters of Dr John Shields, 
He left a widow and a daughter. Ellery 
wrote many papers for scientific jour- 
nals some of which were re-issued as 
pamphlets; Some of the catalogues of 
stars and other work done under his 
supervision at the observatory were pub- 
lish^, but at the time of his death much 
remained in manuscript. 

Ellei7 was little more than an amateur 
when he began, but his knowledge in- 
creased rapidly. Situated far away from 


capable workmen accustomed to scien- 
tific ijislruinents, he surmounted many 
dilficLilties by his own ingenuity. As an 
instance it may be mentioned that late 
in life he learned to refigure and polish 
the mirrors of telescopes. In 1891 lie suc- 
cessfully worked out the photographic 
exposures required to gain one or two 
magnitudes, at a time when the matter 
was in much doubt. An amiable, ingeni- 
ous, hard-working man Ellery look high 
rank as a pioneer scientist in Australia. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
ser. A, vol. 82, p. VI; The Argus, Melbourne, 
15 January igo8; P. Mennell, The Dictionary 
of Australasian Biogir^phy\ The XHctorian His^ 
tarical Magazine, vol. VI, p. 134; First Annual 
Report, Board of Visitors, Obsewatnries; Vic- 
torian Parliaynentary Papers, vol. Ill, i860. 

ELLIOTT, Harold Edward (1878-1931), 
general, son of Thomas Elliott, was 
born at West Charlton, Victoria, on ig 
June 1878. He was educated at Ballarat 
College and Ormond College, univer- 
sity of Melbourne, where he graduated 
B.A. and LL.M. sharing the final hon- 
ours scholarship in law in 1906. Before 
this he had been at the war in South 
Africa from 1899 to 1902, in which he 
obtained a commission and the D.C.M. 
He was called to the Victorian bar in 
1906 and established the firm of solici- 
tors, H. E. Elliott and Company. He had 
joined the militia after the Boer War, 
held the rank of lieutenant-colonel 

when the 1914-18 war began, and 

was immediately given the same 

rank in the 7th Battalion, Aus- 

tralian Imperial Forces. He left Aus- 
tralia in October 1914, was wounded at 
the landing at Gallipoli on 25 April 19x5, 
and rejoining his battalion in June was 
in the midst of the fighting at Lone Pine 
in August. He was promoted brigadier- 
general early in 1916 and before the dis- 
aster at Fromelles pointed out to Major 
Howard of the British staff tliat the width 
of No-man's Land was loo great for the 
assault to succeed. But when the com- 
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mander-in-chief decided that the opera- 
tion must go on, Elliott did all that was 
possible to make it a success by him- 
self going up to the front line to en- 
courage his men* At 1 1 .30 of the night of 
the attack when asked if he could make 
a fresh attack he replied “cannot guar- 
antee success of attack ... but willing 
to try”. An hour later he realized that 
the previous attacks had been a com- 
plete failure, reported to that effect, and 
that he was now organizing the defence 
of the original trenches. It has been 
stated that Elliott became intoxicated by 
danger, but he would not throw away 
his men uselessly. His brigade did mag- 
nificient work at Polygon Wood at the 
end of September 1917, Elliott proving 
to be an inspiring leader, and again at 
second Vil lers-Bretonneiix in April 1918, 
at Peronne at the end of August, and 
at the Hindenburg Line a month later. 
Early in October the Australians were 
Tvithdrawn for a rest and did not take 
part in any further fighting. 

Elliott returned to Australia in June 
1919 and at the general election held in 
that year was top of the poll at the 
election for the Victorian senators, and 
had the same position at the 1925 elec- 
tion. He sat on various committees but 
did not make any special mark as a 
politician. He was promoted to the rank 
of major-general in 1927 and died at 
Melbourne on 23 March 1931. He mar- 
ried in 1909 Catherine Eraser, daughter 
of Alexander Campbell, who survived 
him with a son and a daughter. Elliott 
was mentioned seven times in dis- 
patches, was created C.M.G. in 1917, C.B. 
in igi8, and his orders included the 
D.S.O., the Order of St Anne of Russia, 
and the Croix de Guerre. 

Elliott was a heavily-built man, out- 
spoken, impulsive and headstrong, brave 
and vehement, who worked his troops 
harder than any other commander, and 
yet held their affection and respect. Fami- 
liarly known as “Pompey” or “The Old 
Man” he had their complete confidence, 


and they would attempt any dangerous 
task so long as they understood that their 
commander thought its success was pos- 
sible. His personality and driving power 
more than once was responsible for turn- 
ing the tide of battle, and from the point 
of view of the ranker, no greater soldier 
fought in the war. He had, however, the 
faults of his qualities and would put into 
written reports criticisms of superior 
officers or reflections on other troops 
which caused trouble, and this more 
than anything else, was accountable for 
his not rising to higher command during 
the war, 

C. E. W. Bean, Tlte Official History of Australia 
in the War of 1914-18, vols I to VI; The Argus 
and The Agej Melbourne, 24 March 1931; A. D. 
Ellis, The Stoiy of the Fifth Australian Division; 
DebretVs PeeragCj etc., 1930; Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Handbook^ 1901-30. 

ELLIS, Henry Augustus (1861-1939), 
federalist and physician, fourth son of 
Colonel Francis Ellis of County Tyrone, 
Ireland, was born on 24 July 1861. He 
was educated at St Columba’s, county 
Tyrone and Trinity College, Dublin, 
where he graduated M.B. in 1884, and 
Ch.B. in 1885. He then went to Australia, 
was a resident at Sydney hospital for 
two years, and from 1890 to 1894 was 
an honorary physician and surgeon to 
the hospital. He went to Coolgardie in 
1894 and had charge of the government 
sanatorium there, took an intense inter- 
est in his work, in which he was most 
successful, and also interested himself 
in local politics and the federation move- 
ment. Western Australia did not take 
part in the referendum held in 1898, 
and the government under Forrest (q.v.) 
was opposed to the proposals for federa- 
tion even so late as the end of 3899. On 
the goldfields, however, the feeling was 
strongly in favour of federation, and on 
13 December 1899 ^ meeting of dele- 
gates was held which decided to send a 
petition to the queen praying for the 
establishment of a separate goldfields 
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colony, Tvhich would become of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Some 28,000 
signatures were obtained to this petition 
and an immense amount of propaganda 
matter, mostly drafted by Ellis, was sent 
to the British press and members of the 
house of commons. As a result Chamber- 
lain intimated to Forrest that if the 
electors of Western Australia were not 
given an opportunity of voting on the 
question of federation, the Imperial 
parliament would be compelled to con- 
sider seriously the request of the people 
of the goldfields. Parliament was called 
together, a referendum bill was passed, 
and eventually there was a large major- 
ity in favour of federation. In 1903 Ellis 
was elected to the Western Australian 
parliament and sat for three years, and 
in 1913 he returned to England. 

Ellis was now 52 years of age, a late 
age to make a fresh start. During the 
war years he was tuberculosis officer in 
Middlesbrough, and in 1919 came to 
London as assistant physician at the 
Margaret-street hospital for diseases of 
the chest. Later he established a consul- 
tant practice in Harley-street which had 
much success. Part of this arose from 
his sympathetic understanding of the 
action of the mind on the body. He pub- 
lished in 1933 How shall I be saved from 
Consufnption, and two short treatises 
follo’wed. Reaction in Relation to Dis- 
ease (1924), and An Explanation of 
Hydrogen Concentration (1925). He died 
after a long illness at Cro*wborough on 
3 October 1939. He was twice married 
and left a widow. 

, Ellis was a man of unconventional 
personality and great ability; a colleague 
of his in laier \cars said of him: *'None 
of us ^va.s ever as young as Ellis; none of 
us ever be as old.” He never lost 
his freshness of outlook nor the wisdom 
which comes of experience. His work for 
federation in Western Australia was of 
great importance, and as a physician he 
showed the value of a combination of 
common sense and science, and an ap 


preciation of the ijiipoitance of the pat- 
ient’s psychology. 

Sir John Kinvan, The West Anstrnlvin^ 24 Feb- 
ruarv 1940; The British Meairnl fournal, 4 So- 
vtiinber and 2 December 1939; Sir John Kmcan, 
“Altering the Map of Australia’’, Rez'iew of 
Ret'ieu^s, Australasian edition, January igoo. 

ELLIS, Henry Havelock (1859-1939), 
his first name was never used, essayist 
and sociologist, son of Edward Peppin 
Ellis and Susannah Mary Wheatley, was 
born at Croydon, then a small town 
south of London, on 2 February 1859. 
His father was a sea-captain, his mother, 
the daughter of a sea-captain, and many 
other relatives lived on or near the sea. 
At seven years of age his father took 
him on one of his voyages, during which 
he called at Sydney, Callao and Ant- 
werp. After his return Ellis went to a 
fairly good school called the French and 
German College near Wimbledon, and 
afterwards to a school at Mitcham. In 
April 1875 he London on his father's 
ship for Australia, and soon after his 
arrival at Sydney obtained a position as 
a master at a private school. It was dis- 
covered that he had had no training for 
this position and he became a tutor in 
a private family living a few miles from 
Carcoar. He spent there a happy year, 
reading many books, and then obtained 
a position as a master at the grammar 
school at Grafton. The headmaster died 
just as the school was opening and Ellis 
carried on the school for that year, but 
was too young and inexperienced to do 
so successfully. At the end of the year he 
returned to Sydney and, after three 
months training, was given charge of 
two government part-time elementaiy 
schools, one at Sparkes Creek and the 
other at Junction Creek. He lived hap- 
pily and healthily at the schoolhouse at 
Sparkes Creek for a year, the most event- 
ful year of his life he was afterwards to 
call it. “In Australia I gained health of 
body; 1 attained peace of soul; my life 
task was revealed to me; I was able to 
decide on a professional vocation; I be- 
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came an artist in literature . . . these five 
points covered the whole activii) of my 
life in the world. Some of them J should 
doubtless have reached without the aid 
of the Australian environment, scarcely 
all, and most of them I could never 
ha^'c achieved so completely if chance 
had not cast me into the solitude of the 
Liverpool Range.” (My Life^ p. 139). 

Ellis returned to England and arrived 
there in April 1879. He had decided to 
take up the study of sex and felt his 
best step must be to qualify as a medi- 
cal man. He taught at a school for a 
year to earn some money with which to 
make a start, and with some help from ; 
his people, eventually obtained his licen- : 
date of the Society of Apothecaries in j 
February 1889. He had for five years or ! 
more been doing literary work includ- 
ing the general editorship of the Mer- 
maid Series of the works of the old dram- 
atists, His first original book was The 
Nexo Spirit (1890), which w^as followed 
by The Crimmal (1890), The Nationali- 
zation of Health (1892), Mnn and Woman 
(1894), and Sexual Inversion, which after- 
wards became the second volume of the 
work by which he is most known. Studies 
in the Psychology of Sex, which appeared 
in 1S97. The seventh and last volume 
was published in 1928. Other volumes 
of importance included Affirmations 
(1897), ^tudy of British Genius (1904), 
Impressions a 72 d Cominemts, three series 
(1914-24), Kanga Creek: An Australian 
Idyll, his one essay in fiction, begun in 
1885 but not published until 1922, and 
The Dance of Life (1923). He also wrote 
much verse, but no volume was published 
until Sonnets and Folk Songs from the 
Spanish appeared in 1925. A practically 
complete list of his books and articles 
in periodicals up to 1928 will be found 
in Houston Peterson’s Havelock Ellis, 
Philosopher of Love, His volumes alter 
that date are listed at the end of My 
Life, Working almost to’ the end Ellis 
died on 8 July 1939. He married Edith 
Lees, also a writer, who died in 1916. 
There were no children. 


Ellis w’as a man of remarkable and at- 
tractive personality who did an enor- 
ii!Ous amount of writing which gave him 
an established position as an author and 
a scientist. His Kaiv^a Creek belongs to 
Australian liicrature, and has been called 
“the most delightlul of bush idylls”. (H. 
INI. Green, An Outline of Australian 
Literature, p. 280). 

H.'uelock Ellis, Mr Life: I. Goklbei.i^, Haveinck 
Lifts, A Bio^ro[)ftical find Ctitical Siavey: H. 
Peterson. Havelock Ellis, PhUosopher of Love: 
The Times, 11 Julv 1939; Ed. by J. Ishill, 
Havelock Ellis in Appreciation, 

EMBLEY, Edward Henrv (1861-1924), 
physician, was born at Castlemaine, Vic- 
toria, in 1861. He was educated at the 
Bendigo high school and the university 
of Melbourne, where he graduated M.B., 
B.S. in 1889. He practised in Latrobe- 
street, Melbourne, and taking much in- 
terest in anaesthetics, gained the degree of 
M.D. in 1901 with a thesis on that sub- 
ject. There had been various investiga- 
tions into the question of the safe admin- 
istration of anaesthetics, but Embley was 
not satisfied with the conclusions arrived 
at and made a comprehensive inquiry 
into the problem. In 1902 he was able to 
show “that heart muscle is very sensitive 
to chloroform poisoning, that this drug 
raises the excitability of the vagus, that 
deaths in the induction stage of anaes- 
thesia are syncopal and unconcerned 
with respiration, that failure of respira- 
tion is mainly due to fall of blood pres- 
sure, and that in the post-indication 
stages of anaesthesia there is a general 
depression of all activities and no longer 
syncope through excited vagus action”. 
(W. A. Osborne, The Medical Journal 
of Australia, 12 July 1924). 

This was Embley’s most important 
achievement, and the value of his work 
was widely recognized. He continued his 
investigations into various aspects of the 
subject for many years, and was honor- 
ary ansesthetist to the Melbourne hos- 
pital until 1917. Ill-health caused his re- 
tirement from practice in 1920 and he 
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died at Melbourne after a long illness on 
9 May 1924. He married and left a 
widow and two daughters. He was 
awarded the first David Syme research 
prize at the university of Melbourne in 
1906. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 12 May 
1924; The Medical Journal of Australia, 12 July 

1921- 

ETHERIDGE, Robert, JuxV. (1847- 
1920), palaeontologist, only son of 
the distinguished palaeontologist, Rob- 
ert Etheridge, F.R.S. (1819-1903), was 
born at Cheltenham, Gloucester, in 1847. 
He was educated at the royal school of 
mines, London, and during the 1860s 
came to Australia. He worked under 
A. R. C. Selwyn (q.v.) on the Victorian 
geological survey until it was termin- 
ated in 1869, and returned to England 
in 1871* Two years later he was ap- 
pointed palaeontologist to the geological 
survey of Scotland, and in 1874 obtained 
a position in the geology department in 
the natural history museum at South 
Kensington. While there in co-operation 
with P. H. Carpenter he compiled a 
valuable Catalogue of the Blastoidea, He 
returned to Australia in 1887 and was 
given a dual position as palaeontologist 
to the geological sun^ey of New South 
Whales and the Australian museum at Syd- 
ney. While in England he had had much 
correspondence with his friend Dr R. 
Logan Jack (q.v.) who had sent him 
many Queensland fossils. From 1881 
they worked togetlrer and in 1892 ap- 
peared The Geology and Palaeontology 
of Qiieensland and New Guinea, by 
Robert L. Jack and Robert Etheridge, 
Junior, an elaborate work with many 
plates and maps. Etheridge founded 
The Records of the Geological Survey, 
and published many papers on the fos- 
sils of the older strata. On 1 January 
1895 he was appointed curator of the 
Australian museum, and in his hands 
the collection was much enriched and 
better displayed, and he initiated the 


Records o\ the Australian Museum. As 
he grew older he cnlargLd his iincre'.ts 
to include ethnology. He wnjte much 
on the manners and customs of tlic abori- 
gines and gathered together a remark- 
able collection of nathe work for his 
museum. He also extended the useful- 
ness of the museum by having popular 
science lectures and demonstrations lor 
visitors. He died still in harness and 
’ivorking hard to the end on 4 January 
1920. His wife predeceased him and he 
was survived by two sons. He wrote a 
large number of scientific papers of 
which about 350 were published. A list 
of his papers ivill be found in the Records 
of the Australian Museum, vol. XV, pp. 
5 to 27. He was awarded the W’ollaston 
Fund by the Geological Society of Lon- 
don in 1877, the Clarke medal by the 
Royal Society of New South Wales in 
1895, and the von Mueller medal by 
the Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1911. Numer- 
ous species of animals, both fossil and 
recent, were named in his honour, and 
his name was also given to a goldfield 
in Queensland, a peak in the Kosciusko 
plateau, and a glacier in Antarctica. 

Etheridge was of a retiring disposi- 
tion, averse from advertisement or pub- 
licity, content to live for his work. 
Hardly known at all to the man in the 
streets of Sydney, he had a high reputa- 
tion in the world of science for his valu- 
able work in the classification and cor- 
relation of the artesian water-basins, 
coalfields, goldfields, and other mineral 
deposits of Australia. He was a great 
curator, thoroughly painstaking in' the 
collection of facts but less interested in 
speculative work. His industry was re- 
markable and, in spite of failing health 
towards the end of his life, he never 
spared himself. 

T. W. Edgeworth David and C. Hedley, The 
Daily Telegraph, Sydney, 9 January 1920; W. 
S. fSxin, Records of the Australian Museum, 
vol. XV, pp. 1 to 5; The Geological Magazine, 
vol. LVII, p. 239; E. W, Skeats, Some Founders 
of Australian Geology, Dadd Lecture, 1933. 
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I^VANS, George Essex (18^)3-1909;. poet, 
^vas born in London on 18 June 3863. 
His father, John Evans, Q.C., %vho was 
for five years a member of the house of 
commons, died when the boy was only 
a few months old, and his education was 
directed by his mother. His schooldays 
were spent in Wales and at a college in 
Jersey, and when he was 17 years of age 
he emigrated to Queensland. He aiTived 
in April 1881 and, after some experi- 
ence on the land, obtained a position 
on the Queenslander. He entered the 
public service in 1888 and afterwards 
became district registrar at Toowoomba. 
His first volume. The Repentance of 
Magdalene Despar, -was published in 
1891, and in 1892 and 1893 he tvas as- 
sociated with J. T. Ryan in the produc- 
tion of an annual, The Antipodean, 
which had good work in it. A third num- 
ber appeared in 1897. In 1898 Loraine 
and other Verses was published, and in 
1901 Evans won a prize of £50 for his 
“Ode for Commonwealth Day”. Five 
years after The Secret Key and other 
Versei whicli included part of the Lor- 
aine volume, was published. During the 
last two years of his life Evans did much 
writing on the resources of his state for 
the Queensland government. He died 
at Toowoomba on 10 November 1909. He 
married in 1899 Mrs Blanche Hopkins 
who survived him with one son. An 
edition of his Collected Verse was pub- 
lished in 1928, and there is a monu- 
ment to his memory in Webb Park, 
Toowoomba. 

Evans was a good athlete and a man 
of much strength of character, with the 
sensitiveness of the poet. He unfortun- 
ately suffered from deafness all his life. 
He won a great reputation in his own 
state as a poet, and in their own w^ay 
“An Australian Symphony” and the 
“Ode for Commonwealth Day” are both 
very good, l-fe could write good swing- 
ing patriotic verse as in “Cymru”, and 
“The Women of the West” is a good 
bush ballad. But as a rule he is not 
much better than a fluent tvriter of cap- 


able verse, and even in his better mo- 
ments his epithets and thoughts are a 
little too close to the obvious to allow 
of his being given a high place among 
Australian poets. 

F. ^fcRinnon, Introduction, The Collected Verse 
of G. Essex Evans; The Courier, Brisbane, 11 
No\eniber 1909; H. A. Kellow, Queensland 
Poets; E. Morris Millei, Australian Literature. 

EVANS, George Willi.\m (1778-1852), 
explorer, was born at W^arwick, Eng- 
land, in 1778. He came to Australia in 
October 1802, on 2 November was ap- 
pointed a storekeeper at Parramatta, and 
in August 1803 became acting-surveyor- 
general of lands during the absence on 
leave of C. Grimes (q*v.). He was made 
deputy surveyor of lands at Port Dal- 
rymple on 27 October 1809, and three 
years later was appointed deputy sur- 
veyor of lands at Hobart. He was re- 
called to Sydney in 1813 and on 19 No- 
vember, accompanied by five men, one 
of whom had been with G. Blaxland*s 
(q.v.) party at the first crossing of the 
blue mountains, began to follo^v the 
same track, taking seven days to reach 
the end of that journey. Four days later 
Evans reached the Fish River and for a 
week followed its course until he reached 
CampbelEs River. On 9 December he 
came to the site of Bathurst, and on the 
15 th he was near Billiwinga. His farth- 
est point near Chambers Creek vras 
reached two days later. He began his re- 
turn journey on 18 December 1813 and 
the Nepean River was reached three 
weeks later. Evans received £130 and a 
grant of land in Tasmania in recogni- 
tion of his feat. The discovery of so 
great a tract of good land was of the 
utmost importance to the colony, Mac- 
quarie (q.v.) at once began making a 
road over the mountains, and on 7 May 
1815 the town of Bathurst was founded. 
Six days later Evans, who had been re- 
called from Tasmania, started from this 
point on another expedition travelling 
mainly towards the west which led to 
the discovery of the Lachlan River. On 1 
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June he found himself running short of 
pro\isions and returned to Bathurst 
where he arrived on 12 June. Another 
valuable stretch of country fit for 
settlement had been discovered. Though 
Evans had now finished his work as an 
independent explorer, when John Oxley 
fq.v.) w’ent on his journey of explora- 
tion in April 1817, Evans accompanied 
liim as his lieutenant, held the same 
position during the second expedition 
which started in June 1818, and did his 
w'ork worthily. Oxley, in his report dated 
30 August 1817, spoke of ‘‘the obligations 
I am under to Mr Evans for his able 
advice and cordial co-operation tlirough- 
out the expedition, and, as far as his 
previous researches had extended the 
accuracy and fidelity of his narrative 
w^as fully exemplified*'. He also com- 
mended Evans in his report on the 
second expedition. In August 18 18, on 
Macquarie's recommendation, Evans "was 
given a grant of £100. In the intervals 
betw’^een these expeditions he carried out 
his sur\’eying work in Tasmania, and 
in 1821, backed by recommendations 
from both Sorell (q.v.) and Macquarie, 
endeavoured to obtain an increase in his 
salary which was only about £136 a 
year. He published at London in 1822 
A Geographical f Historical and Topo- 
graphical Description of Van Diemen's 
Land of which a second edition under 
the title History and Description of the 
Present State of Van Diemen's Land 
appeared in 1824. French translation 
was published at Paris in 1823. In No- 
vember 1824 he applied to be allowed 
to retire on a pension, his position had 
recently been removed from any control 
by the surv^eyor-general of New South 
Wales. In 1825 he %vas accused of receiv- 
ing bribes from persons having business 
with his department, and Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor Arthur (q*v,) found much diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the facts. In October 
1826, in a dispatch to Earl Bathurst, he 
stated that Evans was proceeding to Eng- 
land by the same vessel conveying the dis- 
patch and that he would “leave his ad- 


dresb at \our lordship’s office”. He sailed 
tor England on 14 November 1826. 
Arthur found he could not justify 
E\’ans*s conduct but in view of his ser- 
vices hoped he would not “be deprived 
of the retirement I have had the honour 
to recommend”. The matter dragged on 
for some time but in the following year 
Evans was granted a pension of £^00 a 
\ear. It would appear that he had 
accepted money, but irregularities had 
grown up in the office and it is probable 
that Evans regarded this money as fees 
rather than bribes. Oxley as surveyor- 
general of New South Wales made the 
greater part of his income from fees; 
Governor Darling (q.v.) in a dispatch 
dated 5 September 1826 stated that 
though the sur\ eyor-generars salary was 
only £i a day the fees of his office ivere 
considerable and raised his income to 
£1000 a year (H,R. of A. ser. I, vol. 
XII, p. 542). Darling's dispatch led to 
the fees system being discontinued, and 
instructions were ghen that the sur- 
veyor-general's salary was to be fixed at 
not more than £800 a year. Evans re- 
turned to Australia about six years later 
and his name will be found in the Nezo 
South Wales Calendar 1833-7 as a book- 
seller and stationer in Bridge-street, 
Sydney. He spent his last lo years at 
Hobart and died there on 16 October 
1852 (Launceston Examiner, 23 Octo- 
ber 1852). He was married twice. 
Sketches by him of early Sydney and 
Hobart are in the Dixson gallery at 
Sydney. 

Evans takes high rank among our 
early explorers. He was careful and cap- 
able and his discoveries were of great 
importance. 

E. Favenc, The Explorers of Australm Ida X^ee, 
Early Explorers in Australia; J. E. Tenison 
AVocJds, A History of the Discovery and Explora- 
turn of Australia; Historical Records of Aus- 
tralia, ser. I, vols IV, V, VII to XI. ser. Ill, 
vols III, IV, V; R. W. Giblin, The Early His- 
tory of Tasmania, vol. II; Sir William Dixson, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society^ vol. V, pp. 233-6. 
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EVANS, Mrs Matilda Jane. See Fraxc, 
Maud Jean. 

EVERGOOD, Miles (1871-1939), artist, 
was born in Melbourne in 1871 and 
studied for a short period at the national 
gallery school under Bernard Hall (q.v.) 
between 1893 and 1895. He exhibited at 
the Victorian Artists Society, and the 
Royal Art Society, Sydney, before leav- 
ing for the United States in 1898. He 
worked principally in New York, with 
frequent visits to Europe, for about 30 
years, and established a good reputation 
as a painter. He returned to Australia 
about the end of 1931 and worked for a 
year in Queensland. He then went to 
Sydney and Melbourne holding exhibi- 
tions of his work, and died suddenly at 
Melbourne on 3 January 1939. His 
name was originally Blashki but he 
changed his name while in the United 
States. He left a widow and one son, 
Philip Evergood, an artist living in 
America. 

Evergood was a capable artist, paint- 
ing mostly landscapes in oil with affini- 
ties to the post impressionists. He was 
essentially a colourist. He is represented 
in the national gallery at Melbourne. 

The Argus j Melbourne, 4 and 5 January 1939; 
W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; Art 
in Australia, April 1933. 

EWART, Alfred James (1875-1937), 
botanist, son of Edmund Brown Ewart, 
B.A. and his wife, Martha Williams, was 
born at Liverpool on 12 February 1872. 
Educated at the Liverpool institute and 
University College, Liverpool, Ewart 
graduated Ph.D. at Leipzig and D.Sc. at 
Oxford. He was a demonstrator of 
botany at Liverpool, and subsequently 
science master at Edng Edward's school, 
Birmingham, and lecturer on botany at 
Birmingham university, where he was 
for a time deputy professor. In 1905 he 
was appointed professor of botany at 
the university of Melbourne, He had 
already completed a laborious and use- 


ful piece ot work, his translation of W. 
Pfeffer’s treatise on T/ie Physiology of 
Phmts, the first volume of which ^vas 
published in 1900, the second in 1903 
and the third in 1906. He had also pub- 
lished First Stage Botany (1900), New 
Matriculation Botany (1902), of tvhich 
many impressions were subsequently 
published under the title Ewart's Ele- 
mentary Botany; On the Physics and 
Physiology of Protoplasmic Streaming in 
Plants (1903), and Rural Calendar (1905). 

At Melbourne for the next 15 years 
Ewart Wfis also government botanist. In 
1909 he published a useful work on The 
Weeds, Poison Plants and Naturalized 
Aliens of Victoria, and in 1917, in col- 
laboration with Miss Olive B. Davies, 
The Flora of the Northern Territory. 
At the university Ewart had no separate 
building and for many years shared the 
biology school building with Sir Bald- 
win Spencer (q.v.). After the war a sep- 
arate department for botany was built. 
In 1927 Ewart was asked by the govern- 
ment to prepare a new Flora of Victoria 
which, with some assistance from other 
scientists, was completed and published 
in 1930. Other works not already men- 
tioned include a Handbook of Forest 
Trees for Victorian Foresters (1925), 
and many papers in scientific journals, 
some of which were reprinted as 
pamphlets. He died suddenly on 12 Sep- 
tember 1937. Ewart was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1922. He married 

(1) in 1898, Florence Maud Donaldson, 
a violinist and composer of ability, and 

(2) in 1931 Elizabeth Bilton. There were 
two sons of the first marriage. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society of London, 
1937. vol. 124B, p. 379; Sir Ernest Scott, A His- 
tory of the University of Melbourne; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 13 September 1957: Wko*s Who, 

EYRE, Edward John (1815-1901), ex- 
plorer, came of an old English family; 
an ancestor Sir Gervas Eyre was killed 
while fighting for Charles L Eyre's 
father, the Rev. Anthony William 
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E\re. was a clcri^ynian in Vorkshiic who his hor^c^ died, and he was obliged to 
married Sarah MapJelon, ilie daughter send two ot J)is men back to Adelaide 
ot a physician at Bath. E\re was born and to remain in camp to rest his horses 
on 5 August 1813, and was educated at for some weeks. On December 1840 he 
the grammar school at Louth and at left the camp in chaige of Scott and one 
Seclbergh. He did well at school and his of the aborigines, and proceeded west- 
masters suggested when he left at 16 ward with the remainder of the party. On 
that he should go on to a university. His 6 January 1841 his horses became so ex- 
own inclinations were for the army but. . hausted that the dray was sent back, and 
his chest showing signs of delicacy, it i Eyre, accompanied by one European and 
was decided that he shoidd go to Aus- . an aborigine, pushed north-west. The 
tralia. In 1B32 he proceeded to Sydney European, however, lost courage and 
with a good outfit and £400 in his 1 had to be sent back. Eyre, helped by 
pocket. He for a time boarded with a : friendly aborigines, penetrated some 50 
settler to obtain colonial experience and miles farther, but eventually was obliged 
then bought a farm. After South Aus- I to retrace his steps to w^here Scott had 
tralia had been founded, he brought j been left. The South Australian govern- 
1000 sheep and 600 head of cattle from I ment sent a vessel with fresh supplies to 
Monaro in New South Wales to Ade- ! Fowler’s Bay, and, after a rest of some 
laide, and disposed of them at a large | days, Eyre, Baxter, one of the Europeans 
profit. This w»as not his first experience ! of the original party, and three aborig- 
of overland travel and between 1836 j ines with 1 1 horses, started on their long 
and 1840 he conducted expeditions from : journey to King George’s Sound, At 
Liverpool Plains in New South Wales to j one stage 135 miles of desert country' 
the county of Murray, from Sydney to i was passed through tvithout coming 
Port Phillip, from Port Phillip to Ade- , across water and the whole party nearly 
laide, and from King George’s Sound to ; perished. Over and over again they W'ent 
Swan River in Western Australia. He ! through similar experiences until, the 
had also made explorations towards the j two w^hite men being temporarily 
interior from Port Lincoln and from i separated, two of the natives shot Baxter 
Adelaide. On 18 June 1840 Eyre took | and decamped with some of the stores, 
charge of an expedition for the purpose 1 Eyre persevered on wdth the third native 
of opening up communications between j and when almost exhausted came upon 
South and Western Australia. The j a French whaler anchored off the coast, 
country on the route directly to the west j After remaining on board for a fortnight 
of Adelaide he had satisfied himself was j to recuperate, on 15 June 1841 Eyre,, 
of too sterile a nature, and he deter- | and Wylie the aborigine, continued their 
mined to begin by going north from the ; journey, having been supplied with 
head of Spencer’s Gulf. His party con- j stores by the captain of the ship. They 
sisied of E. B, Scott first assistant, four j now met with much rain and often had 
other white men, two aborigines, 13 | to go through swamps. On 7 July 1841 
horses and 40 sheep. His first effort | they reached Albany, and about a week 
reached Mount Serle, when Eyre became ' later Eyre sailed for Adelaide , where he 
convinced that Lake Torrens formed a j arrived on 26 July 1841. After his return 
horseshoe preventing access to the north, Eyre took up land in South Australia 
and retraced his steps towards Mount near the Murray, and was appointed a 
Arden and then to the head of Spencer’s magistrate and protector of aborigines 
Gulf. He next tried to make his way west- at Moorundie. Before Eyre’s arrival 
ward along the coast and reached nearly there had been serious conflicts with the 
to the head o£ the Great Bight but was j aborigines with loss of life on both sides, 
seldom able to find good water. Some of ; but during the three years he was there 
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he established the most friendly relations 
with the aborigines and there was not 
one case of serious aggression by them. 
In 1845 having obtained leave of 

absence, went to England and published 
his Journals of Expeditions of Discovery 
into Central Australia and Overland 
from Adelaide to King George's Sound 
in two volumes. 

Eyre stayed quietly in England for 
some time recruiting his health. To- 
wards the end of 1846 he was appointed 
lieutenant-governor of New Zealand, 
and during the next six years carried out 
his work with zeal and ability, though 
he unfortunately came into conflict with 
the governor, Sir George Grey (q.v.). 
He returned to England in 1853 and a 
year later was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of St Vincent in the West 
Indies. This was followed by an appoint- 
ment as lieutenant-governor of Antigua. 
He returned to England in i860 and 
early in 1862 -was commissioned to ad- 
minister the government as chief of 
Jamaica during the absence of governor 
Darling on leave. In 1864 he was 
appointed governor-in-chief. Jamaica, 
which had once been so prosperous, 
passing through a period of depression, 
and there was much dissatisfaction 
among the large negro population. 
Trouble had been brewing for some time 
and on ii October 1865 a riot occurred 
at Moran t Bay in the south-east of the 
island, several white men were killed and 
wounded, and the insurgents spread over 
a large tract of country burning and 
plundering the houses of the planters. 
Eyre acted promptly, proclaimed mar- 
tial law, the forces in the island were 
gathered together, and in a fevr days the 
revolt was quelled. Unfortunately mar- 
tial law w'as continued for a longer 
period than was necessary, and over 
400 negroes were either shot down 
or executed. In some cases the officers 
who sat on court-martials were young 
and inexperienced, and in one case 
George William Gordon, a coloured re- 
presentative in the house of assembly, 


, ^vas tried and hanged on insufficient 
I evidence. Where Eyre’s responsibility 
! came in was that Gordon had given him- 
■ self up at Kingston which was not 
' under martial law% and the governor 
had handed him over to the army for 
trial and afterwards concurred in his 
execution. When the news reached Eng- 
land a tremendous outcry took place. A 
; “Jamaica Committee” was formed with 
John Stuart Mill as chairman and Eyre 
I was denounced in unmeasured terms. 
In December 1865 a royal comission 
was appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter and after sitting many days issued 
its report in April. In five out of the 
seven clauses Eyre was vindicated, and 
ill the other two clauses, though the re- 
sponsibility was not thrown on the 
governor, it was stated that martial law 
had been continued for too long a period 
and that the punishments inflicted were 
excessive. The Jamaica Committee was 
not satisfied and several attempts were 
made to carry the matter further. The 
officers responsible for the court martial 
were put on trial on the charge of having 
murdered Gordon but were discharged, 
and an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to bring Eyre for trial as an accessary 
before the fact, Eyre was helped by an 
I “Eyre Defence Committee” in which 
I Carlyle, Ruskin and Kingsley took part. 
In June 1868 Eyre was charged with a 
long list of misdemeanours in connexion 
with the rising, but the jury found him 
not guilty. He was, however, harassed by 
a series of civil suits, the last of which 
was dismissed in 1869. Eyre had been 
superseded at the end of 1865. In 1872 
parliament voted £4133 to defray the 
costs incurred b]^ him in the various 
criminal prosecutions, and he was after- 
wards given a pension as a retired 
colonial governor. He lived in privacy 
in the country until his death on 30 
November 1901. He married while in 
New Zealand, Adelaide, daughter of 
Captain Ormond, R.N. She survived him 
with four sons and one daughter, 
i Eyre was a man of fine character and 
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”reat determination. He ^vas an excel- 
lent explorer, brave, humane and just, 
who always treated the aborigines well, 
and was thoroughly in sympathy with 
them ^see vol. 2 Journals of Expeditions 
of Discovery), His journey from Adelaide 
to Albany was one of the most remark- 
able ever carried through by an ex- 
jjlorer. Time and again the party seemed 
likely to die of thirst and the position 
seemed hopeless, yet he somehow suc- 
ceeded in keeping going until water was 
found. The Jamaica controversy rent 
England in two and there is a large bib- 
liography relating to it. Even so late as 
1933 Lord Olivier, at one time governor 
of Jamaica, published his The Myth of 
Governor Eyre in which he states that 
“Eyre was, in fact ... a morose intro- 
vert, self-centred, headstrong, unteach- 
able”. This is, however, quite opposed to 
Eyre’s record in Australia. Lord Olivier 
can find few good words to say for him, 
but his book suggests that he was more 
intent on making a case against Eyre 
than in giving a balanced and impartial 
account of what happened. It may be 
true that Eu'e was unable to completely 
free himself from the excitement and 
hysteria of the time, and came to the 
conclusion that it was necessary that 
the negroes should be taught a stern 
lesson, that Gordon was the hidden 
leader of the rebellion, and that it 
would be all for the good of the state 
that he should be executed. Possibly he 
was mistaken, but he would have been 
denounced as a criminal weakling if he 
had not taken a firm grasp of the situa- 
tion. 

Hamilton Home, The Life of Edward John Eyre; 
The ij and 5 Decem/}er 1901; Meii and 

Women of the Timet E. J, E)T€, Javrnals 
of Expeditions of Discat>ery; Mrs N. G. Sturt, 
Life of Charles Sturt; The Cornhill Magazine, 
February' 1902; M. Uren and R, Stephens, Water- 
less Horizons: Lord Olivier, The Myth of Gover- 
nor Eyre; William L. Mathieson, The Sugar 
Colonies and Governor Eyre: The Dictionary 
of Natiotial Biography giies a bibliography of 
ihe Jamaica Controversy. 


FAIRBAIRN, Stlimifn (1X62-1938), 
oarsman and coach, always known as 
Steve Fairbairn, was the son of George 
Fairbairn (1815-95), early Victorian 
pioneer who married a Miss Arniytage. 
George Fairbairn came to Adelaide in 
1839 but soon aftertvards moved to \'ic- 
toria and became a successful pastoralist. 
He took much interest in the preserva- 
tion of meat and made many experi- 
ments tvhich were not successful. In 1878, 
however, he was associated with Andrew 
and Thomas Mcllwraith (q.v.) of 
Queensland in sending the first .success- 
ful cargo of frozen meat to England in 
the Strath leven. He was also one of the 
earliest to export tallow. He died at 
Queenscliff, Victoria, on 18 July 1895, 
leaving a family of five sons and a 
daughter. His eldest son, Sir George 
Fairbairn (1855-1943), was well-known 
in his younger days as a rowing man, 
became a leading pastoralist and poli- 
tician and w’^as knighted in 1926. Stephen 
Fairbairn, one of his younger sons born 
on 25 August 1862, was educated at 
Wesley College, Melbourne, and Gee- 
long Grammar School, where he was a 
good footballer and cricketer. He went 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, in 1881, 
and w’on the hammer throwing and 
putting the weight at the Freshmen’s 
sports. He was at Cambridge for six 
years, assisted in bringing the Jesus crew 
to the head of the river, and rowed for 
Cambridge in 1882, 1883, 1885 and 
1886. He mentions in his autobiography 
that he also attended one lecture (Fair- 
bairn of Jesus, p. 35). He, however, 
graduated B.A., became a barrister of 
the Inner Temple, and returned to 
Australia w^here he was engaged as a 
pastoralist until 1905. Coming to Eng- 
land again he made the coaching of row- 
ing crews his hobby and revolutionized 
the style of rowing. His first principle 
was that the legs were the strongest part 
of the body and that at the beginning 
of the stroke everything must be sacri- 
ficed to get a good leg drive. The oars- 
man must not think too much about his 
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body but concentrate on correct blade 1 
movements, some relaxation of the body ; 
is permissible, and on the forward j 
stroke the blade must be kept well clear j 
of the w^ater. 7 'his is necessarilv an in- , 
adequate account of a method which j 
Fairbairn has discussed in detail in four i 
books: Roxoingyotes (1926), Slowly For- [ 
ward (1929), Some Serreis 0/ Successful \ 
Rowing (1931), and Cfuits on Rowi 7 io 
(^954)* He continued to coach until near 
the end of his life, and his huge figure ! 
perched on a bicycle was coniinually to ' 
be seen on the river banks at Cambridge 
and London, In 5925 he founded the ! 
head of the river race at Putney at which i 
anything up to 1000 oarsmen compete. 
His autobiography Fairbairn of Jesus^ a 
lively book, appeared in 1931 with an ; 
excellent portrait by James Quinn. | 
Fairbairn died in England on 16 May j 
1938. He married Nellie Sharwood who ! 
survived him wdth two sons. He was the i 
most picturesque figure of his time in j 
British rowing, and his coaching had an j 
immense influence on the sport not ! 
only in Great Britain but on the con- 
tinent. 

For George Fairbairn Sen., The Argus, Mel- 
bourne, 21 May 1938; J. T. Critchell and J. 
Raymond, A History of the Frozen Meat Trade. 
For Stephen Fairbairn, The Times, 17. 18 and | 
19 May 1938; Fairbairn of Jesus; Who*s XV ho, 
1938; private information. 

FAIRBRIDGE, Kingsley Ogilvie (1885- 
1924), founder of the Fairbridge schools, 
was born at Grahamstown, South 
Africa, on 5 May 1885. His father, Rhys 
Seymour Fairbridge, was a government 
land-surveyor. He was educated at St 
Andrew’s College, Grahamstown, until 
he was ii years old, when the family 
moved to Rhodesia. He had no further 
schooling until he prepared to enter 
Oxford. At 13 he became a clerk in the 
Standard Bank of Africa at Umtali, and 
two years later tried to enlist for the 
Boer war, then took up market garden- 
ing and early in 1903 visited England. 


Fairbridge 


He was away lor about 12 months and 
could not help being impressed by the 
contrast between the crowded cities of 
England and the open spaces f)f Rhode- 
sia. On his return he worked lor two 
and a half years for a Mr Freeman w 4 io 
was recruiting natives for the mines at 
Johannesburg. He began writing verses 
and Tvas pleased to have two poems 
accepted by the South African Magazine. 
Slowly a scheme was being formulated 
in his mind to bring poor children from 
London to South Africa wlierc they 
could be trained as farmers. He applied 
to the Rhodes trustees for a scholarship, 
feeling that once in England he would 
find ways of developing his .scheme. He 
was informed by the Rhodes trustees 
that if he pas.sed the Oxford entrance 
examination his application would be 
favourably considered, and in 1906 he 
went to England to be privately coached. 
Greek was essential and he had never 
done any. He worked hard at it and 
succeeded in passing the required exam- 
ination at the fourth attempt. In Octo- 
ber 1908 he entered Exeter College, 
Oxford, with a Rhodes scholarship. 
There he obtained his blue for boxing, 
beating Julian Grenfell twice in the 
trials, and made many friends. He began 
to write on child emigration until he 
was advised by a friend that speaking 
might be more effective. His first rebuff 
was from the British South Africa Com- 
pany, which informed him that they 
considered Rhodesia too young a coun- 
try in which to start child emigi'ation. 
He was, however, cheered by a favour- 
able answer from the premier of New- 
foundland. 

In October 1909 Fairbridge made a 
speech to the Colonial Club at Oxford, 
and at the end of the meeting a motion 
was carried that those present should 
form themselves into a society for the 
furtherance of child emigration to the 
colonies. The movement had begun. The 
next two years were spent in trying to 
interest people in the project and col- 
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lecting mone\ which (anic* in slonl\. 
He obtained his diploma in forestry in 
1911, and in December of that year was 
married to Ruby Ethel Whitmore who 
had been encouraging and helping him 
for some time. In March 1912 they 
sailed for AVestcrn Australia with a total 
capital of £2000. A property of 160 acres 
was purchased near Pinjarra about 60 
miles soutli of Perth, and the Western 
Australian government agreed to help 
by paying for each child towards the 
cost of the passage money. The first 
party, children aged between 7 and 
13, soon arrived, and was followed by 
another party of 22 boys some months 
later. Some kind of shelter had to be 
prepared for them, the utterly neglected 
orchard had to be pruned, and the Eng- 
lish committee had to be satisfied that 
every item of expenditure was necessary. 
Fairbridge and his wife worked un- 
ceasingly and gradually each difficulty 


lished at \ancouver Island. Bacchus 
Maish, \’ictoria, and Muhiiig, New 
South Wale>. 

Kingsle\ Fairbridge wa^. tall, athletic 
and good-looking with an at tract ite per- 
I sonality. He had vision and determina- 
tion and a capacity to make his dreams 
become realities. His volume of poems 
Veld Vn-se, published in 1909, contains 
verse of more than average quality, his 
; Autobiography written with siinjdicity 
and charm ends before he was 25. W'ith 
I the never-failing help of his wife he 
showed how an emigration farm school 
for children could be successfully carried 
on at a low cost in money, and that ill- 
nourished children from the slums could 
I be made healthy, vigorous and worthy 
I citizens of a new land. 

I The Autobiography of Kingsley Fairbridge; 
I Ruby Fairbridge, Pinjarra; The Times, 23 July 
1924; W, Murdoch, The Argus, so March 1937; 
Rev. A. G. West, The Quarterly Review, April 


was overcome. But when the war came ; 
financial difficulties became very press- | 

ing* until a grant Tvas obtained from [ FAIRFAX, John (1804-1877), journalist, 
the Western Australian government 1 the son of William Fairfax and his wife, 
which tided the school over the war | Elizabeth Jesson, was born at Warwick, 
period. After the war Fairbridge went j England, on 24 October 1804. The fam- 
to England and so impressed everybody j ily of Fairfax was an old one, for many 
that a sum of £27,000 was procured for ' years its members were landed pro- 
the development of the school. A more ; prietors, but its estates had been lost and 
suitable site of 3200 acres was found 1 William Fairfax at the time of John's 
and new buildings were put up. In 1922 • birth was in the building and furnish- 
the help of the Commonwealth govern- ing trade. At the age of 12 John was 
ment was secured, and in 1923, after | apprenticed to a bookseller and printer 
years of discomfort, Fairbridge and his ' at Warwick, and when he was 20 went 
wife and family were able to move into to London where he worked as a com- 
a suitable house of their own. He had, : positor in a general printing office and 
however, suffered much from intennit- ' on the Morning Chronicle, A year or 
tent bouts of malaria and he now found . two later he established himself at Leam- 
liimsclf often in pain. On 19 July 1924 ‘ ington, then a growing town, as a 
he died after an operation. He was sur- jminter, bookseller and stationer. There, 
vived by his wife and four children, on 31 July 1827, he married Sarah Read- 
Three years after his death there were ■ ing, daughter of Janies and Sarah Read- 
over 200 children at the school, and in . ing. He became the printer of the Leam- 
T1935 the number had reached 370- In ‘ ington Spa Courier, and in 1835 he jjur- 
that year over 1000 employers applied j chased an interest in another paper 
for the 100 boys ready to go out to work. ! The Leamington Chroyiicle and War- 
Other schools have since been estab- wickshire Reporter, In 1836 he pub- 
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iished a letter criticizing the conduct of : Charles the eldest son of Fairfax be- 
a local solicitor who brought an action came a partner. In the previous year his 
against him. Though judgment was i lather had visited England and seeking 
gh en for the defendant the solicitor j out his old creditors repaid every man 
appealed. Judgment was again given for ; in full with interest added. Under Faxr- 
Fairfax but the costs of the actions were : fax and his sons the paper continually 
so heavy that he tvas compelled to go } increased in public favour, and the great 
insolvent. There was much sympathy j increase of population in the 1850s 
for him and his friends offered assistance, 1 added much to its prosperity. It was 
but he decided to make a fresh start in | always conservative; G. B. Barton in his 
a new land, and in May 1838 sailed for i Literature in New South Wales said in 
Australia in the Lady Fitzherbert with j 1866 that its Toryism had “increased in 
his wife and three children, his mother j a direct ratio to the Radicalism of the 
and a brother-in-law. After a trying voy- , constitution, and its prosperity in a 
age of about 130 days Sydney was j direct ratio to its Toryism”. But this 
reached towards the end of September j is an overstatement. The Herald was 
1838. moved to its present site in 1856, and at 

Fairfax worked as a compositor for that date claimed to have the largest 
some months, but early in 1839 was circulation in the “colonial empire”. A 
appointed librarian of the Australian weekly journal, the Sydney Mail was 
subscription library and began his duties established, its first number was pub- 
on 1 April. The salary w’as only £100 a Iished on 7 July i860, and it continued 
year but he had free cjuarters for his to appear until 1938. On 26 December 
family in pleasant surroundings. He 1863 Charles Fairfax, the eldest son and 
found he was able to get some type- the right hand man of Fairfax on the 
setting, and he also contributed articles paper, was thrown from his horse and 
to the various Sydney newspapers. What killed. John Fairfax never fully recov- 
was possibly more important was his ered from his son’s death, but the work 
getting in touch through the library of the newspaper went on. In 1865 Fair- 
with the best educated men of Sydney fax and his wife again visited England 
with some of whom he became friendly, where the latest newspaper methods 
One of these was a member of the staif were studied. Fairfax became a member 
of the Sydney Herald, Charles Kemp, an of the legislative council in 1874 but 
able and lovable man, with whom he never took an active part in politics, 
joined forces to purchase the Herald His wife died on 12 August 1875 and 
for the sum of £u>,ooo. The paper was soon afterwards his own health began 
bought on terms, friends helped the two to fail. He died at Sydney on 16 June 
men to find the deposit, and on 8 Feb- 1877. 

ruary 1841 they took control as pro- Fairfax was a sincerely religious man, 
prictors. It was an ideal combination much interested in the Congregational 
for each had qualities that supple- church. But his paper was kept free 
mented the other’s, they worked in per- | from religious bias, and was in no way 
feet harmony for 12 years and firmly . responsible for the strong sectarian feel- 
established the paper as the leading i ings which then existed in Sydney. His 
Australian news|)aper of the day. It was household was typically Victorian in its 
given the fuller title of the Sydney Morn- outlook, but in the newspaper due im- 
ing Herald in 1842, and in spite of a portance was given to music and the 
period of depression both partners by theati^e, literature and art. To Fairfax the 
1853 were in prosperous positions. Kemp conduct of the press was a sacred trust 
then decided to retire. The partnership j and he never betrayed his trust. Of his 
was dissolved in September 1853 and ; children his second son. Sir James Read- 
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ing Fairfax (1834-1919), entered his fath- 
er’s office in 1S52 and was admitted as a 
partner in 1856. When his father died 
he was in control of the paper, and in his 
hands it went from strength to strength. 
He was intimately associated with it for 
67 years, for a long period he was the 
Herald, Like his father he was a religi- 
ous man, for a long period was presi- 
dent of the Y.M.C.A., and he did much 
for other social services of the commun- 
ity. He died on 28 March 1919. Two of 
his sons carried on the traditions of the 
paper, Geoffrey Evan Fairfax (1861- 
1930) and Sir James Oswald Fairfax 
(1863-1928). They entered the office on 
the same day in 1889 and each had a 


practically penniless. He obtained work, 
went to the diggings, and at once started 
a newspaper. ^Vleeting with hard times he 
; went to New Zealand in i86i, and 
obtained a position on the Oiago Daily 
, Times, the first daily paper established 
i in New Zealand. (Sir) Julius \"ogel was 
editor and part proprietor and Farjeon 
became manager and sub-editor. In 
1865 he published his first book, Shadows 
on the Snow: a Christmas Story , dedi- 
cated it to Charles Dickens, sent him a 
copy and suggested that he might care 
to print it in All the Year Round, 
Dickens in May 1866 wrote him a kind 
but certainly not encouraging letter, but 
it was enough for Farjeon, who threw 


large share in the conduct of the paper. 
A third son, Charles Burton Fairfax, re- 
tired in 1904 and went to live in Eng- 
land. His son Captain J, Griffyth Fair- 
fax, born in 1886, was a member of the 
house of commons for some years, and 
has published several volumes of verse 
of xvhich a list xvill be found in E. Morris 
Miller’s Australian Literature, Warwick 
Oswald Fairfax son of Sir James Oswald 
Fairfax born in 1901 became managing 
director in 1930. 

J. F. Fairfax, The Story of John Fairfax', A 
Century of Journalism; C. Brunsdon Fletcher, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society, vol. XVII, p. 91. 

FARJEON, Benjamin Leopold (1838- 
1903), novelist, the son of Jacob Farjeon 
and his wife Dinah, formerly Levy, was 
born in London in 1838. Both parents 
were Jewish by race and faith and were 
too poor to be able to give their son 
much education. When about 13 he 
went to work as printer's boy on the 
Nonconformist, a Christian journal, did 
much reading, and was helped in his 
self-education by a kindly schoolmaster. 
The boy broke aw^ay from the strict 
faith of his father, and partly on this 
account decided to go to Australia in 


j up his excellent prospects in New Zea- 
j land and returned to London, where in 
I 1870 he made a reputation as a novelist 
j with Grif: a Story of Australian Life, 
This was followed by about 50 other 
novels which \vill be found listed in E. 
I Morris Miller's Australian Literature, 

\ The early books showed Farjeon to be 
a follower of Dickens, his later were 
often concerned with crime and mystery. 
His seven years in Australia made a 
deep impression on him, and many of 
his books have their setting in that coun- 
try. He died at Hampstead, London, 
after a short illness on 23 July 1903. He 
j married Margaret, daughter of Joseph 
j Jefferson (q.v.), who survived him with 
! three sons and a daughter. Of the child- 
ren Herbert and Eleanor Farjeon be- 
came capable writers, especially in con- 
nexion with the drama, and Harry Far- 
jeon a well-known musician and com- 
poser. 

Farjeon was mercurial and unpredict- 
able, except that he could always be 
relied upon to be kind and charitable. 
This is reflected in his books, and he 
was much touched to learn that one of 
them had suggested the founding of 
homes for orphans in the United States- 
His books had much popularity in their 


1854. An uncle bought him a steerage * time, one of them, Gn’/,. was in its seven- 
passage, and he arrived in Australia} teenth edition in 1898, but they belonged 
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to their period and are gradually being i 
forgotten. ; 

Eleanor Far jeon, A Xursery in the Xhieiies, \ 
uhich gi\es a chamiinir accuunt of Farjeon's j 

happy married life; E. Morris Miller. Aiis- ; 

tralian Litcraturr: The Times, 24 July 1903; i 
Who*s ‘Who, 1943; Giove's Dicfitmary of Music 1 
and ^^usiciiiu,s. I 

I 

FARNELL, James Squire (1827-1888), j 
premier of New South Wales, was born 
at Parramatta, New South AVales, in 
1827. At a comparatively early age he 
began travelling with stock and learnt 
much about his own colony. The gold i 
discoveries in California in 1848 led to j 
his visiting America, and he also travel- 
led in New Zealand before finally return- ! 
ing to New South Wales. In j86o he [ 
was elected to the legislative assembly | 
for St Leonards, but lost his seat at the 
next election. He was returned at Parra- 
matta in 1864 and held the seat for 10 
years. He became secretary for lands in 
the first Parkes (q.v.) ministry from May 
1872 to Februai7 1875, and for a short 
period was also secretary for mines. From 
December 1876 until October 1877 Far- 
nell was an excellent chairman of com- 
mittees, but cowards the end of that year 
he organized a “Third Party in No- 
vember carried an amendment to the 
address in reply by two votes, and the 
Robertson (q.v.) ministry resigned. Far- 
nell succeeded in forming a ministry and 
on 18 December 1877 office as prem- 
ier and secretary for lands. In October 
1878 he brought in a land bill which 
was defeated on 5 December. Farnell 
resigned and was succeeded by Parkes. 
When the Stuart (q.^^) ministry was 
formed in January 1883 Farnell was 
again secretary for lands, and showed 
much patience and tact in his manage- 
ment of the land bill which became law 
in 1884. In the succeeding Dibbs (q.v.) 
ministry formed in October 1885 he was 
minister of justice and representative of 
the ministry in the upper house, but 
this government lasted only a few 
weeks. He was subsequently elected for 


Redfern in the assembly and repre- 
sented that constituency at the time of 
his death on 21 August i888. 

Farnell was a liard-working legislator 
who gave much study to the land ques- 
tion and also tried hard for some years 
to pass a bill for the regulation of con- 
tagious diseases. He declined a knight- 
hood. His wife survived him with 1 1 
children, one of whom, Frank Farnell, 
was a member of the New South ^V^ales 
parliament at the time of his fa therms 
death. 

The Sydnev Herald, 22 August 1888; 

Official History of New South Wales: P. Mennell^ 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

FARRELL, John (1851-1904), poet and 
journalist, was born at Buenos Aires, 
South America, on 18 December 1851. 
His father, Andrew Farrell, left Ireland 
about 1847 and settled in Buenos Aires 
as a chemist. Towards the end of 1852 he 
went to Victoria, Australia, with his 
wife and children, and engaged first in 
gold-digging, and then in carrying, be- 
fore finally settling down as a farmer. 
John Farrell was at first educated by his 
parents and then at a private school. His 
mother died before he was 12 years old, 
and thereafter he had little formal edu- 
cation although his father encouraged 
his taste for reading. The boy worked 
on farms, and when he was 19. 
obtained a position in a brewery at Ben- 
digo. He wandered about Australia for 
some time, went into brewing again, and 
alternated this occupation with farming 
for some years. In 1878 he published,, 
under the name of John OTarrell, 
Ephemera: An Iliad, of Albury, a little 
pamphlet of verse now one of the rarest 
of Australian publications. In 1882 Two 
Stories, a Fragmentary Poem was pub- 
lished at Melbourne, and about this 
eriod he began to be a regular contri- 
utor to the Bulletin. He was then work- 
ing in a brewery at Albury, and in 1883 
was a partner in a brewery at Goulburn. 
He became much interested in the tenets 
of Henry George after reading Progress 
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aud Fni'crh. In faniian i^vSy a collec- 
tion of FarrelTs \cr'ies was published in 
S\ clues under the title (if HoiV He Died 
and Other Poems which was lasourabh 
reviewed, and in 1887 he sold his brew- 
ers interests and went to Ssdney hoping 
to obtain employment as a journalist. 
He bought a paper, the Lithgosv Enter- 
prise, but svas unable to make it a finan- 
cial success, and in 1889 returned to 
Sydney to edit the Australian Standard, 
a single tax paper for which Farrell did 
much svriting. In (October 1889 he began 
a series of articles ciii George's thecjrics 
for the Daily Telegraph, anci in the ioi- 
losving year joined its staff. W’hen Henry 
George arrived in Sydney in March he 
svas met by Farrell who accompanied 
him on his inland tour. The tw^o men 
became great friends. In June 1890 
Farrell was appointed editor of the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, but found the 
responsibility too great and resigned 
three months later. He continued, how- 
ever, to be a regular contributor until 
shortly before his death on 8 January 
1904. He married in November 1876 
Eliza Watts, svho survived him svith 
seven children. A memorial edition of 
Farrell’s poems was published in 1904 
svith a memoir by Bertram Stevens under 
the title of My Sundowner and other 
Poems, This was re-issued in 1905 as 
How He Died and other Poems, The 
contents differ considerably from those 
of the 1887 s'olume svith the same name. 

Farrell as a poet svas a precursor of 
the Bulletin school of the nineties. Much 
of his work is no more than vigorous, 
unpolished popular verse, and Farrell 
had no illusions about it. His “Australia 
to England”, however, is an example of 
first rate occasional verse and contains 
more than one memorable iDhrase. He 
svas an excellent journalist and a first- 
rate talker, much interested in political 
economy generally, and the single tax 
theor)^ m particular. His attitude to life 
was sanely humorous. He was modest 
about his own work, thoroughly appre- 
ciative of the svork of others, generous 


svith his osvn limr* and mones, and con- 
siderate and courteous to nil: no liter- 
ary man of his ]>criocl was more beloved. 

Bertram Ste\en's;. Mt )n<ar in My Sunf^owaer 
find Ottif! P(tf‘inv, Sydnty Morning Hr raid and 
Daily Teh^ifrapli, 9 janiiau 190 

FARRER, William Jame>> <18^5-190(5), 

; wheat breeder, svas born near Kendal, 

: W'cstnujreland, England, on April 
1845. His father was a country gentle- 
I man svho came of a long line (it coiii- 
I paratively small landowners knosvn as 
: “statesmen”. Educated at Christ’s Hos- 
‘ pital school, svherc he shosved profici- 
, ency in mathematics, Farrer svent on to 
I Pembroke College, Cambridge, and 
I graduated B.A. in 1868 as tsventy-ninth 
j wrangler in the mathematical tripos. He 
j began to study medicine, but poor 
health led to his seeking a warmer cli- 
I male and he svent to Australia in 1870. 

1 He had intended to settle on the land, 
I and while he svas learning something 
about the country took a position as 
tutor in the family of George Campbell 
of Duntroon station near Queanbeyan. 
The loss of some of his money com- 
pelled him to give up his intention of 
buying land, and in July 1875 he passed 
the examination for licensed surs’eyors. 

I He immediately obtained a position 
j with the lands department and for the 
I next 1 1 years, except for a visit to Eng- 
land in 1878-9, was carrying out sur- 
veys in New South Whales. In July 1886 
he resigned his position and retired to 
his home at Lambrigg near Queanbeyan. 
He had published in 1873 G^'ass and 
Sheep-farming A Paper: Speculative and 
Suggestive dealing largely with the suit- 
ability of various soils for grasses, and 
1 the more scientific side of shecp-farni- 
; ing. This pamphlet showed the bent of 
his mind, but he had had little time to 
j follow it with other in’t'estigations. 
j He had noted the prevalence of rust in 
I w’heat crops, and he became interested 
in the problem of producing wheats of 
good milling quality which 'tvould also 
be rust-resisting. He obtained samples 
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'Of wheat from various parts of the world i 
and set to work crossing those that ap- ! 
peared to have valuable qualities with | 
the various varieties in use in Australia. 
The problem of rust-resistance w^as, 
however, not the only one. He was con- 
vinced that it is more profitable to the 
fanner to allow his wheat to become 
ripe before harvesting it, and that it was 
most important that varieties should be 
bred that would hold the grain firmly 
when it is ripe. At conferences of gov- 
ernment officials and experts held in 
Sydney in 1891 and in South Australia 
in 1892. Farrer contributed valuable 
papers dealing with the many problems 
involved. He kept in touch with the , 
New South Wales agricultural depart- 
ment, and in 1898 was appointed wheat 
experimentalist to the agricultural de- 
partment at a salary of £350 a yean The 
smallness of this salary in relation to 
the value of the work done has some- 
times been commented upon, but Farrer 
was not thinking about salary, and 
would never have attempted to make 
money out of his discoveries even if he 
had not joined the department. He con- 
tinued experimenting on his own land 
and at various experimental farms in 
different districts, and had the usual dis- 
appointments inseparable from work of 
this kind. It was difficult too for some of 
the people in authority to understand 
how slowly experimental work pro- 
ceeds. Farrer found it necessary to point 
out in the Agricultural Gazette that it 
takes at least four years to fix a type, 
that when that was done it had to pass 
a high standard of milling excellence, 
and that another three years must pass 
before there could be a sufficient stock 
of seed for a fairly wide distribution of 
it. His own health was uncertain, but he 
was so engrossed in his work that he 
would frequently begin it at 6.30 in the 
morning. He took up another problem, 
the resistance to bunt or smut-ball in j 
wheat, and was able to produce varieties • 
practically bunt-resistant. He was greatly 
pleased when the government decided 


to establish a 200 acre experimental farm 
near Cowra. He %vas also much inter- 
ested in the question of manuring and 
particularly in the value of green-man- 
uring. His famous variety of wheat, 
Federation, was fixed about the turn of 
the century, was made available to 
farmers in 1902-3, and soon established 
itself as the most popular variety in 
Australia. He produced several other 
varieties that were generally cultivated, 
but towards the end of his life he was 
over-taxing his strength. He died of 
heart disease on 16 April 1906. He mar- 
ried in 1882 Miss de Salis. 

Farrer was a man of wide culture and 
reading, sensitive and somewhat reserved 
in disposition, but generous and sym- 
pathetic. He was a born experimenter, 
never losing his enthusiasm, untiring in 
labour, thinking only of the work in 
hand and never of himself. The value of 
his work to Australia can hardly be over- 
stated, for though in course of time 
all his varieties will be superseded by 
better strains, for many years they added 
enormously to the value of the wheat 
crops, and later investigators have owed 
not a little to his methods of producing 
new and valuable varieties. His memory 
has been perpetuated by the Farrer 
Memorial Trust, which provides Farrer 
research scholarships for students wish- 
ing to do research work in connexion 
with wheat-growing, 

F. B. Guthrie, Department of Agriculture, New 
South Wales, Science Bulletin, No. 122, Williarn 
J. Farrer and the Besnlts of his Work; U'. S. 
Campbell, “An Historical Sketch of William 
Farrer's Work'", and T.. Suuon. “The Rea- 
lization of the Aims ol* William J. Farrer, Wheat 
Breeder”, Report, Australasian Association for 
Advancement of Science, vol. XIII, p. 525J W. 
S. Campbell, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XIX, pp. 269- 
85. 

FAVENC, Ernest (c. 1846-1908), explorer 
and author, was born in London in 
1845 or 1846, and educated in Ger- 
many and England. Emigrating to Aus- 
tralia in 1863 he worked for a year in 
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Sydney, and then had experience on a 
station in northern Queensland. He be- 
gan to write for the press, under the 
name of “Dramingo” and in 1878 was 
asked by the proprietor of the Queens- 
lander to organize a party to go out and 
report on dhe country between Black- 
all and Darwin. It had been proposed 
that the Queensland railways should be 
linked up with Darwin, but not much 
was known of the country to be 
traversed. In July 1878 Favenc with two 
other white men and an aborigine set 
out from Blackall, made their way to 
Cork station on the Diamantina, and 
then proceeded north-west through un- 
explored country between the Burke 
and Herbert Rivers to Buchanan’s Creek, 
which was followed for some distance. 
Striking .north the party came to Corella 
Lagoon. Still keeping north they came to 
Creswell Creek, which was followed for 
some distance west. The last permanent 
water found, named Adder waterholes, 
was only 90 miles from the telegraph 
line. But it was by now extremely hot 
and the first attempt to reach the line 
resulted in the loss of three horses from 
want of water. It was decided to wait 
for better weather and, though their 
rations were raf)idly running out, the 
party succeeded in living on the coun- 
try by shooting wild ducks and other 
birds, and using blue bush and pig-w^eed 
as vegetables. In January 1879 some 
thunderstorms brought them welcome 
water, and Powell Creek station and 
Darwin were quickly reached. Some good 
pastoral counfry was discovered which 
has since been stocked. Four years later 
Favenc did some useful exploring in the 
country to the south of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and he also explored country 
in the north-west of Western Australia. 

Favenc was doing a fair amount of 
journalistic work at this time and by 
1887 settled down to literary work. His 
first separate publication had been an 
interesting little pamphlet. The Great 
Austral Plain, which appeared in 1881, 
in which he ^scussed the future 61 the 


interior of Australia with much know- 
ledge and good sense. In 1887 he pub- 
lished a short book on Western Australia 
and in 1888 appeared his excellent His- 
tory of Australia}! Exploration. He col- 
lected some of his short stories from 
periodicals The Last of Six: Tales of the 
Austral Tropics in 1893, which an- 
other edition under the title of Tales 
of the Austral Tropics appeared in 1894. 
The Secret of the Australian Desert, a 
short novel, was published in 1895, and 
was followed by Marooned on Australia 
and The Moccasins of Silence, both pub- 
lished in 1896. My Only Murder and 
other Tales another collection of short 
stories appeared in 1899, a pamphlet on 
the Physical Configuration of the Aus- 
tralian Continent in 1905, and in the 
same year a collection of his verse Voices 
of the Desert, dedicated to his wife. His 
last work, The Explorers of Australia and 
their Life-work, was published in 1908. 
He had been in broken health for some 
; years and he died on 14 November of 
j that year. 

I Favenc was an excellent explorer, reso- 
; lute yet careful, a born bushman. His 
i own experiences enabled him to speak 
! with authority in his two books dealing 
I with the exploration of Australia. He 
j was a good journalist who did much 
! ^vork for the Bulletin, his verse is cap- 
: able and vigorous, his three romances 
j arc still readable, and his short stories 
I are always competent and interesting. 

j The Sydney Morning Herald, 16 November 
I 1908; The Bulletin, 19 NovemlDcr 1908; E. 

! MoiTis Miller, Australian Literature', E. Favenc, 
I History of A ustralian Exploration, pp. 274-6 and 
: 284. 
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j FAWKNER, John Pascoe (1792-1869), 
I pioneer, a founder of Melbourne, son 
of John and Hannah Fawkner nfc 
Pascoe, was born at London on 20 Octo- 
ber 1792. He came to Australia with his 
father and mother in Lieut.-colonel Coir 
lins's (q.v.) expedition, which attempted 
a settlement in Peat Phillip bay near 
I, the present site of Sorrento in October 
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1803, and went to Tasmania in Febru- 
ary 1804. His father, though a trans- 
ported man, does not appear to have be- 1 
longed to the criminal class, he soon 
obtained a conditional pardon, and his 
subsequent life was thoroughly respect- 
able. For some time he had a small farm 
near Hobart where his son assisted him. 
In 1814 the young man became a saw- 
miller and soon afterwards fell into 
trouble. A letter dated 19 October 1814 
from Lieiit.-governor Davey (q*v.) to 
Lieutenant Jeffreys instructs him that he 
is to receive on board John Fawkner, 
“one of those persons who lately abscon- 
ded from the settlements after commit- 
ting some most atrocious robberys and 
depredations, and is under sentence of 
transportation for five years; he pro- 
ceeds to Sydney for the purpose of being I 
sent to the Coal river during the period 
of his sentence, and also to break the 
chain of a very dangerous connexion 
he has formed in this settlement’*. This 
gives a misleading account of what had 
occurred. Fawkner’s account of this inci- 
dent, which appears to have been true, 
was that " a party of prisoners, deter- 
mined to escape, sought his assistance 
and that in a moment of foolish sym- 
pathy he undertook to help them”. (J. 
Bonwick, Port Phillip Settlement, pp. 
28 i-a). 

In 1818 Fawkner was back at Hobart 
and in 1819 removed to Launceston 
where he worked as a baker and book- 
seller. In 1835 became a timber mer- 
chant and at about this time opened 
the Cornwall Hotel. In 1829 he was 
defending people in the lower court as 
an authorized “agent” and in the same 
year became the proprietor of his first 
newspaper the Launceston Advertiser. 
In a 835, like Batman (q.v.) Fawkner 
was considering the colonization of the 
Port Phillip district. He communicated 
his plans to some of his friends and a 
party was made up to cross the straits. 
Fawkner sold seven acres of his land in 
Brisbanc-street, Launceston, bought the 
scliooner Enterprise and loaded her with 


agi'icultural implements, fruit trees, 
grain, garden seeds, blankets and toma- 
i hawks for the aborigines, and a large 
stock of provisions. His party consisted 
of William Jackson, carpenter, Robert H. 
Marr, carpenter, J. H. Lancey, master 
mariner, George Evans, plasterer, and 
four other employees. The Enterprise 
sailed on 27 July 1835 but met bad 
weather and Fawkner became so ill that 
the vessel returned on 30 July and he 
was landed at George Town. The Eriter- 
prise arrived at Western Port on 8 Aug- 
ust and afterwards sailed on to Port 
Phillip and arrived at the mouth of the 
Yarra on 20 August. On 29 August the 
vessel anchored near where is now Spen- 
cer-street, Melbourne, and four days later 
everything had been put on shore. On 
I the same day J. H. Wedge (q.v.) as repre- 
sentative of John Batman arrived from 
Indented Head and informed Fawkner’s 
party that they were trespassing on land 
bought by Batman from the natives. On 
the following day they were given a 
courteous letter repeating this state- 
ment and expressing the hope that they 
would “see the propriety of selecting a 
situation that will not interfere with 
the boundaries described in the deed of 
conveyance**. Wedge had no power to 
eject the party and indeed, in the view 
of the government at Sydney, both 
parties were trespassers. 

Fawkner arrived on xi October 1835 
and very soon took a leading part in the 
community. On 6 November he occupied 
the first house erected in Melbourne 
and opened a public-house without 
licence. Soon afterwards he began cul- 
tivating land between the river and 
Emerald Hill, now South Melbourne. 
But the position of the settlers was very 
unsatisfactory as no-one had any secur- 
ity of tenure and there was no resident 
magistrate. On 1 June 1836 a public 
meeting was held and Fawkner moved 
resolutions appointing Mr James Simp- 
son as an arbitrator on all questions ex- 
cept those relating to land, and that all 
subscribing parties should bind them- 
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selves not to cause any action at law i 
against the arbitrator. He also proposed ; 
the resolution asking Governor Bourke 
(q.v.) to appoint a resident magistrate, 
and seconded one pledging the meeting 
to afford protection to the aborigines. 
In reply to the petition Captain Lons- 
dale (q.v.) was appointed police magis- 
trate in September i8g6, and he brought 
with him a party of surveyors to lay out 
the town. On i June 1837 the first sale 
of crown land was held at Melbourne, 
and on 1 January 1B38 Fawkner pub- 
lished the first newspaper, the Melbourne 
Advei'tiser. Seventeen weekly issues ap- 
peared, of which the first nine were in 
manuscript, and the remainder were 
the first printed publications to appear 
in Melbourne. The paper was sup- 
pressed by Captain Lonsdale because 
Fawkner had not complied with the 
newspaper act. On 6 Feoruary 1839 he 
published the first number of the Port 
Phillip Patriot and Melbourne Adver- 
tiser, at first a weekly, but in July it be- | 
came a bi-weekly. The advertisement of 
Fawkner’s hotel which appeared in the 
fourth issue throws an interesting light 
on him. He says little about what is 
usually found at hotels but stresses the 
mental pabulum to be expected. “There 
are provided seven English and five 
colonial weekly newspapers, seven Brit- 
ish monthly magazines, three British 
Quarterly Reviews up to October 
1837; a very choice selection of Books 
including Novels, Poetry, Theolo^, 
History, etc. N.B. A late Encyclopaedia. 
Any of those works will be free to the 
lodgers at the above hotel.*' Surely no 
other hotel in the world ever advertised 
an encyclopaedia among its attractions, ■ 
but Fawkner really believed in the value ' 
of books and education. On 21 Novem- 
ber 1840 he published the first number 
of the Geelong Advertiser. 

In November 1841 Fawkner was ap- 
pointed one of the first market commis- 
sioners, and at the first municipal elec- 
tion on 1 December 1842 he was elected 
one of the councillors for the Lonsdale 


ward and with two intervals was a mem- 
ber for about three years. In 1845 largely 
on account of other people not fulfilling 
their obligations to him, Fawkner be- 
came insolvent; fortunately half of his 
farm of about 800 acres at Pascoe Vale 
near Melbourne had been settled on his 
■wife and he was able to make a fresh 
start. In a few^ years he was again in com- 
fortable monetary circumstances. At the 
anti-transportation and separation meet- 
ings he w^as a vigorous speaker. He was 
elected a member of the first legislative 
council in 1851 and continued to sit un- 
til shortly before his death. He watched 
closely all matters before the house and 
spoke frequently and with decision. He 
became an institution in the house and 
nothing but illness prevented his attend- 
ance, He died on 4 September 1869. 

Fawkner played many parts in his 
time. He triumphed over his first mis- 
take, and if he never quite became a 
popular leader he earned the gratitude 
and respect of the community he served. 
He was abstemious in his habits and 
full of energy; “a short, squat, hard- 
mouthed little man with a determined 
chin and a shambling gait, passionate 
and fiery in his speech,” He was in ad- 
vance of his period in his demand for 
education, and when Melbourne was 
little more than a village he could visua- 
lize the desirability of a philharmonic 
society and a university. He founded 
what was practically the first library in 
Victoria, and some household relics, pre- 
served in the historical museum at the 
public library, Melbourne, suggest that 
essentially he was a man of culture 
although his outward manners were un- 
polished. He Tvas quick to realize the 
needs of his young community and early 
fought for a magistrate and police, a 
hospital, water supply, and flood protec- 
tion. The respective claims of Fawkner 
and John Batman to be the founder of 
Melbourne are discussed under Batman, 
but the latter died about three years 
after his arrival and for the greater part 
of that period was a disabled mgn. 
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Fawkner on the other hand ivas a power 
in the land from the beginning and 
continued to be so for 30 years. 

Fawkner married Elizabeth Cobb at 
Hobart in November 1818. She survived 
him but there were no children. His 
portrait is in the historical collection at 
the public librar}% Melbourne. 

J. Bonwick, Port PhiUip Settlement; Historical 
Records of Australia, scr. I, vol. VIII; H. G. 
Turner, History of Victoria; D. Blair, Cyclo- 
paedia of Australia; R. D. Boys, First Years at 
Port Phillip; The Age, 6 Sqiteinber 1869; The 
Arg;us^ 6 September 1869; William Westgarth, 
Personal Recollections of Early Melbourne and 
Victoria, pp, 65-71; E. Finn, The Chronicles of 
Early Melbourne, 

FELTON, Alfred (1831-1904), public 
benefactor, was born at Maldon, Essex, 
on 8 December 1831. He came to Vic- 
toria on the ship California in 1853, no 
doubt intending to search for gold, but 
there is no record of what success he 
had. In 1857 he was in business in Gol- 
lins-street, Melbourne, as a commission 
agent and dealer in merchandise, and in 
1859 was an importer and general dealer. 
Two years later he was in business in 
Swanston-street, as a wholesale druggist. 
In 1866 he went into partnership with F. 
S. Grimwade and founded the well- 
known business of Felton Grimwade and 
Company, wholesale druggists and manu- | 
facturing chemists. The business grew 
and as the years went by the partners 
acquired interests in associated indus- 
tries such as Melbourne Glass Bottle 
Works, and Cuming Smith and Com- 
pany, makers of artificial manures etc. 
Felton also had lar^e grazing interests 
and he became a rich man. His own 
wants were few and he never married. 
He gave away considei:able amounts to 
charity, and formed large collections of 
pictures and books which at times 
threatened to push him out of his rooms 
at the Esplanade Hotel, St Kilda, near 
Melbourne. He died there on 8 Tanuary 
1904* 

The net value of Felton’s estate was 
£494,522. When legacies totalling 


£58,900 were deducted and probate 
duties and other expenses paid £378,035 
remained. The income from this sum 
was left to the state, one half to be spent 
on charities, the other on works of art 
to be presented to the national gallery 
of Victoria. At the time of Felton’s death 
Melbourne had not completely recov- 
ered from the financial crisis of 1893. 
By careful management the value of the 
capital fund has since increased to over 
£1,000,000. It has been calculated that 
the income paid away to charity and for 
works of art reached half a million each 
by 1936. In this way the national gal- 
lery at Melbourne has been able to 
acquire works by Van Eyck, Memling, 
Rembrandt, Titian, Van Dyck, Tiepelo, 
Corot, Manet, Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Turner and many other artists whose 
pictures would otherwise have been 
quite beyond its means. 

Felton has been described as ”a tallish 
spare man, with pointed beard and 
kindly grey eyes’*. Not a recluse, he 
liked to mix with his fellow-men on 
public occasions, though he had few in- 
timate friends. His habits were simple 
and undeviating, his breakfast was 
nearly always a whiting, his dinner, 
chicken. No lunch. “In moments of ex- 
hilaration his excesses seemed to amount 
to a cigar.” He liked to discuss questions 
of art, and vras interested to some degree 
in music. A portrait painted from photo- 
graphs by Sir John Longstaff is at the 
national gallery, Melbourne. 

Basil Burdett, The Felton Bequests an Historical 
Record, Alfred Felton and His Art 

Benefactiotis; Historical Record of the Felton 
Bequests; W. Russell Grimwade, The Home, 
January 1926. 

FIELD, Barron (1786-1846), judge and 
author, was bom on 23 October 1786. 
His father Henry Field was a well-known 
j London medical man and his brother, 

■ Frederick ^1801-85), became a distin- 
guished biblical scholar. Field was 
educated as a barrister and was called to 
the Inner Temple on 25 June 1814. He 
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was a great student of poetry and fre- his first ground of complaint appears to 
quently contributed to the press, being : have been that “during his first fwo years 
for a tmie theatrical critic for I in the colony. Field had never once en- 

He became acquainted w’ith Lamb and * tered Government House*'. However, 
his circle; Crabb Robinson called on j w^ord was already on the way to Brisbane 
Field in January 1812 and found Lamb I that Field had been recalled, and Lamb, 
and Leigh Hunt there, and he records j writing at the end of 1824, nientions 
in another place that at Lamb's house I that “Barron Field is come home from 
on 23 May 1815 he met Wordsworth, 1 Sydney. He is plump and friendly; his 
Field, and Talfourd. In the following j wife really is a very superior woman", 
year Field accepted a commission as j Field had been granted a pension of 
judge of the supreme court in New £400 a year from 4 February 1824- He 
South Wales, and arrived in Sydney on was subsequently appointed chief jus- 


24 February 1817. Governor Macquarie 
(q.v.), writing to Under-secretary Goul- 
burn in April thanked him “for mak- 
ing me acquainted with Mr Field's char- 
acter. He appears to be everything that 
you say of him and I am very much pre- 
judiced in his favour already from his 
mild modest and conciliating manners, 
and I am persuaded he will prove a 
great acquisition and blessing to this 
colony". Field was soon at work fram- 
ing the necessary “Rules of Practice and 
Regulations for conducting the Proceed- 
ings of the Court". His salary was £800 
a year with a residence, government ser- 
vants, and rations for himself. 

In 1819 published First Fruits of 
Australian Poetry, the first volume of 
verse, if it may be called a volume for 
it had only twelve pages, issued in Aus- ; 
tralia. Lamb reviewed it far too kindly 
in the Examiner for 16 January 1820. 
An enlarged edition appeared in 1823. 
Though Field carried out his duties : 
ably and conscientiously he does not | 
appear to have been able to keep him- | 
self clear from the petty squabbles and 1 
jealousies of a small settlement. An echo 
of this may be found in the description 
of Field by John Dunmore Lang (q.v.) 
as a “weak silly man who fancied him- 
self a poet bom". Sir Thomas Brisbane 
(q.v.), writing to Earl Bathurst in Janu- 
ary 1824, stated that Field “had embraced 
every opportunity of falsely and foully 
slandering me and my government". But 
Brisbane could be irascible if he thought 
his honour or dignity was touched,, and j 


tice at Gibraltar. Disraeli called on him 
there in 1830 and gave an unflattering 
description of him in a letter to his sis- 
ter. In 1836 Crabb Robinson spoke of 
intending to visit him at Gibraltar, and 
in 1841 Field printed another small 
volume of verse, Spanish Sketches, at 
the press of the garrison library there. 
In 1844 he was back in England writing 
to Crabb Robinson from Torquay. He 
died on 11 April 1846. 

Field's claim to distinction does not 
rest entirely on the fact that he wrote 
the first volume of verse to appear in 
Australia, he also founded the first sav- 
ings bank in June 1819. He is spoken 
of with respect in Miss Marion Phillips's 
A Colonial Autocracy, He was the B.F. 
of one of the most famous of Lamb's 
essays and the recipient of more than 
one of his delightful letters, which sug- 
! gests that he must have had likeable 
qualities. His verse has no value, but be 
could do better work in prose and had 
some claims to be an Elizabethan scholar, 
his special interest being Thomas Hey- 
wood. His Geographical Memoirs on 
New South Wales, published in 1825, is 
an interesting collection of some of the 
earliest scientific papers relating to Aus- 
tralia. 

Historical Records of Australia, aer, I, vols IX to 
XII; C. Lamb, Letters; Crabb Robinson^ 
Diary; Marion Phillips, A Colonial Autocracy; 
Gentleman^s Magazine, 1846. See also Ridiam 
Edward's preamble to the 1941 reissue of First 
Fruits of Australian Poetry, and '‘Some Biblio- 
grapfaicad Notes*' by O^rge ‘^^di^ess m 
Mar^eripts, N6. ii, 
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FINCH-HATTON, Harold Heneage 
(1856-1 904), Imperial federationist, 
fourth son of the tenth Earl of Win- 
chelsea» was born on 23 August 1856. 
He was educated at Eton and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and at 19 years 
of age went to Queensland. He took up 
land in the Mackay district and later 
worked on the Nebo goldfields. Return- 
ing to England in 1883 he published in 
1885 an account of his travels Advance 
Australia! (2nd ed. 1886). It is written 
in an entertaining •way, but his state- 
ments about the aborigines and his 
views on Australian politicians must be 
accepted with caution. He was an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the house of com- 
mons in 1885, 1886 and 1892, but was 
returned as a conservative for Newark 
in 1895. He resigned in 1898 on account 
of disagreement with the policy of his 
party. He was one of the founders of the 
imperial Federation League, and when 
the North Queensland Separation 
League was formed he was appointed 
chairman of the London committee. He 
also worked for the development of the 
Pacific route to Australia, and was sec- 
retary to the Pacific Telegraph Company 
for the formation of a line from Van- 
couver Island to Australia. He died sud- 
denly at London on 16 May 1904. He 
was unmarried. 

The Times^ 18 May 1904: P. Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography; Burke*s 
Peerage, etc., 1900. 

PINK, Theodore (1855-1942), politician 
and educationist, son of Moses Fink, was 
born at Guernsey in the Channel Islands 
on 3 July 1855. Brought to Victoria by 
his father in i860 he was educated at 
the Flinders School, Geelong, at Gee- 
long College, and at the Church of 
England Grammar School, Melbourne. 
He qualified as a solicitor at the univer- 
sity of Melbourne and practised his pro- 
fession successfully. In September 1894 
he was elected to the Victorian legisla- 
tive assembly as member for Jolimont 
and West Richmond and held the seat 


for 10 years. On 5 December 1899 he 
became a minister without portfolio in 
the McLean (q.v.) ministry. The trea- 
surer William Shiels (q.v.) had been in 
bad health and the intention was that 
Fink should act as an assistant to him. 
He, how’ever, objected to some personal 
remarks made by Shiels at a public meet- 
ing referring to the ministry just dis- 
placed, and resigned from the ministry. 
{The Argus, 21 and 22 Dec. 1894). It 
w’as generally felt that his reasons w^ere 
insufficient, and his action did harm to 
his future career as a politician. He 
supported the federation movement and 
stood for the house of representatives at 
the first federal election in April 1901, 
but was defeated by William Knox. He 
still held his seat in the Victorian 
assembly but retired in 1904 and never 
afterwards entered politics. 

During this period, however, Fink 
had been doing valuable work in an- 
other direction. He was president of 
the royal commission on technical edu- 
cation in 1899-1901 which resulted in re- 
forms in primary and technical schools, 
and he was also president of the royal 
commission on the university of Mel- 
bourne in 1902-4. In August 1904 he was 
thanked by parliament for his services 
to education. Subsequently he was chair- 
man of conferences on apprenticeship 
in 1906-7 and 1911, chairman of a 
board of inquiry into the working- 
men's college in 1910, vice-president of 
the council of public education, vice- 
chairman of the state war council of 
Victoria, and chairman of the Common- 
wealth repatriation board for Victoria in 
1917-19. In yet another direction he was 
an important influence. In his earlier 
days he had done some writing for the 
press and in 1889 became a director of 
the Herald and Weekly Times news- 
papers. A few years later he became 
chairman of directors. It was generally 
believed that Fink was an important 
factor in the great improvement that 
took place in the conduct of the Herald, 
and that he was largely responsible for 
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the appointment of such excellent 
editors as Guy Innes and (Sir) Keith 
Murdoch. He retained his interest in the 
press until the end of his long life. He 
died at Melbourne on 25 April 1942, 
He married in 1881 Kate, daughter of 
George Isaacs, who predeceased him. 
He was suiwived by two sons and tT-vo 
daughters. 

Fink was much interested in the arts 
and literature and was widely read. In 
his earlier days he was well-known as an 
excellent after-dinner speaker, and his 
witty speeches at social gatherings of 
artists and literary men were much 
appreciated. Though he was also well- 
known in the business life of Melbourne 
as a lawyer and a power in the news- 
paper w^orld, comparatively few people 
realized the full value of his educational 
work. The advance in education in Vic- 
toria during the first quarter of the 
twentieth century was based on the re- 
port of the commissions over which he 
presided, and his recognition of the 
ability of Frank Tate (q.v.) led to his 
appointment as director of education 
and the great expansion which followed. 

The Cyclopedia of Victoria, igosj The Argus 
and The Herald, Melbourne, 27 April 1942; 
personal kno^vledge. 

FINN, Edmund (1819-1898), pioneer 
journalist, was born in Tipperary, Ire- 
land, on 13 January 1819. Originally 
educated for the priesthood he emi- 
grated to Australia and arrived at Port 
Phillip in July 1841. He was a tutor in 
classics for four years, and then joined 
the staff of the Port Phillip Herald as a 
general reporter. He was a good journa- 
list and made a point of knowing every- 
one and everything that was going on; 
it was said that he had held every posi- 
tion on the paper from reporter to 
editor. In 1858 he was appointed clerk 
of the papers in the legislative council 
and remained in that position until his 
retirement in 1886. In 1880 he had pub- 
lished anonymously The '‘Garryotoen** 
Sketches which- were eventually ex- 


panded into The Chronicles of Early 
Melbourne, 1835-1852, published in two 
large volumes in 1888. Although un- 
fortunately without an index, this is a 
valuable book and contains a large 
amount or generally reliable informa- 
tion about the early days of Melbourne. 

Finn w^as a genial, kindly man, short in 
stature and ver^^ near-sighted. He took 
a great interest in Irish affairs in Mel- 
bourne and was for some time presi- 
dent of the St Patrick's Society. He died 
on 4 April 3898. He was married twice 
and left a widow and children by both 
marriages. A son, Edmund Finn, the 
younger, who died in 1922, was also an 
author. Among his books w’ere A Priest* s 
Secret and The Hordern Mysteyy, read- 
able but now quite forgotten short 
novels. 

The Age, Melbourne, 5 April 1898; The Advo- 
cate, 9 April 1898; Men of the Time in Australia, 
1878; P, Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography; P. E. O'Grady, The Victorian His- 
torical Magazine, vol. XV, p. 108; The Herald, 
Melbourne, 4 August 1945. 

FINNISS, Boyle Travers (1807-1893), 
pioneer and first premier of South Aus- 
tralia, was born at sea on 18 August 
1807. He was educated at the school of 
the Rev. Charles Parr Burney at Green- 
wich, and at the Royal Military College. 
Sandhurst In May 1825 he became an 
ensign in the 56m Foot, was promoted 
lieutenant in 1827, subsequently 
spent three years in Mauritius in the 
department of roads and bridges. In 
1835 he sold his commission and, having 
been appointed assistant surveyor under 
Colonel Light, arrived in South Aus- 
tralia in September 1836. He supported 
Light’s choice of the site of Adelaide; 
his correspondence during the early 
years shows him to have been a man of 
sound judgment and he was an able 
assistant during the early surveys. In 
1839 he was appointed deputy surveyor- 
general and in 1843 he became com- 
missioner of police and police magis- 
trate. He was made colonial, treasurer 
and registrar, general !in 1847, and in 
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1851 was nominated to the legislative 
council by the governor Sir Henry 
Young (q.v.). In 1852 he received the 
appointment of colonial secretary, and 
in July 1853 had charge of the bill to 
provide for two chambers in the South 
Australian parliament. In the interim 
between the departure of Governor 
Young in December 1854 and the 
arrival of Sir Richard McDonnell (q.v.) 
in June 1855, Finniss acted as admin- 
istrator. The bill of 1853 not ac- 
cepted by the British government, and 
a new bill was brought forward in 1855 
providing for two purely elective houses. 
This received the royal assent in 1856. 
Finniss was elected one of the represen- 
tatives for the city of Adelaide and be- 
came the first premier and chief secret- 
ary of South Australia. There were early 
difficulties between the two houses but 
Finniss during the four months his min- 
istry was in session succeeded in passing 
measures to deal with waterworks for 
Adelaide, and the first railway in South 
Australia. He was treasurer in the Han- 
son (q.v.) ministry from June 1858 to 
May i860 and at the new election in that 
year was one of the representatives for 
Mount Barker. In 1864 the South Aus- 
tralian government, desiring to open up 
the Northern Territory, organized a sur- 
vey party under Finniss, giving him in- 
structions to examine the Adelaide River 
and the coastline to the west and east of 
it. Finniss selected a site for the settle- 
ment at the mouth of the Adelaide River 
but his choice was much criticized, he had 
great trouble with his subordinates, and 
was eventually recalled. In 1875 he was 
a member of the forest board and in the 
following year was acting auditor gen- 
eral. He retired from the government 
service in 1881, and spent his leisure in 
preparing an interesting but discursive 
Constitutional History of South Aus- 
tralia which was published in 1886. He 
died on 24 December 1893. Finniss was 
twice married and left a widow, a son 
and two daughters. 

Finniss was a man of varied capacity 


and determined character. A slow and 
somewhat prosy public speaker, he was 
a capable administrator with a high 
sense of duty and excellent judgment. 

B. T. Finniss. The Constitutional History of 
South Australia, p. 248; J. H. Heaton, Australian 
Dictionary of Dates; J. Blacket, History of South 
Australia; A. Grenfell Price, Founders and 
Pioneers of South Australia; South Australian 
Register, 26 December 1893. 

FISHER, Andrew (1862-1938), prime 
minister of Australia, son of Robert 
Fisher, was born at Crosshouse, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on 29 August 1862. He was 
educated at the local school, and as a 
young man worked as a coal-miner. 
Emigrating to Australia he arrived in 
Queensland in 1885, worked as a miner 
for some years, read largely in econo- 
mics and social science, and became a 
union leader. In 1893 he was elected to 
the legislative assembly for Gympic, an 
even-tempered tall young Scotchman, 
full of hopes for social reforms, and 
fully recognizing the power of the forces 
opposed to him. He was secretary for 
railways and public works in the Daw- 
son (q.v.) ministry which lasted only a 
few days in December 1899, and in the 
following year brought in a workers' 
compensation bill which, however, did 
not become law. 

At the first federal election held early 
in 1901 Fisher was elected to the house 
of representatives for Wide Bay, Queens- 
land, and held the seat until his retire- 
ment 15 years later. When Watson 
^q.v.) formed the first labour ministry 
in April 1904, Fisher became minister 
for trade and customs, but Watson was 
defeated less than four months later 
and in 1907 resigned his leadership of 
the party on account of failing health. 
There were men of greater ability than 
Fisher in the ranks of labour, but none 
so safe and dependable, and he was 
elected leader. In November 1908 he 
withdrew his support from Deakin (q.v.) 
and became prime minister and trea- 
surer. He brought in a defence act on 
similar lines to Deakin's, but found, in 
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the then state of parties, that it was almost 
impossible to do really useful work. He 
was displaced by the so-called fusion gov- 
ernment in June 1909, but at the gen- 
eral election* held in April 1910 labour 
for the first time secured a majority of 
the house, and Fisher became prime 
minister and treasurer again. During 
his rather more than three years in office 
much important legislation was passed. 
The Commonwealth bank was inaugur- 
ated, compulsory military training was 
introduced, the transcontinental rail- 
way was begun, maternity allowances 
were brought in, and the Common- 
wealth took over the responsibility of 
the Northern Territory from South 
Australia. These were some of the more 
important of over 100 acts passed and 
few parliaments have had a more pro- 
lific record. In 1911 Fisher represented 
Australia at the Imperial conference and 
was made a privy councillor. He visited 
his birthplace, a remarkable homecom- 
ing for the man who had left as a 
young miner with no apparent prospects 
years before, and returned the hon- 
oured prime minister of a great domin- 
ion. In the June 19x3 general election 
labour lost some seats and Fisher re- 
signed, but after the wartime election 
held in September 1914 he came back 
with a working majority. It was during 
this campaign that he made his famous 
declaration that Australia was prepared 
to spend her “last man and her last 
shilling”. The labour cabinet was not 
entirely a happy family, Fisher began to 
feel the strain, and handed over the 
leadership to W. M. Hughes in October 
1915. He became high commissioner in 
London in January 19x6 and held the 
position until 1921. After a visit to Aus- 
tralia he returned to London and lived 
■quietly until his death on 22 October 
1928. He was survived by five sons and 
one daughter. 

Fisher had no great gifts as an orator. 
He could speak clearly and vigorously, 
he was modest, sincere, hard>vorlking 
and courageous, and he Relieved .that 


the ideals of his party were for the good 
of humanity. At Australia House he was 
a little out of his element, for one thing 
his special gifts did not lie in the direc- 
tion of after-dinner speaking, though he 
did good work in looking after the in- 
terests of the Australian soldiers. His 
greatest value to Australia was the san- 
ity and moderation of his leadership 
from 1910 to 1913. Flushed with success 
at the polls his party might easily have 
gone to extremes in legislation under a 
less stable leader. 

The Age, Melbourne, 23 October 1928; The 
Times, 23 October 1928; C. A. Bernays, Queens- 
land Politics During Sixty Years; H. G. Turner, 
The First Decade of the Australian Common- 
wealth; Who*s Who, 1928, 

FISHER, Sir James Hurtle (c. 1789- 
1875), pioneer, son of James Fisher a 
London architect, was born in 1789 or 
1790. He studied law and practised as a 
solicitor in London from x8xi to 1832. 
In 1836 he was appointed resident com- 
missioner in South Australia, and sailed 
for that colony on die Buffalo in July 
1836 as representative of the South Aus- 
tralian board of commissioners. He 
arrived with Governor Hindmarsh (q.v.) 
on 28 December 1836. Unfortunately 
authority was divided between Hind- 
marsh as governor and Fisher as repre- 
sentative of the commissioners, with 
the powers of neither clearly defined. It 
was a contest between a bluff, honest, 
somewhat tactless man and a shrewd 
lawyer, and the quarrels that ensued 
were not entirely creditable to either. 
There were difficult financial problems 
and Fisher's management of them was 
unsatisfactory, though no doubt he was 
much hampered by the impossibility of 
carrying out his instructions. Hind- 
marsh was recalled and when his suc- 
cessor Gawler (q.v.) arrived on 12 Octo- 
ber 1838 he combined the offices of gov- 
ernor and resident commissioner. Fisher 
then began private practice in the law, 
and was subsequently for some years 
leader of the, bar . at well- 
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known as a painstaking and fighting ad- 
vocate. He was elected first mayor of 
Adelaide in 1840, and between then and 
1853 was five times re-elected to that 
position. He was chosen a member of 
the legislative council in 1853, lost his 
seat at the next election, but was in the 
council again in 1855 as a nominee 
member and was unanimously elected 
speaker. He was elected to the council 
in 1857 under the new constitution and 
•was its president for eight years. He re- 
tired from his profession about i860 and 
from politics in 1865. He lived to be 85, 
retaining his mental faculties to the 
end, and died on s8 January 1875. He 
married and was survived by four sons 
and four daughters. Personally Fisher 
was a man of ready wit, humour and 
courtesy, who filled the positions of 
speaker and president with impartiality 
and distinction. He was knighted in 
i860. 

The South Australiart Advertiser, 29 January 
1875; P. Mcunell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography; A. Grenfell Price, The Foundation 
and Settlement of South Australia. 

FISON, Rev. Lorimer (1835-1907), an- 
thropologist, was born at Barningham, 
Suffolk, on 9 November 1832. His father 
was a prosperous landowner, his mother 
a daughter of the Rev. John Reynolds, 
a woman of ability and personality. 
Fison was sent to a good school at 
Sheffield, proceeded from there to Cam- 
bridge where he read with a tutor be- 
fore becoming a student of Caius College 
in 1855. the following year he went 
to Australia and while at the diggings 
the news of the unexpected death of his 
father led to his conversion to active 
Christianity. He went to Melbourne, 
joined the Methodist church, and after 
some further study at the university of 
Melbourne offered himself for mission- 
ary service in Fiji. He was ordained a 
mmister and sailed for Fiji in 1864. 
His first term as a missionary, which 
lasted for seven years, was very success- 
ful. The Rev. George Brown in an 


article in the Amtralasian Methodist 
Missionaiy Revieio said that Fison was 
“one of the best missionaries whom God 
has ever given to our church’*. His hon- 
esty, kindliness, tact and commonsense 
were appreciated alike by government 
officials, white settlers, and the natives 
themselves. He became much interested 
in Fijian customs and in 1870 was able 
to give Lewis H. Morgan, the well-known 
American ethnologist, some interesting 
information relating to the Tongan and 
Fijian systems of relationship. This was 
incorporated as a supplement to part 
III of Morgan’s Systems of Consanguin- 
ity and Affinity published in 1871. When 
Fison returned to Australia in that year 
he began investigating similar prob- 
lems in connexion with the aborigines. 
This led to his becoming acquainted 
with Alfred William Howitt (q.v.) with 
whom he was aftemards to do such 
valuable work in Australian anthro- 
pology. 

Fison returned to Fiji in 1875 and, 
when the training institution ior natives 
was established, he became its principal. 
He did excellent work and the effects of 
his influence on the Fijians was long 
felt. He published a life of Christ Ai 
Tukutuku Kei Jim and also wrote a 
valuable pamphlet on the native system 
of land tenure in Fiji. This little treatise 
became a classic of its kind and was re- 
printed by the government printer, Fiji, 
more tlian 20 years later. Though so far 
away he continued his study of the Aus- 
tralian aborigines, his preface to Kamil- 
aroi marriage descent and relationships 
in Kamilaroi and Kumai (1880), by 
Lorimer Fison and A. W. Howitt is 
dated Fiji, August 1878. The materials 
for the interesting legends afterwards 
publish^ under the title of Tales from 
Old Fiji /1904), were also collected about 
this time. 

Fison returned to Australia in 1884 
and for most of the remainder of his 
life lived near Melbourne. From 1888 
to 1905 he edited the Spectator and 
made it one of the best Melbourne 
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church papers* At the meeting of the | 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held at Hobart in 1892 
he was pi'esidcnt of the anthropological 
section, and from the chair, with charm- 
ing candour, pointed out that a theory 
of the Kurnai system, which he had 
worked out with infinite pains in Kamil- 
aroi and Kurnai, was “not worth a 
rush“* In 1894 he visited England and 
attended the meeting of the British as- 
sociation at Oxford* There he met Max 
Muller, Professor Tylor and many other 
distinguished scientists. At Cambridge 
he became acquainted with Dr after- 
wards Sir James Frazer who was much 
impressed by his frank and manly 
nature. Fison continued to do a large 
amount of journalistic work and even 
when he was past 70 years of age had to 
work very hard to make a bare living. 
In 1905 he was granted a civil list pen- 
sion of £150 a year by the British gov- 
ernment. He had now become very feeble 
in body though his mind retained its 
keenness. He died on 29 December 1907. 
Before going to Fiji Fison had married 
Jane Thomas of Pembroke, Wales, who 
survived him with two sons and four 
daughters. 

Fison was six feet in height, “a big 
burly man, powerfully and heavily 
built, with a jolly good-humoured face, 
a bluff almost jovial manner, tender- 
hearted but bubbling over with humour, 
on which the remembrance of his cleri- 
cal profession, as well as his deep, abso- 
lutely unaffected piety, perhaps imposed 
a certain restraint”. (Sir James G. Frazer, 
Folk LorCi 1909, p. 172-) He was a great 
missionary, an excellent journalist, and 
with Howitt he did remarkable pioneer 
work on the Australian aborigines which 
carries the respect of all scientists and 
can never be entirely forgotten. 

The Methodist Church of Australasia, Victoria 
and Tasmania, Minutes Seventh Annual Con- 
ference, p. 41; Sir J. G* Frazer, Folk Lore, 1909; 
C. Irving Benson, A Century of Victorian 
Methodism; The Victorian Naturalist, April 
J908, p, 186. „ 


FITCHETT, William Henry (1842- 
1928), author and educationist, the son 
of a schoolmaster, was born in Lincoln- 
shire, England, in 1842. He came with 
his parents to Australia in 1854 and his 
father died soon after. Fitchett first 
worked in a quarry near Geelong, then 
became a jackeroo on a station in 
Queensland, and largely self-educated, 
entered the Methodist ministry in 1866. 
His first charge was at Mortlake, Vic- 
toria, and for 16 years he was a circuit 
minister at Echuca, Bendigo, South 
Yarra and Hawthorn. He continued his 
studies after entering the rainisti'y and 
in 1876 took the degree of B.A. at the 
university of Melbourne. In 1878 he 
moved and carried a resolution at the 
Methodist conference that a committee 
should be appointed to seriously con- 
sider the question of starting a second- 
ary school which would do for girls 
what Wesley College was doing for boys. 
Nothing was done but in the following 
year he became secretary of a new com- 
mittee which, after three years work, 
succeeded in starting the Methodist 
Ladies* College at Hawthorn. The fin- 
ancial difficulties were great but they 
were overcome, Fitchett became the first 
principal and held the position for 46 
years. Under his guidance it developed 
into one of the largest and most success- 
ful girls* schools in Australia. 

Fitchett at this period had already 
entered journalism having during the 
seventies, contributed a regular column 
to the Spectator, the Methodist church 
paper, signed XYZ, Some time later 
he became editor of the Southern 
Cross, a Sunday magazine for the home, 
and held this position until his deatli, 
a period of over 40 years. Articles by 
him appeared in its pages a month 
before he died* But what brought him 
really before the general public was a 
series of articles which were published 
in the Melbourne Argus under the title 
of Deeds that Won the Empire- They 
were collected and published in book 
form in Melbourn(? in 1896. and by Smith 
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Elder and Company, London, in 
1897. The book eventually ran into 35 
■editions and about 250,000 copies were 
5oid. Similiar volumes followed in 
steady succession, Wellington*s Men 
(1900), The Tale of the Great Mutiny 
(1901), Nelson and his Captains (1902), 
Fights for the Flag (1909), How England 
Saved Europe, 4 vols (1909), The Great 
Duke, 2 vols (1911), The Nero World of 
the South (1913). Interspersed with 
these were three volumes of fiction. The 
Commander of the Hirondelle (1904), 
IthurieVs Spear (1906), A Pawn in the 
Game (1908), and four books with a re- 
ligious interest, The Unrealized Logic 
of Religion (1905), Wesley and his Cen- 
tuiy (1906), The Beliefs of Unbelief 
(1908), Where the Higher Criticism Fails 
(1922). Other literary work included the 
editorships of the Australasian Review 
of Reviews, and of Life a popular maga- 
zine, the first number of which appeared 
in 1904. 

These activities were not allowed to 
interfere with his life-work. First and 
foremost he was principal of a great 
school for girls steadily expanding, with 
problems continually arising which re- 
quired his careful attention. His writing 
was done in the early hours of the day 
much of it before breakfast, and the 
Methodist Church as a whole called for 
much interest and thought. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century it was 
split into five sections and many efforts 
were made to bring a union of them 
about In 1895 Fitchett, as president of 
the conference of 1895, organized a pub- 
lic demonstration in favour of the union. 
The question came up again at successive 
yearly conferences, but it was difficult 
to obtain the requisite two-thirds major- 
ity. In 1898 umon was decided upon, 
the necessary act of parliament was 
passed, and at the conference of 1902 
the union was accomplished and Fitchett 
was elected the first president of the 
united church. Another of his interests 
was the public library of Victoria of 
which he was a trustee for 35 years! 


Working until the last month of his life, 
he died after a short illness on 25 May 
1928. He married (1) in 1870 Clara 
Shaw who died in 1915 (2) the widow 
of the Rev. William Williams who sur- 
vived him with five sons and one 
daughter of the first marriage. A brother, 
Dr Frederick Fitchett, C.M.G., was at 
one time attorney-general of New Zea- 
land, and another brother, Dr Alfred 
Fitchett, was dean of Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

Fitchett's versatility was remarkable. 
He was an excellent debater and leader 
at church conferences, a preacher of ex- 
traordinary ability with a special ap- 
peal to young people, a successful ad- 
ministrator of a great girls’ school from 
its inception to the time when it had a 
roll of over 700 pupils, a first-rate man 
of business, a capable editor of different 
types of magazines, and a competent 
writer of stones like the Commander of 
the Hirondelle* His books on religion 
arc interesting though Where the 
Higher Criticism Fails, written away 
from his library, is one of his least worthy 
books, Wesley and his Centuiy is, how- 
ever, an able piece of work which be- 
came a text-book in the leading Metho- 
dist theological colleges in the United 
States of America. He had the faults of 
a man who writes too quickly, but he 
made a well-deserved reputation as a 
great man in his church, and in his 
own way he was an almost incomparable 
journalist and popular historian. 

The Southern Cross, 8 June 1928; The Herald^ 
Melbourne, 26 May 1928; The Argus, Melbourne, 
26 May 1928; C. Irving Benson, A Cetitury of 
Victorian Methodism; The Spectator, 30 May 
1928; W. H. Fitchett, 40 Years at the Methodist 
Ladies* College, 

FITZGERALD, Robert David (1830- 
1892), writer on orchids, son of Robert 
David FitzGerald, a banker, was born at 
Tralee, Ireland, on 30 November 1830. 
When a boy he became interested in 
ornithology, continued his study of it 
while doing a civil engineering course at 
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Queen’s College, Cork, and became a 
good taxidermist. He emigrated to Syd- 
ney in 1856, and in August o£ that year 
joined the staff of the lands department. 
In 1864 while on a trip to Wallis Lake 
he became much interested in the 
orchids he found on its shores. He began 
studying them, received some assistance 
from William Carron of the botanic 
gardens, Sydney, and later on had some 
correspondence with Darwin. Several 
references to FitzGerald will be found in 
the second edition of Darwin’s book on 
the fertilization of orchids. FitzGerald 
became deputy surveyor-general in 
1873, and while in this position suc- 
ceeded in having permanently reserved 
for the public the areas fronting the 
Katoomba, Leura, and Wentworth Falls 
in the Blue Mountains, and reservations 
were also made in other parts of the 
country. 

In 1875 FitzGerald published the first 
part of his great book on Australian 
Orchids. Other parts were issued at in- 
tervals and the first volume was pub- 
lished in 1882 and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Charles Darwin. In the first part 
the illustrations were in monochrome 
drawn by FitzGerald, but in the second 
part they began to be coloured. The in- 
tention was merely to reproduce the 
originals in facsimile, but FitzGerald had 
an artist’s eye for colour and the illus- 
trations are beautifully done. They 
were drawn in the spare time of a busy 
public servant in a growing department, 
but in 1884 the passing of the crown 
lands act led to the work of his depart- 
ment being decentralized. Fifteen dis- 
trict offices were created and, on a com- 
mission being appointed, of which Fitz- 
Gerald was a member, to inquire into 
the conduct of the department at Syd- 
ney, it was found necessary to retire a 
large number of senior officers. This in- 
quiry was a cause of great worry to Fitz- 
Gerald, his own health became affected, 
and he retired on a pension in 1887. He 
continued working on his book until 
his death at Huritcr’s Hill, Sydney, on 


12 August 1892. He married Emily 
Hunt and was survived by three sons 
and three daughters. His grandson, 
Robert David FitzGerald, born in 1902 
became a well-known Australian poet. 
At the time of FitzGerald’s death four 
parts of his second volume had been 
published and a fifth was in prepara- 
tion. This was completed by Henry 
Deane (q.v.) and Arthur J. Stopps, the 
lithographer of many of the earlier 
plates. 

FitzGerald was an amiable and versa- 
tile man, an excellent departmental 
officer, a surveyor, civil engineer, geo- 
logist, ornithologist and botanist of 
great ability. He will always be remem- 
bered for his great work on Australian 
orchids, and is commemorated in the 
following spQciesiSarcochilus Fitzger- 
aldij Dracophyllum Fiizgeraldi, and 
Eugenia FiizgeraldL 

The Sydney Mail, 3 September 189s; Mrs C. A. 
Messmer. The 7 ^ictorian Naturalist, April 1932; 
J. H. Maiden, Journal and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales, vol. XLII, 
p. 102: Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, vol. XXI, p. 827; private 
infovmation. 

FITZGERALD, Sir Thomas Naghten 
(1838-1908), surgeon, son of John Fitz- 
Gerald of Trinity College, Dublin, was 
born at Tullamore, Ireland, on 1 Aug- 
ust 1838. He was educated at St Mary’s 
College, Kingston, and studied for the 
medical profession at Mercer’s hospital, 
Dublin. He passed his examination for 
licentiate of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Ireland, in 1857 and in the fol- 
lowing year went to Australia. He 
arrived in Melbourne on 7 July and 
shortly afterwards was appointed house 
surgeon to the Melbourne hospital. In 
i860 he began to practise in Lonsdale- 
street, where he afterwards established a 
private hospital, and in the same year 
he was elected full surgeon to the MeL 
bourne hospital, a position , he held for 
over 40 ;years; His reputation ' as a sur- 
geon, grew steadily apd it eveptually 
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spread all over Australia. He was rapid, 
resourceful and successful in the opera- 
tions that were possible at that period, 
and invented original methods such as 
the subcutaneous introduction of gold 
wire in cases of inguinal hernia and frac- 
tured patella, special appliances in 
operating for cleft palate, and an origi- 
nal method in the operation for talipes. 
To his dexterity as an operator was 
joined remarkable skill in diagnosis, it 
seemed almost to be an extra sense and 
he could describe the position of frag- 
ments of a fracture as though he could 
see it in an X-ray skiagraph. In 1884 
FitzGerald visited Ireland and obtained 
the diploma of fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. He was twice president 
of the Medical Society of Victoria, and 
in 1889 was elected president of the Aus- 
tralasian medical congress. In 1900 he 
went to the South African war as a con- 
sultant surgeon to the Imperial forces. 
An account of his visit was published in 
the Intercolonial Medical Journal of 
Australasia for December 1900. Soon 
after his return FitzGerald relinquished 
much of his private practice and retired 
from hospital work. His health began to 
fail and a voyage to Eiu'ope gave him 
little benefit. He died at sea while on a 
voyage to Cairns, Queensland, on 8 July 
1908. He married Margaret, daughter 
of James Robertson, who predeceased 
him, and was survived by three daugh- 
ters. He was knighted in 1897; C.B. 1900. 

FitzGerald was slightly below medium 
height with a fine head and natural dig- 
nity of manner. Though a man of grpt 
rapidity of thought he was not expansive 
in conversation, and his pupils learned 
more from what he did than from what 
he said. He was extremely active, played 
tennis regularly until late in life, and 
did much riding and driving. Under the 
name of T. Naghteu he bred and raced 
horses with some success. His surgical 
life covered a period in which the arts 
of surgery and medicine were revolution- 
ized, In an interesting presidential ad- 
dress to the Medical Society of Victoria 


delivered in January 1900, FitzGerald 
reviewed some of the changes that had 
occurred in the previous 40 years. “Will 
such a difl'ercnce e\'er re-occur'*, he said, 
“Shall we ever again go through such a 
period of unlearning, such a period of 
relinquishing beliefs, of learning that 
almost all those remedies in which we 
at one time had so much faith, were in 
reality delusions, more harmful than 
beneficial." In his own branch he felt 
that it was “not until 1874, about 10 
years after Lister had commenced his 
experiments, that things began to wake 
up in operative surgery ... In some 
respects, perhaps no art or science has 
had so much to unlearn as ours". It was 
possibly his recognition of this that 
helped to make FitzGci'ald so great a 
surgeon. Though he had made a reputa- 
tion at an early age and had gained 
some renown for methods he had him- 
self introduced, he refused to get into 
a rut, and kept abi'east of all the ad- 
vances in surgical knowledge. At the 
time of his death two old friends and 
pupils (Sir) H, B. Allen (q.v.) and (Sir) 
G. A, Syme (q.v.) wrote appreciations of 
him and his work in which both speak 
of him as “a genius”. 

Intercolonial Medical Journal, 1908, p. 379, 1900, 
pp. 1, 319; The Lancet, 18 July 1908; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 10 July 1908; The Cyclopedia of 
Victoriat 1903; The Australasian Medical Gazette, 
August, 1908, p. 428. 

FITZGIBBON, Edmond Gerald (1825- 
1905), administrator, third son of Gib- 
bon Carew FitzGibbon, a descendant of 
the White Knight, was born at Cork, 
Ireland, in 1825. When about five years 
old he was taken to London where he 
was educated privately; he never went 
to a school. He was employed by a com- 
mittee of the privy council on education, 
and at one time couLcmplatcd entering 
the Anglican ministry. He emigrated to 
Australia in 1852 and spent about a 
year on the diggings, but coming to 
Melbourne to meet a brother, he 
obtained a position as proof reader of 
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the papers of the legislative council. In 
1854 he entered the office of the Mel- 
bourne city council and in 1856 became 
acting town clerk. The mayor, J. T. 
Smith (q.v.), was anxious that John Rae 
(q.v.) of Sydney should be the new town 
clerk, but it was decided that the posi- 
tion should be given to FitzGibbon, and 
he held it with great ability for 35 years. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in i860, but never practised. His 
legal knowledge, however, proved use- 
ful in the framing of regulations, and 
he twice appeared at the bar of parlia- 
ment to argue for bills in which the city 
council was interested. In the early years 
of the Victorian constitution the par- 
liamentary machine worked badly, and 
in 1872 FitzGibbon i^ublished a pamph- 
let, Government by Comrnittee, which 
was followed in 1875 by Parliamentary 
Reform, aimed to defeat the party 
wrangling of the period. In 1876 he 
visited Europe and prepared a report on 
sewerage, tramways, markets, water and 
gas supply, which was also published as 
a pamphlet. He had early impressed his 
personality on the councillors and one 
writer of the period summed up the 
position in a couplet ** 0 £ power I shall 
demand the lion’s share. I’ll be FitzGib- 
bon; you can be the mayor”. FitzGibbon 
in fact did not hesitate to rise from his 
chair and courteously set the council 
right if he found it straying on to a 
wrong track. In 1879 at the time of the 
parliamentary deadlock FitzGibbon pub- 
lished another pamphlet What Next? 
and tried to supply the answer with a 
plan for the two houses sitting together. 
In 1891 when the Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Board of Works was constituted 
FitzGibbon was appointed chairman for 
a period of four years, and in spite of 
his advanced age, he was reappointed 
for the same term on three occasions. 
In 1904 he was involved in a carriage 
accident from the efiEects of which he 
never completely recovered; though he 
continued to carry on his work until a 


few weeks before his death in the early 
hours of 12 December 1905. He married 
in 1873 Sarah, daughter of Richard Daw- 
son, who died in 1899. He was survived 
by five sons. In addition to the pamph- 
lets mentioned, FitzGibbon published 
in 1884 a reply to the theories of Henry 
George, Essence of '*Progress and Pov- 
erty’*, and in 1893 appeared Party Gov- 
ernment and Suggestions for Better, 
FitzGibbon was a fluent speaker with 
a masterful personality, which mellow^ed 
as he grew older. He was an excellent 
town clerk and set a standard of abso- 
lute integrity in municipal government. 
Though criticized as chairman of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works by a section of the press in Mel- 
bourne, his work was of great value 
especially in regard to the prevention of 
the alienation of land in the watersheds. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1892. There 
is a statue to his memory in the St Kilda- 
road, Melbourne. 

The Argtis, Melbourne, 12 December 1905, 15 
May 1945; The Age, Melbourne, 13 December 
1905; Cyclopedia of Victoria, 1903; DebretVs 
Peerage, etc., 1905; E. Finn, The Chronicles 
of Early Melbourne, p. 318. 

FITZROY, Sir Charles Augustus (1796- 
1858), governor of New South Wales, 
son of General Lord Charles Fitzroy, 
second son of the third Duke of Grafton, 
was born on 10 May 1796. He entered 
the army and was gazetted lieutenant in 
1812 and captain in 1820. He was pro- 
moted lieutenant-colonel in 1825 and 
made deputy adjutant-general at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Returning to Eng- 
land he was elected to the house of 
commons in 1831. He retired from the 
army, was knighted in 1837, and in the 
same year appointed lieutenant-governor 
of Prince Edward Island; Four years 
later he became governor and com- 
mander-in-chief of the Leeward Islands. 
In 1845 he was appointed governor of 
New South Wales. His predecessor Sir 
George Gipps (q.v.) had been.’ a strong 
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governor who had incurred the enmity 

01 many of the colonists. It is not un- 
likely that one of the reasons for the 
appointment of Fitzroy was that he was 
likely to be more conciliatory in his 
methods. 

Fitzroy, who had married in 1820 
Lady Mary Lennox, daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Richmond, arrived at 
Sydney with his wife and son George on 

2 August 1846. Another son and a 
daughter arrived later. Almost immedi- 
ately he was asked to use his influence 
to procure the disallowance of an act of 
the Tasmanian legislature imposing a 
duty of 15 per cent on products im- 
ported from New South Wales. Fitzroy 
brought before the British government 
the advisability of some superior func- 
tionary being appointed, to whom all 
measures passed by local legislatures 
should be referred before being assented 
to. In the long discussion over the separ- 
ation of the Port Phillip district, Fitz- 
roy showed tact and himself favoured 
bi-camcral legislatures for the new con- 
stitutions. The necessity of some kind 
of a federation between the various 
colonies was recognized, and as a step 
towards this Fitzroy was given a com- 
mission in 1850 appointing him gover- 
nor-general of the Australian colonics. 
Durixig his governorship great strides 
were made in the development of New 
South Wales. Transportation of convicts 
ceased, a university was founded at Syd- 
ney, a branch of the royal mint was 
established and responsible government 
was granted. Fitzroy terminated his 
governorship on 17 January 1855. The 
legislative council passed a complimen- 
tary farewell address, but it was not 
carried unanimously. In December 1847 
his wife had died as the result of a car- 
riage accident, and the subsequent con- 
duct of Fitzroy and his two sons caused 
some scandal. When the address was 
brought forward Dr Lang (q.v.) moved 
an amendment stating that Fitzroy's ad- 
ministration had been ‘*a uniform con- 


spiracy against the rights of the people*' 
and ending with a statement *hhat the 
moral influence which has emanated 
from government house during his ex- 
cellency's term of office has been deleteri- 
ous and baneful in the highest degree". 
Lang obtained only five supporters, but 
they included Charles Gowper (q.v.) and 
Henry Parkes (q.v.). After Fitzroy’s re- 
turn to England he married Margaret 
Gordon in December 1855. He died at 
London on 16 February 1858. He was 
created K.C.B. in 1854. 

Whatever faults there may have been 
in Fitzroy's character, he was an im- 
partial administrator who took much 
pain in making himself acquainted with 
the outlying parts of the colony. He was 
tactful and industrious, not afraid to 
accept responsibility when it was neces- 
sary, and generally bore his part well in 
a period of many transitions, 

F. Watson, Introductions to vols XXV and 
XXVI, Historical Records oj Axistmlia, ser. I, 
and disp«alches therein; The Official History of 
Naif Sovili Wales; P, Mennell, The Dictionary 
of Australasian Jiiography; The GentlemaWs 
Magaiine, 1H58, vol. I, p. 449. 

FLEMING, Sir Valentine (1809-1884),. 
chief justice of Tasmania, was the son 
of Captain Valentine Fleming and his 
wife Catherine, daugluer of John Hunter 
Gowan. He was born at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, Leicestershire, England, in 1809 
and was educated at Trinity College,. 
Dublin, where he graduated with hon- 
ours in 1834. He was called to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn in 1838 and was appointed 
commissioner of insolvent debtors, 
Hobart, in 1841. He became solicitor- 
general in 1844, attornc^y-general in 1848,. 
and chief justice of the supreme court 
of Tasmania in 1854. He retired on a 
pension of £1000 a year at the end of 
1869 but was acting chief justice from 
1872 to 1874, and Irom Maich to May 
1874 administered the government. He 
died in England on 25 October 1884. 
He married (1) Elizabeth Oke, daughter 
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of Charles Buckland, and (2) Fanny 
Maria, daughter of William Seccombe, 
who survived him. He was knighted in 
1856. 

The Times, s8 October 1884; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; J. Fenton, 

A History of Tasmania; Debrett*s Peerage, etc., 
1884. 

FLETCHER, Joseph James (1850-1926), 
biologist, was born at Auckland, New 
Zealand, in 1850. His father, the Rev. 
Joseph Horner Fletcher (1823-1890), a 
Methodist clergyman, came to Australia 
early in 1861, and, after a term of four 
years in Queensland, went to Sydney to 
become principal of Newington College, 
from 1865 to 1887. From this school his 
son went to the university of Sydney 
and graduated B.A. in 1870 and M.A. in 
1876. Between these years he was a 
master at Wesley College, Melbourne, 
under Professor M. H. Irving (q.v.), in 
1876 resigned this position and went to 
London, where he studied biology at a 
very inspiring period and took his B.Sc. 
degree at London university in 1879. In 
1881 he decided to return to Australia, 
and, before leaving England, prepared 
a Catalogue of Papers and Works relat- 
ing to the Mammalian orders^ Marsupi- 
alia and Monotremata, which was pub- 
lished in Sydney soon after his arrival in 
1881. There were no openings for 
young scientists in Sydney at this period, 
so Fletcher joined the staff of Newing- 
ton College where his father was still 
principal. He was four years at the school 
and was a successful teacher, encourag- 
ing his pupils to find out things for 
themselves instead of merely trying to 
remember what their teacher had told 
them. During this period he joined the 
Linnean Society of New South Wales, 
met Sir William Macleay (q.v.), and in 
1885 was given the position of director 
and librarian of the society. This title 
was afterwards changed to secretary. He 
entered on his duties on i January 1886 
and for over 33 years devoted his life to , 


the service of the society. During this 
period he edited 33 volumes of Proceed- 
ings with the greatest care. He also pub- 
lished in 1892 a selection of Sermons, 
Addresses and Essays by his father, with 
a biographical sketch, and in 1893 edited 
The Macleay Memorial Volume, for 
which he wrote an excellent memoir of 
Macleay. He had done some very good 
research work in connexion with the 
embryology of the marsupials, and on 
Australian earthworms. Later he 
took up the amphibia, on which he 
eventually became an authority. In Janu- 
ary 1900 he was president of the bio- 
logy section at the meeting of the Aus- 
tralasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and chose for the sub- 
ject of his address “The Rise and early 
Progress of our Knowledge of the Aus- 
tralian Fauna“, a work of much value to 
all interested in the history of research 
in the natural history of Australia. In 
addition to being secretary of the Lin- 
nean Society and editor of its Proceed- 
ings, Fletcher was an executor of Mac- 
leay's will and he had much work in 
carrying out the provisions of it as fin- 
ancial and legal difficulties arose in con- 
nexion with the appointment of a 
bacteriologist and the foundation of the 
research fellowships. In later years he 
gave more and more time to botany, and 
did important work on acacias, grevilleas 
and Loranthaceae. On 31 March 1919 he 
resigned his position as secretary to the 
Linnean Society and was elected presi- 
dent in 1920 and 1921. His address on 
“The Society’s Heritage from the Mac- 
leays”, a very interesting record, oc- 
cupies nearly 70 pages in volume 
XLV of the Proceedings. After an acci- 
dent in 1922 he was much confined to 
his home for the remainder of his life. 
He overhauled and completed the ar- 
ranging and labelling of his own zoo- 
logical collection in 1923 before pre- 
senting it tp , the Australian museum, 
and died suddenly on; x.5 May. 1926, 
leaivmg . a widd;^. the 
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Clarke Memorial Medal by the Royal 
Society of New South Wales in igsi. 

Sir W. Baldwin Spencer, The Proccedhjgs of 
the IMviean Society of Nexe South Wales, vol. 
LII. p. XXXIII; ibid, p. V; The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 17 May 1926, 

FLINDERS, Maithew (1774-1814), cap- 
lain in the navy, discoverer, was born 
at Donington, Lincolnshire, England, on 
16 March 1774. His father Matthew 
Flinders was a surgeon and a son of a 
surgeon, his mother's name was origin- 
ally Susannah Ward. He was educated 
at the free school at Donington, which 
had been founded and endowed by 
Thomas Cowley in 1718, and at the 
Horbling Grammar School. In October 
3789 he entered the royal navy having- 
been in his own words, “induced to go 
to sea against the wishes of my friends 
from reading Robinson Crusoe”, One 
friend who tried to restrain him was his 
uncle, John Flinders, who had himself 
been 1 1 years in the navy without 
having reached the rank of lieutenant. 
He concluded his letter of advice by 
saying that if the boy did decide to join 
he should study Euclid and the books 
on navigation of John Robertson and 
Hamilton Moore. It is probable that 
Flinders's early study of these books 
helped to make him the excellent car- 
tographer he subsequently became. Flin- 
ders joined his first vessel, the Alert, in 
October 1789, from her was transferred 
to the Scipio, and in July 1790 he be- 
came a midshipman on the Bellerophon. 
In 1791 with his captain's concurrence he 
joined the Providence as midshipman, 
and served under Captain William Bligh 
(q.v.) who was making his second expe- 
dition to the South Seas. One of the ob- 
jects of the expedition was to obtain 
breadfruit-trees for the West Indies, 
which was successfully accomplished in 
January 1793. Flinders had opportuni- 
ties dining ihis voyage of preparing 
charts and making astronomical observa- 
tions, and generally fitting himself for 
the tasks he was to undertake later on. 


On his return he reported himself to his 
former chief. Captain Pasley, on the 
Bellerophon, and rejoined her. On her 
he took part in the naval battle fought 
off Brest on 1 June 1794, generally 
known in history as the glorious First of 
June. Flinders kept a diary and wrote 
in it a full and interesting account of 
this battle. He was never afterwards in 
action; his work was to lie in other 
directions. 

In February 1794 Captain John Hun- 
ter (q.v.) was appointed governor of the 
infant settlement at Port Jackson. He 
sailed in February 1795 on the Reliance, 
and Flinders was on board as a mid- 
shipman. On the same vessel was George 
Bass (q.v.) as surgeon, another Lincoln- 
shire man, with whom he became very 
friendly. Both were interested in mari- 
time discovery, and soon after their ar- 
rival in Sydney began an exploring ex- 
pedition along the coast and up George’s 
River in a small boat called the Torn 
Thumb, The Reliance sailed for Norfolk 
Island in January 1796, and, when she 
returned in March, the two men, accom- 
2Danicd by a boy, made a second survey 
of the coast south of Sydney. They had 
bad weather and nearly went down in a 
gale, but found the entrance of Port 
Hacking and were back in Sydney nine 
days after their start. Flinders next went 
on the Reliance to Caj^e Town to obtain 
stock for the settlement, and as it was 
found on her return that the vessel was 
badly in need of repairs he had to re- 
main on board, while Bass on 3 Decem- 
ber 1797 went off on the voyage during 
which he discovered Bass Strait. In Feb- 
ruary 1798 the schooner Francis was sent 
by Hunter to rescue some sailors who 
had been wrecked on the Furneaux 
Islands, sonic 15 months before. sent 
in the schooner", said Hunter in a dis- 
patch, “I^ieiucnant Flinders of the Re- 
liance (a young man well qualified) in 
order to give him an oj^portunity of 
making what observations he could 
amongst those islands.” Flinders was 
then barely 24 years of age. He was away 
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about five weeks, having discovered the 
Kent group and made a most interest- 
ing record of the bird and animal life 
found on the various islands. He also 
observed the strong set of the current 
westward which made him strongly sus- 
pect that a strait existed, but the terms 
of his commission did not allow him to 
investigate further. On his return 
to Sydney he discussed this with 
Bass who had just completed his famous 
voyage in a whaleboat which had prac- 
tically settled the question, but it was 
not until September that the friends had 
an opportunity of putting it beyond all 
doubt. Hunter then gave Flinders com- 
mand of the Norfolk, a leaky 35-ton 
sloop. Flinders and Bass were not in- 
clined to grumble, they gladly received 
their commission “to sail beyond Fur- 
neaux Islands, and, should a strait be 
found, pass through it, and return by 
the south end of Van Diemen*s Land”. 
They started at daylight on 7 October 
1798, and, having discovered Port Dal- 
rymple, sailed through Bass Strait and 
round Tasmania, arriving at Sydney 
again on 13 January 1799. During the 
voyage much of the coast was surveyed 
for the first time, and Flinders's notes 
range from how best to bring a ship to 
anchorage in Twofold Bay, to an ac- 
count of meeting Tasmanian aborigines. 
The discovery of Bass Strait, for so it was 
named after their return, was most im- 
portant for it meant a considerable sav- 
ing in the duration of ships' voyages 
from England. Flinders's next voyage 
along the southern coast of Queensland 
did not have important results, and in 
March 1800 he went back to England 
in the Reliance y now in a very leaky 
condition. He had been a midshipman 
when he left five years before and was 
now a lieutenant. His work was being 
recognized among the scientists of his 
time, and he had come especially under 
the notice of Sir Joseph Banks (q.v.). 
He dedicated to him his Observations 
on the Coasts of Van Diemen's Land, 
on Bass's Strait, etc,, which was published 


in 1801. He also wrote to Banks offering 
to explore minutely the whole of the 
coasts of Australia, provided that the 
government would give him a proper 
ship. Banks used his influence and Earl 
Spencer the first lord of the admiralty 
was symi^athetic. On 25 January 1801 
Flinders was given command of a 334- 
ton sloop the Investigator, and on 16 
February^ he was promoted to the rank 
of commander. Unfortunately the ship 
was an old one and she had not been 
long at sea before she became very leaky. 
She was, however, well stored and Flin- 
ders had a specially selected crew of 83. 
Attached to the expedition were Robert 
Brown (q.v.) as naturalist, Ferdinand 
Bauer (q.v.) botanical draftsman, and 
William Westall (q.v.) landscape and 
figure draftsman. It is pleasing to know 
that though England and France were 
then at war, the French minister of 
marine and colonies issued a passport 
to Flinders, and, as the Investigator 
was on a voyage of discovery which would 
extend human knowledge, French offi- 
cers were commanded not to interfere 
with the ship, but on the contrary to 
assist it if necessary. On 17 April 1801, 
Flinders was married to Ann Chappell, 
and hoped that his wife would be al- 
lowed to accompany him on his voyage, 
but the lords of the admiralty would 
not agree and he was reluctantly obliged 
to leave her in England. He did not 
receive his sailing orders until 17 July, 
and it was not until 6 December that he 
sighted Australia. He immediately be- 
gan making a complete survey of the 
southern coast. Others had been before 
him as far as a point near the line divid- 
ing Western from South Australia, but 
no one had done the work so carefully 
as he was to do it. From this point he 
was the first to record the outline of the 
coast and the map is now strewn with 
the names of people associated with 
the expedition from the first lord of 
the admiralty downwards. When the 
well-known names gave out he was able 
to use place names from his native Lin- 
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colnshire. He explored Spencer’s Gull 
and the Gulf of St Vincent and a few 
days later, on 8 April 1802, a sail was 
seen on the horizon. It proved to be Le 
Geographe, under the command of Cap- 
tain Nicolas Baudin, part of a scientific 
expedition sent out by the French govern- 
ment. The vessels hailed each other and 
Flinders had a boat hoisted out, and, 
accompanied by Brown who was a good 
French scholar, called on the French 
captain. They had an amicable inter- 
view and Flinders breakfasted with 
Baudin next morning. A few days later 
Baudin went to Kangaroo Island and 
Flinders continued his survey of the 
coast. His actual discovery work on this 
coast had been completed. Baudin had 
done the work from the mouth of the 
Murray eastward to Cape Banks, and 
Captain Grant (q»v.) in the Lady Nelson 
had followed the coast farther eastward 
until the turn towards Port Phillip. 
Flinders, continuing on his course in 
bad weather, found it prudent to keep 
well to the south and came upon King 
Island, which, however, had been dis- 
covered previously. With better weather 
he headed for the coast again, and on 26 
April 1802 came to Port Phillip and con- 
gratulated himself on a new discovery, 
only to find on reaching Sydney that it 
had been discovered 10 weeks before 
by Lieutenant John Murray (q.v.) who 
had succeeded Grant on the Lady Nelson. 
Flinders carefully examined Port Phil- 
lip, but his stores were running low and 
in a few days he left for Sydney. He 
arrived on 9 May having completed one 
of the most important voyages of dis- 
covery in the history of Australia. More- 
over he landed his crew in perfect 
health, a remarkable record in the days 
when scurvy was so great a scourge. 

Flinders wasted no time before con- 
tinuing his explorations, A few weeks 
were spent in refitting the Investigator, 
and on 22 July he journeyed north mak- 
ing many discoveries as he went. He 
passed through Torres Strait and skirted 
the coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 


and, though his vessel was getting into a 
bad condition, he decided that there 
would be no more risk in continuing 
than in retracing his path. He eventually 
circumnavigated Australia and arrived 
at Port Jackson on 9 June 1803. His 
ship by now was in so bad a state that 
had they met with one severe gale it 
must have foundered. Another vessel had 
to be found and of those available the 
Porpoise appeared to be the best. She 
was not really a sound ship for explora- 
tion purposes, and it was decided that 
she should go to England with Flinders 
as a passenger, so that he might put his 
charts and journals before the admiralty 
and endeavour to obtain another more 
suitable vessel. On 17 August 1803 the 
Porpoise was wrecked about 740 miles 
north of Sydney. Ninety-four survivors 
were cast upon a small island little more 
than a sandbank. Fortunately a large 
amount of the stores was rescued, and it 
was decided that Flinders should take the 
largest boat available and go to Sydney 
for assistance. He started on 25 August 
and on his arrival the captain of the 
Rolla which was bound for China agreed 
to call at the island and take some of 
the survivors to Canton. The Francis 
was also sent to bring the remainder 
back to Sydney. Flinders took command 
of the Cumberland, a schooner of only 
29 tons, so that he might sail for Lon- 
don with his charts and papers. Flin- 
ders was joyfully received on his arrival 
at the island, and with a crew of 10 
he parted from the other relieving ships 
on 11 October and set out on his long 
cruise of 15,000 miles. He sailed through 
Torres Strait across the north of Aus- 
tralia and then south-west for the Cape 
of Good Hope. The little ship leaked 
badly and on 6 December 1803 he found 
that the only prudent course was to 
make for Ile-de-France (Mauritius). On 
his arrival he discovered that war had 
again broken out between England and 
France, but he had a passport which 
had been made out by the first consul 
and the king of England and hoped 
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that all would be well. General Decaen, 
however, as governor of the island was 
not unnaturally suspicious, and first put 
Flinders under guard and then closely 
questioned him. Flinders unfortunately 
became affronted and declined to accept 
an invitation to dine with the governor 
and his wife. It is not improbable that 
if Flinders had accepted the invitation 
and talked the position over with the 
governor, his detention might have been 
short. As Flinders was so uncompromis- 
ing, if not indeed even arrogant, General 
Decaen referred the matter to the French 
government which meant a probable 
delay of about 12 months. 

Flinders was kept in close confine- 
ment at first and his health suffered, but 
on being transferred to what was known 
as the Garden Prison, a large house 
standing in two acres of ground, it im- 
proved again. No word was received 
from France, Napoleon had become em- 
peror and Flinders's case was probably 
overlooked. He busied himself with im- 
proving his Latin, playing the flute, mak- 
ing a fair copy of the log of the Investi-^ 
gator, walking, and playing billiards. 
He received much courtesy from visiting 
French officers, and in August 1805 he 
was informed that if he wished he could 
live in the interior of the island. A 
home was found for him in the house of 
Madame D'Arifat at Wilhelm's Plains. 
He gave his parole that he would not go 
more than two leagues from his house, 
and conditions were made as pleasant as 
was possible for a man who was virtually 
a prisoner of war. He became friendly 
with his neighbours, was treated with 
kindness and courtesy, and having been 
given access to his papers, wrote the his- 
tory of his voyages. Many efforts were 
made to bring about his release. A liter- 
ary and philosophical society on the 
island addressed a memorial to the Insti- 
tute of France with this object. The 
governor-general of India made a re- 
quest to Decaen that Flinders might be 
released and allowed to gp to India, and 
Rear-Admiral Sir Edward Pellew tried 


to have him exchanged for a French offi- 
cer. The truth may have been that De- 
caen was afraid that Flinders had learned 
too much about the condition of the de- 
fences of the island, and that if he were 
released a British expedition would have 
been sent to capture it. Even when he 
received in July 1807, what was prac- 
tically an order of release, he decided as 
a matter of expediency for the good of 
his country, that he should postpone 
the carrying out of the order. Flinders 
might possibly have escaped but he 
would not break his parole, and his cap- 
tivity dragged on. In June 1809 the 
British Fleet began to blockade the 
island, and early in the following year 
Decaen recognized that he could not 
hope to hold it much longer. Mr Hugh 
Hope was sent by the governor-general 
of India to negotiate for the exchange of 
prisoners, and on 15 March 1810 Flinders 
received a letter from him informing 
him that the governor had agreed to 
his being liberated. On 7 June he signed 
a parole agreeing not to act in any cap- 
acity against France during the war, his 
sword was given him, and on 13 June 
he sailed for India. He had been a cap- 
tive for a little under six and a half 
years. A few days later he was tranferred 
to the Otter which was going to Cape- 
town, where he was delayed for some 
weeks. He arrived in England on 23 
October 1810, after being away nine 
years and three months, and had an 
affecting reunion with his wife, who 
came up to London to meet him. 

Flinders was well received in England. 
Banks gave a dinner in his honour, 
Bligh took him to see the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards William IV, but he 
was anxious to get on with his charts, 
which are monuments of his unremitting 
care and knowledge. He completed the 
text of A Voyage to Terra Australis, 
but his health was failing towards the 
end of 1813, and he lived only long 
enough to see the book through the 
press. The first copy arrived on 18 July 
1814, the day berore he died, his wife 
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placed it on the bed beside him, but he 
was not conscious of it. He died on 19 
July 1814 at 14 London-street, Fitzroy 
Square, London, and was buried in the 
graveyard of St James, Hampstead Road. 
His ^ave is not now traceable. He was 
only 40 years of age, but the hardships 
of his voyages and the anxieties of his 
captivity, had made an old man of him. 
When he was 39 his wife wrote to a 
friend that he looked 70. He was 5 feet 
6 inches in height, spare of frame, but 
well-proportioned. He had bright eyes 
and a commanding, almost stern look, 
which could not disguise the real kindli- 
ness of his character. One of the first 
things he did on his return was to pro- 
cure tlie release of some French prisoners 
of war connected with families who had 
shown him kindness in his own captivity. 
He took great care of his men and their 
health, and, though he immortalized 
many of his friends by giving their 
names to geographical features of the 
coast, he never named anything after 
himself. He was the first to systematically 
use the name Australia, and after the 
publication of his book, the name was 
gradually adopted, although New Hol- 
land was sometimes used up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. He was 
a ^eat seaman who successfully brought 
ships home that were utterly unsea- 
worthy, and was one of the ^eat car- 
tographers and discoverers of the world. 
When he died the applications of Banks 
and others for a special pension for the 
widow and the daughter that had been 
born in 1812 were refused. Mrs Flinders 
received no more than the trifling pen- 
sion of a post-captain’s widow until she 
died in 1852. In 1853 the governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria, not 
being aware of her death, each voted a 
pension of £100 a year to her with re- 
version to her daughter, Mrs Petrie. In 
her letter of thanks, Mrs Petrie expressed 
her extreme gratification that the pen- 
sion would enable her “to educate my 
young son in a manner worthy of the 
name he bears J^atthew Flinders”. That 


son became Professor Sir William Mat- 
thew Flinders Petrie (1853-1942) the dis- 
tinguished Egyqjtologist. In 1877 Mrs 
Petrie presented the manuscript of her 
father’s Narrative of an Expedition to 
Furncaux Islands to the public library 
of Victoria, and Professor Flinders Petrie 
also presented other valuable manu- 
scripts relating to his grandfather to the 
same institution. The Mitchell Library 
at Sydney has a most important collec- 
tion 9f Flinders’s manuscripts, including 
two of the three volumes of the log of 
the Investigator, his private diary from 
December 1803 to July 1814, and four 
letter-books 1801-14. Most of these 
manuscripts were presented by Pro- 
fessor Sir W. M. Flinders Petrie. In 
addition to Flinders’s two published 
books he wrote a valuable paper “Obser- 
vations on the Marine Barometer” which 
was published in the Philosophical 
Transaciiom of the Royal Society in 
1806. There are three statues of Flinders 
in Australia. One by W. R. Colton, R,A., 
stands at the west end of the Mitchell 
Librai7, Sydney, another by C. Web 
Gilbert is alongside St Paul’s Cathedral, 
Melbourne, the third is in North Ter- 
race, Adelaide. 

Sir Ernest Scott, Life of Matthew Flinders; His- 
torical Records of New South Wales, vols III to 
VII; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols II to V; Flinderses Manuscripts at Public 
Library, Melbourne; Charles H. Bertie, Journal 
and Proceedings Royal Australian Historical 
Society, voL III, pp. 295-325; Matthew Flinders, 
A Voyage to Terra Australis. 

FOLINGSBY, George Frederick (1828- 
1891), painter, was born in the County 
of Wicklow, Ireland, on 23 August 1828, 
and at the age of 18 emigrated to 
Canada. Subsequently he went to New 
York, studied drawing and contributed 
illustrations to magazines of the day. In 
1852 he went to Munich and spent two 
years at the drawing school of the Royal 
Academy. He then went to Paris and for 
a lew months was a pupil of Thomas 
Couture. Returning to Munich he worked 
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for five years under Carl von Piloty. j 
In 1864 his picture “Bunyan in Prison” I 
was purchased by the national gallery } 
of Victoria. He continued to live at 
Munich but occasionally exhibited in 
Ireland and England; his “The First 
Lesson” was hung in the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1869 and “Lady Jane’s Victory 
over Bishop Gardener” in 1871. He was 
awarded medals for historical paintings 
at the exhibitions held at Vienna in 
1871 and Philadelphia in 1873. In 1879 
he left Munich and settled at Melbourne, 
and becoming director of the national 
gallery in 188s, reorganized the paint- 
ing school. The practice of making copies 
of pictures was discontinued, and every 
encouragement was given to working 
from life. Among his pupils were (Sir) 
John Longstaff (q.v.) and Aby Altson, 
the winners of the first and second 
travelling scholarships. He died at Mel- 
bourne on 4 January 1891. 

Folingsby was a sound painter of his- 
torical pictures and portraits and a good 
teacher. In addition to “Bunyan in 
Prison” the national gallery at Mel- 
bourne has his “First Meeting Between 
Henry VIII and Ann Boleyn” and three 
portraits. Another portrait by him is 
at the national gallery at Sydney. He 
married Clare Wagner, a landscape 
painter, who predeceased him, and was 
survived by a daughter, 

U. Thieme, Allgemeines Lexikon der BiJdenden 
Kiinstler; W. G- Strickland, Dictionary of Irish 
Artists: The Argus, 5 January 1891; E. La 
Touche Armstrong, The Book of the Public 
Library, ■ Museums and ’National Gallery of 
Victoria: Catalogue of the National Gallery of 
Victoria, 1894. 

FOOTT, Mary Hanna y (1846-1918), 
poet, was born at Glasgow on 26 Sep- 
tember 1846. Her father, James Black, 
was a merchant who had married a Miss 
Grant, and came to Australia in 1853. 
Miss Black lived for some years with 
her parents near Melbourne and went 
to Miss Harper’s school. She was after- 
wards one of the first students at the 
Melbourne national galldry schools, and 


also studied painting under Louis Bu- 
velot (q*v.). In 1874 she married Thomas 
Wade Foott and lived for three years at 
Bourke, New South ^Vales, In 1877 
husband took up country in south-west 
Queensland. One of her poems, “New 
Country”, is descriptive oi her own ex- 
perience, and the next seven years in this 
counu'y had a great influence on her 
writings. Her husband died in 1884 from 
over-work and exposure during the 
drought of that year, and the losses of 
stock were so great that Mrs Foott was 
obliged to sell her interest in the property 
and move to Toowoomba. In July 188^ 
she went to Rocklea, near Brisbane, and 
opened a private school which supported 
her family. In the same year she pub- 
lished her first volume Where the Pelican 
Builds and Other Poems, and began to- 
do journalistic work for the Queens- 
lander and Brisbane Courier, In 1887 
she joined the staff of the Qiieenslander 
and wrote under the pen-name of “La 
Quenouille”, but several stories also ap- 
peared in her own name. These have 
never been collected. Morna Lee and 
Other Poems, largely a reprint of her 
first volume, was published in 1890. Mrs 
Foott continued her literary work for 
many years at Brisbane, and from 1907 
at Bundaberg, where she died in Septem- 
ber 1918. Her younger son was killed in 
action at Passchendaele in September 
1917, and she was survived by her other 
son, Brigadier-General Cecil Henry 
Foott, C.B., C.M.G., who was born on 
16 January 1876, educated as an engin- 
eer, and serving with distinction through 
the great war was six times mentioned 
in dispatches. He commanded the 4th 
Division A.M.F. 1929-31, and died on 
27 June 194a. 

Mrs Foott’s published verse was small 
in quantity but usually of good quality. 
One of her poems “Where the Pelican 
Builds” is included in most Australian 
anthologies. 

Information supplied by Brigadi^-General Foott; 
The Argus,, 29 June 1942; W. Mprris Wilier,. 
Awtfatian Literature. ' : ' • 
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FORBES, Sir Francis (1784-1841), first 
chief justice of New South Wales, was 
born at Beniiuda in 1784, the son of 
Francis Forbes, M.D. He entered as a 
student at Lincoln's Inn under Mr Sug- 
den, afterwards Lord St Leonards, and 
was called to the bar in 1812. He was 
appointed attorney and advocate-general 
at Bermuda in 1813 and returned to 
England in 1815. In the following year 
be was appointed chief justice at New- 
foundland and remained there until 
1822. He became chief justice of New 
South Wales in 1823 and arrived at 
Sydney on 5 March 1824. A supreme 
•court was constituted and henceforth 
crimes were tried by the chief justice 
and a jury of seven ofiicers; and civil 
issues by the chief justice and two magis- 
trates acting as assessors, unless both 
parties desired a jury, in which case the 
jury was to consist of twelve civilians. 
Under the new act the chief justice be- 
came a member of both the executive 
and legislative councils, and, before any 
act passed in the colony became law, 
he had to certify that it was not opposed 
to the law of England. Forbes realized 
the diflSculties that might arise before 
he left England and only consented to 
this reluctantly. The governor. Sir 
Thomas Brisbane (q.v.), was most fav- 
ourably impressed by Forbes, and took 
■occasion in his dispatches of 1 July and 
12 August 1824 to mention tliat **since 
the arrival of the chief justice the whole 
state of the Colony has assumed a new 
tone'*. Forbes had no difiiculties with 
Brisbane, but it was not long before he 
came in conflict with the new gover- 
nor, Sir Ralph Darling (q.v,). It was 
proposed to pass acts for the purpose of 
restraining the liberty of the press, and 
Forbes refused to certify to them as he 
considered they were repugnant to the 
laws of England. He pointed out how 
necessary it was to go carefully, as in 
the then conditions of the colony the 
people looked upon the supreme court 
as their protection against absolute 
power. **I had been appointed by Parlia- 


ment," said Forbes, “to see that the laws 
of the Empire were not encroached 
upon ... I refused to certify the Gover- 
nor's Bills because I thought them re- 
pugnant to law . . . What legal right 
could the Governor claim to press me 
further?". After much discussion the 
whole matter went to the colonial office 
whose legal advisers were of opinion 
that in refusing to grant his certificate 
to the act for licensing newspapers, 
Forbes was right, and that in regard to 
the newspaper stamp act he was wrong, 
but as there was no reason to doubt 
that the judge had formed his conclusion 
honestly, he had executed his duty in 
acting upon that opinion. Forbes's work 
had been and continued to be heavy, 
his controversy with Darling was haras- 
sing, and his health became undermined. 
In February 1834, writing to Governor 
Bourke (q.v.), he mentioned that dur- 
ing the previous 12 months he had not 
been able to get through the business 
of an entire term without serious ill- 
ness. On 30 June 1834 he was granted 
12 months leave of absence, but did 
not actually leave until April 1836. Be- 
fore his departure a public meeting was 
held and he was presented with an ad- 
dress which spoke of him in the highest 
teiTOs. Governor Bourke in his dispatch 
dated 12 April 1836, in recommending 
him for a knighthood said, “I believe 
it would be difficult in the whole range 
of Colonial Courts to point out a person 
on the bench who, from integrity and 
ability, legal knowledge and devotion 
to His Majesty’s Service, is better en- 
titled to the honour than chief justice 
Forbes". Another contemporary, R. 
Therry (q.v.), speaks of Forbes's "imper- 
turbable calmness of temper, acute dis- 
crimination and thorough acquaintance 
with legal principles. The rules and rem- 
laLions he framed were well adapted for 
conducting the business of the Supreme 
Court. In many of them he anticipated 
the legislation of modern times by sim- 
plifying pleadings, and dispensing with 
the costly course of procedure then 
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prevalent in the Courts of Westminster 
. , . his main intellectual enclo^vment 
was his masterly analysis of evidence”. 
Forbes was knighted soon after his ar- 
rival in England, but early in June 
1837, finding his health no better, re- 
signed his position. A pension of £700 
a year was given to him, and he returned 
to Sydney, where he lived in retirement 
until his death on 8 November 1841. 
He married in 1813, Amelia Sophia, 
daughter of David Grant, who survived 
him* Two sons are mentioned in the 
Historical Records of Australia, 

David Forbes, Metnoir of Sh’ Francis Forbes; 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. L vols 
XI to XXI; R. Therry, Reminiscences of Thirty 
Years Residence in New South Wales and Vic- 
toria; C. H. Currey, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society, vol, XIX, 
pp. 73-89; Sydney Morning Herald, 10 November 
184J. 

FORBES, James (1813-1851), education- 
ist, son of a farmer, Peter Forbes, and 
his wife Margaret, was born in the 
parish of Leochel-Cushnie, 27 miles from 
Aberdeen, Scotland, early in 1813, He 
was educated at a local school and at 
Aberdeen, and entering King’s College, 
Old Aberdeen university, received the 
degree of master of arts in March 1836. 
On 29 June 1837 he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Glasgow and in the 
following month sailed for Australia 
with Dr Lang (q.v.). They arrived at 
Sydney in December and in January 
1838 Forbes was given a passage to Port 
Phillip, and became the first settled 
minister in Melbourne. The Rev. James 
Clow was there when he arrived, but 
though Clow took services he did not 
engage in regular ministerial work. In 
November 1838 Forbes opened the Scots 
Church and. school in Collins-street, 
West, and in September 1839 a much 
larger school was opened in Collins- 
street East. Soon afterwards it was de- 
cided to build a brick church , to hold floo 
people. Forbes was , the spirit 



these activities and for the next 12 years 
was constant in his devotion to the edu- 
cational needs of Melbourne. In 1842 
a series of seven long letters from Forbes 
on education appeared in the Port Phil- 
lip Gazette, These are reprinted in his 
biography, and show how thoroughly 
Forbes had gone into the whole ques- 
tion. He was also interesting himself 
in the temperance movement, the foun- 
dation of the Melbourne hospital, and 
the founding of a secondary school. It 
was hoped that a grant of land might 
be obtained for this school, but the at- 
tempts had to be given up for a period* 
At the end of 1843 of the disrup- 
tion in the Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land came to Melbourne. Forbes cham- 
pioned the Free Church party and there 
was much controversy. In September 
1846 he failed to carry a motion in synod 
expressing sympathy with the Free 
Church, and shortly afterwards he re- 
signed his pastorate of Scots Church, 
Collins-street. 

Forbes now became leader of the Free 
Church party in Melbourne. Many of 
his congregation went with him and 
services were held in the Mechanics* 
Institute building. In January 1846 he 
had brought out the Port Phillip Chris- 
tian Herald, principally educational and 
religious in its articles. This continued 
to appear for over five years. He built 
another church and school in Swanston- 
street, and reviving the question of a 
secondary school the Chalmers’ Free 
Church school in Spring-street was 
founded. This became the Melbourne 
Academy of which Robert Lawson was 
appointed rector. He arrived on 1 1 Sep 
tember 1851 but Forbes had died on the 
previous 12 August. He had never been 
a robust man and his never ceasing 
labours probably had much .to do with 
his early death. He married in 1845 
Helen Johanna, daughter of the Rev. 
J. Clow, '^vhp suiyiyed him with at. least 
pue laiid 01;^ jdaught!^. The Mel- 
.grew ipto. Scotch 
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College, one of the great public schools 
of Australia. 

Edward Swcetman, Victoria's First Public Edu- 
cationist; Histoiy of Scotch College, Melbourne; 
J. Campljell Robinson, The Victorian Historical 
Magazine, voL XIII, pp. 115-33, also issued 
as a pamphlet as Melbourne's First Settled 
Minister, 

rORREST, Alexander (1849-1901), ex- 
plorer, son of William Forrest and 
younger brother of John Forrest (q.v.), 
was born in Westei'n Australia in 1849. 
He was second in command of his 
brother’s expedition in 1870, and proved 
himself to be a worthy lieutenant. In 
1871 he was in charge of a party which 
went about 600 miles south-east of Perth 
and found good country, and in 1874 
he again did valuable work as first 
assistant to his brother. In 1879 he led a 
party of eight men from De Grey River 
to the telegraph line. The expedition 
left on 25 February and reached Beagle 
Bay on 10 April. The coast was then 
skirted to the Fitzroy River which was 
followed for 240 miles; but Forrest was 
then stopped by mountains which ap- 
peared to be impenetrable. He eventu- 
ally worked round the southern end of 
the range and discovered some valu- 
able country. Good water was found 
until the Victoria River was reached on 
18 August, but great dilfficulties were met 
with b^eforc reaching the telegraph line 
33 days later. From there diey made 
their way to Palmerston, then the capital 
of the Northern Territory, and they 
arrived on 7 October. The party was 
often in danger of starvation, more than 
once a packhorse had to be killed for 
food, and in the last dash for the tele- 
graph line, Forrest and one companion 
who had gone on ahead nearly per- 
ished from thirst. The two aboriginal 
assistants were quite helpless for the last 
300. miles of the journey, and one of 
them never recovered from its effects, 
and died a few months later. The ex- 
pedition ranks among the most valu- 
able pieces of Australian exploration as 


large tracts of good pasturage were dis- 
covered. Forrest’s Journal of Expedition 
from De Grey to Port Dnmm was pub- 
lished at Perth in 1880. In the same 
year he married Amy Lennard, who died 
in 1897. He was elected M.L.A. for West 
Kimberley in 1890, and held the seat 
until his death on 20 June 1901. He was 
also mayor of Perth from 1893 to 1895 
and from 1898 to 1900, and was created 
C.M.G. in May 1901. He was survived 
by four children. 

Forrest was a first-rate explorer, re- 
sourceful as a leader, and absolutely de- 
pendable when second in command. His 
good work in public life was somewhat 
over-shadowed by that of his brother. A 
memorial to his memory was erected at 
Perth. 

Ale.Kantler Forrest, Journal of Expedition from 
De Grey to Port Da^ivin; John Forrest, Explora- 
tions iii Australia; E. Favenc, The History of 
Australian Exploration; P. Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography; Year Book 
of Australia, 1901 and 1902: The Register, 
Adelaide and The Argtts, Melbourne, 8i June 
1901. 

FORREST, Helena Mabel Checkley 
(1872-1935), poet, novelist and journalist, 
daughter of James and Margaret Mills, 
was born near Yandilla, Queensland, on 
6 March 1872. She began writing at an 
early age but did not publish her first 
book, The Rose of Forgiveness and other 
Stories, until 1904. She became well- 
known as a writer of verse following the 
publication of her first volume of poems. 
Alpha Centauri, which appeared in Mel- 
bourne in 1909. Her first novel A Bache- 
lor* $ Wife, was included in the Bookstall 
series in 1914. The Green Harper (prose 
and verse) followed in 1915, and Streets 
and Gardens, a small collection of verse^ 
in 1922. In 1924 The Wild Moth^ a 
novel, was published in London, and was 
followed by four other novels, Gaming 
Gods (1926), Hibiscus Heart (1927), 
Reaping Roses (1928), and White 
Witches (1929). Poems by M. Forrest, a 
collection of jfier verse contributions to 
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Australian, English and American maga- 
zines, was published at Sydney in 1927. 
She died at Brisbane after a long ill- 
ness on 18 March 1935. Mrs Forrest was 
twice married and was sundved by a 
daughter. Gaming Gods was dedicated 
to the memory of her second husband, 
John Forrest. In addition to her work 
in book form, for the last 30 years of 
her life Mrs Forrest poured out a con- 
stant stream of verse and short stories 
for newspapers and magazines. Probably 
no other woman in Australia ever main- 
, tained herself so long by free-lance jour- 
nalism. Her verse, though excellent of 
its kind, was possibly too facile to be 
ranked highly as poetry, though she is 
represented in several anthologies. Her 
novels were perhaps little more than 
stories written to fulfil the demands of 
the circulating libraries, but Mrs Forrest 
was an admirable journalist who lived 
a life that had many misfortunes with 
great industry, ability and courage, 

* The Courier'-Mail, Brisbane, 19 March 1935; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 19 March 1935 and 6 
April 1935; Who^s Who in Australia, 1933; E. 
Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

FORREST, Sir John, first Baron Forrest 
of Bunbury (1847-1918), explorer and 
statesman, was born at JBunbury, West- 
ern Australia, on 22 August 1847. His 
father, William Forrest, a son of James 
Forrest, a writer to the signet, came 
from Stonehaven, Kincardineshire, Scot- 
land, arrived in Western Australia in 
1842, and settled near Bunbury, At 12 
years of age John Forrest was sent to the 
Bishop's School, Perth, the forerunner 
of Perth high school, and showed abil- 
ity at his studies. On leaving school in 
1863 he studied surveying, and served 
his articles with T. C. Carey the govern- 
ment surveyor of his district. Two years 
later he entered the survey department 
of the colony where his ability soon 
marked him out for future work. In 
1869 a report was received of some 
human bones having been discovered 
which it was thought might be those of 


Leichhardt’s (q.v.) party. Forrest was 
selected to lead an expedition in search 
of them which left on 15 April 1869. 
He had three white men and two blacks 
with him, the route was generally north- 
easterly from Perth and then easterly, 
and they returned after 1 13 days, having 
travelled over 2000 miles. Some hard- 
ships were suffered and they found no 
remains, but one outcome was Forrest’s 
suggestion that geologists should be sent 
to the interior to investigate indications 
of the presence of minerals. It was then 
proposed that Forrest should lead an- 
other expedition from the Murchison 
River to the Gulf of Carpentaria, but the 
project did not receive sufficient support. 
(Sir) Frederick A. Weld (q.v,), governor 
of Western Australia, however, sug- 
gested that an attempt should be made 
to reach Adelaide by way of the south 
coast, Eyre had nearly perished in the 
same country in 1841, but the arrange- 
ments for the new expedition were very 
carefully thought out, and though the 
members of it ran very short of water 
on several occasions the journey, which 
began on 30 March, was brought to a 
successful conclusion on 27 August 
1870. Forrest had as second in command 
his brother, Alexander (q.v.), and 
arrangements were made for a vessel to 
meet them with supplies at Esperance 
Bay, Israelite Bay and Eucla. The ex- 
pedition had a great reception at Adel- 
aide and on Forrest's return to Western 
Australia he was granted 5000 acres of 
land. He visited England during the 
following year and was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

In 1872 Forrest suggested a new ex- 
pedition which was to start from 
Champion Bay, follow the Murchison 
River to its source, and then continue 
eastwards to the telegraph line across 
Australia, then nearing completion. The 
legislative council voted £400 towards 
the cost and Forrest undertook to get 
subscriptions for an additional £200 
which he considered ojyould be suJB&cient 
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to finance it. All of his explorations were government. When it was granted in 
conducted at a surprisingly low cost. It 1890 he was returned unopposed as mem- 
happened, however, that some expedi- her for Bunbury in the first legislative 
tions were being organized from the assembly. The action of the governor Sir 
South Australian side, and it was William Robinson in sending for For- 
thouglit better not to appear to be com- rest to form the first government was 
peting with the other colony, so Forrest^s generally approved, and for a record 
expedition was postponed until 1874. period of over 10 years he continued to 
He left Perth on 18 Maixh with his be premier. He brought in a vigorous 
brother Alexander again acting as his public works policy including extensions 
lieutenant, four other men, and 18 of the railway and telegraph systems and 
packhorses to carry provisions for eight important harbour improvements. The 
months. They found much difficulty in franchise was extended, and free grants 
watering their horses, and Forrest re- of land were made to settlers willing 
gretted he could not have had camels to settle on and work it. With the 
which would have saved him many de- growth of the gold-mining industry there 
viations in search of water. They reached came a great increase of population, the 
the telegraph line on 27 September with opportunities for a leader were there 
but four horses left for the party of six. and Forrest proved himself to be a 
Several times they were in danger of great leader. One difficulty was the sup- 
death by thirst, but Forrest was a good ply of water to the goldfields. It was 
bushman and his faithful aboriginal, realized that tanks and bores could not 
Windich, who had accompanied him cope with the demand, and the engin- 
on former expeditions, was a great help ecr-in-chief, C. Y. O'Connor (q.v.), 
in finding water. They arrived at Adel- brought forward his scheme for a pipe- 
aide on 3 November and received an en- line 330 miles long. It was fortunate 
thusiastic welcome. Forrest was able to that the colony had in Forrest a premier 
report that there was good country to who was both courageous and hopeful, 
the head of the Murchison, but that the In July 1896 an act was passed authoriz- 
spinifex desert running to the east ing a loan of £2,500,000 to provide for 
would probably never be fit for settle- the cost of the line. The work was be- 
ment. The whole expedition was a re- gun in 1898 and in January 1903 the 
markably well-managed piece of ex- first water reached Coolgardie and Kal- 
ploration. An account of his journeys, goorlie. Though Forrest was in power 
Explorations in Australia, was published for so long his task had many difficulties, 
in 1875. The influx of people from the other 

In 1876 Forrest was appointed deputy- states to the goldfields led to some fric- 
surveyor-general of Western Australia tion in the colony, the earlier inhabit- 
and in 1878-9 acted as commissioner ants feeling that too much attention was 
of crown lands with a seat in the execu- being paid to the goldfields, while the 
tive council. Between 1883 and 1886 newcomers were satisfied that the pros- 
he, as surveyor-general, was engaged in perity of the colony was due to the mines, 
settling the Kimberley district, and in Forrest though sometimes called a 
the legislative council he succeeded in dictator could bow to the storm when 
getting land laws passed providing that necessary, and managed the situation with 
there should be no alienation of land tact. There was much congestion in the 
without improvements, and he also in- post and telegraphs and railway services, 
troduced the deferred payments system, and time was required to make improve- 
In 1885 he selected the route of the ments. The population of Western 
southern line of railways and worked Australia increased by 300 per cent be- 
hard for the introduction of responsible tween 1889 and 3900 and difficulties of 
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this kind were inevitable. In the early 
days of responsible government parlia- 
ment had spent most of its time in the 
development of a bold loan policy, but 
towards the end of the century federa- 
tion came more and more to the fore. 
Forrest was a member of the convention 
which met in 1897 and 1898 and at its 
close he was prepared to recommend 
Western Australia to adopt the constitu- 
tion as it stood. Afterwards he became 
less favourable to it, and a select com- 
mittee of the legislative assembly re- 
ported that Western Australia could 
not safely join the Commonwealth unless 
certain amendments were made in the 
constitution. Forrest visited the eastern 
colonies in January 1900 and attended 
the premiers* conference at Sydney hop- 
ing to secure assent to the amendments. 
But it was now too late for anything to 
be done as the other five colonies had 
accepted the constitution. There was 
too a strong federal feeling in Western 
Australia, especially on the goldfields, 
and Forrest, feeling that the advantages 
outweighed the disadvantages, fought 
hard for the bill, though some of his col- 
leagues opposed it. At the referendum 
there was a large majority for the pro- 
posed constitution. 

Forrest was elected for Swan electorate 
in the first federal parliament and held 
the seat until his death. In the first 
federal ministry he was postmaster- 
general under Barton (q.v.) and he held 
ofiice in every subsequent liberal min- 
istry, except the Reid-McLean, as post- 
master-general, minister for defence, 
minister for home affairs and, for five 
years altogether, treasurer. In 1907 he 
was acting prime minister while Deakin 
(q.v.) was at the colonial conference, but 
resigned from the cabinet a few weeks 
after Deakin’s return. He was opposed 
to what he considered to be Labour dom- 
ination, and felt he could no longer 
keep his place in a cabinet dependent on 
Labour support. In September 19^1 he 
was greatly pleased at the announcement 
in the govemor-generars. speech at the 


opening of parliament that the construc- 
tion of the railway from Port Augusta 
to Kalgooriie was to be begun. He had 
strenuously fought for this railway from 
the beginning of federation. It was com- 
pleted towards the end of 1917, and 
Forrest was a passenger in the first train 
to go through and the leading figure at 
the celebrations of the event at Perth. 
He had been made C.M.G. in 18825, 
K.G.M.G. in 1891, a privy councillor 
in 1897, G.C.M.G. in 1901, and on 2 
February 1918 he was raised to the peer- 
age as Baron Forrest of Bunbury, the 
first native-born Australian to attain 
that honour. A long illness had caused 
him to resign as treasurer on 21 March, 
and he left Perth on 27 July for Eng- 
land seeking medical advice. He died at 
sea on 3 September 1918 and was buried 
at Sierra Leone. His remains were after- 
wards brought back to Western Australia. 
In 1876 he married Margaret Elvire 
Hammersley, who survived him. He had 
no children. His statue is in the King’s 
Park, Perth. 

Forrest did great work in Western 
Australia both as explorer and states- 
man. No prophecy of failure could de- 
ter him from going on with the scheme 
for supplying the goldfields with water, 
and he persevered with the transcon- 
tinental railway in spite of the continued 
opposition of the eastern states, until it 
was brought to a successful conclusion. 
His courage was unbounded, his optim- 
ism was tempered with common sense, 
and Western Australia found in him the 
man for the hour. There he reigned 
supreme, but in federal politics he was 
less successful. Possibly he was too much 
inclined to look upon his opponents as 
people to be overcome rather than con- 
vinced, In the troubled first 10 years of 
the federal parliament and the manoeuv- 
ring resulting from the presence of three 
parties in the house he never gain^ a 
large personal following. He was liked 
by all except possibly the Labour party, 
with which he fought str^uously, arid 
no one begrudgeji hipa for 
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rugged honesty. He was physically big, 
six feet in height and in later years i8 
stone or more in weight, and he looked 
at things in a big way. During his 35 
years of political life he was over 26 
years in office; yet he never intrigued for 
office. He had faith in himself and faith 
in the future of his country, and he will 
long be remembered as one of the great- 
est men it has produced. 

The Tr«f Australian^ 5 September 1918; John 
Forrest, Explorations in Australia J. S. Batt}e, 
Westei^n Australia', Quick and Garran, Anno- 
tated Constitution of the Australian Common- 
wealth; H. G. Turner, The First Decade of the 
Australian Commo 7 mealth; Burke*s Peerage, 
etc., 1917. 

FORSTER, Sir Henry William, Baron 
Forster (1866-1936), governor-general 
of Australia, son of Major John Forster, 
was born on 21 January 1866. He was 
educated at Eton and New College, Ox- 
ford, played cricket for Oxford, Kent 
and Hampshire, and twice represented 
the gentlemen against the players. He 
gave up first-class cricket at an early age 
though he always kept his interest in the 
game. In 1890 he married Rachel Cecily, 
daughter of the first Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu and in 1892 was elected as con- 
servative member for Sevenoaks in the 
house of commons, holding this seat un- 
til 1918 when he became member for 
Bromley. Forster was a lord of the 
treasury from 1902 to 1905 and showed 
ability and wisdom in the difficult posi- 
tion of financial secretary to the war 
office from 1915 to 1919. He was raised 
to the peerage, as Baron Forster of Lepe 
in December 1919, and in June 1920 
was appointed governor-general of 
Australia. He arrived at Melbourne and 
was sworn in on 6 October 1920, and 
his popularity and that of his wife was 
soon unbounded. He disliked snobbery 
and pretence and appreciated the direct- 
ness of the Australians. The countryside 
appealed to him very much and he was 
much interested in the bird life. He did 
not care much for racing but cricket still 


retained its interest, and he was able 
to find time for some golf and yachting. 
The period of post-war reconstruction 
was a somewhat difficult one, but no 
important constitutional question arose 
during Forster’s governorship, and he 
was more than equal to the usual calls 
made upon him. He had lost his two 
sons in the war, one was killed in action 
in the first year and the other died of 
wounds some months after the war’s 
conclusion, and he gave much attention 
to returned Australian wounded in hos- 
pitals. He did a great deal of travelling 
throughout Australia, visited the man- 
dated territory of German New Guinea, 
and after his return to England in 1925 
kept his interest in the dominion. 
Though in reality of a somewhat diffi- 
dent nature he was a good debater and 
generally his public speaking was ex- 
cellent. He was elected president of the 
M.C.C. in 1918, was made a member of 
the privy council in June 1917 and 
G.C.M.G. in 1920. He died at London 
on 15 January 1936 and was survived by 
Lady Forster and two daughters. 

The Times, 16 January 193O; The Sydney Mom- 
ing Herald, 17 January The Ar^, Mel- 

bourne, 17 January 1936; Burke*s Peerage, etc., 
* 935 - 

FORSTER* William (1818-1882), pre- 
mier of New South Wales, and poet, 
son of Dr T. Forster {Aust Ency.), 
was born at Madras, India, in 1818. 
He was brought lo .'Australia when 
11 years old and cdiicaiecl at W. T. 
Gape's (q.v.) school, lie became a 
squatter, but from 18.J4 onwards con- 
tributed largely to ihc Alins, the E?n- 
pire, and other papers. His clever squib 
in verse, ‘The Devil and the Governor”, 
became well-known. When responsible 
government was granted Forster was 
elected to the first parliament as 
member for Murray and, though con- 
servative in tendencies, he opposed the 
nominee upper house and advocated 
railway construction on a large scale. 
He did not believe in party government 
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and endeavoured to maintain an inde- j speeches. He was once described as **dis- 
pendent position but, when the Charles ' agreeable in opposition, insufferable as 
Cowper (q.v.) government was defeated a supporter, and fatal as a colleague*’ 
in 1859, he became leader of a ministry but, however true that may have been, 
which lasted for only a little more than it was only one side of his character. A 
four months. Forster was elected for cultured and honest man, thoroughly 
East Sydney in 186 1 and in October aware and disdainful of the tricks and 
1863 was again asked to form a ministry, shifts of party government, he tried to 
He was unable to do so but became col- hold an independent course and do what 
onial secretary in (Sir) James Martin’s was best for his country. This was ap- 
(q.v.) ministry until February 1865. preciated by the constituencies that 
Though he had been a bitter opponent elected him to all but one of the parlia- 
of (Sir) John Robertson (q.v.) he was ments of his lifetime. 

given a seat in Robertson's first cabinet Morning Herald. 31 October 188*: c. E. 

as secretary for lands m October 1868 Lync, Life of Sir Henry Parkes; P. Serle. Jiiblio- 
but retained his portfolio for only three graphy of Australasian Poetry and Verse. 
months after Charles Cowper became 

premier in January 1870. In February FORSTER, William Mark (1846-1921)^ 
1875 he was colonial treasurer in Rob- philanthropist, son of Luke Forster, was* 
ertson’s third ministry and a year later born at Rothbury, England, on 7 Octo- 
was appointed agent-general for New ber 1846. He came to Mell3ourne with 
South Wales in London. After the third his parents when he was six years old, 
Parkes (q.v.) ministry was formed in was educated at St Luke’s school, South 
December 1878 Forster was recalled on Melbourne, and on leaving school was 
account of a disagreement as to the employed by a softgoods merchant; 
nature of his duties. He returned to When only 16 he began business for 
New South Wales, was elected for Gun- himself as a commission agent and later 
dagai, and was offered and declined the as a general merchant in Little Burke- 
position of leader of the opposition. He street, Melbourne, where he had business 
died on 30 October 1882. relations with the Chinese and was 

Forster in his younger days was a much respected and trusted by them, 
clever journalist but he did not publish In 1871 he went to New Zealand and 
anything in book form until towards returning three years later went into 
the end of his life. His one work in partnership with his father in a saddlery 
prose, Political Presentments, which ap- business in Melbourne. About the be- 
peared in London in 1878, includes able ginning of 1883 he realized that many 
discourses on the working of parlia- boys in Melbourne had nothing to 
ment, the development of democracy in occupy their evenings and were falling 
Europe, and the political situation of into habits of life detrimental to them- 
the time. His volumes in verse were The selves and the community. In February 
Weirwolf: a Tragedy (1876), The Broth- 1883 he invited three boys off the streets 
ers: a Drama (1877), Midas (1884), works to come to his own home in Canter- 
of a vigorous and poetic mind, which bury-road, Toorak, Melbourne, to meet 
in spite of their length can still be read his sons. The evening was a success, 
with interest. other boys were invited, and soon a 

Forster was described in his youth as a society was organized which met at St 
'/sallow, thin, saturnine young gentle- John’s Sunday-school. In 1885 this room 
man”. He was not a great orator but was was no longer available and the classed 
a debater of ability, though his habit -of were temporarily suspended, but classjes 
indulging in bitter perspnalide? de- were started in^ other suburbs and an 
tracted from*, thp . effectiveness : of . his arr^gam^on ma^ .\Wiitii: a boys* 
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society conducted by William Groom at 
North Fitzi'oy. Forster then gathered the 
newsboys of the city together in a room 
in Little Collins-strect, and started the 
Herald Boys* Try Excelsior Class, after- 
wards known as the City Newsboys* 
Society. Permissive occupancy of a piece 
of land in Bowen St, was granted and 
the Gordon Institute for Boys was built 
and the Newsboys’ Society was trans- 
ferred to it. In 1890 the Gordon Institute 
was handed over to the management of 
Charles D. Barber, and Forster estab- 1 
lished another Newsboys' Society in a 
more central position at 192 Little Col- 
lins-street. He looked after this society 
with great success until 1901 and re- 
mained a member of committee until 
his death. More than 20 years later 
its work was being admirably man- 
aged by Miss E. C. Onians. For- 
ster’s original society made a new 
start in March 1886, Mrs Margaret 
Hobson of South Yarra having given 
him some land, £2000 was collected 
within a few months and a hall 
built. Other buildings were added in 
later years, and the institution became 
in effect a boys* club, largely managed 
by themselves, with gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, a library, and many classes, 
the fees for which were of the most 
trifling nature. Included in these classes 
were bookkeeping, shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, singing, boot-repairing, carpentry, 
printing, painting and others. Situa- 
tions were found for boys in town and 
country, and frail and delicate boys who 
found their way to the society were 
often provided for at a country home at 
Berwick. Other boys who had come be- 
fore the police court and had been placed 
on probation were helped to make a 
fresh start in life and many of these 
ultimately became respected citizens. 
Forster’s health in his later years did not 
allow him to give so much time to the 
society, but he retained his position as 
honorary leader with a seat on the board 
of management until his death on 6 
June 1921. He was twice married, and 


was survived by five sons and six daught- 
ers of the first marriage, and by his 
second wife and one son of this mar- 
riage. The work continued after Forster’s 
death and by 1943, 60 years after the 
founding of the society, over 25,000 boys 
had passed through the institution. One 
of these was the Hon. William Slater, 
first Australian minister to Soviet Russia, 
and numberless others have justified the 
work of the founder and his many help- 
ers. Forster himself was a kind-hearted, 
deeply religious man who believed in the 
efficacy of prayer, and perhaps even 
more firmly believed that much could 
be done by those who would help them- 
selves and use sound business methods. 
He was quite unselfseeking and never 
advertised himself, but his social work 
can scarcely be overvalued. A son, W, C. 
D. Forster, who had been connected 
with the movement all his life, was a 
vice-president of the society at the time 
of its jubilee. 

Forty-first Annual Report of the yvilliam Forster 
Try Boys* Society, South Yarra, 1924* The 
Argus, Melbourne, 13 February 1943 and 7 
June 1921; The Southern Cross, 17 June 1921; 
private information. 

FOVEAUX, Joseph (1765-1846), early 
administrator, was born in 1765. When 
the New South Wales corps was founded 
in 1789 he was an ensign in the 6oth 
regiment, but on joining the corps be- 
came a lieutenant. He reached the rank 
of major on 10 June 1796 and became 
acting commandant at Norfolk Island 
in April 1800 and acting lieutenant- 
governor in the following June. In De- 
cember, receiving information that there 
was a plot to murder the officers, he 
hanged two of the ringleaders. Holt 
(q.v,) in his memoirs states that the men 
were executed two hours after arrest 
without any trial. Evatt in his Rum Re- 
bellion accepts a statement in the Bligh 
(q.v.) papers in the Mitchell library that 
the men were “summarily hanged . . . 
without ever being told their aime, 
much less confronted with their accuser 
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. . . merely upon the private information 
of a vagabond convict*'. This is not 
strictly accurate. Foveaux stated that 
other information had come to his know- 
ledge when the matter was brought before 
the judge-advocate and five other officers 
all signed the warrant of condem- 
nation. Foveaux succeeded in satisfying 
both Governor King (q.v.) and the Eng- 
lish authorities that his action was 
justified. (See of voL IV, 

pp. 266, 325 and 688.) Foveaux was 
succeeded by Captain Piper (q.v.) in 
1804, sailed to England on 9 September, 
and did not return to New South Wales 
until the middle of 1808. He took over 
the administration of the colony from 
Major Johnston (q.v.) and issued a pro- 
clamation dated 31 July to the effect 
tliat he was not competent to judge be- 
tween Bligh and the officers who 
had deposed him, and would not inter- 
fere with the status quo until he received 
instructions from the British authorities. 
His statement that there would be “the 
most impartial justice between persons 
of every description’* was, however, 
apparently not intended to apply to 
Bligh as on 16 August he wrote for 
Colonel Paterson a completely biased 
statement relating to the acts and designs 
of Bligh, and on 4 September i8o8 sent 
similar charges to Viscount Castlereagh. 
Foveaux apparently accepted without 
question everything that was said by his 
brother officers. Evatt in his Rum Rebel- 
lion bluntly speaks of his “lying”, but 
that is probably going too far. In Janu- 
ary 1809 Colonel Paterson took over the 
administration from Foveaux who re- 
turned to England in April 1810. He 
received an appointment on the Irish 
staff in 1811, and was promoted colonel 
in that year, major-general in 1814 and 
lieutenant-general in 1830. He died at 
London on 20 March 1846. 

Macquarie (q.v.) described Foveaux as 
a "man of very superior talents ... of 
strict honour and . integrity” and recom- 
mended that he should be appointed 
lieutenant-govempr . at ;HQba^; .r.^This 



opinion, however, was formed on very 
short acquaintance. Foveaux’s adminis- 
tration at Norfolk Island appears to- 
have been cruel and callous, and his 
conduct in connexion with Bligh was 
more politic than just. His own justifi- 
cation of his career may be found in 
voL VII of the Historical Records of 
New South Wales, pp. 295-9. 

Historical Records of New South Wales, vols. II 
to VII; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I,, 
vols II to VII; H. V. Evatt, Rum Rebellion; 
The Gentleman*s Magazine, May 1846, p. 551; 
The Times, 21 March 1846; T. C. Croker, 
Memoirs of Joseph Holt; Journal and Proceed^ 
ings. Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. 
I. p. 8 15; Ida Lee, The Coming of the British 
to Australia* 

FOX, Emanuel Phillips (1865-1915), 
artist, was born at Melbourne on iz 
March 1865, the son of Alexander Fox, 
photographer, who had married Rosetta 
Phillips. The boy’s first education was at 
the model school, Melbourne, which was 
followed by private tuition, and he then 
began his art studies at the national gal- 
lery, Melbourne, under G. F. Folingsby 
(q.v.). Among his fellow students were 
(Sir) John Longstaif (q-v.), Frederick 
McCubbin (q.v.), David Davies (q.v.) 
and Rupert Bunny. In 1886 he went to 
Paris and worked first at Julien’s Atelier, 
where he gained first prize in his year 
for design, and then under G^rdme at 
the Beaux Arts where he was awarded 
a first prize for painting. He first ex- 
hibited at the Salon in 1890 and in the 
same year returned to Melbourne. In 
1894 he was awarded a gold medal of 
the third class at Paris for his “Portrait 
of My Cousin” now in the national gal- 
lery of Victoria. In Melbourne he estab- 
lished a school of art in conjunction 
with Tudor St George Tucker (q.v.), 
and had a considerable influence as ai 
teacher on Australian art at this period. 
In 1901 he was given a commission 
under the Gilbee. bequest tQ paint an 
historical picture of "The .lading of 
Captain .pook” for the . pi'" 

1^. :Ohe bf this be- 
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quest was that the picture must be 
painted overseas and Fox accordingly 
left for London. In 1905 he married 
Ethel Garrick an artist of ability. They 
settled in Paris and in 1908 Fox was 
elected an associate of the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux Arts. He returned 
to Melbourne on a visit in that year 
and held a successful one man show 
at the Guildhall gallery. Two years later 
he became a full member of the Societe 
Nationale des Beaux Arts, the first Aus- 
tralian artist to attain that honour. He 
was also exhibiting regularly at the 
Royal Academy. In 191 he was elected 
a member of the International Society of 
Painters and in the same year spent 
some time painting in Spain and 
Algeria. In 1913 he returned to Australia 
and held successful one man shows. He 
died on 8 October 1915. Mrs Fox sur- 
vived him, but there were no children. 

Fox was modest, unobtrusive and 
completely sincere. His drawing was 
good, his colour beautifixl, and his 
open-air groups were full of light and 
.atmosphere. He was much influenced 
by French painting at the end of the 
nineteenth century and fully realized 
the good effect of the impressionists on 
that period. His portraits were excel- 
lent, soundly drawn and modelled, and 
rshowing great appreciation of the char- 
acters of the sitters. One of the most 
distinguished of Australian artists, he is 
represented in the Luxembourg gallery, 
Paris, in the national galleries at Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Adelaide and Perth, 
and at Canberra. 

The Argus, Melbourne, 9 October 1915; The 
Age, Melbourne,” 22 October 1932; W, Moore, 
The Story of Australian Art; The Book of the 
Public Library of Victoria; private information. 

FOXTON, Justin Fox Greenlaw (1849- 
1916), politician, son of J. G. Foxton, 
was born at Melbourne on 54 September 
1849. He was educated at die Melbourne 
Church of England Grammar School 
and privately, and went to Brisbane 


when he was 15. He was articled to J. 
M. Thompson, solicitor, at Ipswich and 
was admitted to the bar when he was 
22. He practised as a solicitor at Stan- 
thorpe, and then came to Brisbane and 
went into partnership with his old men- 
tor, J. M. Thompson. In 1883 he was 
elected to the legislative assembly as 
member for Carnarvon and held this 
seat continuously until 1904. He was 
secretary for public lands in the Nelson 
(q.v.) and Byrnes (q.v.) ministries from 
May 1896 to October 1898 and home 
secretary from October 1898 to Decem- 
ber 1899 in the Dickson (q.v.) ministry, 
and from December 1899 to April 1903 
in the Philp (q.v.) ministry. He was sec- 
retary for public lands in the same min- 
istry from April to September 1903, De- 
feated at the 1904 elections he entered 
federal politics as a member for Bris- 
bane in the house of representatives in 
1906, and was minister without portfolio 
in the third Deakin (q.v.) ministiy from 
June 1909 to April 1910, when he was 
defeated at the general election. He died 
at Brisbane on 23 June 1916. He mar- 
ried in 1874 Emily Mary, daughter of 
the Hon. John Panton, who survived 
him with two sons and two daughters. 
He was created C.M.G. in 1903. 

Foxton had many interests. He joined 
the old volunteer forces when a very 
young man and rose to be brigadier in 
command of the Queensland field force 
(Commonwealth military forces). He 
represented Australia at the Imperial 
conference on naval and military de- 
fence of empire in 1909, and was for 
some time A.D.C. to the governor-gen- 
eral of Australia. He was keenly inter- 
ested in cricket, was president of the 
Queensland Cricket Association, chair- 
man of trustees of the Brisbane cricket 
ground, and a member of the Australian 
board of control. He received the certi- 
ficate of the Royal Humane Society of 
Australia for saving life in 1884 and its 
bronze medal in 1891. He showed much 
ability as a politician and administrator. 
He brought in a factories and shops act 
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in 1896 which showed a distinct advance 
in humanitarian legislation, and its pro- 
visions were further extended in his fac- 
tories and shops act of 1900. These acts 
made him justly known as the father of 
shop and factory legislation in Queens- 
land. 

The Brisbane Courier, 24 June 1916; C. A. 
Bernays, Queensland Politics During Sixty Years; 
Who*s Who, 1916; Liber Melhurniensis, 1937. 

FRANC, Maud Jean nee Congreve, 
Matilda Jane, Mrs E, Evans (1827- 
1886), author of religious tales, was the 
daughter of Dr Henry Congreve and was 
born in 1827. She came to South Aus- 
tralia in 1852, started a school at Mount 
Barker, and about the year 1859 married 
the Rev. E. Evans, a Baptist minister, 
who died some four years later. In 1860 
Mrs Evans opened a school at Angaston 
which was still in existence in 1868. 
She wrote her first story, Marian; or 
the light of Some One*s Home while 
she was at Mount Barker and it appears 
to have been immediately successful. 
The British Museum catalogue records 
an edition published at Bath in i860, a 
second edition was published by John 
Darton and Company in 1861, and 
another edition published by Samp- 
son Low appeared in the same year. 
She had chosen as a pseudonym Maud 
Jean Franc, but in her later books 
variations in the spelling of both 
Maud and Jean appeared. Her second 
book Vermont Vale came out in 
1866 and during the next 19 years 
13 other volumes were published. She 
died in i886 and was survived by two 
sons. The elder, Henry Congreve Evans, 
who died in 1899, was leader of the staiff 
of the Adelaide Advertiser and author 
of the libretto of Immomeena: an Aus- 
tralian Comic Opera published in 1893. 
The younger, William James Evans, 
was joint author with his mother of 
Christmas Bells, a collection of short 
stories published in 1882. He also pub- 
lished in 1898 Rhymes without Reason 
and died in 1904. 


The stories of Maud Jean Franc were 
often reprinted. A collected edition in 
13 volumes was published in 1888 and 
40 years after, her publishers, Messrs 
Sampson Low, stated that they were still 
selling {The Bookman, Sept. 1928). They 
are pleasantly told tales somewhat senti- 
mental and rhetorical in style, sincerely 
religious and didactic in theme. 

The Centenary Hision of South Austtalia, p. 
353; E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature, 
ior a list of her books see vol. II, p. 60s; infor- 
mation from H. R. Purnell. 

FRANCIS, James Goodall (1819-1884), 
premier of Victoria, was born in Lon- 
don in 1819 and emigrated to Tasmania 
in 1834. In 1837 he was employed by 
James Hamilton, a storekeeper at Camp- 
bell Town, and three years later was 
taken into partnership. In October 1840 
he visited England to see his parents 
and in 1847, in partnership with Duncan 
McPherson, bought the business of Boys 
and Pointer, mcrcliaiits, at Hobart. In 
1853 Francis opened a branch of this 
business at Melbourne and took charge 
of it himself. He was appointed a direc- 
tor of the Bank of New South Wales in 
1855 and in 1857 was elected president 
of the Melbourne chamber of commerce. 
He was also a director of other com- 
panies and was taking a prominent part 
in the business life of Melbourne. In 
1859 he was elected a member of the 
legislative assembly for Richmond, and 
was at once appointed vice-president of 
the board of lands and works and com- 
missioner of public works in the Nichol- 
son (q.v.) ministry. He resigned these 
positions in September 1860. He was 
commissioner for trades and customs in 
the first McCulloch (q.v.), ministry from 
June 1865 to May 18G8, and was treasurer 
in ihe third McChilloch ministry from 
April 1870 until June 1871. When Duffy 
(q.v.) v^as defeated a year later Francis 
became premier and chief secretary. His 
Ministry passed some important legisla- 
tion during its litp of a , little 'more than 
' fwif.o years. Its, most importan't-act was one 
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dealing with education, free, compul- 
sory and unsectarian, which continued 
for a long period to be the basis of prim- 
ary education in Victoria. A vigorous 
railway policy resulted in the building 
of several new lines of railway at a cost 
of about £3,250,000. Francis also endea- 
voured to bring in a system to prevent 
deadlocks between the two houses by 
providing that if a bill had been passed 
in two successive sessions of the lower 
house and rejected by the council, it 
should be brought before a joint meet- 
ing of the two houses. It was, however, 
feared by some members that this might 
eventually result in the assembly losing 
its control of money bills, and the pro- 
posal was carried by only two votes and 
eventually abandoned. Francis had a 
severe illness in 1874 and though Higin- 
botham (q-v.) and Service (q.v.) togedier 
waited on him with a request that he 
should remain at the head of the admin- 
istration, and take leave of absence un- 
til his health was restored, Francis found 
it necessary to resign and retire from 
politics for a time. He visited England 
with his family and was away two years. 
After his return he was elected for Warr- 
nambool in 1878 and retained that seat 
until his death. He did not desire office, 
but was an influence in the house and 
was frequently consulted by individual 
members- From March to August 1880 
he was minister without portfolio in the 
first Service ministry. His health failed 
again for the last two years of his life 
and he died at Queenscliff on 25 Janu- 
ary 1884. He was survived by his wife 
and a family which included at least 
three sons. He declined a knighthood on 
three occasions. 

Francis was a leading figure in Vic- 
torian politics for 20 )jears. When a 
young man in Tasmania he pluckily 
grappled with a burglar and was struck 
on the bead with a hatchet. This was the 
beginning of the ill-health from which 
he so frequently suffered, and which pre- 
vented him from doing even more im- 
portant work than he did. He was not 


a good speaker, his style was too paren- 
thetical and invoh^ed, but he always had 
a grasp of his subject. He was bluff in 
manner but genuinely kind, and his 
ability and sturdy honesty of character 
were recognized by friends and oppon- 
ents alike. 

The Argiis, Melbourne, 36 January 1884; The 
AgCf Melbourne, s6 and 38 January 1884; A. S. 
Kenyon, The Victorian Historical Magazine, 
vol. XV, p. 96; J, H. Heaton, Australian Dic-^ 
tionary of Dates; P. Menncll, The Dictionary of 
Australasian Biography. 

FRANKLIN, Jane, Lady (1792-1875), 
second wife of Sir John Franklin (q.v.), 
was the second daughter of John Griffin, 
a liveryman and later a governor of the 
Goldsmith's Company, and his wife Jane 
Guillemard. There was Huguenot blood 
on both sides of her family. She was 
born in 1792, was well educated, and 
her father being well-to-do had her 
education completed by much travel on 
the continent. Her portrait painted 
when she was 24 by Miss Romilly at 
Geneva shows her to have been a pretty 
girl with charm and vivacity. She had 
been a friend of (Sir) John Franklin’s 
first wife who died early in 1825, and in 

1828 became engaged to him. They 
were married on 5 November and in 

1829 he was knighted. During the next 
three years she was much parted from 
her husband who was on service in the 
Mediterranean. In 1836 he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of Tas- 
mania where they arrived on 6 January 
1837 - 

Lady Franklin at once began to take 
an interest in the colony and did a good 
deal of exploring along the southern 
and western coast. In April 1839 she 
visited the new settlement at Mel- 
bourne, where she received an address, 
signed by 65 of the leading citizens which 
referred to her “diaractcr for kindness, 
benevolence and charity”. With her 
husband she encouraged the founding 
of secondary schools for both boys and 
girls. In 1841 she visited South Australia 
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and persuaded the governor, Colonel 
Gawler (q.v.), to set aside some ground 
overlooking Spencer Gulf for a monu- 
ment to Flinders (q.v.). This was set up 
later in the year. She had much corres- 
pondence with Elizabeth Fry about the 
female convicts, and did what she could 
to ameliorate their lot. She was accused 
of using undue influence with her hus- 
band in his official acts but there is no 
evidence of this. No doubt he was glad 
to have her help in solving his problems, 
and probably they collaborated in the 
founding of the scientific society which 
afterwards developed into the Royal 
Society of Tasmania. When Franklin 
was recalled at the end of 1843 they 
went first to Melbourne and then to 
England by way of New Zealand. 

Franklin started on his last voyage in 
May 1845, when it was realized that 
he must have come to disaster Lady 
Franklin devoted herself for many years 
to trying to ascertain his fate. By i860 
all had been done that could be done, 
and for the remainder of her life Lady 
Franklin divided her time between 
living in England and travelling in all 

Q uarters of the world. She died in Lon- 
on on 18 July 1875. 

Lady Franklin was a woman of un- 
usual character and personality. One of 
the earliest women in Tasmania who had 
had the full benefit of education and 
cultural surroundings, she was both an 
example and a force, and set a new 
standard in ways of living to the more 
prosperous settlers who were now past 
the stage of merely struggling for a liv- 
ing. Her determined efforts, in connex- 
ion with which she spent a great deal 
of her own money to discover the fate 
of her husband, incidentally added 
much to the world^s knowledge of the 
arctic regions. 

W. F. Rawnsley, The Life, Diaries and Corres- 
pondence of Jane Lady Franklin; H. D. Traill, 
The Life of Sir John Franklin, 

FRANKLIN, Sir John (1786-1847), fifth 
governor of Tasmania and arctic ex- 


plorer, was born at Spilsby, Lincoln- 
shire, England, on 15 April 1786. He 
was the fifth son of Willingham Frank- 
lin, was educated at the grammar school 
at Louth, in the autumn of 1800 became 
a first-class volunteer on H.M.S. Poly- 
phetnus, and fought at the battle of 
Copenhagen at the end of the follow- 
ing March. In July he joined the Investi- 
gator and sailed under Captain Flinders 
(q.v.) to the south seas. He was cast 
away on the Porpoise, went to Canton, 
and returned to England on the Earl 
Camden in 1804. He joined the Bellero- 
phon, fought at the battle of Trafalgar 
as a signal midshipman, and was one of 
the comparatively few men on that 
vessel who escaped without a wound. 
After* some years of patrol work Frank- 
lin, now a lieutenant, fought in actions 
near New Orleans in the United States 
in December 1814 and January 1815. 
After the peace Franklin spent three 
years in England and in 1818 sailed as 
commander of the Trent in an expedi- 
tion to the arctic regions. In 1819 in 
connexion with another expedition 
under Captain Ross and Lieutenant 
Parry, Franklin was instructed to make 
an overland journey from the north- 
western shore of Hudson's Bay and if 
possible meet Parry as he voyaged west- 
ward from the northern end of Baffin’s 
Bay. It was three and a half years before 
Franklin returned to England. The ac- 
count of this wonderful journey will be 
found in Franklin’s Narrative of a Jour- 
ney to the Shores of the Polar Sea in the 
Years 50, sr and 22, published in 
three volumes in 185^3. During his ab- 
sence he had been promoted to the rank 
of commander and after his return he 
was made a post-captain and elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society, In 1823 
preparations for another expedition were 
made which was to approach the .Arctic 
Ocean by way of the Mackenzie River. 
It did not start until February 1825 
occupied two years and seven montl^s. 
Franklin reached. England on 26 Sep-, 
tember ^827 anjid. publislied in iiSaS his 
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Narrative of a Second Expedition to the 
Shores of the Polar Sea. The geographical 
and scientific reports of this expedition 
■were of ^eat value. 

Franklin had married in August iSgg, 
Eleanor Anne Porden, who died on 22 
February 1825, leaving him an infant 
daughter. In 1828 he became engaged 
to Jane Griffin and they were married 
on 5 November. In the spring of 1829 
he was knighted and in the same year 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
from the university of Oxford. He de- 
clined the offer of commissioner of the 
Australian Company in New South 
Wales at a salary of £2000 a year as he 
felt it might injure his future prospects 
in the service. On 23 August 1830 he was 
given the command of H.M.S. Rainbow 
and saw three years service in the Medi- 
terranean. In April 1836 he was appoin- 
ted lieutenant-governor of Tasmania. 

Franklin amved in Tasmania on 6 
January 1837. In the 12 years of Arthur's 
(q.v.) administration there had been 
much progress. The population had 
reached 40,000 and revenue and trade 
had increased enormously. But Arthur 
had not been popular and, though he 
had his admirers, a great many people 
felt aggrieved by his actions. Two of 
his nephews, John Montagu (q.v.), 
colonial secretary, and Matthew Forster, 
chief police magistrate, held very im- 
portant positions at Hobart and when 
Franklin, as was only courteous, made 
complimentary references to tlie work 
of Arthur it was felt by many people 
that he had allied himself widi the 
"Arthur faction", His' private secretary, 
Captain Alexander Maconochie (q.v.) 
had strong views on the management of 
convicts, and on these being made pub- 
lic they were taken as a reflection 
on the judicial administration of the 
colony. Franklin felt obliged to dis- 
miss his assistant. Thus early Franklin, a 
kindly and humane man, found himself 
involved in the jealousies and strong 
feelings that make life difficult for the 
governors of small communities. There 


was also a virulent press which did not 
hesitate to interfere with the privacies 
of domestic life or to make the most 
insulting charges. Franklin showed good 
sense in connexion with the founding 
of a high school at Hobart, resisting Dr 
Arnold of Rugby's suggestion that the 
principal should be appointed turn and 
turn about from the Anglican and Pres- 
byterian communions. “Might it not be 
better," said Franklin, “to make learning 
and character the sole qualifications?” 

During Franklin's period there was 
much inquiry being made into the con- 
vict system. Franklin believed that the 
assignment system if properly controlled 
would work well, but this system was 
abolished and he loyally endeavoured 
to have the new regulations carried out. 
But the changing of these regulations 
affected the economic life of the colony 
and other ti'oubles arose because a 
period of high prices for grain and live 
stock had led to extravagant speculation 
in land. There were difficulties too, in 
the absence of direct taxation, in squar- 
ing the finances of the colony. Franklin 
did his best, but unfortunately came into 
conflict with the colonial secretary, John 
Montagu, a man of ability with a much 
more subtle mind than Franklin's. At 
last the governor dismissed Montagu 
who went to England and so succeeded 
in impressing his side of the case on the 
colonial authorities that, though Mon- 
tagu was not reinstated, Franklin was 
recalled. He did not receive the dispatch 
recalling him until 21 August 1843, 
four days after his successor had arrived. 
Lord Stanley's readiness to accept the 
unconfirmed statements of Montagu 
showed little evidence of good judg- 
ment, and generally Franklin was treated 
with discourtesy and ingratitude. He 
left Tasmania on 3 November 1843, 
on arriving in England endeavoured 
vainly to persuade Stanley to take a 
more just view of his case. He published 
privately in 1845 Narrative of Some 
Passages in the History of Van Diemen's 
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Land During the Last Three Years of 
Sir John Franklin’s Administration of 
its Governinetity which sets out in detail 
his account of his relations with Mon- 
tagu. 

Franklin left England on his last voy- 
age to the arctic regions in May 1845, 
and his last letter to Lady Franklin was 
written from Whalefish Island on 1 July. 
His ships were seen and spoken with by 
a whaler on 26 July but it was several 
years before the actual fate of the ex- 
plorers became known. Franklin died 
on 11 June 1847. Many expeditions were 
sent to search for or ascertain the fate 
of the members of the expedition, at 
first officially, and afterwards by Lady 
Franklin alone. A document dated 25 
April 1848 was found, which gave the 
date of Franklin's death, and stated that 
the total loss by death had been nine 
officers and 15 men. It is probable that 
the remaining members of the expedition 
died in the winter of that year. In ad- 
dition to Lady Franklin, who is noticed 
separately, Franklin was survived by 
the daughter by his first marriage. Monu- 
ments to his memory are at Spilsby, 
Waterloo Place, London, in Westminster 
Abbey and at Hobart. 

Franklin was a man of medium height, 
in middle life very heavily built. His 
personality was attractive, he had the 
bluff straight-forward honesty associated 
with sailors, great courage and fortitude, 
and a simple piety and humanity which 
endeared him to all his associates and 
made him one of the great explorers 
of all time. As a governor he showed 
sound judgment and conscientiousness, 
and had an invaluable influence on the 
education of the colonists. However, 
though undoubtedly popular, he had 
not a nature that could cope successfully 
with people less honest and less disin- 
terested than himself. In the changing 
conditions of Tasmania, slowly emerg- 
ing from a convict settlement to a con- 
stitutional colony, it was necessary that 
a man should have more finesse arid 


subtlety to be completely successful as a 
governor. 

H. D. Traill, The Life of Sir John Franklin^ 
A. H. Markham, Life of Sir John Franklin; 
Kathleen Fitzpatrick, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society^ vol. XXV, 
pp. 213-26; J. Fenton, A History of Tasmania; 
R. J. Gyriax, Sir John Franklin^s Last Arctic 
Expedition, 

FRENCH, Charles (1840-1933), ento- 
mologist, was born at Lewisham, Kent, 
England, on 10 September 1840, His 
father died when he was a child and his 
mother marrying again, the boy was 
brought to Melbourne in 1852. The 
family settled at Cheltenham, where 
French began to be interested in natural 
history. In 1858 he was apprenticed to 
James Scott, a nurseryman at Hawthorn 
and later on met Baron von Mueller 
(q.v.). In 1864 Mueller placed French in 
charge of the glass-house at the botanic 
gardens, and in 1881 he was made cus- 
todian of the botanical museum. He was 
appointed first Victorian government 
entomologist in 1889 and in 1891 pub- 
lished Part I of his A Handbook of the 
Destructive Insects of Victoria, Four 
other parts were published by 1911. A 
sixth part dealing with beneficial in- 
sects was com2:)leted but has not been 
published. French was also the author of 
some pamphlets, and papers by Zaim were 
published in the Victorian Naturalist 
and other journals. In 1907 he attended 
the International Conference of Ento- 
mologists in London, and in 1908 he re- 
tired and was succeeded by his son, 
Charles French, Jun. He had founded 
the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria 
in 1880. It grew into a flourishing 
organization and remained a great in- 
terest to French during a long retire- 
ment. He died at Melbourne on 21 
May • 1933. He was married twice and 
left a widow, a son and two daughters. 

Comparatively little work in ento- 
mology had been done in Australia 
when F^rencfi : began hiS resiearches, 
his work in; .shp^ing- hbw i.ihsect pests 
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could be controlled by the use of sprays 
was of great value. He also fully realized 
the value of insectivorous birds in keep- 
ing the balance of nature at a time 
when there was a tendency to look upon 
all birds as a danger to crops. 

E. E. Pescott, The Victoria}] Naturalist, July 
'9331 >9401 Cyclopedia of Vic- 

toria, 1903; The Argus, Melbourne, 23 May 
' 933 . 

FRIEDENSEN, Thomas (1879-1931), 
artist, was born at Leeds, England, in 
1879. studied at the Royal College 
of Art, South Kensington, and in 1912 
had an exhibit in the black and white 
room at the Royal Academy. He also 
showed a water-colour and two oils at 
the 1919, 1920 and 1921 exhibftions. 
He came to Australia in 1921 and was 
elected an associate of the Royal Art 
Society of New South Wales in 1922. 
He established a reputation as an etcher 
and is represented in the Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide and Perth galleries. 
His etchings are soundly drawn and com- 
petent. He returned to Europe in 1930 
and died at Cannes in the south of 
France about the beginning of June 

^931- 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 6 June 1931; W. 
Moore, The Story of Australian Art; Royal 
Academy Catalogues, 19x2-21, which spell his 
name Friedenson. 

FROGGATT, Walter Wilson (1858- 
1937), entomologist, son of George W. 
Froggatt, an English architect, was born 
at Blackwood, Victoria, on 13 June 
1858. His mother was the daughter of 
Giacomo Chiosso, who came of a noble 
Italian family. As a child Froggatt, 
who was delicate, was encouraged by 
his mother to find interests in the open 
air and at an early age began collecting 
insects. The family iniving moved to 
Bendigo, he was educated at the high 
school, Bendigo, and on leaving school 
spent four years on the land- In 1880 
he went to a goldfield near Milparinka, 
New South Wales, and then worked his 


way northward and through Queensland 
to Mackay, Herberton, Cairns and other 
parts of the colony. Wherever he went he 
kept up his collecting of insects. In 
1883 he returned to Bendigo, worked 
with his father on a lease near Mount 
Hope, and about this period got in 
touch with Charles French Sen. (q.v.) 
and Baron von Mueller (q.v.). It was 
partly through Mueller’s good offices 
that Froggatt was appointed entomolo- 
gist and assistant zoologist to the expe- 
dition sent to New Guinea in 1885 by 
the Royal Geographical Society of New 
South Wales. The party left in June 
1885 and returned on 4 December. Early 
in 1886 Froggatt was engaged by William 
Macleay (q.v.) as a collector. He at once 
proceeded to North Queensland and 
formed large collections. In March 1887 
he went to north-west Australia, began 
collecting in the Derby district and later 
in tire more inland country. He returned 
to Derby after severe attacks of fever 
and then went to the Barrier Range to 
recover his health. Returning to the 
coast he took steamer on 22 February 

1888 for Fremantle and thence to Syd- 
ney, where he arrived on 31 March. 
He then went to England at the invi- 
tation of an uncle and gained much 
experience in European museums and 
universities. On his return he worked 
at the Macleay museum until it was. 
transferred to the university, and in 

1889 was appointed assistant and collec- 
tor at the Sydney technological muse- 
um. In the following year the first of a 
long series of papers by him was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales. In 189& 
he was appointed government ento- 
mologist to the agricultural department 
of New South Wales. 

Froggau's work was not confined to* 
entomology, he was also vine inspector 
and later inspector under the vegetation 
diseases act. In tlie many papers he was 
writing at this time there is an increas- 
ing tendency for his attention to be 
given to insect pests. He published in» 
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1907 his work on Australian Insects, the 
first comprehensive text-book on Austra- 
lian entomology, and in this year was 
sent abroad to study the best ways of 
dealing with fruit flies, etc. His Report 
on Parasitic and Injurious Insects was 
published by the New South Wales de- 
partment of agriculture in 1909. In this 
year he went to the Solomon Islands 
to report on pests attacking coconut 
palms and sugar-cane, and in 1913 went 
on a similar mission to the New Hebri- 
des. During the war he spent much time 
on the control of weevils in stored wheat, 
and in 1922 investigated pests attacking 
banana-trees in Queensland. He retired 
from the department of agriculture in 
1923 but was forest entomologist in the 
department of forestry until his final 
retirement on 31 March 1927. His vol- 
ume on Forest Insects of Australia was 
published in 1923; in the following four 
years many papers on forest entomology 
were also published, and in 1927 another 
volume. Forest Insects and Timber 
Borers, appeared. In his last years he 
did much writing on popular science 
in the Sydney Morning Herald, in 1933 
his The Insect Book, the first of a scries 
of elementary “Nature Books** for child- 
ren, was published at Sydney, and in 
1935 Australian Spiders and Their Allies 
appeared. He died at Croydon, New 
South Wales, on 18 March 1937. He 
married Ann Emily, daughter of John 
Lewis, in 1890, and was survived by a 
son, John L. Froggatt, entomologist to 
the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, 
and two daughters. One of the daughters, 
Gladys Harding Froggatt, was the author 
of The World of Little Lives (1916), and 
More About the World of Little Lives 
(»9S9)- 

Froggatt was loyal and unselfish, the 
guide, philosopher and friend to a long 
succession of young naturalists. He was 
a member of the council of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales for a period 
of 40 years and was president from 1911 
to 1933. He gave enthusiastic suppdrt to 
the various scientific societies wi^ whiih^ 


he was connected, and was much inter- 
ested in the planting of Australian trees 
and in gardening generally. He had a fine 
collection of books on science and general 
literature. His collection o£ insects was 
acquired by the Commonwealth govern- 
ment and is now at Canberra. He was a 
leading Australian entomologist and an 
untiring worker; Musgrave lists over 
300 of his pajDcrs in his Bibliography, 
In addition to his books on entomology, 
Froggatt also published a volume on 
So 77 je Useful Australian Birds in 1923. 

The Sydney AUmwg Herald, 19 March 1937; 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society of New 
South Wales, vol LXVJI. pp. 77-81’; A. Mus- 
gravc. Bibliography of Australian Entomology. 

FRY, Douglas (1872-1911), artist, was 
born at Ipswich, Suffolk, England, in 
1872. He was educated at Ipswich Gram- 
mar School and studied art at Julien*s, 
Paris, and in London. He did some illus- 
trative work in London and in 1899 
came to Australia. He stayed at Mel- 
bourne for some time, did some paint- 
ings of horses, and then went on to 
Sydney where he became a member of 
the Society of Artists. In 1908 his “Moun- 
tain King** was purchased for the 
national gallery of New South Wales. 
He did illustrative work for the Lone 
Hand and exhibited regularly with the 
Society of Artists. His reputation was 
steadily growing when he died from 
pneumonia on g July 1911 at the early 
age of 39. A quiet, rather reserved man, 
much liked in sporting and artistic 
circles, Fry did some of the best animal 
painting ever done in Australia. He 
was much interested in the differing 
characteristics of horses and made many 
studies of them before finishing each 
work. He was an excellent draughtsman 
and as a painter quite frankly endeav- 
oured to paint the thing exactly as he 
saw it, with a high degree of finish. 

L. Lindsay,, The Lone Hajid, i Npvajaber 191.1: , 
\y. The Story ' of Auftroliaii Art, The 

HeralU; lo July 911;; . ' ^ 
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FULLWOOD, Albert Henry (1863- 
1930), artist, was born near Birming- 
ham in 1863, and studied an at evening 
classes in that city. He came to Sydney 
in i88i and obtained work as a litho- 
graphic draughtsman and designer. He 
joined the Art Society of New South 
Wales in 1884, and shortly afterwards 
obtained a position on the stajBE of the 
Picturesque Atlas of Australia, for which 
he travelled a good deal in the north 
and did many drawings. He afterwards 
woi'ked on the Sydney Mail and other 
illustrated papers of the time. He kept 
up his painting, and in 1892 two of his 
w^ater-colours were purchased for the 
national gallery at Sydney. In 1895 he 
took a leading part in forming the 
Society of Artists at Sydney and was a 
member of its first council. He returned 
to Europe in 1900 by way of America, 
holding on the way a very successful ex- 
hibition of his work at New York. He 
made London his headquarters, exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1901, 
1904, and later years, and also at various 
exhibitions in Europe. During the war 
he was a sergeant in the R.A.M.G. and 
later an Australian official war artist. 
He returned to Sydney in 1920 and 
worked chiefly in water-colour and 
etching. He died on 1 October 1930. 

Fullwood was a happy-natured man 
who was in all the artistic movements 
of his time, and did sound and capable 
work in black and white, oils, and water- 
colour. His etchings were on the whole 
less successful. He is represented in the 
national galleries at Sydney, Melbourne 
and Adelaide, at Dresden and Budapest, 
and in the war museum at Canberra. 

B. Stevens. Art in Axtstralia, 8tli Number; W. 
Moore, The Story of Australian Art; The Herald, 
Melbourne, 18 September 1920; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 3 October 1930, 

FULTON, Henry (1761-1840), early 
clergyman and schoolmaster, was 
born in 1761. He was educated at a uni- 
versity, graduated B.A., and towards the 
close of the eighteenth century was a 
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clergyman in the diocese of Killaloe, 
Ireland. He became involved in the in- 
surrection of 1798 and was transported 
to New South Wales, Though some- 
times afterwards referred to as an ex- 
convict, he was really a political prison- 
er. The bishop of Derry, in a letter to 
the archbishop of Canterbury written 
in August 1807, stated that Fulton 
“agreed to transport himself for life to 
Botany Bay” (H.R. of NS.W„ vol. 
VI, p. 276). He left Ireland with his 
wife and son on the Minewa on 24 
August 1799, and shared the same 
cabin with Joseph Holt (q.v.) (Memoirs 
of Joseph Holt, vol. II, p. 33). They 
arrived at Sydney on 1 1 January 
1800. Fulton was conditionally emanci- 
pated in November, and began to con- 
duct services at the Hawkesbury on 7 
December. In February x8oi he was sent 
to Norfolk Island to act as chaplain, 
in December 1805 he received a pardon 
from Governor King (q.v,), and in the 
following year he returned to Sydney 
to take up the duties of Marsden (q.v.) 
who had been given leave of absence. At 
the time of the revolt against Bligh, 
Fulton stood by him and, showing no 
disposition to yield to the officers, was 
suspended from his office as chaplain. 
On 18 May 1808 he wrote to Bligh testi- 
fying to his justice and impartiality, 
and in April and July 1808 and on 14 
February and 23 March 1809, he wrote 
letters to Viscount Castlereagh giving 
accounts of what had happened and se- 
verely censuring the conduct of the offi- 
cers. Immediately after the arrival of 
Governor Macq^uarie (q.v.) Fulton was 
reinstated as assistant cnaplain. He went 
to England as a witness at the court 
luariial of Colonel Johnston (q.v.), and 
returned lo Sydney in 1812. In 1814 he 
was appointed chaplain at Castlereagh 
and was made a magistrate. He also es- 
tablished a school and had for a pupil 
Charles Tompson (q.v.) who dedicated 
his volume Wild Notes from the Lyre of 
a Native Minstrel to Fulton. This was 
the first volume of verse written by a 
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native-born Australian and published in 
Australia. The first poem in the book 
“Retrospect*' has complimentary refer- 
ences to Fulton as a teacher and as a 
man. In 1833 Fulton was still chaplain 
at Castlereagh, and in that year pub- 
lished a pamphlet of some forty pages 
entitled Strictures Upon a Letter Lately 
Written hy Roger Therry, Esquire, and 
in 1836 his name appears as a member 
of a sub-committee at Penrith formed 
to w^ork against the introduction of the 
system of national education then es- 
tablished in Ireland. He died at the 
parsonage, Castlereagh, on 17 Novem- 
ber 1840. 

Fulton was a man of the highest 
character who lost his living in Ireland 
on account of his sympathy for the Irish, 
and in Australia again went against his 
own interests in supporting Bligh. He 
was married and had one son and three 
daughters. 

The Sydney Herald, si November 1840; His- 
torical Records of N,S,W„ vols IV, VI, VII; 
Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols III, 
VI to XI, XIH, XIV, XVIII. 

FURPHY, Joseph “Tom Collins** 
(1843-1912), novelist, was bom at Yering 
Station, the site of Yarra Glen, Victoria, 
on 26 September 1843. His father, Samuel 
Furphy, who had come from the north 
of Ireland with his wife in 1841, was 
head gardener on the station. There 
was no school in the district and at 
first Joseph was educated by his mother. 
The only books available were the Bible 
and Shakespeare, and at seven years of 
age Furphy was already learning pas- 
sages of each by heart. He never forgot 
them. About 1850 the family removed 
to Kangaroo Ground, and here the par- 
ents of the district built a school and 
obtained a master. In 1852 another move 
was made to Kyneton where Samuel 
Furphy began business as a hay and 
corn merchant. A few years later he 
leased a farm and also bought a thresh- 
ing plant. This was worked by Joseph 
and a brother and both became com- 


petent engine-drivers. In 1864 Furphy 
bought a threshing outfit and travelled 
the Daylesford and surrounding dis- 
tricts. At Glenlyon he met Leonie Ger- 
main, a girl of i6, of French extraction, 
and in 1866 they were married. Soon 
afterwards his wife's mother went to 
New Zealand and Furphy for a time 
carried on her farm, but two years later 
took up a selection near Colbinabhin. ’ 
The land proved to be poor, and about 
1873 he sold out and soon afterwards 
bought a team of bullocks. He became 
prosperous as the years went by, but the 
drought came and he had heavy losses. 
Some of his bullocks and horses died 
from pleuro-pneumonia, and about 
1884 he accepted a position in the 
foundry of his brother John at Shep- 
parton. There he worked for some 
20 years doing much reading and 
writing in the evenings. In his youth 
he had written many verses and in De- 
cember 1867 he had been awarded the 
first prize of £3 at the Kyneton Literary 
Society for a vigorous set of verses on 
“The Death of President Lincoln**. 
When Miss Kate Baker came to Shep- 
parton as a teacher at the state school 
she boarded with Furphy's mother, and 
having read some of his sketches she 
suggested that he should write a book. 
Heartened by her encouragement, a book 
gradually took shape, and about the end 
of April 1897 A. G. Stephens (q.v.), who- 
was then conducting the Red Page of 
the Bulletin, received the huge manu- 
script of Such is Life, Being Certain 
Extracts from the Diary of Tom Collins^ 
Stephens at once recognized its merit but 
its size made publication impracticable. 
It was returned to Furphy who found 
that a large section, afterwards to be 
published as Rigby's Romance, could be 
cut out. Stephens realized that even in 
its reduced form the book was not a 
commercial proposition, but he suc- 
ceeded in persuading Archibald (q.v.) 
and Macleod (q.v.), the proprietors of 
the Bulletin, that here was a national 
Austr^ian ‘book , which: should he pub- 
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lished. It came out in 1903, made very 
little stir, and only about one third of 
the edition sold. In 1905 Furphy 
gave the manuscript of Rigby's Romance 
to the Barrier Truth at Broken Hill in 
which it appeared in serial form. His 
sons, Felix and Samuel, who had been 
trained in their uncle’s foundry at Shep- 
parton, went to Western Australia and 
established a foundry at Fremantle. 
Their parents joined them early in 
1905, and on 13 September 1912 Joseph 
Furphy died at Claremont. He was sur- 
vived by his wife, two sons and a 
daughter. In 1917 Miss Baker purchased 
the copyright and remaining sheets of 
the Bulletin edition of Such is Life, 
and published a second edition aj Mel- 
bourne with a preface by Vance Palmer. 
Another edition abridged by Vance 
Palmer was published in London in 
19^7 by Jonathan Cape, and a complete 
•edition was brought out, by Angus 8c 
Robertson at Sydney in 1944. The Poems 
of Joseph Furphy, collected and edited 
by Miss Baker, with a portrait frontis- 
piece, was brought out in 1916, and 
Rigby's Romance was published in 1921. 
Its second edition, published in 1946, 
included nine chapters omitted from the 
first edition. A bronze medallion by 
Wallace Anderson is at the state school, 
Yarra Glen. This school is close to the 
site of Furphy*s birthplace. 

Furphy was a rather tall fair man with 
blue eyes. When he went to Sydney 
while Such is Life was being printed, 
Stephens described him as ‘'a lean, 
shrewd, proud, modest, kindly man of 
sixty**. Though in his writings his 
characters use a great deal of strong 
language and slang, Furphy personally 
used neither. He was a member of the 
•Church of Christ and sometimes took 
part in its services, but he had none of 
the narrowness often attributed to mem- 
bers of the smaller sects; he was indeed 
completely charitable in his attitude to 
all creeds, beliefs and unbeliefs. He had 
read widely and his books give a cross 
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section of the minds of thinking people 
in the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Such is Life has many discussions in 
it, enlivened often with the sense of 
humour that was an essential part of 
Furphy. His pathos is completely true. 
He believed in the common man and 
loved him. His narrative style is some- 
times a little heavy and wordy, his attempt 
to suggest the bush vernacular by the 
use of (adj.) for swearing and other 
devices are not always successful, but 
these cavillings become lost in the great 
sweep of the book, its vigour and origin- 
ality, its human charity, its fundamen- 
tal Australianism. Rigby's Romance has 
similar qualities but is not so good, and 
the volume of poems though it has much 
good swinging verse in it, does not give 
Furphy the right to be called a poet. 
His reputation rests on Such is Life 
which 40 years after publication re- 
mains one of the really important books 
in Australian literature, 

E. E. Pescott, The Life Stoiy of Joseph Furphy; 
A. G. Stephens, preface to Rigby*s Romance; 
Vance Palmer, preface to second edition of 
Such is Life; E. Morris Miller, Australian 
Litemture; Miles Franklin in association with 
Kate Baker, Joseph Furphy; private informa- 
tion. 


FYSH, Sir Philip Oakley (1835-1919), 
premier of Tasmania, the son of John 
and Charlotte Fysh, was born at High- 
bury, London, on i March 1835. Edu- 
cated at the Denmark Hill school, he ob- 
tained a position in the office of a mer- 
chant with large Australian connexions. 
He emigrated to Tasmania in 1859 and 
established the firm of P. O. Fysh and 
Company, general merchants, which he 
carried on successfully until 1894, when 
he handed over the business to a son. In 
1866 he was elected to the Tasmanian 
legislative council and remained a mem- 
ber for six years. In August 1873 he was 
elected to the house of assembly and be- 
came treasurer in the Kennerley (q.v.) 
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ministry until March 1875, but remained 
in the cabinet as a minister without 
portfolio for another 15 months. In June 
1877 he became leader of the opposition 
and in August, premier. Losing his seat 
at the election held early in 1878 he 
visited Europe and remained out of poli- 
tics for six years. In March 1884 he was 
elected to the legislative council for 
Buckingham, and in March 1887 be- 
came premier and colonial secretary in 
his second ministry, whicli lasted for 
more than five years. He was again 
elected to the assembly and was treasurer 
in Braddon's (q.v.) ministry from April 
1894 to December 1898, when he was 
appointed agent-general for Tasmania 
at London. 

Fysh took an important part in the 
federal movement in Tasmania. He was 
a representative of his colony at the 
1891 and 1897 conventions, and was a 
member of die Australian delegation 
that watched the passing of the federal 
bill through the Imperial Parliament. 
He returned to Tasmania, xvas elected a 
member of the house of representatives 
in the first federal parliament, and was 
a minister without portfolio in the first 
ministry from April 1901 to August 
1903, when he became postmaster- 
general, He held the same position in 
the Deakin (q.v.) ministry from Septem- 
ber 1903 to April 1904, Retiring from 
politics in 1910 he died on 20 December 
1919. He was created" K.C.M.G. in Janu- 
ary 1896. 

Fysh was tall and spare, with a flowing 
beard. A sound business man, a director 
of well-known companies and president 
of the central board of health, Hobart, 
he was much respected both in Tas- 
mania and in the federal house. He 
may be remembered chiefly for his con- 
sistent work for federation. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 20 December 1919; The 
Age, Melbourne, ss December 19x9; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 23 December 1919. , 


GARDINER, Frank (1830-C.1890), bush- 
ranger, was born near Goulburn, New 
South Wales, in 1830. There appears to 
be some doubt about his real name. At 
his trial he was arraigned as Francis 
Gardiner, alias Clarke, alias Christie, 
but he signed a statement addressed to 
the judge “Francis Christie”. His 
biographer states definitely that “Frank 
Christie” was his real name. In 1850 he* 
began his criminal career by stealing 
horses, and in October was apprehended, 
and sentenced to five years imprison- 
ment at Pentridge, Melbourne. He, 
however, escaped about five weeks after- 
wards, and was not recaptured until 
1854 when he was again arrested for 
horse-§^tealing and given seven years 
hard labour. He was released on ticket- 
of-leave after serving about four years 
and joined a band of bushrangers. In 
1861 he was captured by the police* 
after wounding two and being wounded 
himself. Handcuffed and left in charge* 
of a policeman, he was rescued by other 
bushrangers. On 15 June 186s the gold 
escort from Forbes was stopped, some- 
members of the escort were wounded, 
and the boxes of gold were stolen. 
£1000 reward was offered for the appre- 
hension and conviction of the bush- 
rangers. The police succeeded in recover- 
ing much of the gold and Sir F. W. 
Pottinger, who was in charge of the 
police, on one occasion fired at Gardiner 
at close range, but his carbine missed 
fire. For a time Gardiner disappeared, 
but about the end of February 1864 he 
was arrested at Appis Creek, Queensland, 
where in partnership with anotlier man 
he was conducting a public house and 
store. He was taken to Sydney, tried 
and found guilty on three charges, and 
given sentences amounting together to 
32 years. 

In gaol Gardiner was a model pris- 
oner, and, when he had served eight years^ 
of his sentences, efforts were made by 
his friends and relations to secure; Ims* 
release. Xfle fact that for abopt two 
yjws befor<2 his trial he ..had led an 
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honest life was much in his favour, and 
in spite of some protests from members 
of the public he was released in July 
1874 when he had served 10 years, on 
the understanding that he would leave 
Australia. He went to San Francisco, 
lived an honest life for many years, and 
died probably about 1890. He differed 
from many notorious bushrangers in that 
he came of respectable people, and was 
not actually guilty of murder; but he 
was fortunate in escaping the fate of 
some of his associates who were executed. 

Charles White, Australian Bushranging, Gar- 
diner "*King of the Road**; G. E. Boxall, The 
Story of the Australian Btishrangers; Sir Henry 
Parkes, Fifty Years of Australian History, pp. S77- 
83. 

c 

CABJRAN, Andrew (1825-1901), journa- 
list and politician, son of an English 
merchant, was born in London on 19 
November 1825. Educated at Hackney 
grammar school and Spring Hill col- 
lege, Birmingham, Garran went on to 
London university and graduated M.A. 
in 1848. Having developed a chest weak- 
ness he spent 18 months at Madeira as 
a private tutor, and about the end of 
1850 left England for Australia. At 
Adelaide he became a contributor to the 
Austral Examiner, which, however, came 
to an end when the great exodus to the 
Victorian diggings took place in 1852* 
Garran also went to Victoria and for 
about a year was a private tutor near 
Ballan, In 1854 he became editor of the 
South Australian Register, but two years 
later John Fairfax (q.v.) invited him to 
come to Sydney as assistant-editor of the 
Sydney Morning Herald. He showed 
great ability in this position, and his 
leading articles were particularly not- 
able contributions to the paper. He 
also found time to attend law lectures 
at the university 6 t Sydney and took 
his LL.B, degree in 1870. On the death 
of the editor, John West (q.v.), in De- 
cember 1873, Garran was immediately 
appointed 10 the position. He carried 
out the duties with great ability until 


1885. His health had always been frail 
and having then reached his sixtieth 
year he resigned. 

Garran, however, could not be idle. 
He had undertaken the editing of the 
Picturesque Atlas of Australasia which 
appeared in 1886 in three large volumes, 
a work of much greater value than has 
generally been understood. What was 
practically a second edition appeared in 
London in 1892 under the title Australa- 
sia Illustrated. He was nominated to the 
legislative council of New South Wales 
in February 1887, and, after the great 
strike of 1890, was appointed president 
of the royal commission on strikes. Parkes 
(q.v.) in his Fifty Years of Australian 
History speaks of Garran’s “care, patient 
labour and ability in conducting this 
enquiry”. In 1892 Garran was appointed 
president of the newly-formed council of 
arbitration and on accepting the posi- 
tion resigned from the legislative council 
so that no question of political influence 
could arise, but two years later he re- 
signed from the council of arbitration 
and again entered the legislative council. 
He was vice-president of the executive 
council and representative of the Reid 
(q.v.) government in the council from 
March 1895 to November 1898, and 
showed remarkable ener^ in carrying 
out his duties in spite of the frailty of 
his constitution. He had been correspon- 
dent of the, London Times at Sydney 
for many years and retained this position 
until his death on 6 June 1901, He mar- 
ried in 1854, Mary Isham, daughter of 
John Sabine, who survived him with 
one son and five daughters. His son, Sir 
Robert Randolph Garran, G.C.M.G,, 
born in 1867, became a distinguished con- 
stitutional lawyer and public servant. He 
was the author of The Coming Common- 
wealth (1897), Heine's Book of Songs (a 
translation) (1924), and with Sir John 
(^uick (q.v.) The Annotated Constitu- 
tion of the Australian Commonwealth 
(1901). 

Andrew Garran was an excellent 
journalist and exercised considerable 
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influence on Australian history. About 
1890, when the federal movement was in 
much danger in New South Wales, 
though a convinced freetrader Garran 
held that federation was of more impor- 
tance than any fiscal system. He realized 
too that if each colony insisted upon 
its own terms, federation would be quite 
impracticable, and that with federation 
there would at least be freetrade be- 
tween the states. He continued to work 
vigorously for federation and lived just 
long enough to see its fruition. 

The Sydney Morning Herald , 7 June 1901;' 
The Times, ^ June 1901; A Century of Journa- 
lism; B. R. Wise, The Making hf the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

GAUNT, Mary Eliza Bakewell 
(c. 1862-1943), novelist, always known as 
Mary Gaunt, eldest daughter of William 
Henry Gaunt, a Victorian county court 
judge, was born at Chiltern, Victoria, 
about 1862. She was educated at Gtch- 
ville College, Ballarat and the university 
of Melbourne, where she was one of 
the first two women students to enroll. 
She began writing for the press and in 
1894 published her first novel Dave*$ 
Sweetheart. In the same year she married 
Dr H. L. Miller of Warrnambool, Vic- 
toria. He died in 1900, and, finding her- 
self not very well off, Mrs Miller went 
to London intending to live by her pen. 
She had difficulties at first but eventually 
established herself, and was able to travel 
in the West Indies, in West Africa, and 
in China and other parts of the East. 
Her experiences were recorded in five 
pleasantly written travel books: Alone 
in West Africa (1913), A Woman in 
China (1914), A Broken Journey (1919)7 
Where the Twain Meet (1922), Reflec- 
tions in Jamaica (1932). In 1929 she also 
published George Washington and the 
Men Who Made the American Revo- 
lution. Between 1895 and 1934 16 novels 
or collections of short stories were pub- 
lished, mostly with love and adventure 
interests, not of outstanding merit, 
though readable and capably written.' 


Some of the short stories are very good. 
Three other novels were written in col- 
laboration with J. R. Essex. A list of 
her books will be found in Miller's 
Australian Literature (vol. II, p.659). 
In her later years she lived mostly at 
Bordighera, Italy. She died at Cannes 
about the beginning of 1942. She had no 
children. 

Her brother, Sir Ernest Frederick 
Augustus Gaunt (1865-1940), entered the 
royal navy in 1878, was rear-admiral 1st 
battle squadron, battle of Jutland, be- 
came admiral in 1924, and died in April 
1940 after a distinguished career. Another 
brother. Admiral Sir Guy Reginald 
Arthur Gaunt (1870-19—), also had a 
distinguished career before his retire- 
ment in 1924. He was promoted admiral 
in 1928 and was alive in 1943. A third 
brother, Lieut.-Colonel Cecil Robert 
Gaunt, D.S.O., (1863-1938), had much 
distinguished service in the British 
anny. 

The Times, 5 February 1943; E. Morris Miller, 
Australian Literature; Who Was Who, 1929- 
1940; Who*s Who, 1941; informatioa from 
registrar, the university of Melbourne. 

GAWLER, George ( i 795- x 869), second 
governor of South Australia, was born 
on 2X July 1795, the son of Captain 
Samuel Gawler who was killed in battle 
in India in 1804, George Gawler was 
educated at the military college. Great 
Marlow, and proved to be a diligent and 
clever student. In October 3810 he ob- 
tained a commission as an ensign in the 
53nd regiment and in January 1812 
went with his regiment to the Penimu- 
lar war. He was a member of a storming 
party at Badajoz, and was wounded and 
saved from death by a private soldier 
who lost his own life. He was in Spain 
until 1814. The regiment returned to 
England and Gawler, now a lieutenant, 
fought at Waterloo. He remained in 
France with the army of occupation un- 
til xSiSi, and in 1830 married Maria 


Cox. Both were sincerely religious and 
when the •52nd was. sent to\NeW Bruns- 
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wick in 1823 ‘iid much social and 
religious work, Gawler returned to Eng- 
land in 1826 and from 1830 to 1832 was 
engaged in recruiting. He reached the 
pnk of lieutenant-colonel in 1834 and 
in 1837 received the Royal Hanoverian 
Guclphic Order, third class. In 1838 
he was appointed governor o£ South 
Australia in succession to Captain Hind- 
marsh (q.v.). 

Gawler arrived in South Australia on 
12 October 1838 with his wife and five 
children and found a colony of 5000 
people at Adelaide, many of whom were 
anxious to go on the land, but could 
not do so until it was surveyed. It was 
fortunate that the governor had been 
given wide powers for he found that, 
though little or no money was available, 
emigrants were still pouring in. He ap- 
pointed Captain Sturt (q.v.) surveyor- 
general and encouraged in every way 
the completion of the necessary surveys. 
Before he left Adelaide in May 1841, 6000 
colonists had settled on the land. He 
also built government offices, police bar- 
racks, a gaol, and a government house, 
thus providing much needed work for 
stranded emigrants. He organized a police 
force, as he had no military to enforce 
his authority, and he encouraged and 
helped the development of the religious 
and educational life of the colony. All 
this had involved much expense and 
Gawler under his emergency powers 
drew drafts £270,000 in excess of the rev- 
enue. In February 1841 Gawler heard 
that two of his bills had been dishon- 
oured, but it was not until 25 April 
that he became aware that all his bills 
since i September 1840 had been re- 
jected. On 12 May 1841 Captain (after- 
wards Sir)^ George Grey (q.v.) arrived 
to take his place. Gawler's recall was 
sent in the same vessel. He left the 
colony a few weeks later and attempted 
to justify his conduct by writing to the 
colonial office. This was useless as it 
had been determined that he should be 
made ttie scapegoat for the apparent 
failure of the colony. He spent tire re- 


mainder of his life in England, practic- 
ally in retirement, taking a special in- 
terest in philanthropic and religious 
questions. He left the army in 1850 and 
his last years were spent at Southsea 
where he died on 7 May 1869. A son, 
Henry Gawler, returned to Adelaide 
and for some time was attorney-general 
without a seat in parliament. 

Gawler’s work was long misjudged, 
largely because his successor Grey, in his 
dispatches, made the worst of his pre- 
decessor’s acts, without suggesting the 
difficulties under which he had worked. 
Gawler was a gallant and energetic offi- 
cer who, when he found the settlers 
faced with disaster, saw at once what 
it was necessary to do, and saved the 
colony. Though Mills in his Coloniza- 
tion o[ Australia accepts the view that 
Gawler had been guilty of carelessness 
and extravagance and cannot be wholly 
acquitted of blame, the extraordinary 
difficulties with which he was faced are 
acknowledged. Sturt and other men on 
the spot generally agreed that his admin- 
istration had greatly benefited the settle- 
ment, and the select committee on South 
Australia reported that the critics of his 
expenditure were ‘'unable to point out 
any specific item by which it could have 
been considerably reduced without great 
public inconvenience". Gawler in being 
recalled suffered the common fate of 
early governors, and, however much he 
may have been blamed in his lifetime, 
later investigations have given him an 
honoured place among the founders of 
South Australia. 

A. Grenfell Price. Founders and Pioneers of 
South AustruUax R. C. Mills, The Colonization 
of Australia {jS2(J’IS42); Mis N. G. Sluri, 
Life of Charles Sturt; Rev J. BlacUei. History of 
South Au.^lrafia; The Centenary Ilisloiy of 
South Australia. 

GAY, WiLLi/vM (18G5-1897), poet, was 
born on 2 Maj^ 1865 at Bridge of Weir, 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland. His father, 
an upright religious man, was an en- 
graver of patterns for wallpaper and 
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calico, his mother came from people of 
education. The family moved not long 
afterwards to the town of Alexandria, 
where Gay was educated at a board 
school. At 14 he became a monitor 
at the school and winning a bursary 
went to Glasgow university. His father 
wished him to be a minister, but the 
boy felt he could not conscientiously 
follow that profession and went to Lon- 
don hoping to make a living there. 
Destitution and illness followed and he 
had to go back to his people. Again he 
went to London but his strength was not 
sufficient and he had to go into hospital 
in Glasgow. As his lungs were threatened 
a sea voyage was tried and he arrived 
at Dunedin, New Zealand, in 1885. He 
obtained work as a purser's clerk on 
vessels of the Union Line for nearly 
two years, when illness again led to his 
living with some relatives at Hawke's 
Bay who nursed him back to compara- 
tive health. In 1888 he went to Mel- 
bourne and obtained a mastership at 
Scotch College, but teaching was beyond 
his strength. In 1891 he was in the 
Austin hospital, and in 1893 went to 
live at Bendigo where he died on 23 
December 1897. His first volume Son^ 
nets and Other Verses, published in 
1894, followed by two other volumes 
Sonnets and Christ on Olympus and 
Other Foems in 1896. A sniall selection 
appeared in 1910 and The Complete 
Poetical Works of William Gay in 1911. 
A prose essay Walt Whitman: His Re- 
lation to Science and Philosophy was 
issued in 1895- 

Gay was a slight man of medium 
height and is said to have had some re- 
semblance to Tennyson. There was some- 
thing in his personality which attracted 
friends to him wherever he went. When 
an invalid at Bendigo one of his little 
volumes yielded him a profit of £40 and 
another was even more successful. This 
could only have happened with the help 
of friends as the volumes are without 


were able to help him and take care 
of him until his death, because Gay 
was worthy of care. His sonnets rank 
with the best that have been done in 
Australia, and in a few poems such as 
“The Crazy World" he has written 
poetry expressing simple, forceful and 
unstrained emotion. His life was short 
and marred by ill-health borne with 
courage. The amount of his work was 
small but it holds an honoured place in 
the history of Australian poetry. 

J. Glen Oliphant, Memoir in Poetical Works of 
'william Gay; The Bendigo Advertiser, 23 and 24 
December 1897; H. M. Green, An Outline of 
Australian Literature; Turner and Sutherland, 
The Development of Australian Literature; E. 
Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

GELLIBRAND, Joseph Tice (1786- 
1837), first attorney-general of Tasmania, 
son of William Gellibrand, was bom in 
London in 1786. He studied law, was 
called to the bar, and in August 1823 
was appointed attorney-general of Tas- 
mania at a salary of £700 a year, with 
the right ‘*to practise as a barrister 
under the same restrictions as are ob- 
served in this country". He arrived at 
Hobart accompanied by his father on 
15 March 1824, opening of 

the supreme court gave an address as 
leader of the bar, in which he spoke 
of trial by jury “as one of the greatest 
boons conferred by the legislature upon 
this colony". The full benefit of trial 
by jury had, however, been withheld 
from the colony, and Gellibrand's speech 
is held by some to have been the opening 
of a campaign for an unconditional sys- 
tem. Gellibrand was a believer in the 
liberty of the subject, and he was con- 
sequently bound to fall foul with a 
man with the autocratic tendencies of 
Governor Arthur (q-v.). At the begin- 
ning of 1825 R. L. Murray began criti- 
cizing the government in the local paper 
the Hobart Town Gazette, and Arthur 
believed that Gellibrand was in "clqse 


popular appeal. It was fortunate that 
so matiiy discerning -and kindly people 


union" with .Murray. Eventu^ally, Gelli- 
brahd was qfaarged, wUfi unprofessional 
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conduct in having as a barrister drawn 
the pleas for the plaintiff in a case, 
and afterwards as attorney-general, acted 
against him. As a consequence of the 
charge Alfred Stephen (q.v.) the solicitor- 
general applied to have Gellibrand 
struck off the rolls. The many compli- 
cations of this case are fully discussed in 
chapter XVIII, vol. II of R. W. Gib- 
lin's Early Hisioiy of Tasmania, As a 
result Gellibrand lost his position and 
began practising as a barrister. He es- 
tablished a high reputation in Hobart. 
In January 1837, with J. Batman (q.v.), 
application was made for a grant of land 
at Port Phillip, the petitioners stating 
that they were prepared to bring with 
them sheep and cattle to the value of 
£4000 to £5000. This applicatioTi was 
refused and in 1828 Gellibrand made 
some efforts to obtain a government 
appointment at Sydney without success. 
In 1835 Gellibrand made an attempt to 
obtain a revision of his case, and coun- 
seFs opinion on it was obtained from 
Sergeant (afterwards Mr Justice) Tal- 
fourd. His opinion was “that the charges 
have been grounded in mistake or mal- 
ice, pursued with entire inattention to 
the rights of the accused, and decided 
in prejudice and anger. The charges 
respecting professional practice are too 
absurd to stand for a moment^. In the 
same year Gellibrand became one of 
the leaders of the Port Phillip Associa- 
tion and in January 1836 he crossed the 
strait and landing at Western Port 
walked with companions to Melbourne. 
From there he went to Geelong and then 
proceeded north in the direction of Gis- 
borne. After returning to Melbourne 
a journey to the north-east brought him 
to the Plenty River. He returned to Tas- 
mania and in company with a Mr Hesse 
crossed to Port Phillip again and landed 
near Geelong on 21 February 1837. They 
decided to follow the Barwon until its 
junction with the Leigh, and afterwards 
make their way to Melbourne across 
country. The two men did not arrive 
at their destination and though search 


parties were organized no trace of them 
was ever found. Gellibrand died prob- 
ably about the end of February 1837. 
He married and was survived by at least 
three sons, one of whom, W. A. Gelli- 
brand, was a member of the Tasmanian 
legislative council from 1871 to 1893, 
and was its president from 1884 to 1889. 
Another son, Thomas Lloyd Gellibrand, 
became the father of Major General Sir 
John Gellibrand, K.C.B., D.S.O., who 
was bom in 1872. 

Gellibrand was a man of fine charac- 
ter; Bonwick, in his Port Phillip Settle- 
ment (p. 429), pays a great tribute to 
his honesty, ability and powers as a 
leader. It was unfortunate that he should 
have been the victim of the autocratic 
system of the time. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vol. 
XIV, ser. in, vols IV and V; R. W, Giblin, 
The Early History of Tasmania, vol. II, chapter 
XVIII; C. R. Long, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. XXT, 
p. 306; C. H. Bertie, The Home, May 1931; 
Letters from Victorian Pioneers, p. 279. 

GERRALD, Joseph (1763-1796), politi- 
cal reformer, one of the “Scottish Martyrs'^ 
was born in the West Indies on 9 Febru- 
ary 1763. He was educated 

in England at Stanmore school, under 
Dr Parr, where he showed much promise. 
He inherited a somewhat involved es- 
tate from his father, married young, and 
was left a widower with two young 
children. He was in America for some 
years and practised as an advocate at 
Philadelphia. Returning to England, 
Gerrald was fired by the hopes raised by 
the French Revolution and joined the 
movement for political reform. In 1793, 
he published a pamphlet A Convention 
the Only Means of Saving Us from Ruin, 
In this he stated that the influence of 
162 men returned 306 of the 573 mem- 
bers of the house of commons. He ad- 
vocated that a convention should be 
elected that would really represent the 
people of Great Britain, and tliat there 
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should be universal sujffrage in the elec- 
tion of delegates. There was no machin- 
ery for carrying out his plans even if 
they met with general approval, but 
in November 179^^ the “British Con- 
vention of the Delegates of the People 
associated to obtain Universal Suffrage 
and Annual Parliaments** met at Edin- 
burgh. The delegates represented vari- 
ous political societies of the day in Scot- 
land and England. The aims of the con- 
vention were most moderate, but Ger- 
rald and others were arrested, and in 
March 1794 he was tried for sedition. It 
was felt that the case was prejudiced, 
and while out on bail Gerrald had been 
urged to escape, but he considered that 
his honour was pledged. At his trial at 
Edinburgh he made an admirable speech 
in defence of his actions, but was con- 
demned to 14 years transportation. The 
apparent courtesy and consideration with 
which the trial was conducted could not 
conceal the real prejudice which ruled 
the proceedings. Gerrald was imprisoned 
in London until May 1795, when he was 
hurried on board the storeship Sover- 
eign about to sail for Sydney. He arrived 
there on 5 November 1795, He was then 
in a poor state of health and was allowed 
to buy a small house and garden in 
which he lived. He died of a rapid con- 
sumption on 16 March 1796. 

Gerrald was a man of great ability 
and eloquence who, sustained by his be- 
lief in the rights of mankind, willingly 
gave up his life to his cause. In the 
account of his death David Collins (q.v.) 
speaks of his “strong enlightened mind’* 
and that he went to his death “glorying 
in being a martyr to the cause which he 
termed that of Freedom and consider- 
ing as an honour that exile which 
brought him to an untimely grave**. (An 
Account of the English Colony in New 
South Wales, 1798, p. 469). He was 
buried in the plot of land he had 
bought at Farm Cove and his name 
appears on the monument on Calton 
Hill at Edinburgh. His son Joseph was 
provided for by Dr Parr- Of Gerrald's 


associates, Muir and Palmer are noticed 
separately, William Skirving who was 
secretary to the convention was a 
vScotchman, a man of good character, 
educated originally for the church. He 
was sent to Sydney with Muir and Pal- 
mer leaving behind a wife and several 
children. He also was not treated as a 
convict and was allowed to take up land 
at Sydney which he tried to farm with 
little success. He died three days after 
Gerrald. Collins says of him “A dysent- 
ery was the apparent cause of his death, 
but his heart was broken**. Maurice Mar- 
garet the least worthy of these men 
was the only one to return to Great 
Britain where he died in 1815. 

Gerrald a Fragmenti W. Field, Memoirs of the 
Life, ivyuings and Opinions of the Ret). Samuel 
Parr, ^^ol. I; Lord Cockburn, An Examination 
of the Trials for Sedition Which Have Hitherto 
Occurred in Scotland: Historical Records of 
Nctv South Wales, vol. II, pp. 8gi-86; Historical 
Records of Australia, scr. I, vol. I, pp. 568 and 
77]; J. A. FcrgiJ.son, Bibliography of Australia, 
vol. I, espcci:iIJy pp. 75-7; Edward Smith, The 
Star)' of the Etiglhih Jacobins. 

GIBLIN, William Robert (1840-3887), 
premier of Tasmania, son of William 
Giblin, registrar of deeds, was born at 
Hobart on 4 November 1840. He was 
educated first at a school kept by his 
uncle Robert Giblin and afterwards at 
the high school, Hobart. Leaving school 
at 13 he was articled to John Roberts, 
solicitor. He was a great reader with a 
retentive memory, in 1865 won a prize 
for the best poem on the conversion of 
St Paul, and about this time delivered 
some lectures on literary subjects. In 
1864 he was admitted as a barrister and 
solicitor, entered into partnership with 
John Dobson and subsequently with one 
of his sons Henry Dobson (q.v.). In the 
same year he was one of the founders 
of the Hobart Working Men’s Club, 
was elected its president, and was re- 
elected on several occasions subsequently. 
He began to interest himself in public 
life and especially in the proposed rail- 
way from Hobart to . Launceston; In 
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1869 he was elected without opposition 
as member for Hobart in the house of 
assembly, and in Februai7 1870 became 
attorney-general in the J. M. Wilson 
(q*v.) ininisa7. Wilson resigned in No- 
vember 1872 and was succeeded by F. 
M, Innes (q.v.). In August 1873 Giblin 
•carried a motion of want of confidence 
but did not desire the premiership, and 
A. Kennerley (q.v,) formed a cabinet 
"with Giblin as his attorney-general. This 
ministry lasted nearly three years and 
Giblin was able to bring in some useful 
legal legislation. In June 1877 Giblin 
lost his seat at the general election, but 
he was soon afterwards elected for Wel- 
lington and joined the cabinet of (Sir) 
P. O. Fysh (q.v.) as attorney-general, ex- 
changing that position for the treasurer- 
ship a few days later. When Fysh left 
for London in March 1878 Giblin suc- 
ceeded him as premier and held office 
until 20 December. The W. L. Crow- 
ther (q.v.) government which followed 
could do little in the conditions of the 
period, and when it resigned in October 
1879 Giblin realized that the only way 
to get useful work done would be to 
form a coalition ministry. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing and he became premier 
and colonial treasurer on 30 October 
1879. His government lasted nearly five 
years and during that period the fin- 
ances of the colony were put in order 
and railways and roads were built. Much 
important work was done although the 
conservative elements in the legislative 
council succeeded in hampering the gov- 
ernment to some extent. In December 
1881 Giblin exchanged the position of 
treasurer for that of attorney-general 
with J* S. Dodds. He represented Tas- 
mania at the intercolonial tariff confer- 
ence at Sydney in 1881 and at the Syd- 
ney federal conference in 1883, and took 
an important jjart in the debates. In 
Au^st 1884. Giblin resigned from the 
cabinet on account of failing health. 
He shortly afterwards accepted the posi- 
tion of puisne judge of the supreme 
court of Tasmania, and during the ab- 


sence of the chief justice administered 
the government for a short period. He 
died at Hobart on 17 January 1887 in 
his 47th year. He married in 1865 Emily 
Jean Perkins who survived him with 
four sons and three daughters. 

Giblin was a man of great sincerity 
and ability. In private life religious and 
philanthropic, in politics he was an ex- 
cellent debater witli statesmanlike 
ideals. The failure of his health and too 
early death closed a career of great 
promise. His son, Lyndhurst Falkiner 
Giblin, D.S.O., M.C., M.A., born in 1872, 
educated at the Hutchins school, Hobart 
and Cambridge university, fought with 
distinction in the 1914-18 war, was gov- 
ernment statistician, Tasmania, 1920- 
8, and in 1929 became professor of 
economics in the university of Mel- 
bourne. On several occasions he under- 
took important work at the special re- 
quest of the Commonwealth govern- 
ment, being acting Commonwealth 
statistician in 1933-2, member of the 
Commonwejilth grants commission 1933- 
6, and director of the Commonwealth 
bank from 1935. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 18 January 1887; J, 
Fenton, A History of Tasmaniai P. Mennell 
The Dictionary of Australasian Bioiixaphy; 
Who's Who in Australia, 1941. 

GIBSON, George Herbert (1846-1921), 
writer of humorous verse, was born at 
Plymouth, England, on 28 August 1846. 
His father was a solicitor and Gibson, 
after serving articles with him, qualified 
for the same profession in 1868. In the 
following year he went to New Zealand 
and then came to New South Wales, 
where he had experience on the land for 
some years. He joined the department of 
lands, Sydney, as a temporary clerk in 
June 1876 and was appointed to the 
permanent staff on 1 January 1877, He 
early began writing light verse for Syd- 
ney newspapers and in 1878 published 
Southerly Busters by Ironbark. He left 
the department of lands for a time, but 
joined it again in January 1882, and on 
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1 May 1883 was appointed a relieving 
crown land agent. He became inspector 
of crown land agents* offices on 20 Aug- 
ust 1896, and in his official capacity 
travelled widely throughout New South 
Wales. He retired from the department 
on 30 June 1915 and lived at Lindfield 
until his death on 18 June 1921. He mar- 
ried late in life and left a widow and 
family. His second book Ironbark Chips 
and Stockwhip Cracks published in 1893 
with excellent illustrations by Percy F. 
S. Spence (q.v.) and Al£ Vincent, in- 
cluded a selection from Southerly 
Busters. His last volume Ironbark Splin- 
iers from the Australian Bush published 
in 1912 contained a collection of his 
verses contributed to the Bulletin with 
a fe^v others from his previous book. A 
second edition with three additional 
poems was also published. A small vol- 
ume of prose Old Friends under New 
Aspects was published in 1883. 

Gibson was an amiable man full of 
quiet humour. His last book was his 
best, it ''does not profess to be anything 
but the lightest of light reading*’ but 
his bush ballads were often excellent 
and were very popular. 

J. H, Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates; 
Information from Department of Lands, Sydney; 
The Bulletin, 15 February 1906; F. Morris 
Miller, Australian Literature. 

GIBSON, Sir Robert (1864-1934), man 
of business, son of John Edward Gib- 
son, was born at Falkirk, Scotland, on 
4 November 1864. He was educated at 
the Falkirk public school and joined the 
Camelon Iron Company, of which his 
father was managing director, at the age 
of 15. He was later apprenticed to R. 
Gardner and Company, Glasgow, and 
studied art and design at the Haldane 
academy. In i88y he rejoined the Came- 
lon Iron Company, and was appointed 
manager of its London office. He married 
in 1891 Winifred Moore of Glasgow and 
sailed to Australia. He was a designer 
and draughtsman for about six yedrs at 
Melbourne, and in 1897 established the 


Australian Manufacturing Company 
Pty Ltd. Some 10 years later he founded 
the Lux Foundry Pty Ltd, and held a 
controlling interest in these companies 
for the rest of his life. He became very 
well known in the industrial and com- 
mercial life of Melbourne, and during 
the 1914-18 war did valuable work as a 
member of the coal board in connexion 


with the rationing of coal, gas and elec- 
tric power. He was also appointed one 
of the seven honorary commissioners to 
administer the repatriation act, and 
was deputy chairman until the appoint- 
ment of the permanent commission in 
1920. He was chairman of the royal com- 
mission on federal economics, and was 
a member of the Victorian State elec- 
tricity commission from its inception. He 
had great confidence in the future value 
of the works at Yallourn. In 1924 he was 
appointed a member of the Common- 
wealth bank board, was elected chairman 
in 1926, and was re-elected to that posi- 
tion each year. He was also a director 
of the Union Trustee Company Ltd., the 
National Mutual Life Association, the 
Chamber of Manufactures Insurance 
Company Ltd., and Robert Harper and 
Company Ltd. and was a representative 
of the Commonwealth government in 
connexion with the Commonwealth Oil 
Refineries Ltd. From 1922 to 1925 he was 
president of the Victorian Chamber of 
Manufactures, and also for a time presi- 
dent of the Associated Chambers of 
Manufactures of Australia. These many 
interests gave him a remarkable grasp of 
the financial position of Australia, and 
before the depression arrived in 1930 he 
had warned the federal government that 
difficult times were coming. When the 
Scullin government was endeavouring 
to grapple with the position, which was 
aggravated in Australia by the low 
prices being paid for wool and wheat, 
various currency devices were brought 
forward, and Gibson's firm attitude to- 
wards E. G, Theodore, the treasurer 


of the day; eventually made : 
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There was some intriguing to displace 
Gibson from the Commonwealth bank 
board but these efforts were defeated. On 
6 May 1931 he was called before the bar 
of the senate to give his views on the 
Commonwealth bank bill. He replied to 
the many questions asked fully and pati- 
ently and with such effect that it was 
said that the bill was dead before he left 
the chamber. An experienced reporter 
described it as the finest performance 
he had ever seen in parliament. Gibson, 
while disclaiming any intention that the 
Commonwealth bank should dictate to 
the government, was determined that 
no efforts should be spared to prevent in- 
flation. In this he was successful but he 
felt the strain and responsibility of these 
years very much. He had a serio'lis ill- 
ness in 1933 and died on 1 January 1934. 
Lady Gibson survived him with two 
sons and five daughters. He was created 
C.B.E. in 1918, K.B.E. in 1920 and 
G.B,E. in 193^. 

Gibson was quite unassuming and 
kindly, with a love for literature and art; 
he painted in water-colours as a hobby 
and was a good photographer. Thougn 
tactful his sincerity and candour were 
apparent to all, and his absolute sense 
of justice led to his being much em- 
ployed as an arbitrator in industrial 
disputes. The secretary of one union des- 
cribed him as the whitest man he had 
met in or out of the Labour movement. 

The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, a Janu- 
ary 1934; The Herald, Melbourne, 1 January 
1934; The Bulletin, 10 January 1934, p. 8; 
Debretfs Peerage, etc, 1933. 

GIFFEN, Georpe (1859-1927), cricketer, 
was born at Adelaide on 27 March 1859. 
He played cricket with enthusiasm as a 
boy and attracted the notice of two 
brothers, Charles and James Gooden, 
who coached him. Early in 1877 
played for South Australia against a visit- 
ing East Melbourne team making 16 and 
14, the highest score in each innings, 
but South Australian cricket was then 
much below the standard of the two 


eastern colonies. It was not until No- 
vember i88o that the first regular match 
between South Australia and Victoria 
took place at Melbourne. Giffen made 
3 and 63 and took two wickets for 47 
in the first innings. He became a regu- 
lar member of the South Australian team 
and although he took a few seasons to 
develop his full powers, if he failed as a 
bat he usually made up for it with a 
good bowling performance. He was 
chosen for the 1882 Australian eleven 
but was not very successful, scoring 873 
runs for an average of 18.18 and obtain- 
ing 32 wickets for an average of 22.75. 
He was also a member of the 1884, 1886, 
1893 and 1896 teams, his best season be- 
ing 1886 when he had a batting aver- 
age of just under 27 and took 159 wickets 
for just over 17 runs each. But he was 
never quite so good a cricketer in Eng- 
land as he was in Australia, largely on 
account of the differences in the light 
and in the pace of the wickets. In Aus- 
tralia he had some remarkable perform- 
ances, scoring 237 out of 472 in January 
1891 against Victoria, and taking five 
wickets for 89 in the first innings and 
seven for 107 in the second. In the fol- 
lowing November against Victoria he 
scored 271, his highest score, out of 562, 
and took nine for 96 in the first innings 
and seven for 70 in the second. As the 
years went on he became less consistent 
though still retaining his place in the 
South Australian team. He made a re- 
markable return to his best form in his 
last match against Victoria in 1903 
within a month of his forty-fourth birth- 
day, scoring 81 and 97 not out, and ob- 
taining seven wickets for 75 and eight 
for 110, He retired from first-class cricket 
at the end of that year, but for many 
years continued to bowl at the nets ana 
enthusiastically coach boy cricketers play- 
ing in the Adelaide parks. He was an 
o&ial in the postal department at Adel- 
aide from which he retired in March 
1925. He died at Adelaide on 29 No- 
vember 1927. He was unmarried. His 
portrait in oils is in the pavilion at the 
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Adelaide cricket ground. A brother, 
Walter F. Giffen, was also a capable 
cricketer. 

Giffen was the backbone of the South 
Australian team for many years, and 
may be said to have made South Aus- 
tralian cricket. As a batsman he had ex- 
cellent defence and drove with power, 
making most of his runs in front of the 
wicket. He bowled slow medium pace 
with a good off break, and caught and 
bowled many batsmen with a deceptive 
slower dropping ball. He was the finest 
all-round Australian cricketer of his 
day and of the men since his time only 
Armstrong and Noble (q-v.) could dis- 
pute his pre-eminence. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 30 November igs*;; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 30 November 1927; 
G. Giffen, With Bat and B&H; C, B. O’Reilly, 
South Australian Cricket, 1880-1930. 

GILBERT, Charles Web (1867-1925), 
sculptor, was born near Maryborough, 
Victoria, on x8 March 1867. His father 
died when he was two months old and 
his mother was left with three young 
children. Gilbert received a state school 
education but bpgan to earn his living 
before he was 10 years old. Coming to 
Melbourne he obtained a position at 
Parer’s hotel where he eventually be- 
came a chef. It has been stated that the 
modelling of ornaments for weciding- 
cakes first turned his droughts in the di- 
rection of sculpture. He entered the 
national gallery drawing school in 1888 
and attended for two and a half years, 
but never went on to the painting 
school. In the late eighteen-nineties he 
began to exhibit at the Yarra Sculptors’ 
Society and the Victorian Artists* Society. 
Until 1905 his work was all in marble, 
and when he began experimenting in 
casting in bronze he met with many diffi- 
culties and could find no one in Mel- 
bourne to help him. He persevered, be- 
came an excellent caster, and among 
others did portrait heads in bronze of 
J. Mather (q.v.), A. McClintock, John 
Shirlow (q-Y-), Hugh McCrae and Bef- 


nai^d O’Dowd. The last was acquired for 
the national gallery of Victoria in 1915 
under the Felton bequest. 

In May 1914, encouraged and helped 
by an American resident of Melbourne, 
Hugo Meyer, Gilbert went to London 
and in spite of the war persevered with 
his work as he was well over military 
age. He exhibited at the Royal Academy 
where the sincerity of his work met with 
early appreciation, and in 1917 his 
marble head “The Critic** was purchased 
for the Tate gallery through the Chan- 
trey bequest. He was nominated also for 
an associateship of the Royal Academy. 
He was then employed as a war artist 
by the Commonwealth government and 
made many models for the war museum 
of country over which the Australians 
fought. He returned to Australia in 1920 
and completed the 2nd Division monu- 
ment which was afterwards unveiled at 
Mont St Quentin in the presence of 
Marshal Foch. His other war memorials 
include those for the Melbourne uni- 
versity medical school and the Victor-t 
ian Chamber of Manufactures. Another 
important work was the group of three 
figures for the Flinder’s memorial which 
stands outside St Paul’s cathedral, Mel- 
bourne. His next important piece of 
work was the Australian memorial for 
Port Said. Gilbert had always been accus- 
tomed to doing everything for himself^ 
and wore himself out carrying clay for 
the huge full size model and died sud- 
denly on 3 October 1925. His first mar- 
riage was unfortunate and was dissolved. 
He married again while in London and 
left a widow with two sons arid a 
daughter. 

Gilbert was a man of simple, kindly 
nature beloved by his fellow artists and 
friends. He could do generous even 
quixotic things, but never anything un- 
worthy. He carved and cast most of his. 
work himself and in his modelling Imd 
a remarkable feeling for both the planer 
and the lines of his compositions. His 
w:ork. resolv^ ' itself into beaut^ul pro- 
ves from every, angle. .He v^asvpracti- 
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cally self-taught, for there - was no in- 
struction in modelling at the national 
gallery scliools, and his work, in no way 
derivative, was always sensitive to 
beauty. He is well represented in the 
national gallery at Melbourne and also 
in the Sydney gallery. 

The Herald, Melbourne, 3 and 6 January 1920, 
5 October 1925: The Argus, Melbourne, 5 Oc- 
tober 1925; W. Moore, The Story* of Australian 
Art; personal knowledge. 

•GILBERT, John (c,i8i5?-i845), natura- 
list. Nothing is known of the early days 
of Gilbert. From his Australian diary 
we learn that his birthday was on 14 
March but the year is not given. We 
know that his father, William Qilbert, 
was alive and still working in 1846; 
there is every probability that the son 
was aged 2 1 or more when he came from 
New Zealand to Australia in 1838. Put- 
ting one thing and another together we 
may fairly safely assume that he was 
born within a few years of 1815. He 
was engaged by John Gould (q.v.) as 
an assistant in connexion with his work, 
the Birds of Australia, and he arrived 
with Gould at Hobart on the Parsee on 
19 September 1838. Both worked in Tas- 
mania for a few months, but on 4 Feb- 
ruary 1839 Gilbert went to the Swan 
River settlement. He worked there, mostly 
in the vicinity of Perth, gathering speci- 
mens for Gould for 1 1 months. He then 
sailed for Sydney, in the middle of 
June 1840 took ship to Port Essington 
in the north of Australia, and in March 
1841 sailed to Singapore calling at Timor 
on the way. From there he sailed for 
London and arrived about the end of 
September. He had collected a very large 
number of birds for Gould, and made 
many notes on their habits. 

Ill February 1842 Gilbert again left 
foi' Australia to obtain further speci- 
mens. As on the previous occasion it 
was agreed he was to be paid £100 a 
year and expenses. He reached Perth in 
July and remained 17 months in West- 
ern Australia. He travelled considerable 


distances from Perth, making some of 
his most interesting discoveries among 
the Wongan Hills, about 100 miles 
north-east of Perth. He was a fine natur- 
alist and his notes on birds, their habits, 
diet, song and the names given them by 
the aborigines were all of great interest 
and value. He collected specimens of 
432 birds, including 36 species new to 
Western Australia, and 318 mammals, 
including 22 species not previously 
known in the west. By the end of Janu- 
ary 1844 he was back in Sydney and 
during the next six months worked his 
way to the Darling Downs in Queens- 
land. While he was considering which 
part of the continent should next be 
investigated Leichhardt (q.v.) arrived 
with the other members of his expedi- 
tion to Port Essington, and Gilbert was 
allowed to join the party in September 
1844. In November it was decided that 
the party was too large for the amount 
of provisions they had with them, and 
Leichhardt ruled that the two who had 
joined last should return. Eventually, 
however, it was decided that Hodgson 
and Caleb, a negro, should return, and 
Gilbert remained to become later on 
practically the second in command of 
the expedition. One member of the 
party, a boy of 16, was too young to be 
of much use and the leader’s treatment 
of the two aboriginal members of the 
party was lacking in tact and considera- 
tion. A good deal of responsibility 
therefore fell upon Gilbert, who was 
the best bushman of a very mixed com- 
pany. The progress made for several 
months was much less than was antici- 
pated and by May 1845 supplies of food 
were running very short. On 28 June, 
when approaching the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria, the party was attacked by abori- 
l^ines at night and Gilbert was speared 
in the throat, dying almost immediately. 
Other members of the expedition re- 
ceived several spear thrusts but recov- 
ered. Leichhardt then turned south- 
westerly, skirting the gulf for a while, 
and reached Port Essington almost ex- 
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hausted in December 1845. Leichhardt 
preserved Gilbert's papers and his diary, 
which, however, was lost for nearly 100 
years before its discovery by A. H. Chis- 
holm. Almost everything that is known 
about Gilbert we owe to Chisholm's re- 
searches, which show Gilbert as a man 
of much ability and fine character. There 
is a memorial to him in St James church, 
Sydney. 

A. H. Chisholm, Strange New Worlds A. H. 
Chisholm, “The Story of John Gilbert”, The 
Emu, January iQjo; Mrs C. D. Cotton, Ludwig 
Leichhardt, 

GILES, Ernest ( i 835?- i 897), explorer, 
son of William and Jane Elizabeth Giles, 
was born at Bristol, England. John’s 
Australian Biographical Dictionary 
states that he was born on 20 July 1835, 
the Australian Encyclopaedia says 1836, 
the obituary notice in the Geographical 
Journal, “about the year 1847", 
Coolgardie Miner, at the time of his 
death, implied that the date was about 
1820. Neither of the last two dates can 
be correct; The Geographical JoiirnaVs 
is obviously too late. Taking other 
things into consideration the most prob- 
able date appears to be about 1835. He 
was educated at Christ's Hospital school, 
London, and in 1850 joined his parents 
who had preceded him to South Aus- 
tralia. In 1852 he went to the Victorian 
goldfields, then obtained a position in 
the G.P.O, Melbourne, and afterwards 
one in the county court. Tiring of town 
life he went to the back country and 
obtained valuable experience as a bush- 
man; he was exploring on the Darling 
in 1861, looking for pastoral country. 
He did not, however, attempt a regular 
exploring expedition until 1872, when 
with two other men he left Chambers' 
Pillar in South Australia about the 
middle of August and traversed much 
previously untrodden country to the 
north-west and west. Finding their way 
barred by Lake Amadeus and that their 
horses were getting very weak,, a return 
was made to the Finkq River and thence 


to Charlotte Waters and Adelaide, where 
Giles arrived in January 1873. He 
looked upon his expedition as a failure, 
but he had done well considering the 
size and equipment of his party. His 
friend Baron von Mueller (q.v.) raised 
a subscription so that a fresh start could 
be made. The services of W. H. Tietkins 
as first assistant was obtained, and with 
two other men a start was made on 4 
August 1873. The journey began con- 
siderably south from the previous ex- 
pedition and from the Alberga River a 
generally western course was steered. A 
month later in the Musgrave Ranges a 
fine running river was found and named 
the Ferdinand and by 3 October the 
party was approaching longitude 128. 
The country was extremely dry and 
though tested in various directions it 
was a constant struggle to get enough 
water to keep the horses going. Early in 
November, having passed longitude 126, 
a partial return was made and on 20 
December the neighbourhood of Mount 
Scott was reached. A turn to die north 
and then west was made and the farth- 
est westerly point was reached on 23 
April 1874. Giles and one of the men, 
Gibson, had been scouting ahead when 
the latter's horse died. Giles gave him 
his own horse with instructions to fol- 
low their tracks back and obtain assis- 
tance. Giles made his way back to their 
depot on foot in eight days, almost com- 
pletely exhausted, to find that Gibson 
had not reached the camp. A search was 
made for him for several days without 
success. The stores were almost finished, 
nothing further could be done, and on 
21 May the return journey began. On 
24 June they were on a good track to 
the Finke River and on 13 July 1874 
Charlotte Waters was reached. Giles had 
again failed to cross the continent, but 
in the circumstances all had been done 
that was . possible. 

Early in 1875 Giles prepared his 
diaries for publication under the title 
Geogrjaphie Travels in Central 
a±t4 on 13 rMaxch, 
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help of Sir Thomas Elder (q.v,), he be- 
gan his third expedition. Proceeding 
considerably to the north from Fowler's 
Bay the country was found to be very 
dry. Retracing his steps Giles turned 
east, and eventually going round the 
north side of Lake Torrens reached 
Elder's station at Beltana. There the 
preparations for his fourth journey were 
made, and with Tietkins again his 
lieutenant, and with what Giles had 
always w^anted, a caravan of camels, a 
start was made on 6 May. Port Augusta 
was reached on 23 May and, after tak- 
ing a northerly course to clear the lakes, 
a generally westerly course was followed. 
Some water was carried, and the party 
was saved the continual excursipns in 
search of water for horses that had 
caused so much difficulty to the previous 
expeditions. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember over 320 miles had been covered 
without finding a drop of water, when 
almost by accident a fine supply was 
found in a small hollow and the whole 
party was saved. After a rest of nine 
days the journey was resumed on 6 
October the course being still west. Ten 
days later the expedition was attacked 
by a large body of aborigines and Giles 
was compelled to fire on them. On 
4 November they met a white stockman 
belonging to an outlying station. Their 
course was now south-west and on 13 
November 1875 at Culham station they 
were met by John Forrest (q.v,), who 
escorted them to Perth where they had 
an enthusiastic reception a few days 
later. 

Giles stayed for two months at Perth. 
Tietkins and Young, another member 
of the expedition, went back to Adel- 
aide by sea, and on 13 January 1876 
Giles began the return journey taking a 
course generally about 400 miles north 
of the last journey. He arrived at Adel- 
aide in September 1876 after a good 
journey during which the camels were 
found to be invaluable. In j88o Giles 
published The Journal of a Forgotten 
Expedition, being an account of his third 


expedition, and in 1889 appeared Aus- 
tralia Txoice Traversed: The Romance 
of Exploration in two substantial vol- 
umes. This gives an account of his five 
expeditions. His last years were spent 
as a clerk in the warden's office at Cool- 
gardie, where his great knowledge of 
the interior was always available for 
prospectors. He died unmarried at Cool- 
gardie on 13 November 1897. He was 
given the gold medal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society in i88o. 

Giles was a first-rate bushman and a 
great explorer. Unlike some of the 
earlier explorers he received little re- 
ward for his work, and he was allowed 
to drop into obscurity. It would have 
pleased him could he have known that 
the finest appreciation of his work was 
to be written by a competent observer 
nearly 40 years after his death, **AI 1 
who have worked in that country since 
Giles’s time have felt both admiration 
and astonishment at the splendid horse- 
craft, the endurance, and the unwaver- 
ing determination with which these ex- 
plorations were can’ied through. ... To 
read Giles’s simple account of those 
terrible rides into the unknown on dy- 
ing horses with an unrelieved diet of 
dried horse for weeks at a time, with the 
waters behind dried out and those ahead 
still to find, is to marvel at the character 
and strength of the motive which could 
hold a man constant in such a course”. 
(H. H. Finlayson, The Red Centre), 

Giles's own publications; The South Australian 
Register, 15 November 1897; E. Favenc, The 
Explorers of Australia; The Geographical 
Journal, January 1898. 

GILL, Harry Pelunc (1855-1916), artist, 
was born at Brighton, England, in 1855. 
He studied at the Brighton School of 
Art and at South Kensington where he 
won a scholarship. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed master of the school of design 
at Adelaide and held this position tor 
27 years. He was appointed honorary 
curator of the art gallery of South Aus- 
tralia, and in 1899 visited Europe where. 
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with the assistance of a committee, he 
spent £10,000 on works of art. It was 
generally agreed that very good judg- 
ment had been shown in making these 
purchases. Gill was for some time presi- 
dent of the South Australian Society of 
Arts, and in 1909 was appointed princi- 
pal and examiner of the Adelaide School 
of Art. He resigned this position on 1 
July 1915 on account of ill health, and 
died on 55 May 1916 while on a voy- 
age to England. Gill had a good reputa- 
tion as a teacher and lecturer. An oil 
and three of his water-colours are in the 
art gallery at Adelaide. He married and 
was survived by his wife and two sons. 

The Advertiser and The Register, Adelaide, 
31 May 1916; W. Moore, The Story of Aus- 
tralian Art; private information. 

GILL, Samuel Thomas (1818-1880), 
artist, was born at Perrington, Somer- 
set, England, on 21 May 1818. His father, 
the Reverend Samuel Gill, became head- 
master of a school at Plymouth, and the 
son was educated first at this school, and 
then at Dr Seabrook’s academy in the 
same city. He arrived in Adelaide with 
his parents in •December 1839, and in 
the following year opened a studio and 
advertised that he was prepared to 
execute portraits. In 1846 he was a mem- 
ber of the J. A. Horrocks exploring ex- 
pedition which came to an end by the 
accidental death of Horrocks. In January 
1847 Gill rafiled some sketches made 
by him on the journey, and in February 
an exhibition of pictures was held in 
Adelaide of which he appears to have 
been the organizer. In 1849 he pub- 
lished Heads of the People, 12 litho- 
graphic sketches of South Australian 
colonists. He went to Victoria in 1851 
and made many sketches illustrating life 
on the goldfields, which were litho- 
graphed and published at Melbourne in 
two parts under the title A Series of 
Sketches of the Victoria Gold Diggings 
and Diggers as they are (not dated but 
probably issued about the end of 1852). 


Seven excellent coloured lithographs of 
Melbourne scenes ivere executed in 
1854, and in 1855 appeared another 
series of lithographs, The Diggers, Dig- 
gings of Victoria as they are in 18^^. In 
1856 he visited Sydney where he pub- 
lished some views of Sydney in booklet 
form. It is not clear when he returned 
to Melbourne, but in 1857 a large col- 
lection of his drawings engraved on steel 
by J. Tingle was published there under 
the title of Victoria Illustrated, A 
second series was published in 1862. 
Gill also provided the illustrations for 
Edward Wilson’s Rambles in the Anti- 
podes published in 1859. In i860 a series 
of 25 Sketches in Victoria appeared, and 
in 1865 a set of coloured lithographs of 
scene? from bush life. The Australian 
Sketchbook, was publislaed at Melbourne. 
Several of his water-colours were shown 
at the Melbourne exhibition o£ 1866-7, 
and in 1869 he was commissioned by 
the trustees of the Melbourne public 
library to do 40 water-colour drawings 
illustrating the diggings in the fifties. 
He appears to have done comparatively 
little work after this date and was drink- 
ing heavily for some years. On 27 Octo- 
ber 1880 he fell in the street and died, 
and was buried in a public grave. In 
October* 1913, at the suggestion of Mr 
Arthur Peck, the Historical Society of 
Victoria organized a subscription, had 
the artist’s remains removed to a private 
grave, and erected a tombstone. The in- 
scription understates Gill’s age by two 
years, but little was then known of his 
early life. 

Gill’s landscapes show him to have 
been a competent craftsman in water- 
colour, sometimes working with a flow- 
ing brush and at other times using gum 
or body-colour. His diggings scenes re- 
veal a talent for caricature and form an 
interesting commentary on the period. 
A large collection of his drawings is at 
the Melbourne public library, several 
are at . the national gallery, at Adelaide, 
and he is also well represeuted at the 
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Mitchell library and the Commonweal th 
national library at Canberi'a. 

A. W. Greig, The Victorian Historical Maga- 
zine, March 1914; W. Moore, The Story of Aus- 
tralian Art; Basil Burclett, Art in Australia, 
April 1933; The Herald, Melbourne, 31 August 
1940; W. H. Laugham, Bulletin of the National 
Gallery of South Australia, March 1940. 

GILLEN, Francis James (1855-1912), 
anthropologist, eldest son of Thomas 
Gillen, was born at Clare near Adelaide 
on 28 October 1855. The year of his 
birth is sometimes given as 1856, but the 
earlier date appears to be more likely. 
He entered the post and telegraph ser- 
vice on ,15 January 1867 and, after 
occupying various junior positions, be- 
came an operator on the trans-contin- 
ental line on 1 April 1875, On 1 De- 
cember 1892 he was promoted to the 
position of post and telegraph master at 
Alice Springs and there, when the Horn 
expedition came to Central Australia 
about 18 months later, he met Professor, 
afterwards Sir, W. Baldwin Spencer 
(q.v.), the zoologist to the expedition. 
Gillen had been studying the aborigines 
for some time and the result of his work 
was incorporated in Part IV of the Re- 
port on the Work of the Horn Scientific 
Expedition to Central Australia. Spencer 
was able to suggest to Gillen various 
lines of inquiry, and two years later 
came back to Alice Springs to take up 
with him the study of the Arunta tribe. 
Writing to the Rev. Lorimer Fison (q.v.) 
Spencer mentions that Gillen is called 
“the Oknirrabata’*, which means “great 
teacher”. He goes on to say that GiUen 
knew the language deeply enough to 
understand most of what was said Gil- 
len in fact knew more than the langu- 
age of the simple folk around him; he 
understood their feelings and was an ex- 
ample to everyone in his treatment of 
the aborigines. The result of their studies 
was The Native Tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, which was published by Macmil- 
lan in 1899 with both names on the title- 
page, In 1900 Gillen was elected presi- 
dent of the anthropological section at 


the meeting of the Australasian As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
held at Melbourne and enjoyed the ex- 
perience very much. To Sj^enceris regret 
he had been transferred from Alice 
Springs to Moonta in 1899, but in 1901 
he was given leave by the South Austra- 
lian government to join Spencer in an 
expedition which took them up to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria. Both men were full 
of energy, and they did an enormous 
amount of work endeavouring to obtain 
information from the natives. The cli- 
mate was very trying, but they escaped 
serious illness and three years later The 
Northern Tribes of Central Australia 
appeared. Gillen remained at Moonta 
until July 1908 when he became post- 
master at Port Pirie. In that year Spen- 
cer was hoping to arrange to go with 
him to Western Australia, but Gillen^s 
health began to fail and it was found 
to be impossible. In 191 it although his 
mind was quite clear, he was weakening 
physically, and he died on 5 June 1912. 
His wife, formerly Miss Besley of Mount 
Gambier, three daughters and two sons 
survived him. A brother, Peter Paul 
Gillen, who was for maay years a mem- 
ber of the South Australian legislative 
assembly, predeceased him. 

GiUen was a first-rate departmental 
officer and while living in Central Aus- 
tralia was appointed a special magistrate 
and sub-protector of aborigines. His 
special distinction came from his great 
knowledge of native manners and cus- 
toms. Spencer valued this so much that 
not only was Gillen’s name placed on 
the title-pages of the books written be- 
fore the year of his death, it appeared 
also as joint author of The Arunta which 
was published in 1927, 15 years after. 
Writing to his widow Spencer said: “I 
look back on his friendship as one of 
the greatest privileges and blessings of 
my life.” 

Gillen was “impetuous, generous, 
witty, and bubbling over with energy”, 
but always extremely modest about his 
own achievements. The negatives of his 
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remarkable collection of photographs of 
aboriginal life are now the property of 
the South Australian government. 

Marett and Penniman, Spencer’s Last Journey; 
Spencer’s Scientific Correspondence; The Ad~ 
■ vertiser, Adelaide, 6 June 1912; The Register, 
Adelaide, 6 June 19x2. 

OILLIES, Duncan (1834-1903), premier 
of Victoria, was born at Overnewton 
near Glasgow, where his father had a 
market garden, in January 1834. His 
mother was a woman of great shrewd- 
ness and strength of character, much 
interested in the education of her child- 
ren. Gillies was sent to the high school 
until he was about 14, when he entered 
an office in Glasgow. He emigrated to 
Australia and arrived in Port Phillip in 
December 1852. He went to the diggings 
at Ballarat, and it has been stated that 
he was one of the leaders of the diggers 
during the troubles which culminated at 
the Eureka Stockade in December 1854'. 
This appears to be unlikely as he was 
little more than 20 at the time, and his 
name is not included among those of 
the prominent men by the historians of 
the period. Hojvever, in February 1858 
he was elected a member of the first 
Ballarat mining board. In 1859 be was 
selected to represent Ballarat West in 
the legislative assembly of Victoria, and 
he was re-elected for the same constitu- 
ency four times during the next lo years. 
During this period he established a 
reputation in the house as a capable de- 
bater. In May 1868 he became president 
of the board of land and works in the 
Sladen (q.v.) ministry, but on going be- 
fore the electors lost his seat. At the 
next election he came in for Mary- 
borough and in June 1872 he was com- 
missioner of railways and roads in the 
Francis (q.v.) and Kerferd (q.v.) min- 
istries from June 1872 to June 1875. He 
was again in office in October 1875 in 
the McCulloch (q.v.) ministry as presi- 
dent of the board of land and works and 
minister of agriculture. At the next elec- 
tion, held in 1877, he was returned for 


Rodney, but was unseated on the ground 
that undue influence had been used by 
the lands department by the issue of 
leases to electors during the contest. 
The committee found, however, that 
this influence had been used without 
the knowledge of the candidate. A new 
election was held in November, when 
Gillies was again returned, and he re- 
tained his seat in 1880. He was minister 
of railways in the shortlived Service 
(q.v.) ministry, and when Sei'vice re- 
turned to power in March 1883 had the 
same office, and in addition was minister 
of public instruction. When Service re- 
tired in February 1886 Gillies became 
premier and was also treasurer and min- 
ister of railways. This government lasted 
nearlf five years, during a period of great 
confidence, and there was no doubt 
much extravagance. Gillies had the 
reputation of being shrewd and hard- 
headed, but he does not appear to have 
tried to check the extravagance of the 
time, and must take his share of the 
blame for the long period of depression 
that began in the early eighteen-nineties. 
He was for a time lukewarm on the 
question of federation, and in 1889, 
when Parkes (q.v.) raised the question 
again, was doubtful whether it was im- 
mediately practicable. However, during 
the Melbourne conference of 1890, over 
which he presided, he became more hope- 
ful and agreed that the difficulties were 
not insuperable. Towards the end of 
the year Gillies brought before the 
Victorian parliament . a, huge railway 
bill involving an expenditure of 
about £8,000,000. Unemployment was 
increasing, partly on account of a great 
maritime strike, but principally because 
of the beginning of one of those re- 
actions that always follow a boom 
period. On 5 November 1890 the Gillies 
ministry resigned and its leader never 
again held office. He was appointed 
agent-general in London in . 1894 and 
held the position for about three years. 
On his return, in 1897 >^as elected 
to the /assembly for Toorafc and in 
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1902 was unanimously elected speaker. 
But he showed failing health and 
powers, and a severe illness kept him 
away from the house for some months. 
He died on 12 September 1903. He had 
always been considered to be a bachelor, 
but after his death it was disclosed that 
in 1897 he had mairied in London Mrs 
Tiirquand Fillan who survived him 
without issue. He declined the honour 
of K.C.M.G. in 1887. 

Gillies for most of his lifetime was 
not personally popular. He was con- 
sidered reserved and somewhat unsym- 
pathetic, but towards the end of his 
life, when father of the house, he mel- 
lowed and was generally liked. As a 
freetrader and a one-time working man 
generally voting on the conservative 
side, he was much criticized by the pro- 
tectionist and radical press. He origin- 
ated little legislation of importance, but 
was a good administrator and a man of 
force of character, shrewd and honest of 
purpose. 

The Argils, Melbourne, 14 September 1903; 
The Age, Melbourne, 15 September 1903; H. 
G, Turner, A History of the Colony of Victoria) 
Quick and Oarran, The Annotated Constitution 
Of the Amtralian Commonwealth) P. Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, 

GILLIES^ William Neal (1868-1928), 
premier of Queensland, was born in 
the Allen River district of New South 
Wales, on 28 October 1868. His father, 
Dugald Gillies, was a farmer, and both 
parents came from Scotland, Gillies was 
educated at local schools and in 1882 
went with his parents to the Richmond 
River country. There he took up farming 
including sugar-cane growing, and began 
to be interested in public affairs. He was 
an active member of the anti-alien 
league, and afterwards became president 
of the New South Wales sugar growers 
defence league. At the federal election of 
1 9 10 he unsuccessfully stood as a Labour 
candidate for the Richmond seat, and 
was again defeated when he stood for 
the New South Wales legislative as- 


sembly in the same district. In 1911 he 
took up land in Queensland and in 1912 
won the Eacliam seat for Labour in the 
Queensland parliament. He held this 
seat until his retirement from politics. 
He was assistant-minister for justice in 
the Ryan (q.v.) ministry from April 1918 
to September 1919 and for a few weeks, 
until 22 October, was secretary for agri- 
culture and stock. He held the last posi- 
tion in the Theodore ministry from 
October 1919, and his practical experi- 
ence as a farmer was found to be of 
great use. Many amendments were made 
in existing legislation relating to agri- 
culture and no fewer than 14 new mea- 
sures were passed. This period was 
marked by the establishment of the cot- 
ton industry and the stabilization of the 
sugar and farming industries. On the 
resignation of Theodore, Gillies became 
premier on 26 February 1925, taking the 
positions of chief secretary and treasurer, 
and vice-president of the executive 
council. He was premier during a period 
of great labour unrest with constantly 
occurring strikes. Himself a man of 
moderate views he found the more 
extreme section of the party very active, 
and he was beset with anxieties. He com- 
promised as much as possible, but on 
27 October 1925 was glad to resign and 
become a member of the newly-estab- 
lished board of trade and arbitration. He 
gave much study to the problems to be 
dealt with and carried out his work 
with conspicuous fairness. He, how- 
ever, felt tile strain very much and died 
suddenly on 9 February 1928. He mar- 
ried in 1900 Margaret Smith who sur- 
vived him with a son and a daughter. 

Gillies was a good type of politician, 
honest and hardworking, who did sound 
work for his party and his country. He 
did not, however, have sufficient per- 
sonality to be a good leader when he 
found himself in difficult circumstances. 

The Brisbane Courier, 10 February 1928; The 
Labour Daily, Sydney, 10 February 1928; C. A. 
Bernays, Queensland--Our Seventh Political 
Decade; The Bulletin, 15 February 1928. 
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GIPPS, Sir George (1790-1847), governor practice brought in by Sir Richard 
of New South Wales, was the eldest son Bourke (q.v.) of granting a pound for 
of the Rev. George Gipps and was pound subsidy on all private subscrip- 
born at Ringwold, Kent, in 1790, or tions had resulted in the formation of 
possibly early in 1791. He was educated several small sectarian schools in the 
at the King’s School, Canterbury, and same district. The effect was that these 
the military academy, Woolwich. He schools were neither efficient nor econo- 
entered the army as a second lieutenant mical and they led to sectarian strife, 
of the royal engineers in January 1809, Various schemes were brought foi'ward, 
and in March 1812 was wounded at the but one could not be found which re- 
siege of Badajoz. He continued to see ceived general approval. The chief 
service in the Peninsular campaigns, and opposition came from the Church of 
in September 1814 became a captain. England, the largest religious body in 
From November 1814 until July 1817 the colony, and Gipps was not to blame 
he was with the Duke of Wellington’s because no solution was found during 
army in Flanders and France, but missed his period of office. Another problem 
Waterloo because he was engaged in was the government of the settlers in the 
preparing fortifications at Ostend. On Port Phillip district, which was parti- 
his return to England he was for some ally salved by the appointment in 1839 
years at Chatham, and from 1824 to of Charles J. La Trobe (q.v.) as superin- 
1829 ^he West Indies, where he tendent under Gipps’s direction. Pro- 
showed good administrative qualities, vision was also made that in the new 
A report he made on the question of council there should be six represen- 
the emancipation of the slaves in these tatives of the Port Phillip district. But 
colonies impressed the ministry of the Melbourne in the then state of corn- 
period, which appointed him to two munications was very far away from Syd- 
government commissions dealing with ney, and it was impossible to find local 
the boundaries of constituencies in Eng- representatives able and willing to live 
land and Irelapd. He became private part of the year at Sydney, A still more 
secretary to Lord Auckland, who was pressing question was the problem of 
then first lord of the admiralty, in 1834, the land held by the squatters who as 
and in the following year was appointed their flocks increased had gone farther 
a commissioner with the Earl of Gosford and farther afield seeking grazing land, 
and Sir Charles E. Grey to inquire into They naturally desired some security of 
grievances in Canada, Their report was tenure, but the system of occupation 
drawn up by Gipps and was adopted by grew more and more confused, and in 
the house of commons. He was knighted, 1844 Gipps endeavoured to put some 
was promoted to the rank of major, order into it. His regulations issued in 
and returned to England in April 1837. April 1844 required a licence fee of 
He was appointed governor of New £10 a year, in most cases the area of each 
South Wales on 5 October 1837 and station was limited to 20 square miles, 
arrived at Sydney on 23 February 1838. and no one licence covered a station 
Gipps’s term as governor was a stormy capable of depasturing more than 500 
one. The transition towards responsible head of cattle and 7000 sheep. This 
government that was taking place gave brought a storm of protests from the 
many opportunities for differences of squatters and led to the foundation of 
opinion, and the fight was often waged the Pastoral Association of New Soutli 
with a bitterness difficult to conceive. Wales, and the struggle continued until 
It was still proceeding when the gover- the departure of the governor. His term 
nor left the colony. Another contentious of office expired in February 1844, but 
matter was the /education question. thje colonial office valued his, work and 
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extended his appointment. In August 
1845 received a dispatch from Lord 
Stanley intimating that his successor 
might be expected to arrive towards the 
end of the year. Sir Charles Fitzroy 
(q.v.), however, did not actually reach 
Australia until 2 August 1846. Gipps 
had departed on the previous 1 1 July. 
He had felt the strain very much, and 
shortly before his departure mentioned 
in public that he had stayed too long for 
the good of his health. He arived in Eng- 
land on 20 November 1846 and died 
suddenly from heart failure on 28 Feb- 
ruary 1847. married in 1830 Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Major-General George 
Ramsay, who survived him with one 
son, afterwards Sir Reginald Ramsay 
Gipps, a general in the British ai^ny. A 
monument to Sir George Gipps is in 
Canterbury cathedral. 

Gipps was a man of great ability and 
wisdom, conscientious, self-reliant, hard- 
working, and determined. Unfortunately 
for his own peace of mind he had to 
deal with difficult problems arising out 
of the movement towards responsible 
government. He also came in conflict 
with the vested interests of the squatters 
and incurred much abuse. (Sir) James 
Martin (q.v.) when a young man wrote 
an article for the Atlas in which he said 
of Gipps: “He showed himself to be 
possessed of every quality necessary for 
a bad governor, with scarcely any one of 
the requisites of a good one, and his 
eight years’ administration will be a sort 
of plague spot in our history” (quoted 
in G. B. Barton’s Foets and Prose Writ- 
fers of New South Wales, p. 67). When 
he left, both the Sydney newspapers, the 
Sydney Morning Herald and the Em- 
pire, called Gipps “the worst governor 
the colony had ever had”. That has not 
been the verdict of history. Gipps may 
possibly have had rather too exalted an 
idea of the powers of the governor, and 
he could on occasions be arrogant and' 
tactless, but he was none the less a great 
man and a great governor in a difficult 
time. Jose, in his History of Ausiralia, 


speaks of ”his clear judgment . . . his 
great qualities. ... No governor has 
been more unpopular, none less deserved 
unpopularity”. Sir Ernest Scott, in A 
Short History of Australia, referring to 
his unpopularity says “he was, in truth, 
a singularly able and most conscientious 
and high-minded governor”. Frederick 
Watson, editor of The Historical 
Records of Australia, takes a similar 
view (see p. VIII, voL XIX and p. 
XVII, vol. XXIV), as does also S. H. 
Roberts, in his The Squatting Age in 
Australia. During his term as governor 
Gipps did much to encourage explora- 
tion, the amount of land under culti- 
vation was very largely increased, and 
the population was more than doubled. 

The Gentleman*s Magazine, April 1847; His- 
torical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols XIX 
to XXV; S. K. Barker, Journal and Proceeding;s 
Royal Australia 7 i Historical Society, vol. XVI, 
pp. 169-260, a careful and balanced study of 
the period; S. H. Roberts, The Squattmg Age 
in Australia; Official History of Neto South 
iVales; Men and }Vomen of the Time, 1899. 

GLEDDEN, Robert (iSss-igaV), public 
benefactor, was born at Bisnopwear- 
moutli, Durham, England, on a6 De- 
cember 1855. In his youth he spent 
many years in Germany, Finland and 
other continental countries, and became 
a good linguist. He came to Australia 
about the year 1890 and was licensed as 
a surveyor in Queensland. He went to 
Perth about tlie beginning of 189a, and 
after practising for a few months as a 
surveyor was asked by W. Marmionj 
then the minister of lands, to take 
charge of mining surveys at Coolgardie. 
He made a preliminary survey there 
and about a year later laid out Ute site 
of Kalgoorlie. He at times acted as min- 
ing registrar and warden, and was well 
acquainted witli all die early pioneers 
at the goldfields. Having a good mem- 
ory ana a keen sense of humour his 
reminiscences of life during the edriy 
days of the goldfields were found veiy 
interesting in later years. He retired in 
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1900 and spent much time travelling 
with his wife before settling at Caulfield 
near Melbourne. After his wife died, 
about 1921, Gleddon continued to travel, 
but kept his interest in Western Aus- 
tralia and spent a good deal of hfs time 
there. He died at Perth on 5 November 
1927. He had no children.- He was a 
good business man and made money 
largely out of investing in land in West- 
tern Australia. His will provided that 
the whole of his estate, subject to three 
annuities, should go to the university of 
Western Australia to provide scholar- 
ships in applied science, beginning 10 
years after his death. The amount made 
available to the university was about 
£55,000, and the income is used mainly 
to provide the Robert Gledden and 
Maud Gledden travelling fellowships of 
£750 a year. In addition there are Gled- 
den studentships to enable engineers or 
surveyors to travel to other parts of 
Australia, and Gledden scholarships to 
assist students in engineering, surveying 
or the applied sciences generally. 

The West Australian, 7 November 1927; infor* 
mation from the Registrar, University of Western 
Australia. 

GLOVER, John (1767-1849), artist, was 
born in Leicestershire, England, on 18 
February 1767, the son of William Glov- 
er, a small farmer. He showed a talent 
for drawing at an early age, and in 1794 
was practising as an artist and drawing- 
master at Lichfield. He removed to 
London in 1805, became a member of 
the Old Water Colour Society, and was 
elected its president in 1807. In the en- 
suing years he exhibited a large num- 
ber of pictures at the exhibitions of this 
society, and also at the Royal Academy 
and the Society of British Artists. He 
had one-man shows in London in 1823 
and 1824. He was a very successful artist 
and, although never elected a member 
of the Academy, Iris reputation stood 
very high with the public. In 1830 he 
left for Tasmania, talung his family with' 


him, and arrived in February 1831. He 
bought an estate called Patierdaie, on 
the northern slopes of Ben Lomond,, 
continued to paint until near the end 
of his life, and occasionally sent his 
works to London. During his last few 
years he spent most of his time reading, 
and died at Launceston on 9 December 
1849. He was survived by his wife, sons 
and daughters. 

Glover was a very capable artist who 
painted mostly in water-colours. His 
Australian paintings rather lack colour. 
His pictures have possibly faded, like 
much of the work of his period. Many 
examples of his art are in English 
galleries, and he is also represented at 
Melbourne, Hobart, Launceston and in 
private collections especially in Tas- 
mania. 

Basil S. Long, John Glover; W. Moore, The 
Story of Australian Art, 

GLYNN, Patrick McMahon ^1855- 
1931), politician, was born at Gort, 
County Galway, Ireland, on 25 August 
1855. Educated at the French College, 
Blackrock, he was articled to a solicitor 
at Dublin, graduated B.A. at Dublin in 
1878, and subsequently took the LL.B. 
degree. He was called to the Irish bar in 
1879 and emigrated to Victoria in the 
following year. In 1882 he went to South 
Australia and practised his profession 
at Adelaide and Kapunda, where he also 
edited for some time the Kapunda 
Herald, In 1887 he was elected to the 
South Australian assembly for Light, 
and in 1895 he became the representa- 
tive of North Adelaide. He was prom- 
inent in the federal movement, was 
elected one of the representatives of 
South Australia at the 1897 convention, 
sat on the judiciary committee, and did 
useful work. In 1899 he became attor- 
ney-general in the Solomon ministry 
which, however, lasted only a week, 

, At the first federal election Glynn 
lyas returned to the . house of rep^esenta- 
tiyeis as member . folj^ .Angas and was^sub- 
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sequently more than once elected un- 
opposed for this electorate. He showed 
ability and knowledge as a constitutional 
lawyer. He was active in the negotiations 
on the Murray waters question, and 
was chairman of the inter-state com- 
mission which drafted the Murray 
waters bill of 1907. He became attorney- 
general in the Deakin (q.v.) ministry in 
June 1909 and minister for external 
affairs in the Cook ministry from June 
1913 to September 1914. He visited 
England at the invitation of the Imperial 
parliamentary association in 1916. and 
on his return was minister for home 
and territories in the Hughes ministries 
from February 1917 until February 
1920. Defeated at the general election 
at the end of 1919 he retired from poli- 
tics, and died on 28 October 1931. He 
married Abigail Dynon, who prede- 
ceased him, and was survived by two 
sons and four daughters. He was a fine 
Shakespearian scholar; several of his 
literary papers were published, as were 
also various legal and political pamph- 
lets. 

Glynn was a highly cultivated, elo- 
quent Irishman who became a good 
Australian. He exercised mucli influ- 
<ence in South Australia in the later 
stages of the federation campaign, and 
proved himself an excellent fighter in 
the federal arena especially in connex- 
ion with legal matters and the constitu- 
tion. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 29 October 1931; 
H. G. Turner, The First Decade of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, 

GOE, Field Flowers (1832-1910), angli- 
can bishop of Melbourne, sou of Field 
Flowers Goe, solicitor, was bom in 1832 
.at Louth, Lincolnshire, England. He 
“was educated at the grammar school at 
Louth and Hertford College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1857 and 
M.A. in i860. He was ordained deacon 
and priest in 1858, and in the same year 


was appointed curate at Kingston-on- 
Hull. He was rector of Sunderland from 
1873 to 1877 and St George's, Blooms- 
bury, London, from 1877 to 1887. He 
had shown ability as a parish worker, 
‘preacher, and organizer, and in 1886 
was appointed bishop of Melbourne in 
succession to Moorhouse (q.v.). Though 
strongly evangelical he was not bigoted, 
and had signed the memorial protesting 
against the persecution of the ritualists. 
He was installed at the cathedral church 
of St James, Melbourne, on 14 April 
1887. Goe was aware of many problems 
in his church which needed attention, 
but resolved that until the cathedral 
could be finished and paid for, these 
must stand aside. St Paul's cathedral, 
Melbourne, was completed, except for 
its spires, and consecrated on 22 Janu- 
ary 1891. By that time the land boom 
had burst and for the next 10 years 
Melbourne suffered from a severe de- 
pression. The financial question in fact 
caused $0 many difficulties that it was 
almost impossible to do more than mark 
time. The forming of new dioceses had 
several times been discussed and on 3 
October 1901 an act was passed in the 
church assembly which gave to the state 
of Victoria three additional bishoprics, 
Bendigo, Wangaratta, and Gippsland. 
Goe resigned on 1 November but acted 
as administrator until his departure for 
England on 7 April 1902. He lived in 
retirement at Wimbledon, near London, 
until his death on 25 June 1910. He 
married in 1861 Emma, daughter of 
William Hurst, who died in 190X. They 
had no children. 

Goe was a big man, full of kindliness. 
He was neither a great scholar nor a 
great thinker, but he was a nian of 
shrewd sense who preached peace on 
earth and goodwill to all men, and kept 
his diocese going through a difficult 
period. 

The Times, 29 June 1910; The Argus, 30 June 
1910; Crockfords Clerical Directory, 1910' Year- 
Itooks of the Diocese of Melbourne, 1899-1902. 
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GOLDSBROUGH, Richard (1831-1886), 
business man, son of Joshua Golds- 
brough, was born at Shipley, Yorkshire, 
in October 1821. At the age of 14 he 
was apprenticed to a Bradford firm and 
became a wool stapler. He began work- 
ing for himself in a small way in 1842, 
purchasing clips and sorting them for 
the manufacturers. His business was 
prospering, but feeling that Australia 
offered him a wider field, he sailed from 
Liverpool in 1847 and after a short stay 
at Adelaide went on to Melbourne. He 
began business there in 1848, and in 
1853 went into partnership with E. Row 
and George Kirk under the name of E. 
Row and Company. In 1857 he took 
Hugh Parker into partnership and the 
business of R. Goldsbrough and Com- 
pany was established. The building at 
the corner of Bourke- and William- 
streets was begun in 186^, other partners 
were admitted in later years, and in 
1881 the business was amalgamated with 
the Australasian Agency and Banking 
Corporation and formed into a public 
company, of which Goldsbrough was 
chairman of directors. He died at Mel- 
bourne on 8 April 1886. His wife had 
died some years before and there were 
no surviving children. 

Goldsbrough took no part in public 
life. He was essentially a business man, 
always abreast of the times. He had 
much influence in the development of 
the wool trade of Australia. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 9 April 
1886. 

GOOLD, James Aupius (1812-1886), 
first Roman Catholic archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, was born at Cork, Ireland, on 
4 November 1812. On leaving school he 
entered the order of St Augustine to 
study for the priesthood, and spent his 
college life largely in Italy. He was 
ordained priest at Perugia in 1835 and 
was stationed for a time at an Augustin- 
ian convent in Rome. There he met Dr 
Ullathome (q.v.) in 1837, who suggested 


that he should go to Australia. He 
arrived in Sydney in February 1838. He 
was given charge of the district of Camp- 
belltown, where he spent much of his 
time travelling through the country on 
horseback. In July 1847 he was appointed 
bishop of Melbourne and was conse- 
crated at St Mary’s cathedral, Sydney, 
on 6 August 1848. He travelled over- 
land, the journey taking 19 days, and 
arrived in Melbourne on 4 October. 
The new diocese stretched from the 
Murray to the sea and the bishop took 
the opportunity of meeting many of his 
priests and people on the way, and was 
able to form some idea of the state of 
the country. Melbourne itself was then 
only a small town, and priests, schools 
and Ihurches were few. Goold began 
his work with great zeal and arranged 
with the heads of well-known religious 
orders such as the Jesuits, the Christian 
Brothers, the Sisters of Mercy, and the 
Presentation Nuns lo establish branch 
institutions in tlie new colony. Five 
acres of land on Eastern Hill, after 
negotiations begun in 1848, were finally 
granted by the crown on 4 April 1851 
and shortly afterwards became the site 
of St Patrick’s cathedral and the bishop’s 
palace. The discovery of gold in this 
year enormously increased the popula- 
tion of Melbourne, and it was realized 
that the church of St Patrick that had 
been begun would not be worthy of the 
growing city. It was decided to build a 
great cathedral. In 1858 W. W. Wardell 
(q.v.), then government architect, was 
asked to draw up the plans, and the first 
stone of the new building was laid in 
December 1858. For the remainder of 
Goold’s life he was much occupied with 
the raising of funds for the cathedral. 

There was, however, another prob- 
lem constantly before him, the question 
of primary and secondary education for 
Catholic children. In 1872 the Victorian 
government under Frauds (q.v.) ^ had 
announced tfie prep^ation’ of a bill to 
bring in free, secular and cppapulspry 
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education. Goold believed that educa- 
tion without religion was worthless, 
that the bill was the beginning of an 
attack on his Church, and he issued a 
strongly-worded pastoral w:hich in effect 
urged all Roman Catholics to vote 
against the supporters of Fi'ancis at the 
coming election. The Protestants, how- 
ever, allied themselves on the side of 
Francis and much sectarian feeling fol- 
lowed which did not die down for many 
years. It is now clear that Goold’s action 
was a tactical blunder. He, however, 
never relaxed his opposition to the new 
act after it had been passed, but though 
subsequent campaigns were conducted 
with much ability he had little success. 
In his younger days Goold had kept 
much in touch with his large diocese, 
but when fresh sees had been created his 
work was more confined to Melbourne 
and much of it was administrative. He 
made occasional visits to Rome, became 
archbishop of Melbourne in 1874 and 
continued his work with energy. To- 
wards the end of his life his health began 
to suffer but it was difficult to persuade 
him to relax from his duties. He died 
at Melbourne on 11 June 1886. 

Though really an amiable man, kindly 
and charitable in an unobstrusive way, 
Goold had a somewhat distant manner 
with the laity, and was a strict disciplin- 
arian to his clergy. He was not a bril- 
liant preacher, and wrote little or 
nothing, but he was an untiring worker 
with much administrative ability, thor- 
oughly fitted for the work he was 
destined to do. He began with almost 
nothing and left a large and flourishing 
diocese with numerous clergy, churches 
and schools, and* a noble cathedral well 
on the way to completion. 

Cardinal Moran, History of the Catholic Church 
in Australasia; J. F. Hogan, A Biographical 
Sketch (Reprint of articles in the Argus, Mel- 
bourne, la, 14 and 16 June 1886); The Austra- 
lasian, Melbourne, 19 June 1886; The Advocate, 
19 June 1886; St Patrick's Cathedral, Melbourne, 
1839 - 1939 . 


GORDON, Adam Lindsay (1833-1870), 
poet, was born at Fayal in the Azores 
on 19 October 1833. His father. Captain 
Adam Durnford Gordon, had married 
his first cousin, Harriet Gordon, and 
both were descended from Adam of Gor- 
don of the ballad, and were connected 
with other distinguished men of the in- 
tervening 500 years. Captain Gordon 
was then staying at the Azores for the 
sake of his wife's health. They were 
back in England living at Cheltenham in 
1840, and in 1841 Gordon went to- 
Cheltenham College. He was there for 
only about a year. Subsequently he was. 
sent to a school kept by the Rev. Samuel 
Ollis Garrard in Gloucestershire. In 
1848 he went to the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich. There he appears, 
to have been good at sports, but not 
studious and certainly undisciplined. In 
June 1851 his father was requested to- 
withdraw him and the young man, he 
was neai'ly 18, was again admitted a 
pupil at Cheltenliam College. He was. 
not there for long, he appears to have- 
left in the middle of 1852, but the story 
that he was expelled from Cheltenham 
is* without foundation.^ He lived for 
some time with an uncle at Worcester,, 
and was a private pupil of tlie head- 
master of the Worcester Royal Gram- 
mar School. He began to lead a wild 
and aimless life, conti-acted debts, and 
was a great anxiety to his father, who^ 
at last decided that his son should go to 
Australia and make a fresh start. Gor- 
don had fallen in love with a girl of 
17, Jane Bridges, who was able to tell 
the story 60 years afterwards to his- 
biographers. He did not declare his. 
love until he came to say good-bye to^ 
her before leaving for Australia on 7 
August 1853. “With characteristic reck- 
lessness he offered to sacrifice the pas- 
sage he had taken to Australia, and all 
his father's plans for giving him a fresh 
start in life, if she would tell him not 
to go, or promise to be his wife, or even 
give him some hope." This Miss Bridges 
could not do, though she liked the shy 
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handsome boy and remembered him 
with affection to the end of a long life. 
It was the one romance of Gordon’s life. 

That Gordon realized his conduct 
had fallen much below what it might 
have been can be seen in his poems “To 
my Sister”, written three days before he 
left England, and “Early Adieux”, 
evidently written about the same time. 
He was just over 20 when he arrived at 
Adelaide on 14 November 1853. He im- 
mediately obtained a position in the 
South Australian mounted police and 
was stationed at Mount Gambier and 
Penola. On 4 November 1855 he resigned 
from the force and took up horse-break- 
ing in the south-eastern district of 
South Australia. The interest in horse- 
racing which he had shown as a youth 
in England was continued in Australia, 
and in a letter written in November 
1854 he mentioned that he had a horse 
for the steeplechase at the next meeting. 
In 1857 he met the Rev. Julian Tenison 
Woods (q.v.) who lent him books and 
talked poetry with him. He then had 
the reputation of being “a good steady 
lad and a splendid horseman”. In this 
year his father died and he also lost his 
mother about ’two years later. From her 
estate he received about £7000 towards 
the end of 1861. He was making a reputa- 
tion as a rider over hurdles, and several 
times either won or was placed in local 
hurdle races and steeplechases. On 20 
October 1862 he married Margaret Park, 
then a girl of 17. In March 1864 he 
bought a cottage, Dingley Dell, near 
Port MacDonnell, and, in this same 
year, inspired by six engravings after 
Noel Paton illustrating “The Dowie 
Dens O’ Yarrow”, Gordon wrote a poem 
The Feud, of which 30 copies were 
printed at Mount Gambier. On 11 Janu- 
ary 1865 he received a deputation ask- 
ing him to stand for parliament and was 
eventually elected by three votes to the 
house of assembly. He spoke several 
times but had no talent for speaking in 
public, and he resigned his seat 'on 20 
November 1866. He was epntributirig 


verse to the Australasian and BelVs Life 
ill Victoria and doing a fair amount 
of riding. He bought some land in West- 
ern Australia, but returned from a visit 
to it early in 1867 and went to live at 
Mount Gambier. On 10 June 1867 he 
published Ashtaroth , a Dramatic Lyric, 
and on the nineteenth of the same month 
Sea Spray and Smoke Drift, In November 
he rented Craig’s livery stables at Bal- 
larat, but he had no head for business 
and the venture was a failure. In March 
1868 he had a serious accident, a horse 
smashing his head against a gatepost 
of his own yard. His daughter, born on 
3 May 1867, died at the age of 11 
months, his financial difficulties were in- 
creasing, and he fell into very low 
spirits. In spite of short sight he was 
becoming very well known as a gentle- 
man rider, and on 10 October i868 actu- 
ally won three races in one day at the 
Melbourne Hunt Club steeplechase 
meeting. He rode with great patience 
and judgment, but his want of good sight 
was always a handicap. He began riding 
for money but was not fortunate and 
had more than one serious fall. He sold 
his business and left Ballarat in October 
i868 and came to Melbourne. He had 
succeeded in straightening his financial 
affairs and was more cheerful. He made 
a little money out of his racing and 
became a member of the Yorick Club, 
where he was friendly with Marcus 
Clarke (q.v.), George Gordon McCrae 
(q.v.), and a little later Henry Kendall 
(q.v.). On 12 March 1870 Gordon had a 
bad fall while riding in a steeplechase 
at Flemington. His head was injured 
and he never completely recovered. He 
had for some time been endeavouring 
to show that he was heir to the estate 
of Esslemont in Scotland, but there was 
a flaw in the entail, and in June he 
learnt that his. claim must be aban- 
doned. He had seen his last book, Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes, through 
the press, and it was publii^hed on 23 
June 1670. Gordon oh, thiat day met 
Kendall/wjhp sl^ow^d.hiw ,p^^ of 
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the favourable review he had written 
for the Australasian. But Gordon had 
just asked his publishers what he owed 
them for printing the book, and realized 
that he had no money to pay them and 
no prospects. He went home to his cot- 
tage at Brighton carrying a package of 
cartridges for his rifle. Next morning 
he rose early, walked into the tea-tree 
scrub and shot himself. His wife went 
hack to South Australia, married again, 
and lived until November 1919. In Octo- 
ber 1870 a stone was placed over his 
grave at Brighton by his friends, and in 
1932 a statue to his memory by Paul 
Montfort was unveiled near parliament 
house, Melbourne. In May 1934 his bust 
was placed in Westminster Abbey. 

Gordon was tall and handsome'^ (see 
portrait prefixed to The Laureate of 
the Centaurs). But he stooped and held 
himself badly, partly on account of his 
short sight. He was shy, sensitive and, 
•even before he was overwhelmed with 
troubles, inclined to be moody. After 
his head was injured at Ballarat he was 
never the same man again, and subse- 

3 uent accidents aggravated his con- 
ition. Any suggestion that drink was a 
contributing cause may be disregarded. 
^Sir) Frank Madden who was with him 
the day before his death said that he 
was then absolutely sober, *he never 
cared for it (drink) and so far as I 
know seldom took it at alF', The Rev. 
Tenison Woods in. his “Personal Remin- 
iscences” said “Those who did not know 
Gordon attributed his suicide to drink, 
but I repeat he was most temperate and 
disliked the company of drinking men”. 
His tragic death drew much attention to 
his work and especially in Melbourne 
the appreciation of it became overdone. 
This led to a revulsion of feeling among 
better judges and for a time it was 
underrated in some quarters. Much of 
his verse is careless and banal, there are 
passages in Ashtaroth for instance that 
are almost unbelievably bad, but at his 
best he is a poet of importance, who on 
occasions wrote some magnificent lines. 


Douglas Sladen, a life-long admirer, in 
his Adam Lindsay Gordon, The West- 
minster Abbey Memorial Volume has 
made a selection of 27 poems which 
occupy about 90 pages. Without sub- 
scribing to every poem selected it may 
be said that Gordon is most adequately 
represented in a sheaf of this kind. His 
most sustained effort, the “Rhyme of Joy- 
ous Garde”, has some glorious stanzas, 
and on it and some 20 other poems 
Gordon’s fame may be allowed to rest. 

Edith Humphris and Douglas Sladen, Adam 
Lindsay Gordon and His Friends in England 
and Amtralia; J. Howlett-Ross, The Laureate 
of the Centaurs; Julian E. Tenison Woods, 
“Personal Reminiscences of Adam Lindsay Gor- 
don*', Review ^ 1884; Edith Humphris, 

The Life of Adam Lindsay Gordon; J. K. Moir, 
A Chronology of the Life of Adam landsay 
Gordon (at Public Library, Melbourne); Turner 
and Sutherland, The Development of Australian 
Literature; P. Scrle, A Bibliography of Aus- 
tralasian Poetry and Verse; Douglas Sladen, 
Adam Lindsay Gordon, The Westminster Abbey 
Memorial Volume; E. Morris Miller, Australian 
Literature; f. M. Robb, Introduction to Poems 
of Adam Lmdsay Gordon, Oxford Ed. 

GORDON, Sir John Hannah (1850- 
1933), politician and judge, was bom at 
Kilmalcolm, Scotland, on a6 July 1850, 
the son o£ the Rev. James Gordon. His 
father went to South Australia in 1859 
to take charge of the Presbyterian church 
at Mount Barker, and was afterwards 
stationed at Gawler. Gordon was edu- 
cated at Mount Barker under James 
Clezy, M.A., and at Gawler under the 
Rev. J. Leonard and W. L. S. Burton. 
On leaving school he studied theology 
and classics for two years, and was then 
for some years in the offices of W. 
Duffield and Company of Gawler, and 
Dunn and Company, Port Adelaide. 
He took up the study of law and 
was admitted to the South Australian 
bar in 1876, but practised for n 
years at Strathalbyn as a successful 
solicitor. He did not become a Q.C. 
until 1900. In 1 888 he was elected to 
the legislative council for the Southern 
District and held the seat for 15 
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years. He was minister of education in 
the Cockburn (q.v.) ministry from June 
1889 to August 1890, and held the "same 
position in the first Holder (q-v.) min- 
istry from June to October 189s. He be- 
came chief secretary in the Kingston 
(q.v.) ministry in June 1893 but resigned 
on 15 February 1896. He was attorney- 
general in Holder’s second ministry from 
December 1899 to May 1901 and from 
May 1901 to December 1903 in the 
Jenkins (q.v.) ministry. He was then 
raised to the supreme court bench. He 
had shown himself to be a great 
leader of the legislative council and a 
good administrator. Always a strong 
federalist he was a representative of 
South Australia at the 1891 convention, 
was elected fifth out of 33 candidates in 
1897, and sat on the constitutional 
committee. He would probably have had 
no difficulty in winning a seat had he 
elected to enter federal politics, but 
■decided to stay in South Australia. 

As a judge Gordon was industrious 
and conscientious, quick in understand- 
ing, rapid and logical in his conclusions. 
He was helpful to timid witnesses and a 
friend to young barristers. It was gen- 
erally believed that he could have be- 
come a high court judge had he desired 
it, but his health was imperfect, and the 
same reason probably prevented con- 
sideration of his claims to be chief jus- 
tice of South Australia when Way (q.v.) 
•died. He was an excellent lecturer on 
literary subjects, with a fine knowledge 
■of the Elizabethan period, and his 
•occasional articles in the Adelaide press 
showed great journalistic ability. He 
•died at Adelaide on 23 December 1923, 
He married in 1876 Ann Rogers who 
survived him with a daughter. He was 
knighted in 1908. 

Gordon was of athletic build, a charm- 
ing companion with a brilliant mind. 
He was excellent both as an after-dinner 
:speaker and in parliament, and always 
had a complete grip of the details of the 
hills he was bringing before p^liament. 


No South Australian ever excelled his 
management of the upper house. 

The Register and The Advertiser, Adelaide, 
S4 December 1923; J, Quick and R. R. Garran, 
The Annotated Constitution of the Australian 
Commonwealth, 

GOUGER, Robert (1802-1846), one of 
the founders of South Australia, was 
born on 26 June 1802 and educated 
at a school in Nottingham. His father, 
Robert Gouger, was a prosperous city 
merchant and on leaving school the boy 
entered his office. He became friendly 
with Robert Owen and, influenced by 
him, began taking an interest in social 
questions. In 1829 became associated 
with Edward Gibbon Wakefield (q.v.) 
and ^issisted him in advocating his colon- 
ization schemes. In this year Wakefield 
published A Letter 'from Sydney which 
appeared as edited by Robert Gouger. 
In the same year Gouger forwarded 
Wakefield's pamphlet, a Sketch of a Pro- 
posal for Colonizing Australia, to the 
colonial office, but received no encour- 
agement. Later on he was associated 
with another book published in 1831, 
The State of New South Wales in De- 
cember 18^0; in a Letter (addressed to 
R, Gouger; with remarks by him). In 
1830 Gouger went to Spain to fight for 
the constitutional cause and saw active 
service. In the years between 1830 and 
1834 various colonization schemes were 
brought forward and Gouger was active 
in their promulgation. Some of these 
schemes were intended to be money- 
making, but the South Australian Asso- 
ciation, founded in December 1833 with 
Gouger as honorary secretary, was prin- 
cipally philanthropic in its objects. 
Gouger worked untiringly with Wake- 
field, many obstacles had to be sur- 
mounted and many compromises made, 
but in August 1834 the act for the 
establishment of South Australia be- 
came law. In May 1835 Gouger applied 
for the position of colonial secretary for 
South Australia. He disagreed strongly 
with; Wakefield about the price to be 
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asked for land in the new colony and 
they became estranged in June 1835. 
Gouger was given the appointment of 
colonial secretary at a salary of £400 a 
year and sailed in the Africame on 30 
June 1836. He had been married to 
Harriet Jackson on the previous 22 Octo- 
ber. They landed in South Australia on 
10 November. On 28 December, as senior 
member of the council, Gouger admin- 
istered the oaths of office to the newly 
arrived governor Sir John Hindmarsh 
(q.v.). 

Gouger had a troubled time in South 
Australia, and to the many discomforts 
of a new settlement was added anxiety 
for his wife's health. She died on 14 
March 1837 and his infant son died 
two days later. The quarrels between 
the governor and Colonel William Light 
(q.v.) caused much dissension and 
created many difficulties for Gouger, 
who was eventually suspended on a 
charge of having struck Gilles the 
colonial treasurer. He felt this very 
deeply and the sympathy of his many 
friends could not atone for what he con- 
sidered to be a great injustice. On 8 
November 1837 he left for England to 
lay his case before the government. On 
his arrival in July 1838 he found that 
he had been re-instated and Governor 
Hindmarsh recalled. He had busied him- 
self on the voyage in preparing South 
Australia in 1837 in a Series of Letters, 
This was published soon after his 
arrival, and a second edition was called 
for in the same year. At the end of the 
year he was gratified to receive a pres- 
ent of a piece of plate from the leading 
colonists of South Australia as a tribute 
10 his exertions in founding the colony. 
In February 1839 started on his return 
journey and reached Adelaide in June. 
He found that the new governor, Colonel 
Gawler (q.v.), was beset with difficulties 
in which Gouger shared. He eventually 
felt that the strain was loo great and 
asked that he might resign his position 
and take up the less exacting one of 
colonial treasurer. He continued in this 


position until 1844 when he resigned on 
account of his health and returned to 
England. He died there in August 1846. 
About the end of 1838 he had married 
Sarah Whitten. Their daughter, Adel- 
aide Gouger, preserved his journals and 
papers, which formed the basis of Hod- 
der's The Foundmg of South Australia. 

Gouger has an honoured place among 
the founders of South Australia. Wake- 
field was the controlling mind, but 
Gouger was his able and hard-working 
representative at a time when it was im- 
possible for Wakefield to take any prom- 
inent part in affairs. When they finally 
disagreed Gouger held firmly to his own 
views, and later on showed himself to 
be an efficient public servant during the 
difficult times attending the birth of the 
colony. 

Ed, E. Hodder, The Founding of South Aus- 
tralia, based on Gouger's papers and journals; 
R. C. Mills, The Colonization of Australia 
(1829-1845); A. Grenfell Price, The Foundation 
and Settlement of South Australia, 

GOULD, John (1804-1881), ornitholo- 
gist, was born at Lyme, Dorset, Eng- 
land, on 14 September .1804. Little is 
known of his childhood; his father was 
a gardener, and the boy probably had 
a scanty education. He was employed as- 
a gardener under his father in the royal 
gardens at Windsor from 1818 to 1824,. 
and he was subsequently a gardener at 
Ripley Castle in Yorkshire. He left this 
position in 1827 become taxidermist 
to the recently formed Zoological 
Society. In 1832 he published his first 
book, A Century of Birds from the Him- 
alaya Mountains, and in the same year 
began the publication of his Birds of 
Europe in five volumes, completed in 
1837. Hicse and subsequent books were- 
published in a very large size, imperial 
folio, with magnificent coloured plates.. 
Eventually 41 of these volumes were- 
published with about 3000 plates. They 
appeared in parts at £3 3s. a number,, 
subscribed for in advance, and in 
spite of the heavy expense of preparing; 
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the plates, Gould succeeded in making- ^ 
his ventures pay and in realizing a for- 
tune. He made the sketches of tlie birds ■ 
himself, and his wife, formerly Elizabeth 
Coxon, painted pictures from the sketches 
and drew them on the stone. She died in 
1841 and in later years various artists 
were employed by Gould to do this part 
of the work. Immediately Gould had 
completed his Birds of Europe he began 
preliminary work on his Birds of A us- \ 
tralia, began publishing A Synopsis of I 
the Birds of Australia, and in 1838 went I 
to Australia to investigate what was then | 
a little-known subject. Accompanied by I 
his wdfe and his able assistant, John 
Gilbert (q.v.), he arrived in Tasmania in 
September, spent several months there, 
and also visited adjacent islands and 
New South Wales. He sent Gilbert to 
Western Australia, went himself to 
Adelaide, and spent about three months 
on the banks of the Murray, and some 
time on the south coast and on Kangaroo 
Island. In August 1839 he again went to 
New South Wales, explored country 
near the mouth of the Hunter River, 
and then followed the river to its source 
in the Liverpopl Ranges. From there he 
penetrated a considerable distance into 
the interior, returned to Sydney early in 
1840, and sailing for England on 9 April 
arrived in August 1840, The publication 
of The Birds of Australia began soon 
afterwards, and the thirty-sixth and final 
part appeared in 1848. The parts were 
bound in seven volumes and the cost to 
subscribers was £115. A supplementary 
volume was brought out in 1869. Other 
works by Gould were A Monograph of 
the Trochilidae or Humming Birds with 
360 plates (1849-61), The Mammals of 
Australia (1845-63), Handbook io the 
Birds of Australia (1865), The Birds of 
Asia (1850-83), The Birds of Great Brit- 
ain (1862-73), Birds of New Guinea 
and the adjacent Papuan Islands (1875- 
88). Others will be found listed in the 
British Museum catalogue, and in addi- 
tion considerably ove:^ 200 papers were 
contributed to scientific journals. ' For 
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tlic last five years o[ his life Gould was 
in bad health and he dijcl at London on 
3 February 1881. He was siu’vivcd by a 
son and three daughters. The son, 
Charles Gould, emigrated lo Australia 
and became geological surveyor of T. as- 
niania. He wrote Mythical Monsters, 
]5ub]ishecl in 1S86. Final and supple- 
mentary volumes of some of GoulcVs 
irorks were completed and published by 
R. Bowdler Sharp. Gould was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society in 1843. In 
1909 the Gould League of Bird Lovers 
was founded in Australia. Thirty years 
later it had a membership of 250,000, 
largely school children. 

Gould was a combination of born 
naturalist and shrewd business man. He 
had %reat industry and though he had 
the assistance of able helpers such as his 
wife, John Gilbert, and his faithful secre- 
tary E. C. Prince, he did an immense 
amount of work himself. Somewhat 
brusque in manner he had a kindly dis- 
position, much courage and great organ- 
izing powers. Sixty years after his death 
his works were as much sought after 
as when they were published. 

The Zoologist, Third Series, vol, V, p. 109; 
Nature, vol. XXIII, p. 364; Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of London, vol. XXXllI. p. XVII; 
A. H. Chisholm, Strange New World; P. Men- 
nell. The Dictionary of Australasian Biography; 
C. Bai'rett, The Bird Man, For an accoiii^t of 
'Mrs Could and her relations, see article by 
A. H. Chisholm in The Kmu, April 1941, and 
for a remarkable and interesting collection of 
papers on Gould and his associates the **Gould 
Commemorative Issue" of The Emu for Oc- 
tober 1938. Reference should also be made to 
Chisholm's paper on "Gould^s Australian Pros- 
pectus” in The Emu, vol. XLII, p. 74, which 
has a Bibliography of papers in The Emu and 
Victorian Naturalist between 1938 and 1942. 

GOULD, Nathaniel (1857-1919), novel- 
ist, always known as Nat Gould, was 
born at Manchester on 21 December 
1857. His father was a merchant in the 
tea trade, and the boy, the only remain- 
ing chxldi was indulgehtly brought up 
and, well-educated; His iat^r di^d just 
. beftire' he w^, -to have . sdiool, and 
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Gould tried first his father's business 
and then fanning at Bradbournc. He 
became a good horseman but a poor 
farmer. In 1877, in reply to an advertisc- 
mcnl, he was given a position on the 
Newark Advertiser and obtained on it 
a good all-round knowledge of press 
work. After a few years he became rest- 
less, and in 1884 sailed for Australia, 
where he became a reporter on the 
Brisbane Telegraph. In 1886 he went 
to Sydney and woi'ked on the Referee^ 
Sunday Times, and Evening News. Then 
followed i8 months at Bathurst as 
editor of the Bathurst Times during 
which he wrote his first novel, With the 
Tide, which appeared as a serial in the 
Referee. This was followed by six other 
novels in the same paper. In 1891 his 
first novel. With the Tide, was published 
in book-form in England under the title 
of The Double Event and was an im- 
mediate success. It was dramatized in 
Australia and had a long run in 1893. 
In 1895 Gould returned to England. 
He had been 1 1 years in Austi'alia and 
he felt that his experiences had made a 
man of him. 

Back in England Gould began steadily 
writing fiction and for many years wrote 
an average of over four novels a year; 
about 130 are listed in Miller's Australian 
Literature. He also published in 1895 
On and Off the Turf in Australia, in 
1896 Town and Bush, Stray Notes on 
Australia; in 1900 Sporting Sketches; 
and in 1909 The Magic of Sport, mainly 
autobiographical. His novels attracted an 
enormous public and his sales ran into 
many millions of copies. He travelled, 
retained his interest in racing to the 
end, and died on 25 July 1919. He mar- 
ried in Brisbane, Miss E. M. Ruska, and 
there were five children of the marriage. 

Nat Gould was a modest man who 
did not take himself or his work too 
seriously. But within its limits his woi'k 
was very good. He told a siir»plc story 
exceedingly well in an unaifccted way. 
Nearly all the books were concerned 
with racing, and no great originality of 


plot was to be expected, but they were 
written with such verve and genuine 
interest, that their countless readers took 
up each book as it was published, con- 
fident in their belief that here was 
another rattling good story. 

The Times. 26 July icjig; Nat Gould, The Magic 
of ^Sport; E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

GRAHAM, Sir James (1856-1913), 
physician and public man, son of 
Thomas Graham of Edinburgh, was born 
on 29 July 1856. He graduated M.A, at 
Edinburgh university in 1879 and M.B. 
and C.M. in 1882. He went to Sydney 
in 1884 but returned to Europe and 
studied at Berlin, Vienna and Paris. He 
obtained the M.D. degree of Edinburgh 
University and a gold medal for his 
thesis on ''Hydatid Disease in its Clinical 
Aspects". Returning to Sydney he was 
appointed superintendent of the Royal 
Prince Alfred hospital which, largely 
by his influence, became an excellent 
training-ground for the medical pro- 
fession. From 1897 he was lecturer in 
midwifery at the university of Sydney 
and held this position until 1912. He 
was founder of the Surgical Appliances 
Aid Society, the Women's Hospital, the 
Trained Nurses' Association, and was the 
first president of the New South Wales 
Dental Board. 

In spite of these activities Graham 
found time to do much public work. 
He was elected a member of the legis- 
lative assembly for Belmore in 1894 and 
held the seat until 1901, In 1898 he be- 
came a member of the Sydney city coun- 
cil and took a prominent part in a suc- 
cessful reform movement. His profes- 
sional knowledge was also of great use 
during the plague scare in 1900. He was 
mayor of Sydney in 1901 during the visit 
of the Duke of York and was knighted. 
He was again elected to the legislative 
assembly in 1907 but lost his seat at the 
1910 election. He was for several years 
vice-president of the Liberal Association. 
He died at Sydney on 8 March 1913. 
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He married in 1890 Fanny, daughter of 
the Rev. G. W. Millard, who survived 
him with a son. 

Graham was an able man of broad 
sympathies and high ideals. His death 
at a comparatively early age was a loss 
to the public life of his state. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 10 March 1913; 
The Daily Telegraph, Sidney, 10 March 1913; 
The British Medical Jour 7 ial, 15 March 1913; 
The Lancet, 17 May 1913; Who*s Who, 1913; 
Burkc*s Peerage, etc., 1913. 

GRANT, James (i772«i833), navigator, 
was born in 177s. At the end of 1799 
he was given command of the Lady' 
Nelson, a new vessel of 60 tons fitted 
with a centre-board keel. His instruc- 
tions were to proceed to Australia to 
prosecute “the discovery and survey of 
the unknown parts of the coast of New 
Holland”. He left England on 18 March 
1800 and at the Cape of Good Hope 
received a letter from the Duke of Port- 
land instructing liim to sail through the 
newly-discovered Bass Strait. Grant came 
in sight of Australia near the present 
boundary of South Australia and Vic- 
toria on 3 December i8oo, and the Lady 
Nelson successtully passed through the 
strait, the first ship sailing from Eng- 
land to Australia to do so. Grant 
arrived at Sydney on 16 December. He 
had been instructed to join H.M.S. 
Supply at Sydney, but she was laid up 
as a hulk, and Governor King ((j.v.) re- 
appointed him to the Lady Nelson. He 
was ordered to return and survey the 
deep bay which he had sailed across in 
Bass Strait, and in fact to make a gen- 
eral survey of the south coast. He left 
on 6 March 1801, got as far as Western 
Port of which a survey was made, and 
was back at Sydney on 14 May. On 10 
June Grant sailed to the Hunter River 
conveying Lieut.-colonel Paterson (q.v.), 
to consider the question of a settlement 
there and the probable extent of the 
coal deposits. On 31 August Grant asked 
permission to return to Europe which 
was granted. It is evident -that K^ng, w^s 


not satisfied with Grant’s work on his 
voyage to Bass Strait, and Grant, though 
an excellent seaman, was himself con- 
scious of his want of knowledge of 
nautical surveying. After his return 
Grant published in 1803 his Narrative 
of a Voyage of Discovery which was 
shortly afterwards translated into Dutch 
and German. He reached the rank of 
commander in 1805, was given a pen- 
sion in 1806 for wounds received in 
action, and afterwards was in command 
of the Raven and Thracian sloops. He 
died at St Servan, France, on 1 1 Novem- 
ber 1833. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols 11 
to IV; Grant's Voyage of Discovery; The Gentle- 
man*s Magazine, vol. 104, p. 343; Ida Lee, The 
Logbooks of the **Lady Nelson**, 

GRANT, James Macpherson (1822- 
1885), politician, was born at Alvie, In- 
vernesshire, Scotland, in 1855. He emi- 
grated to Sydney with his parents in 
1836 and was articled to Chambers and 
Thurlow, solicitors. In 1844 ^ 

visit to New Zealand and served as a 
volunteer against the Maoris. Return-i 
ing to Australia he was admitted to- 
practise as an attorney and solicitor in 
1847, and was taken into partnership 
by Mr Thurlow. In 1850, with a partner, 
he chartered a vessel and took supplies 
to California, and in June 1851 was 
still at San Francisco. He returned to 
Australia and in 1853 ^ successful 

digger at Bendigo. He was practising as 
a solicitor at Melbourne in 1854, and 
showed much sympathy for the diggers 
at the time of the Eureka rebellion in 
December 1854. The mayor of Mel- 
bourne, J. T. Smith (q.v.), had called a 
meeting at the town hall to concert 
measures for keeping law and order. 
Grant and Dr J. H. Owens issued a 
placard asking the public not to go to 
the town hall, but to attend an open air 
meeting on the present site of St Paul’s 
cathedral. About 50P0 people attended. 
Grant was one of the speakers, and a 
committee was , appointed; , to * interview 
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the governor. At the trial of the Ballarat 
miners Grant acted as their attorney 
without fee. In 1855 he was elected a 
member of the legislative council, and 
when responsible government was estab- 
lished a year later, was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly for Sand- 
hurst. He did not stand at the 1859 
election, but shortly afterwards was 
elected for Avoca and held this seat until 
his death. He joined the Heales (q.v.) 
ministry in February 1861 as vice-presi- 
dent of the board of land and works 
and commissioner of public works, and 
resigned with Heales in November. He 
was commissioner for railways in the 
McCulloch (q.v.) ministry from June 
1863 to September 1864 and then be- 
came president of the board of lands 
and works and commissioner of anwn 
lands and survey from September 1864 
to May 1868, In 1865 Grant succeeded 
in passing a land act which promised 
to be little more successful than previous 
acts, the conditions being too exacting 
for poor men. One clause, however, 
which had been meant to apply to gold- 
field areas, allowed selectors to take up 
20 acres at a rental of two shillings an 
acre. Grant interpreted this very liberally 
and many applicants were allowed to 
hold four licences and thus farms of 
80 acres were established. However, in 
May 1869, Grant brought in a new land 
hill which allowed the selection of up to 
320 acres with conditions of residence, 
cultivation and improvement at a yearly 
payment of two shillings an acre, with 
liberal terms to convert into freehold. 
Grant was then holding the same posi- 
tion in the second McCulloch ministry 
as in the previous one, and went out of 
office in September 1869. The act, how- 
ever, came into force on 1 Februai'y 1870 
and, though amended in detail by later 
governments, was the basis of all subse- 
quent land settlement in Victoria. Grant 
earned great popularity from it, and 
was afterwards presented with a testi- 
monial of £3000 raised by public sub- 


scription. He again held the lands port- 
folio in the Duffy (q.v.) ministry from 
June 1871 to June 1872, was minister 
of justice in the first Berry (q.v.) ministry 
for a few weeks in 1875, held the same 
position in the second Beri'y ministry 
from May 1877 to March 1880, and was 
chief secretary and minister of public 
instruction in the OXoghlen (q.v.) min- 
istry from July 1881 to March 1883. He 
was able to do valuable work at the 
education department by insisting on 
the importance of merit in considering 
promotions. He had a stroke of paralysis 
in November 1884 and died on 1 April 
1885, leaving a widow, a son and three 
daughters. A grant of £4000 was subse- 
quently voted by parliament to his fam- 
ily. 

Grant was of a genial nature and was 
personally liked. He was not a great 
orator, but at his best had a clear grasp 
of questions which commanded atten- 
tion. He was also a thorough and hard- 
working administrator. His land act 
cleared up what seemed to be an almost 
hopeless position, and had great influ- 
ence in the development of Victoria. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 2 April 
1885; The Leader, 4 April 1885; H. G. Turner, 
A History of the Colony of Victoria; Victoria: 
the First Century, 

GRAVES, John Woodcock (1795-1886), 
author of “D'ye ken John Peel", son 
of Joseph Graves, a plumber, glazier 
and ironmonger of Wigton, England, 
was bom on 9 Febmary 1795. His father 
died when he was nine years old and he 
had comparatively little education. At 
14 he began to work for an uncle who 
was a house, sign, and coach painter, 
but he leamt little from him. He owed 
more to an old bachelor, Joseph Falder, 
a friend of John Dalton the scientist. 
Graves afterwards said of Falder "he 
fixed in me a love of truth, and bent 
my purpose to pursue it". Graves did 
some drawing, and at one time wished 
to study art, but his circumstances did 
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not allow of this, and he became a wool- 
len miller at Caldbeck. There he was 
friendly with John Peel (1776-1854), 
with whom he hunted. He was sitting in 
his parlour one evening with Peel when 
Graves's little daughter came in and 
said, “Father what do they say to what 
granny sings?" “Granny was singing to 
sleep my eldest son with a very old rant 
called 'Bonnie (or Cannie) Annie’. The 
pen and ink being on the table, the idea 
of writing a song to this old air forced 
itself upon me, and thus was produced, 
impromptu, 'D’ye ken John Peel with 
his coat so grey*. ... I well remember 
saying in a joking style, 'By jove, Peel, 
you’ll be sung when we*re both run to 
earth*." 

Graves was unfortunate with his wool- 
len mills, left for Tasmania, and arrived 
at Hobart in 1833 

four children, and about £10 in his 
pocket. Except for a short period at 
Sydney he remained in^ Tasmania for 
the rest of his life. He was of an inven- 
tive turn of mind and “brought to con- 
siderable perfection several machines— 
especially one for preparing the New 
Zealand flax". His fortunes varied but 
he was able to give his children a good 
education. His eldest son, his namesake, 
became a well-known Hobart barrister 
but died before his father, and another 
son in business in Hobart looked after 
him in his last days. Graves died at 
Hobart on 17 August 1886. He was 
twice married (1) to Jane Atkinson and 
(2) to Miss Porthouse. There were eight 
children of the second marriage, of 
whom at least one son and a daughter 
survived him. His death notice stated 
that he was in his 100th year, but in his 
autobiographical sketch, written when 
he was about 70, he stated that he was 
born in 1795, to which he put a note, “I 
think 1 am correct about the year". Even 
if he were not correct, he would not 
be likely to have been more than one 
year out, and he was therefore about 
92 when he died. Sidney QUpih's Th^ 


Songs and Ballads of Cumberland in- 
cludes six poems by Graves. 

The Merctiryj Hobart, 18 and 20 August 1886; 
autobiographical note in Gilpin’s Songs and 
Ballads of Cumberland, 1866; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

GRAYSON, Henry Joseph (1856-1918), 
scientist, designer of machine for ruling 
diffraction gratings, was born in York- 
shire, England, in 1856 or early in 1857. 
He came of a family of market-garden- 
ers, arrived in Victoria when about 30 
years of age, and for some time worked 
as a nursery gardener. Becoming inter- 
ested in science he joined the Field 
Naturalists* Club, made some study of 
botany, and did some work on the Dia- 
toma&ae, a group of minute plants. 
This led to an interest in microscopy and 
before 1894 he had constructed a ma- 
chine for making micrometer rulings 
on glass, the results being very good for 
that time. In 1897 some very beautiful 
work Grayson had done in cutting sec- 
tions of plants led to his being given a 
position in the physiology department 
of the university of Melbourne under 
Professor Martin. He was afterwards 
transferred to the geology department, 
and in December 1901 accompanied Pro- 
fessor Gregory (q-v.) on his expedition 
to Central Australia. In the preface to 
The Dead Heart of Australia Gregory 
paid a special tribute “To my assistant 
Mr Grayson on whom much of the hard 
work of the expedition fell**. In 1910 
Grayson was associated with D. J. 
Mahony in the preparation of a paper 
on “The Geolo^ of the Camperdown 
and Mount Elephant Districts" (No. 9 
in the Memoirs of the Geological Sur^^ 
vey of Victoria), and in the same year, 
while working at the university under 
professor Skeats, who succeeded Gregory, 
Grayson made a highly efficient appara- 
tus for preparing rock sections, a -des- 
cription of which will be found in the 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Fk- 
foria. for i£e ye^ ig 11. ■ 

.. Ia tiiQ meanwhile Graysi^ bad been 
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perfecting his fine ruling work. Refer- 
ences to it will be found in the Journal 
of the Royal Microscopical Society for 
1 ^ 99 ^ p. 355; 1902, p. 3^5; P- S 93 ^ 
1910, pp. 5, 144, 701 and 801; 1911, pp, 
160, 421 and 449. In the 1910 volume, 
on pages 939 and 943, there is an inter- 
esting note by Grayson himself ‘'On the 
Production of Micrometric and Diffrac- 
tion Rulings”. He had then succeeded in 
ruling 120,000 lines to the inch. From 
this time onwards much of his time was 
given to the preparation of a dividing 
engine for ruling diffraction gratings. 
In 1913 he was transferred to the 
national philosophy department of the 
university under Professor T, R. Lyle 
and was allowed to give his full^ time 
to the machine. In July 1917 he read 
a pajoer before the Royal Society of Vic- 
toria giving a full description of the 
machine, which was published with 
several plates in the society’s Proceed- 
ings for that year. In the same year he 
was awarded the David Syme Research 
Prize of £300 by the university of Mel- 
bourne. He died on 21 March 1918 leav- 
ing a widow but no children. 

Grayson was a modest, quiet man 
absorbed in his work and daunted by 
no difficulty. He was never content with 
anything less than the best, and would 
spend endless pains in the endeavour to 
get complete efficiency from his mechan- 
ism. Much work of the same kind was 
being done in America and other parts 
of the world, but no one in his time had 
equal success with Grayson. 

W. M. Bale, Journal of the Royal Microscopical 
Society, 1919, p. 20, 1938* p. 239 and as cited 
above; Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Victoria, vol. XXXI, Annual Report, 1918; 
The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 23 March 
1918; private information and personal know- 
ledge. 

GR.EENWAY, Francis Howard (c. 1777- 
1837), architect, was born about 1777, 
Little is known of his education or early 
life. He was practising as an architect “of 
some eminence” at the beginning of the 


nineteenth century in Bristol and Bath, 
but in 18 11 was made insolvent. In 1812 
he was in desperate straits as he was 
charged with forging part of a building 
contract and, pleading guilty “under the 
advice of his friends”, was sentenced to 
death. The sentence was afterwards 
commuted to transportation for 14 
years. Why he pleaded guilty is not now 
ascertainable; he may have been told it 
was the only way to save his life. He had 
been friendly with Admiral Phillip 
(q.v.) who was living in retirement at 
Bath, and Phillip wrote to Macquarie 
(q.v.) recommending Greenway 10 him. 
He arrived in Sydney in February 1814, 
was soon afterwards granted a ticket of 
leave, and immediately began designing 
for Macquarie. 

In January 3816 Greenway, as acting 
civil architect, was a member of a com- 
mittee appointed to report on the 
recently completed seci'etary’s house and 
offices in Macquarie Place, Greenway 
was of opinion that it could have been 
built for one third of the amount spent. 
This was the beginning of his struggle 
against the corruption commonly prac- 
tised by the contractors of the period. In 
April of the same year, in a memoran- 
dum full of wisdom, he urged on Mac- 
quarie the necessity of a proper plan of 
Sydney being made, with provision for 
fresh water and drainage. In April 1817 
his name appears in the “List of Names 
of Persons holding Civil and Military 
Appointments” as acting civil architect 
at a salary of £54 13s. a year. In addi- 
tion “himself and family” were victu- 
alled. In the same month Macquarie 
writing to Lord Bathurst, mentions that 
Greenway “is extremely useful and has 
already rendered very essential service 
to government in his capacity of civil 
architect”. Again, in a similar dispatch 
written in March 1819, Macquarie takes 
occasion to speak in the highest terms 
of his ability as an architect, and made 
an unsuccessful appeal for an increase in 
his salary. In September 1890 Mr Com- 
missioner Bigge (q-v.) sent a long list of 
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public buildings required in the colony 
to Greenway who must at this period 
have been a very busy officer. He had 
been emancipated in December 1817. 
His name appeared in the “List of Per- 
sons holding Civil and Military Em- 
ployment” dated 50 November 1821. He 
unfortunately now became engaged in 
controversy with Macquarie, who had 
promised that he would make up for 
the smallness of his salary by giving 
him a grant of 800 acres of land and 
some cattle, Greenway held that he had 
been promised more than that and his 
pertinacity turned Macquarie against 
him. Macquarie's final report probably 
led to Greenway's dismissal by the new 
governor, Brisbane (q.v.), on 15 Novem- 
ber 1822. He continued to follow his pro- 
fession with little success, but he got 
his grant of land, though he does not 
appear to have received the promised 
cattle. In 1835 he advertised that 
“Francis Howard Greenway, arising 
from circumstances of a singular nature 
is induced again to solicit the patron- 
age of his friends and the public”. The 
exact date of his death is not known, but 
he was buried <. at Maitland on 25 Sep- 
tember 1837. He married and had a 
numerous family of which at least two 
survived him. A son was afterwards well 
known as a clergyman in New South 
Wales. A self portrait is at the Mitchell 
library, Sydney. 

The mystery of how Greenway became 
a convict has not been cleared up. He 
was essentially honest, and at the time 
of his conviction the Bristol Journal 
pointed out "the singularity of the for- 
gery is that it is impossible to trace the 
motive which could have actuated the 
prisoner to commit it; for had any 
fraud been effected the amount would 
have gone 10 his creditors and not to 
himself, and these creditors had already 
given him his certificate”. Possibly there 
was a miscarriage of justice. As govern- 
ment civil architect Greenway saved 
the colony thousands of - pounds for 
which he was mitoably rewarded; His 


plans were stolen, his designs were 
mutilated, his far-seeing views of what 
Sydney might become were not appreci- 
ated. But he had far too independent a 
spirit to be entirely subdued, and, in 
spite of all obstacles, he succeeded in 
doing much beautiful work which gives 
him a distinguished and honoured place 
on the roll of Australian architects. 
Among his buildings may be mentioned 
St Matthew's church, Windsor (1817-22), 
The Barracks, Queens Square, Sydney 
(1817), and St James church, Sydney 
(1819-22). 

George Mackaness, Admiral Arthur Phillip, p. 
45s; Historical Records of Australia, vols IX, 
X, XX; W. L. Havard, Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society, vol. XXII, 
pp. i«^-89r A. W. Jose, Builders and Pioneers 
of Australia] W. Hardy Wilson, The Macquarie 
Book; W. Moore, The Story of Australian ArL 

GREGORY, Sir Augustus Charles 
(1819-1905), explorer, was born at Farns- 
field, Nottingham, England, on 1 Aug- 
ust 1819. He was the son of Joshua 
Gregory and his wife, Frances Church- 
man, Gregory was educated privately 
and was taken by his parents to Western 
Australia in 1829. entered 

the government survey office, and in 
1846, with his two brothers, F. T. Greg- 
ory (q.v.) and H. C. Gregory, made his 
first exploration. With four horses and 
seven weeks' provisions they left T, N. 
Yule’s station 60 miles north-east of 
Perth on 7 August 1846 and explored a 
considerable amount of the country to 
the north of Perth, A coal-seam was dis- 
covered on the Irwin River and the party 
returned after an absence of 47 days 
during which they had covered 953 
miles. Two years later Gregory took 
command of another expedition with 
instructions to proceed north to the 
Gascoyne River, to examine its course, 
and especially to look for new pasture 
land. It left on 2 September 1848 and 
the Murchison River was aossed on 25 
September, but the country everywhere 
was vety dry and great difficulty was 
found in getting suffioent ‘>^ater for the 
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horses. Gregory decided to turn south 
again in the beginning of October, and 
on 6 October it was found necessai7 to 
rest the horses for five days by the 
Murchison Kiver. The river was then 
followed for some distance and various 
tributaries were explored. The party 
then returned to Perth, which was 
reached on 12 November. Good pastoral 
country had been found, but Gregory 
came to the conclusion that expeditions 
to that district should start in July 
rather than September. In spite of water 
difficulties about 1500 miles were covered 
in a period of 10 weeks. 

In 1854 Gregory was asked to lead an 
expedition to the interior starting from 
the north. Gregory had his brother, H. 
C. Gi-egory, as second in command and 
Baron von Mueller (q.v.) as botanist. 
There were 18 men altogether, with 50 
horses and 200 sheep. More ton Bay was 
left by sea on 12 August 1855, and Port 
Essington was sighted on 1 September. 
On the next day their vessel grounded 
on a reef and it was found impossible 
to float her off until 10 September. At 
the end of the month the party was split 
in two, one going up tlie river in a 
schooner, while Gregory led the other 
over the range, and it was not until 
20 October that they were reunited. It 
was found necessary to repair the 
schooner, which caused a delay of some 
weeks. It was not until 3 January 1856 
that Gregory and eight others started on 
the inland journey, the others being left 
in charge of the camp. The course 
steered was generally south-west, on 29 
January a depot camp was made, and 
Gregory and three others pushed on to- 
wards the head-waters of the Victoria. On 
8 February, finding nothing in sight but 
barren country, a turn north was made, 
but 10 days later the south-west course 
was again being followed. On 21 
February it was necessary to turn north 
again, and a return was made to the 
depot, which was reached on 28 March. 
The country to the east of the Victoria 
was then explored by a party of four. 
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Starting on 2 April and finishing on 17 
April. A return was then made to the 
principal camp which was reached on 
9 May. Cai’eful preparations were made 
for a journey to the Gulf of Carpentaria 
and on 21 June a party of seven under 
Gregory started. On 13 July the party 
came upon the remains of a camp where 
trees had been cut down with iron axes, 
but Gregory came to the conclusion that 
it could not have been one of Leich- 
hardt's camps in 1845 as it was 100 
miles south-west of his route, though it 
might have been one of a later date. No 
identifying marks of any kind could be 
found. Two days later the Roper River 
was crossed, a south-east course was fol- 
lowed, and the McArthur River was 
reached on 4 August. On 31 August the 
Albert River was found and four and nine 
days later respectively the Leichhardt 
and Flinders rivers. Keeping generally 
a south-east or east course the Burdekin 
River was reached on 16 October, the 
Mackenzie on 15 November, the Daw- 
son on 21 November and next day the 
explorers found themselves in occupied 
country. They reached Brisbane on 16 
December 1856. 

In September 1857 Gregory was asked 
by the government of New South Wales 
to make an estimate of the cost of an 
expedition to search for traces of Leich- 
hardt. His estimate was that it could be 
done for less than £4500. A party of 
nine was formed with A. C. Gregory in 
command and his brother, C. F. Gregory, 
as second in command. On 24 March 
1858 the expedition left Juandah, 
the range was crossed and the Maranoa 
River reached by 5 April, On 21 April a 
tree marked with an L was found in 
latitude 24 degrees 35 min. and longi- 
tude 146 degrees 6 min. The Barcoo 
River was then followed to its junction 
with the Thompson River. On 15 May the 
country was so dry the expedition was 
obliged to turn south to save the horses. 
As Leichhardt might have found him- 
self similarly placed Cooper's Creek was 
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followed until it was close to the South 
Australian border. Gregory came to 
Strzelecki Creek on 14 June. Continuing 
his course mostly to the south, on 26 
June he decided to proceed to Adelaide, 
which was reached at the end of July 
1858. 

Gregory did no further exploring 
but was appointed surveyor-general of 
Queensland in 1859 and held the posi- 
tion until 1879 when he retired. In 1882 
he was made a member of the legisla- 
tive council and continued to be a mem- 
ber until his death. He had a wide know- 
ledge of the colony and was always list- 
ened to with attention. He was never 
a member of a cabinet, preferring to be 
an independent member free to vote for 
measures of which he approved. He was 
interested in scientific research and was 
a trustee of the Queensland museum. 
He died unmarried on 25 June 1905. 
He was awarded the gold medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society in 1858 and 
was created a K.C.M.G. in 1903. With 
his brother, F. T. Gregory, he published 
in 1884 their Journals of Australian Ex- 
ploration. 

Grego^ was- of' an unassuming and 
cheerful disposition. He ranks among 
the most competent, prudent and suc- 
cessful of Australian explorers. Every- 
thing was carefully worked out before 
each stage of the journey, nothing was 
left to chance, contiicts with aborigines 
were avoided, and though less spectacu- 
lar than some of the other explorers he 
was an admirable leader who usually 
succeeded in carrying out what he set 
out to do, and brought his men back 
without loss of life. 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry, iSgi; A. C. Gregory 
.and F. T. Gregory, Journals of Australian Ex- 
ploration; The Brisbane Courier, 26 June 1905; 
The West Australian, 27 June 1905; K, L. Jack, 
Northmost Australia, pp. 266-73. 

•GREGORY, Francis Thomas (1821- 
1888), explorer, younger brother of. Sm 
A. C. Gregory (q-v.),. was born at FamS- 


field, Nottingham, England, on 19 Octo- 
ber 1821. He was brought to Western 
Australia in 1829, entered the public 
service in 1841, and became a staff-sur- 
veyor in 1847. With his t%vo brothers he 
explored the country north of Perth in 
1846. In 1857 he explored the Upper 
Murchison River, and in the following 
year examined the country still farther 
to the east and nordi. In i860 he visited 
London and was put in charge of an 
expedition to explore the north-west 
coast, the British government making a 
grant of £2000 towards the expenses. 
Gregory left Fremantle on 23 April 1861 
and four days later, at Champion Bay, 
he was joined by three volunteers, bring- 
ing his party to a total of nine. They 
completed the landing of the horses 
near the site of Roebourne on 24 May, 
and started for the interior on the fol- 
lowing day. The Fortescue River was fol- 
lowed for several days and a turn to the 
south-west was then made and the 
Hardey River was followed. On 25 June, 
having reached latitude 23 degrees 56 
min., they began to retrace their steps and 
reached their landing place on the 
coast on 19 July. On 29 July another 
journey to the east was begun but to 
the north of the previous track. Gregory 
returned with his party on 17 October 
having discovered some excellent coun- 
try. A return was made by sea to Perth 
which was reached on 9 November 1861, 
Gregory estimated that there were two 
or three million acres of land in the dis- 
trict examined suitable for grazing, and 
he also drew attention to the possibili- 
ties of the pearl-oyster industry. 

In 1862 Gregory went to Queensland 
and was for some years commissioner of 
crown lands. He became a member of 
the legislative council in 1874, and for 
a short period in 1883 was postmaster- 
general in the Mcllwraith (q.v.) min- 
istry. He died at Toowoomba on 24 
October 1888. He married in 1865 
Marion Scott Hume aiud was stirvived by 
^ree sons. He was giy^ the . gold .medal 
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of the Royal Geographical Society in 
18C3. 

Burke’s Colonial Gentry ^ 1891; A. C. and F. T. 
Gregory, Journals of Australian Exploration) 
P. Menncll, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, 

GREGORY, John M^alter (1864-1932), 
geologist and traveller, was bom at Ber- 
mondsey, England, on 27 January 1864, 
the son of a wool merchant. He was 
educated at Stepney grammar school and 
at 15 years of age entered a business 
house. He studied for a London univer- 
sity degree in his evenings, and in 1887 
was appointed an assistant in the geo- 
logical department of the natural history 
museum, London. He remained in this 
position until 1900 and was responsible 
for a Catalogue of the Fossil BryoTSoa in 
three volumes (1896, 1899 and 1909), 
and a monograph on the Jurassic Corals 
of Cutch (1900). He obtained leave at 
various times to travel in Europe, the 
West Indies, North America, and East 
Africa. The Great Rift Valley (1896), is 
an interesting account of a journey to 
Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo made 
in 1892-3- In 1896 he did excellent work 
as naturalist to Sir Marten Conway^s 
expedition across Spitsbergen. His well- 
known memoir on glacial geology writ- 
ten in collaboration with E. J. Garwood 
belongs to this period. On 11 December 
1899 he was appointed professor of 
geology at the university of Melbourne, 
and began his duties in the following 
February. 

Gregory was less than five years in 
Australia but his influence lasted for 
many years after he left. He succeeded 
in doing an amazing amount of work, 
his teaching was most successful, and he 
was personally popular. But he came 
to the university when it was in great 
financial trouble, there was no labora- 
tory worthy of the name, and the coun- 
cil could not promise any immediate 
improvement. In 1904 he accepted the 
chair of geology at Glasgow, and he 
was back in Great Britain in October 
of that year. Besides carrying out his 


professional work he had many other 
activities during his stay in Australia. 
In 1900-1 he was director of the civilian 
scientific staff of an Antarctic expedi- 
tion, and during the summer of 1901-2 
he spent his vacation in Central Aus- 
tralia and made a journey around Lake 
Eyre. An account of this, The Dead 
Heart of Australia, was published in 1906, 
dedicated to the geologists of Australia. 
He also published a popular book on 
The Foundation of British East Africa 
(1901), The Austral Geography (1902 
and 1903), for school use, and The Geo- 
graphy of Victoria (1903). Another vol- 
ume, The Climate of Australasia (1904), 
was expanded from his presidential ad- 
dress to the geographical section of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science which met at Dunedin 
in January 1904. The Mount Lyell Min- 
ing Fields Tasmania, was published in 
1905. This does not give a complete im- 
pression of Gregory's activities in Aus- 
tralia, for he was director of the geo- 
logical survey of Victoria from 1901, in 
which year he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society, London, and he was 
able also to find time for university 
extension lecturing. 

Gregory occupied his chair at Glas- 
gow for 25 years and obtained a great 
reputation both as a teacher and as an 
administrator. He made several expedi- 
tions including one to Cyrenaica in 
North Africa in 1908, where he showed 
the same interest in archaeology as in 
his own subjects; another was to south- 
ern Angola in 1912. His journey to* 
Tibet with his son is recorded in To the 
Alps of Chinese Tibet by J. W. and C. 
J. Gregory (192^). Other books pub- 
lished during this period include Geo- 
graphy: Structural Physical* and Com-' 
paraiive (1908), Geology (Scientific Prim- 
ers Series) (1910), The Making of the 
Earth (1912), The Nature and Origin of 
Fiords (1913), Geology of To-Day (3915), 
Australia (1916), in the Cambridge 
manuals of science and literature, and 
the Rift Valleys and Geology of East 
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Africa (iQSi), a continuation of the 
studies contained in his volume pub- 
lished in 1896. Two other volumes 
which followed, largely sociological in 
character, were The Menace of Colour 
(1925), and Human Migration and the 
Future (1928)- Another interesting vol- 
ume was The Story of the Road (1931). 
Books on geology included The Elements 
of Economic Geology (1928), General 
Stratigraphy (in collaboration with B. 
H, Barrett) (1931), and Dalradian Geo^ 
logy (1931)- In January 1932 Gregory 
went on an expedition to South America 
to explore and study the volcanic and 
earthquake centres of the Andes. His 
boat upset and he was drowned in the 
Urubamba River in northern Peru on 2 
June 1932. He married Audrey, daughter 
of the Rev. Ayrton Chaplin, and 
had a son and a daughter. He was pre- 
sident of the Geological Society from 
1928 to 1930, and was awarded many 
scientific honours including the Bigsby 
medal in 1905. Most of his books have 
been mentioned, and in addition he 
wrote about 300 papers on geological, 
geographical, and sgciological subjects. 

Gregory was one of the most modest 
of men, simple* and sincere, charming 
of manner, interested in every subject, 
and bringing to every subject an original 
point of view. A rapid thinker who did 
an extraordinary amount of work, it is 
possible that as a geologist he sometimes 
generalized from insufficient data; his 
last work Dalradian Geology was ad- 
versely reviewed in the Geological Maga- 
zine. Nevertheless he was one of the 
most prominent geologists of his period, 
widely recognized outside his own 
country. Most of his books could be 
read with interest by both men of 
science and the general public, and a.s 
scientist, teacher, traveller, and man of 
letters, he had much inliuence on the 
knowledge of his time. 

G. W. Tyrrell, The Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society, vol. 89, p. XCl; The Times, 
14 and 18 June 1932; Sir Ernest Scott, A His- 
tory of the University of Melbourne. 


GREGSON, Thomas George (1798- 
1874) premier of Tasmania, Tvas born 
in Durham, England, in 1798 and went 
to Tasmania in 1821. He brought over 
£3000 with him and was given a grant 
of 2500 acres. Subsequently he received 
an additional 1000 acres. He was made 
a magistrate and in 1825 was assisting 
Andrew Bent in his conflict with Gover- 
nor Arthur (q.v.) for the liberty of the 
press. In July 1842 he became a mem- 
ber of the legislative council, and three 
years later led the opposition to the 
governor. Sir Eardley-Wilmot, in his 
attempt to raise the import duties. 
Shortly afterwards he resigned with five 
other members as a protest against the 
voting of expenditure the colony could 
not b^ar, and, among other things, the 
statement by the governor that he would 
carry the estimates by his casting vote. 
The six members became known as 
“the patriotic six” and Gregson was 
presented by the colonists with two 
thousand guineas and a piece of plate. 
At the end of 1850 he was elected to 
the new legislative council, and, when 
responsible government was granted, 
was elected a member of the house of 
assembly for Richmond in September 
1856 and held the seat for many years. 
On 14 February 1857 Gregson moved 
and carried a motion in favour of re- 
ductions in the salaries of the governor, 
colonial secretary, colonial treasurer and 
attorney-general. The Champ (q.v.) min- 
istry resigned and Gregson became 
premier and colonial sea’etary. But he 
was found to be unsuitable for his office; 
he lacked moderation, self-control and 
tact, and his government was defeated 
about eight weeks later. He was never 
in office again, though often a turbul- 
ent critic of other administrations. In 
January 1862 he was more than once 
committed to the custody of the ser- 
geant-at-arms and was once expelled 
from the house. He retire|d.from parlia- 
ment not long before his death at Ris- 
doji on 4 January 1874: was sur- 
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vived by his wife, a son and two 
daughters. 

Gregson was an amateur artist and 
exhibited at the first art exhibitions held 
in Hobart in 1845 1846. He is repre- 

sented in the Beattie collection at 
Lraunceston by a sketch of the Rev, 
Robert Knopwood (q.v.) on his white 
horse. He worked hard for the good of 
the colony to the neglect of his own 
interests for he died comparatively poor. 
He was particularly important as a re- 
former in his early days, fighting for the 
liberty of the press, for trial by jury, 
and the abolishment of transportation. 
His son, John Compton Gregson, was 
elected a member of the house of as- 
sembly for Norfolk Plains in 1856 and 
was attorney-general in his father^ min- 
istry. He died on 16 December 1867. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 6 January 1874; J. Fen- 
ton, A History of Tasmania', R. W. Giblin, The 
Early History of Tasmania, vol. II; W. Moore, 
The Story of Australian Art; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography* 

GREY, Sir George (18x2-1898), governor 
and statesman, was born at Lisbon on 
14 April i8ig. His father, Lieut.- 
eolonel Grey, who was killed during an 
assault on Badajoz about a week before 
his birth, belonged to an aristocratic 
English family, his mother was the 
daughter of an Irish clergyman, the Rev. 
John Vignoles. Grey was sent to a school 
at Guildford in Surrey, and was ad- 
mitted to the royal military college in 
1826. Early in 1830 he was gazetted en- 
sign in the 83rd regiment- In 1830, his 
regiment having been sent to Ireland, 
he developed much sympathy with the 
Irish peasantry whose miseiry made a 
great impression on him. He was pro- 
moted lieutenant in 1833 and obtained 
a first-class certificate at the examina- 
tions of the royal military coillege at 
^iandhurst in 1836. It was at that time 
believed that a great river entered the 
Indian ocean on the north-west of Aus- 
tralia, and that the country it drained 
might be suitable for colonization. Grey, 
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in conjunction with Lieutenant Lush- 
ington, offered to explore this country 
and on 5 July 1837 sailed from 

Plymouth in command of a party of five, 
the others being Lieutenant Lushington, 
Mr Walker, a surgeon and naturalist, 
and two corporals of the royal sappers 
and miners. Others were added to the 
party at Cape Town and early in De- 
cember they landed at Hanover Bay. 
Explorations were made into the in- 
terior where the river Glenelg was dis- 
covered. At one point they were attacked 
by aborigines and Grey was severely 
wounded in the leg by a spear. He went 
to Mauritius to recuperate, and there 
decided not to return to the north-west 
coast but to sail to Perth and consult 
the governor. Sir James Stirling (q.v.). 
He arrived there on 18 September. He 
made some short expeditions from Perth 
and on 17 February 1839 set sail again 
and arrived at Shark’s Bay eight days 
later. Here Grey made the mistake of 
burying his stores too close to the sea 
and found them destroyed when he 
returned. The parly had to make its 
way back and endeavoured to row down 
the coast. A heavy gale beached them 
300 miles from Perth, which was reached 
by land after undergoing the greatest 
privations. One member of the expedi- 
tion died on the journey and others 
arrived almost completely exhausted. 
Grey discovered several rivers and re- 
ported favourably on parts of the coun- 
try. His reports were afterwards dis- 
credited but later explorations showed 
that he had been substantially correct. 
In June 1839 he was raised to the rank 
of captain and in August was appointed 
resident magistrate at King George’s 
Sound. Here he began to show tlie in- 
terest in native races which later on 
formed an important element of his life, 
and prepared his Vocabulary of the 
Aboriginal Language of Western Aus- 
tralia, published at Perth in 1839. He 
returned to England in September 1840, 
and prepared for the press his Journals 
of Two Expeditions of Discovery which 
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was published in two volumes in 1841. 
He was, however, unable to personally 
see this through the press as within a 
few weeks he was appointed governor of 
South Australia. He arrived at Adelaide 
in May 1841, with instructions to re- 
verse the financial policy of his pre- 
decessor Gawler (q.v.), and immediately 
brought about great reductions in ex- 
penditure, There had been difficulties 
with the aborigines and Grey, fortified 
by his experience in Western Australia, 
inaugurated a policy of firmness, justice 
and kindness which had complete suc- 
cess, His financial policy though ulti- 
mately successful brought Grey much 
unpopularity. He was determined that 
no encouragement should be given to 
the settlers to stay in Adelaide, and he 
was equally determined to discourage 
speculation in land. His efforts were 
successful. When he arrived only some 
6000 acres of land were in culti- 
vation, but when he left four years 
later the area had increased five-fold and 
production was increasing by leaps and 
bounds. Grey seldom appeared in pub- 
lic, and he refused to read newspaper 
criticisms of his pcflicy. But gradually 
the silent self-contained young man (he 
was only 29 when he arrived in the col- 
ony) won his way, and before he left 
Australia it was recognized that he had 
done an excellent piece of work- He had 
not entirely escaped criticism from the 
colonial office, but Lord John Russell 
was able to say of him in the house of 
commons: '‘In giving him the govern- 
ment of South Australia 1 gave him as 
difficult a problem in colonial govern- 
ment as could be committed to any man, 
and I must say . . . that he has solved 
the problem with a degree of energy 
and success which I could hardly have 
expected from any man.” Towards the 
end of 1845 Grey received orders to go 
at once to New Zealand and take over 
the government of the colony. He sailed 
for Auckland and became lieutenant- 
governor of New Zealand on iS November 
3i845- 



War with the Maoris had broken out 
before Grey arrived. One of its causes 
was the alienation of the land, a prob- 
lem full of difficulties. Grey was given 
sufficient troops and soon brought the 
Maoris to subjection and, once beaten, 
the chiefs quickly recognized his court- 
esy and courage. He began to study their 
character and customs, their legends and 
their art. He learned the language, he 
interested himself in their health and 
general well-being, and he helped to 
found schools for them. He made an 
honest attempt and had some success in 
clearing up the difficulties of the land 
question, and showed himself to be a 
strong man by opposing the British gov- 
ernment when it tried to impose its con- 
stitut^n of 1846 on the colonists. He 
became an autocrat, but was fortunate 
in having by his side men like William 
Swainson his attorney-general and (Sir) 
William Martin the chief justice, who 
were in sympathy with his ideals especi- 
ally in regard to his treatment of the 
Maoris. One mistake Grey made, he did 
nothing to stop the execution of a 
Maori named Wareaitu, who was tried 
as a rebel for attacking the troops and 
condemned to death by a court-martial 
in 1847. The execution was indefensible, 
it is one of the few real blots on Grey's 
career. Apart from this he did good 
work encouraging the Maoris to grow 
grain, to allow their children to be edu- 
cated, and to associate themselves with 
the administration of justice. When 
Grey left in 1853 he was universally 
praised by the Maoris. But time was to 
show a great weakness in that the power 
of the chiefs had been relaxed without a 
properly accepted authority having 
been substituted. When Grey left the 
binding force between the two races was 
removed, and a breach gradually wid- 
ened which eventually brought about 
the war of i860. Grey, however, had 
other problems to deal with while he 
was governor. In J1848 he inaugurated 
representative provincial coimdls and 
wa5^ hoping the colbny WQuid soon 
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be ready for representative government. 
This, however, was not established until 
after he left New Zealand on 31 Decem- 
ber 1853. 

At the end of Grey's term ol office in 
New Zealand he returned to England 
and at first was received coldly. More 
than once as governor he had not car- 
ried out the instructions of the colonial 
office, an unforgivable offence in the 
minds of its officials. He was attacked 
in the house of commons and made a 
capable defence of his actions in July 
1854. The colonial office, however, 
could not afford to stand on its dignity. 
Trouble was brewing in South Africa, a 
strong man was needed to cope with it, 
and Grey was accordingly appointed 
governor of Cape Colony and high com- 
missioner for South Africa. He would 
have to deal largely with problems relat- 
ing to the natives, and Grey could be 
trusted to treat them with justice and 
sympathy. Before he left for South 
Africa he saw through the press a work 
in the Maori language Ko Nga Mahinga 
a Nga Tupuna Maori containing tradi- 
tions written down largely from the 
dictation of chiefs and high priests. His 
collection of poems, traditions and chants 
of the Maoris, Ko Nga Moieaiea^ Me Nga 
Hakirara, had already appeared in New 
Zealand in 1853. His Polynesian Mythol- 
ogy and Ancient Traditional History of 
the Nexu Zealand Race, largely a trans- 
lation into English of Ko Nga Mahinga, 
was published in London in 1B55, has 
since been reprinted several limes, and 
continues to be a work of great interest. 

In South Africa Grey dealt firmly with 
the natives but endeavoured by setting 
apart tracts of land for their exclusive 
use to protect them from the white col- 
onists. He more than once acted as 
arbitrator between the government of 
the Orange Free State and the natives, 
and eventually came to the conclusion 
that a federated South Africa would be 
a good thing for everyone. The Orange 
Free State would have been willing to 
join the federation, and it is probable 


that the Transvaal would also have 
agreed. Grey, however, was 50 years be- 
fore his time and the colonial office 
would not agree to his proposals. In 
spite ol their instructions Grey continued 
to advocate union, and, in connexion 
with other matters, such as the attempt 
to settle soldiers in South Africa after 
the Crimean war, he several times dis- 
regarded his instructions. When all the 
circumstances are considered it is not 
surprising that he was recalled in 1859. 
He had, however, scarcely reached Eng- 
land before a change of government led 
to his being given another term, on the 
understanding that his schemes for the 
federation of South Africa should be 
abandoned and that he would in future 
obey his instructions. Grey was con- 
vinced that the boundaries of the South 
African colonies should be widened, 
but could not obtain the support of the 
British government. He was still work- 
ing for this support when, war with the 
Maoris having broken out, it was de- 
cided that Grey should again be ap- 
pointed governor of New Zealand. When 
he left his popularity among the people 
of Cape Colony was unbounded, and 
the statue erected at Capetown during 
his lifetime describes him as '‘a governor 
who by his high character as a Christian, 
a statesman, and a gentleman, had en- 
deared himself to all classes of the com- 
munity, and who by his zealous devo- 
tion to the best interests of South Africa, 
and his able and just administration, 
has secured the approbation and grati- 
tude of all Her Majesty's subjects in this, 
part of her dominions". 

Grey arrived in New Zealand on a6 
September 1861. His administration of 
nearly six years was a stormy one. He 
was often at odds with his ministers, 
largely becaiise their points of view were 
fundanjentally different from his. Grey 
was anxious that everything possible 
should be done to preserve the Maoris, 
while the legislature of New Zealand at 
this period attached little importance to* 
the Maoris and great importance to the 
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development of the colony and the pros- 
perity of the colonists. The war dragged 
on, and in 1863 acts were passed of the 
severest nature which provided for con- 
fiscation of native lands. Grey supported 
his ministers at first and the royal as- 
sent was obtained, though the Duke of 
Newcastle warned Grey that the confis- 
cation must not be carried too far. Ac- 
cordingly, in May 1864, Grey refused to 
issue certain orders in council until the 
ministry would state the amount of land 
that was to be confiscated. When Grey 
found that it was to be eight million 
acres, he strongly opposed the ministry 
which eventually fell. The Weld (q.v.) 
ministry which then took office, however, 
persuaded Grey to consent to very large 
confiscations. Grey for once appears to 
have been inconsistent, but his difficul- 
ties were great, for he was also in oppo- 
sition to the English general in command 
of the forces, Sir Duncan Cameron, and 
presently he incurred the enmity of Card- 
well, now secretary for war, by bringing 
a dispatch marked “confidential” before 
his ministers. This was the beginning 
of Grey's downfall.* In May 1867 the 
Duke of Buckingham in a dispatch men- 
tioned without any preliminary warning, 
that in his next dispatch he would in- 
form him of the name of his successor. 
This was practically a recall, Grey ac- 
cepted it as such, and was deeply 
wounded. Both chambers of the legis- 
lature passed resolutions of sympathy, 
the citizens of Wellington organized a 
great demonstration of farewell, but he 
would take no part in it. In February 
1868 he left for England. No doubt he 
hoped to successfully defend his actions, 
but he was given no opportunity and 
never received another appointment; the 
colonial office had decided that he was 
a dangerous man. He made a tour 
through England and Scotland advocat- 
ing emigration and spoke to large audi- 
ences. He became a candidate for the 
house of commons in 1870 but withdrew 
because he could not obtain the support 
of the liberal party. He then decided - to 


leave England and retired to Kawan 
Island near the head of Hauraki Gulf 
not far from Auckland, where he lived 
for some years. Early in 1875 Grey was 
elected a member of the house of repre- 
sentatives for Auckland city west. He 
fought strenuously but without success 
for the preservation of the provinces, 
and endeavoured to carry bills establish- 
ing manhood suffrage and triennial par- 
liaments. Commonplaces now, these 
measures caused Rusden (q.v.), a con- 
temporary historian, to speak of Grey as 
a “demagogue”. On 15 October 1877 he 
became premier, and though his ministry 
had early troubles he was able to carry 
on. He started a policy of breaking up 
the lands, and reducing duties on the 
neces Aries of life. But more than one 
of his ministers resigned, and obtaining 
a dissolution in August 1879 he was de- 
feated in the new parliament by two 
votes, and resigned in October. He had 
become difficult to work with, and was 
not even elected leader of the oppo- 
sition. But his influence remained and 
he lived to see some of his measures 
made law, including manhood suffrage, 
“one m^^n one vote”, and Maori repre- 
sentation- A later premier, R. J. Sed- 
don, associated himself with Grey and 
owed much to his advice. Grey indeed 
became more of a radical as he grew 
older, he believed in the power of edu- 
cation and was willing to trust in the 
good sense of the people. But he also 
had grown more bitter, less able to brook 
opposition, and far too ready to impute 
motives to those opposed to him. In i8gx 
he renewed his connexions with Aus- 
tralia. At that time it was still thought 
possible that New Zealand might be- 
come one of the federated states of Aus- 
tralia, and Grey attended the 1891 
federal conference as a New Zealand 
representative. He advocated that no 
limit should be placed on the legislative 
powers of the federal parliament, and 
that the governor-general should be 
elected by the people. He, however,, re- 
ceiv^ sCaircely, any support for eith^ 
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proposal. In 1894 Grey, now 82 years of 
age, visited England. He was received 
there with much respect and his views 
were listened to with attention. He was 
made a member of the privy council 
and his last four years brought him quiet 
and many friends. He had married in 
1839 the daughter of Sir Richard Spen- 
cer. Parted for over 30 years, he met 
his wife again and they were reconciled 
some months before her death on 4 
September 1898. Grey died a few days 
later on ig September. Their only child, 
a son, died at the age of five months in 
1841. On the suggestion of the colonial 
office. Grey was buried in St Paul's 
Cathedral where he lies beside Sir Bartle 
Trere, not far from the graves of Nelson 
and Wellington. He had been created 
K,C.B, in 1848. When he left South 
Africa he presented his magnificent lib- 
rary to Cape Town. He then collected 
another great library and presented it to 
the city of Auckland. These are enduring 
monuments to Grey as a student. 

Grey was tall, slight of frame, distin- 
guished in appearance, blue-eyed and 
with a fair complexion in his youth. 
In his later years his estrangement from 
his wife, his ceaseless battle with author- 
ity and his disappointment at the frus- 
tration of his ideals, all contributed to 
•a, certain bitterness of expression when 
in repose, and to a look of fierce imperi- 
‘ousness when he had cleared for action. 
Yet he had an unforced sense of humour 
and his face would light up in the most 
charming way when this was appealed 
to. He was an idealist and a passionate 
•champion of the oppressed. Tnough he 
hated injustice he was sometimes unjust 
to his opponents and unreceptive of 
their arguments; and though generally 
the most courteous o£ men his strong 
feelings occasionally broke through even 
his courtesy. He had an extraordinary 
memory, great breadth of view, and a 
passion for public service. He was auto- 
•cratic, and his habit of disregarding in- 
.structions must have made him a thorn 
in the side of the colonial office. But he 


also had a habit of being in the right, 
and four times in his life was selected to 
clear up difficult situations in different 
colonies. An aristocratic radical, he 
feared nothing and no man, and his 
one time radical views are now almost 
generally accepted. He was not a great 
leader in parliament, he walked too 
often alone, neither was he a great de- 
bater, but he was a great orator, who 
could, wherever he was, win the mass 
of the people to his side. A strong, brave, 
sincere man, his influence extended far 
beyond his own time. 

Geo. C. Henderson, Sir George Grey, Pioneer 
of Empire in Southern Lands; James Collier, 
Sir George Gr&y, An Historical Biography; The 
Tvnes, 20 and 27 September 1898; W. Pember 
Reeves, The Long White Cloud; G. W. Riisden, 
History of New Zealand; W. L. and L. Rees, 
The Life and Times of Sir George Grey; James 
Milne, The Romance of a Pro^Consul; F. Sutton, 
South Australia and Its Mines, which contains 
a contemporary sketch of Grcy*s administration 
of South Australia. 

GRICE, Sir John (1850-1935), business 
man, son of Richard Grice, a Melbourne 
merchant, was borm at Melbourne on 6 
October 1850. He was educated at Mel- 
bourne Grammar School, Wesley College, 
and the university of Melbourne, where 
he graduated LL.B. in 1871, and B.A. in 
187:3. He rowed for his university and 
was also a member of the Victorian four- 
oared crew in 187^. He was called to the 
bar in that year but never practised. 
Instead he entered the firm of Grice 
Sumner and Company and eventually 
became one of the leading business men 
of Melbourne. He was for 45 years on 
the board of the National Bank of Aus- 
tralasia, and for 26 of these years was 
chairman of directors. He was also for 
many years chairman of directors of the 
Metropolitan Gas Company, of the Trus- 
tees Executors and Agency Company, 
and the Dunlop Rubber Company. His 
ability, sound business senses and abso- 
lute probity made him an important 
influence in the commercial life of Mel- 
bourne. He was also a good citizen in 
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Other ways. He was first elected to the 
committee of the Melbourne hospital 
in 1886, and was president from 1905 
to 1918. He became a member of the 
Melbourne university council in 1888, 
gave valuable service on the finance com- 
mittee when the institution was passing 
through a difficult period, and was vice- 
chancellor from 1918 to 1933. During 
the 1914-18 war he did good work as 
honorary treasurer for the Victorian 
branch of the Australian Red Cross 
Society. He died at Melbourne on 27 
February 2935. He married in 1878, 
Mary Anne, daughter of David Power, 
who died in 1931. He was survived by 
two sons. One of his sons was killed in 
the South African war in 1901 and 
another in France in 1916. He was 
knighted in 1917. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, s8 Febrii- 
1935; Burke*s Peerage, etc., 1935; Sir Ernest 
Scott, A History of the University of Mel- 
bourne; personal knowledge, 

GRIFFIN, Walter Burley (1876-1937), 
designer of the Australian federal capital, 
was born at Maywood, Illinois, U.S.A., 
on 24 November 1876. He took the de- 
gree of B,Sc. in architecture at the 
university of Illinois, and practised as 
an architect at Chicago in partnership 
with F. L. Wright. On 30 April igii 
the Commonwealth government invited 
competitive designs for the federal capital 
city, which had to arrive at Melbourne 
by 31 January 1912. By a majority de- 
cision Griffin was awarded the first pre- 
mium of £1750; second and third pre- 
miums of £750 and £500 were also 
awarded, and a fourth design was pur- 
chased. A board of departmental officers 
was then appointed to report on the de- 
signs. Its decision was that it was unable 
to recommend the adoption of any of 
the designs, but suggested another design 
prepared by the board which differed 
radically from Griffin's. The govemment 
officially approved of the board's re- 
commendation and a c6py of its, plan 
was sent to Griffin in Chi^gO. In Janu-* 


ary 1913 he wrote suggesting a confer- 
ence with the board at Canberra, but 
this offer was not accepted. In the mean- 
time the board's plan was much criti- 
cized, and, when the Cook (q.v.) govern- 
ment came into power in July, it was 
arranged that Griffin should visit Aus- 
tralia, see the actual site and confer 
with the board. This was done and the 
government adopted his premiated plan 
subject to amendment. On 18 October 
Griffin was appointed federal capital 
director of design and construction. He 
altered his plan slightly, returned to 
America to settle his private affairs, and 
took up his duties in May 1914. During 
the next six years there was considerable 
friction with the officers of the depart- 
raeniS and the war added to Griffin's 
difficulties. A good deal of preliminary 
work was done, but in the years ending 
June 1918, 1919 and 1920 a total of 
only £8744 was spent on the construc- 
tion of the citj. In 1920 Griffin came 
into conflict with W. M. Hughes, who 
was then prime minister, and on 29 
December 1920 he was informed that 
his appointment would not be renewed. 
Griffin issued a moderate statement of 
what had occurred, and the impression 
given is that he was treated with less 
than justice. The plan which was even- 
tually carried out, though modified, is 
essentially Griffin’s. 

Griffin, who had an original mind, 
had an undoubted influence on archi- 
tecture in Australia. He had the right of 
private practice and was responsible for 
the Capitol Theatre, Melbourne, and 
largely for Newman College at the uni- 
versity of Melbourne- He lived for some 
years at Sydney, and planned Castlecrag, 
a large estate on Middle Harbour with 
a scenic open-air amphitheatre. In 1935 
he went to Lucknow, India, and de- 
signed the library building for the uni- 
versity of Lucknow and other important 
buildings. He died there on or. about 
13 February 1937. It was stated, in Aus- 
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He married Marion Lucy Mahony, her- 
self a compcicnt architect, who survived 
hini- 

The t^ydney Morning Herald, 15 February 1937; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 15 February 1937; 
Watson, A Brief History of Canberra', Federal 
Capital, Termination by the Government of 
Engagement of Walter ‘Burley Griffin; Who*s 
XVho in America. 192^-25. 

GRIFFITH, Sm Samtjel Walker ^1845' 
igso), premier of Queensland and first 
chief justice of the high court of Aus- 
tralia, was boim at Merthyr-Tydvil in 
South Wales, on 21 June 1845, He was 
the younger son of the Rev. Edward 
Grifiith, a Congregational minister, and 
his wife, Mary, second daughter of Peter 
Walker, Though of Welsh extraction, 
his forbears for at least three generations 
were natives of England. Griffith came 
to Australia with his family in 1854, liv- 
ing first at Ipswich, then at West Mait- 
land, and from 1860 at Brisbane. He 
was educated at a private school at Syd- 
ney, and at the Maitland high school. 
He matriculated at the university of 
Sydney when he was 1 5, and com- 
pleted his B.A. course when he was 
18, with first-class honours in clas- 
sics, mathematics and natural science. 
During his course he was awarded the 
Cooper and Barker scholarships and 
other prizes. On his return to Brisbane 
he was articled to A. Macalister (q.v,), 
in one of whose ministries Griffith after- 
wards had his first portfolio. In 1865 he 
gained the T. S. Mort Travelling Fellow- 
ship. Going to Europe he spent some 
of his time in Italy, and became much 
attached to the Italian people and their 
literature. Many years after he was to 
become the first Australian translator of 
Dante. He was called to the bar in 1867, 
obtained a good practice, and in 1871 
became a representative for East More- 
ton in the legislative assembly. Jn 1874, 
as a private member, he brought, in and 
carried an insolvency bill and soon after- 
wards became a member of Macalisteris 
fourth ministry as attorney-general. In 


the following year he introduced and 
carried his education bill, which pro- 
vided that education in Queensland 
must be free, secular and compulsory. 
From June 1876 to the end of 1878 he 
was attorney-general and secretary for 
public instruction in the Thorn (q.v.) 
and Douglas (q.v.) ministries. Sir Thomas 
Mcllwraith (q.v.) was in power for 
nearly five years from Januai'y 1879, and 
found in Griffith a most determined 
opponent who succeeded in displacing 
Mcllwraith in November 1883, and won 
the next election largely on his policy 
of preventing the importation of 
Kanaka labour from the islands. He 
passed an act for this purpose, but it 
was found that the danger of the des- 
truction of the sugar industry was so 
great that the measure was never made 
operative. Recruiting was, however, 
placed under regulations and some of 
the worst abUvses were swept away. Grif- 
fith took a special interest in British 
New Gumea, and was eventually re- 
sponsible for the sending of Sir William 
Maegregor (q.v.) there in 1888. In 1887 
Griffith was one of the Queensland rep- 
resentatives at the colonial conference 
held in London, where he initiated the 
debate on the question of preferential 
trade and proved himself to be one of 
the outstanding men at the conference. 
The Mcllwraith and Morehead (q.v.) 
ministries were in power from June 
1888 to August 1890 when Griffith 
formed a coalition with Mcllwraith, 
who succeeded him as premier in March 
1893 when Griffith resigned to become 
chief justice of Queensland. He had had 
a distinguished career in Queensland 
politics. Included in the legislation for 
which he was responsible were an offend- 
ers* probation act, and an act which codi- 
fied the law relating to the duties and 
powers of justices of the peace. He also 
succeeded in passing an eiglit hours bill 
through the assembly which was, how- 
ever, thrown out by the legislative coun- 
cil. His work in connexion with federa- 
tion was even more important. At the 
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intercolonial conference held at Sydney sutiite the high court of Australia, it was 
in November 1883 James Service (q.v.), generally agreed that the choice of 
the Victorian premier, thought that Aus- Griffith for the position of chief justice 
tralia was ready for a real federal govern- was the only possible one. A few mem- 
ment, but Griffith, who was not pre- hers of the Labour party who had been 
pared to go so far, moved and carried opposed to his views on the high court 
a resolution providing that a federal and the privy council raised objections 
council should be formed to deal with to the appointment but received little 
the defence of Australasia, matters re- support. Griffith carried out his duties 
lating to the islands and Australia, as chief justice with great ability until 
quarantine, the prevention of the in- his retirement on 31 August 1919- He 
flux of criminals, and other matters of then lived at Brisbane until his death 
common interest to the various colonies, on 9 August 1920. He married in 1870, 
At the Sydney convention held in 1891 Julia Janet, daughter of James Thom- 
he was appointed vice-president, and as son, who survived him with one son and 
a member of the constitutional commit- four daughters. He was created K.C.M.G. 
tee had an important part in framing in 1886, G.C.M.G. in 1895, and was made 
the Commonwealth bill. This formed a member of the privy council in 1901. 
the basis of the constitution which was Griffith had been interested in Dante 
eventually adopted. for many years before he published his 

When Griffith was offered the position translation of The Inferno of Dante 
of chief justice of Queensland there was Alighieri in 1908. This was followed 
a general feeling that he was the out- by his translation of the complete work, 
standing man for the position. The The Divina Commedia of Dante AH- 
salary was, however, comparatively low, ghieri, in 1912, and The Poems of the 
Griffith was making a large income at Vita Nuova in 1914. Critical opinion of 
the bar, and it seemed that he was be- Griffith's translation of Dante has ranged 
ing asked to make too great a sacrifice, from "the finest translation extant” to 
Eventually the* salary was increased to "he has succeeded in rendering the 
£3500 a year. He showed himself to be Poetry of Dante into the language of a 
an admirable judge. He had an absolute parliamentary enactment”. The second 
knowledge of Queensland supreme court verdict goes too far. But though the 
practice, and his industry never allowed translation is a most painstaking piece 
his general knowledge of law to become of work, Griffith's sense of harmony and 
rusty. With his fellow judges he com- rhythm was defective. This is evident 
piled the Queensland criminal code when his translation is compared with 
which is a monument to the clarity of Longfellow's written in a similar metre. 
Griffith's mind. He did not henceforth Griffith was tall, fair and bearded, 
take any public part in the question of In private life he was a model husband 
federation. Unofficially he was able to in- and father, but he could not be described 
fluence the decision to delete the clause as a popular man. He had an air of 
from the draft constitution disallowing aloofness and apparent coldness which 
any appeal from the federal high court held in check even the most hail-fellow- 
to the privy council. He was also able well-met of his parliamentary colleagues, 
to apply his great knowledge of con- Yet he was clever as a parliamentarian 
stitutional law to the final settlement and a strong party leader. He had per- 
of other problems that had to be cleared feet faith in himself, but no trouble was 
up before federation could come into too great in ascertaining the facts, no 
being. From 1899 to 1903 Griffith was care too great in drafting a danse of a 
also lieutenant-governor of Queensland, bill, His power of work tr^eri- 
and whenit was dedded in 190310. con- f dous,.and it has been said iffiat he kept 
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himseK going by drinking large quan- 
tities of whisky. The statement is prob- 
ably based on the fact that he certainly 
took liquor with his meals and on other 
occasions, but it has never been sug- 
gested that it had any evil effect on 
him. This has been referred to because 
his biographer, A. Douglas Graham, 
found it necessai7 to deal at some length 
with the popular stories relating to this 
question. (See his Life, pp. 96-8). In 
politics Griffith was consistent except on 
one occasion, his reversal of policy on 
the Kanaka question. He regretted this 
himself, but was convinced that serious 
injury would have been done to the 
colony if the prevention of the use of 
coloured labour had not been postppned. 
As a lawyer he was astute, brilliant, in- 
cisive, with encyclopaedic knowledge and 
the power of keeping his eye on the prin- 
cipal object, however involved the prob- 
lem might be. He was an excellent judge, 
whether he was a great judge is more 
difficult to say, as later members of the 
high court have tended to reverse some 
of his judgments. He did an immense 
service by broadening the procedure of 
his time and discouraging that undue 
taking of technical points that has too 
often in the past defeated the ends of 
justice. His mind was possibly over- 
subtle, and tins may have given the im- 
pression that he lacked the intellectual 
honesty of ^Higinbotham (q.v.). But he 
was easily the greatest man of his time 
in Queensland, and one of the very 
greatest in all Australia. 

A. Douglas Graham, The Life of the Right Hon. 
Sir Samuel Walker Griffith; The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, lo August 1920, 9 May 1927; The 
Brisbane Courier, 10 August 1920; C. A. Bernays, 
Queensland Politics During Sixty Years; Quick 
and Garraii, Annotated Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Australia; A. B. Piddington, 
Worshipful Masters; The Argus, Melbourne, 26 
Jiily 191 9 - 

GRIMES, Charles (177^^-1858), surveyor- 
general of New South Wales, discoverer 
of the Yarra, was born, probably in 
England, in 177 Towards the end of 


1790 he was appointed deputy surveyor 
of roads in New South Wales, but he 
did not arrive at Sydney until 21 Sep- 
tember 1791. From there he went to 
Norfolk Island, and soon after his arrival, 
on 4 November, Governor King (q.v.) 
appointed him deputy surveyor-general 
of New South Wales. At Norfolk Island 
he was employed correcting a previous 
survey which had been made without 
proper instruments, and he also under- 
took some of the administrative work. 
He returned to Sydney in April 1794 
and, the surveyor-general Augustus Alt 
being in bad health, Grimes took over 
most of his work. In February 1795 he 
spent about a week at Port Stephens and 
reported unfavourably on the locality. 
Between then and 1803 Grimes was en- 
gaged in surveying grants and roads in 
the county of Cumberland, and in No- 
vember 1801, with Barralliei' (q.v.), he 
completed a survey of the Hunter River. 
In August 1802 he was appointed sur- 
veyor-general, in November sailed from 
Sydney for King Island and Port Phil- 
lip, of which he made a survey, and on 
2 February 1803 the^'mouth of the Yarra 
was discovered. Next day Grimes as- 
cended the river in a boat and explored 
what is now the Maribyrnong River for 
several miles. Returning to the Yarra 
it was explored for several miles but the 
boat was stopped by Bight's Falls. The 
journal of James Flemming, a member 
of the party, has been preserved, and in 
it he severab times refers to finding good 
soil; and though it was evidently a dry 
season Flemming, who was described 
by King as “very intelligent'', thought 
from the appearance of the herbage that 
"there is not often so great a scarcity of 
water as at present". He suggested that 
the "most eligible place for a settlement 
I have seen is on the Freshwater (Yarra) 
River”. Grimes returned to Sydney on 
7 March and, in spite of Flemming's 
opinions, reported adversely against a 
settlement at Port Phillip. 

Grimes obtained leave of absence and 
went to England in August 1803. It 
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was nearly three years before he was 
back in Sydney. In March 1807 he was 
sent to Port Dalrymple, where he made 
a survey of the district and examined the 
route to Hobart. He returned at the 
end of the year, and became involved 
in the deposition of Bligh (q.v.) on 26 
January 1808. He was one of the com- 
mittee formed to examine the adminis- 
tration of Bligh, was appointed acting 
judge-advocate, and sat in that capacity 
at the trial of John Macarthur (q.v.). 
He realized, however, that he had no 
legal training, resigned on 5 April, and 
was sent to England with dispatches in 
the same month. He was not well re- 
ceived in England, and his salary was 
held back for a long period on account 
of his association with the mutineers. 
He resigned his position on 18 July 
1811, in the following year became a 
paymaster in the army, and saw service 
in Canada, Great Britain and India. 
He was appointed paymaster at the re- 
cruiting depot, Maidstone, in Septem- 
ber 1833 and was transferred to Chat- 
ham in 1836. He retired from the army 
on a pension in July 1848, and died at 
Milton-next-Gravesend on 19 February 
1858. He married and had two sons. 

B. T. Dowd, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XXII, pp. 
847-88; Historical Records of Australia, set. I, 
vols T to VII, ser. Ill, vol. I; J. J. Shillinglaw, 
Historical Records of Port Phillip) The Gentle^ 
mail's Magazine, March 1858, p, 343. 

GRITTEN, Henry (c. 1817-1873), artist, 
the son of a London picture dealer, 
was born probably in 1817. He studied 
art and was on friendly terms with 
David Roberts and other leading artists 
of the period. He began exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy in 1835, and during 
the next 10 years ist of his pictures 
were hung at its exhibitions. He was 
a more frequent exhibitor at the British 
Institution, and had 30 of his pictures 
hung there between 1836 and 1848. In 
the latter year he went to the United 
States, and in about .1852 arrived in Aus- 


tralia. He went first to the Bendigo 
goldfields, but soon resumed painting 
in Victoria and Tasmania; there is a 
View of Hobart in by him at the 
Commonwealth national library at Can- 
beiTa. He was represented at the first 
exhibition of the Victorian Academy of 
Art held at Melbourne in 1870. He died 
suddenly at Melbourne on 14 January 
1873 leaving a widow and four children 
in poor circumstances. 

Gritten Tvas quite a capable painter 
of his period who had a hard struggle 
in Australia. He is represented in the 
national gallery and Connell collections, 
Melbourne, the Mitchell library, Sydney, 
and the Commonwealth national library, 
Canberra, 

The Ar^us, Melbourne, 16 January and 13 Feb- 
ruary 1873; A. Graves; The British Institution 
and The Royal Academy Exhibitors; W. Moore, 
The Story of Australian, Art, which calls him 
Henry C. Gritten apparently in error. 

GROOM, Sir Littleton Ernest (1867- 
1936), politician, son of William Henry 
Groom (q.v.), was born at Toowoomba, 
Queensland, on 23 April 1867. He was 
educated at Toowoomba Grammar 
School, where he was dux of the school 
and captain of the football and cricket 
teams. Going on to Ormond College, 
university of Melbourne, he graduated 
B.A. with the final honours scholarship 
in modern languages in 1889, and LL.B. 
with the final honours scholarship in 
March 1891. He was called to the bar in 
Victoria and Queensland, and before 
entering politics was on occasions an 
acting district court judge in Queens- 
land. He succeeded his father as repre- 
sentative of Darling Downs in the federal 
house of representatives in 1901, and 
held this seat continuously for 28 years. 
In July 1905 he became minister for 
home aifairs in the second Deakin (q,v.) 
ministry, exchanging this position for 
the attorney-generalship in October 
1906. The ministry was defeated in Nqt 
vemb^. 1908, but Deal*^ iprme;d bis 
iliird; ^binet in June 1909 .wi^ G^roqm 
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as his minislei' i’or external affairs. This 
ministry resigned in April 1910 and 
Groom was in opposition for three years. 
He was minister for trade and customs 
in Cook's ministry from June 1913 to 
September 1914. He was Vice-president 
of the executive council in Hughes's 
national government from November 
1917 to March 1918, minister for works 
and railways from March 1918 to De- 
cember 1921, acting attorney-general 
from April 1918 to August 1919 and 
attorney-general from December 1931 to 
December 1925. He visited Geneva in 
1924 as leader of the Australian dele- 
gation to the fifth assembly of the 
League of Nations, was elected chairman 
of the first committee, and showed much 
ability in managing the discussions of 
the committee which was a large one 
including delegates from every member 
stale of the league. After his return 
Groom resigned the portfolio of attorney- 
general on 18 December 1925, and on 
13 January 1926 was elected without 
opposition speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives. He held this position until 
in 1929 his refusal to vote with the 
Bmee-Page government on the question 
of the transfer of arbitration from the 
federal sphere to that of the slates led 
to its defeat. He disagreed with the 
government on the question involved, 
but his refusal was based on a different 
reason. He felt that following the British 
precedent tlie speaker must be abso- 
lutely impartial and keep free of any 
party ties. At the election which followed 
Groom was strongly opposed by the 
government and lost his seat. He was re- 
elected at the 193J general election but 
did not hold office again. From 1932 to 
1936 he was chairman of the bankruptcy 
legislation comjnittec, and in earlier 
years he also acted on various royal com- 
missions and select committees. He died 
at Canberra after a short illness on 6 
November 1936. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1924. He married in 1894 
Jessie, daughter of the Rev. C, Bell 
who survived him with a daughter. 


Groom was joint-author wuth Sir John 
Quick (q.v.) of the Judicial Poxver of 
the Cominonxvealth, and was part author 
of various Queensland legal publications. 
His elder brother, Hany Littleton 
Groom, was for many years a member 
of the Queensland legislative council. 

Groom took much interest in the 
Church of England, was a vice-president 
of the Church of England Men's Society, 
and a member of the General Synod of 
Australia. In politics he was hard-work- 
ing and dependable, and from 1905 to 
1926 w^as a member of every non-Labour 
ministry. He carried through much im- 
portant legislation and, though repre- 
senting a rural district, was a great ad- 
vocate for the extension of secondary in- 
dustries, and no trouble was too great 
in ascertaining the merits of the causes 
in question. He realized that many prob- 
lems would have to be treated in a large 
way as Australian problems. He is found 
for instance about 1909 and 1910 making 
several efforts to establish a federal de- 
partment of agriculture. Though he 
failed at the time, the Commonwealth 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, cstablishect in 1916, included 
many of the functions “"of Groom's pro- 
posals. He worked hard for federal old 
age pensions, and carried in 1922 against 
a good deal of opposition the public 
service act and tlie superannuation act. 
Generally he was both a political and 
a moral force in federal politics. 

Nation Building in Australia, The Life and 
Work of Sir Littleton Ernest Groom; The Argjis, 
Melbourne, 7 November 1936; The Courier- 
Mail, Hrisbimo, 7 November 1*936; 7 'he Bulletin, 
n NovcinbtT 1936; The Cownioiixaenlth Parlia- 
meniary Handbook, J936, 

GROOM, WiLUAM Henry (1833-1901), 
politician, was born at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, on 9 March 1833. He was educated 
at St Andrew's College, Plymouth, and 
in 1857 emigrated to Queensland. He 
began business as a storekeeper at Too- 
woomba, in x86i was elected to the local 
council, and immediately became the 
first mayor of Toowoomba. Early in 
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1863 he was elected a member of the 
Queensland legislative assembly for 
Drayton and Toowoomba, but in 1866 
resigned his seat, having been compelled 
to assign his estate owing to the failure 
of the Bank of Queensland. He was re- 
elected in 1867 and held the seat until 
he entered the federal house of repre- 
sentatives in March 1901. He more than 
once had strong opposition, but always 
headed the poll. He was speaker from 
1883 to 1888, but did not become a mem- 
ber of any ministry, largely because of 
his being opposed to the views of Mcll- 
wraith (q.v.) and Griffith (q.v.), the two 
strong men of his period. He had been 
practically 38 years in the Queensland 
parliament when he resigned to go into 
federal politics, a unique record in 
Australia up to that period. He died at 
Melbourne on 8 August 1901. He mar- 
ried Grace Littleton who survived him. 
There was a family of four sons and three 
daughters, of whom the third son, Sir 
Littleton Ernest Groom, is noticed 
separately. 

Groom was an industrious member 
of parliament, exitremely interested in 
land settlemgpt which he kept con- 
stantly before the house. He exercised 
much influence in Queensland, partly 
through his journal the Toowoomba 
Chronicle which he had founded and 
owned, but principally because he be- 
came the leader in parliament of a 
group colloquially known as the “Dar- 
ling Downs Bunch’", He was a fluent 
and earnest speaker, and as the “father 
of the house” his advice was constantly 
sought and given. When Toowoomba 
was little more than a village he was 
probably the only person who was able 
to visualize the possibilities of the town 
and the surrounding district. Much of 
the development of the Darling Downs 
was due to his efforts. 

The Brisbane Courier, 9 August 1901; The 
Queensland Times, 10 August 1901; C. A. Ber- 
nays, Queensland' Politics During Sixty Year^f 
Nation Building in Australia. The Life , and 
Work of Sir Ernest Littleton Groom. ^ 


GROSE, Francis (1754-1814), lieutenant- 
governor of New South Wales, was the 
son of Francis Grose the well-known 
English antiquary. At the time of his 
death in 1814 he was stated to have 
been 56 years of age {Gentleman^s 
Magazine, July 1814, p. 85). This would 
have made the year of his birth either 
1757 or 175B, but unless he obtained 
promotion at unusually early ages the 
year of birth usually given, 1754, appears 
to be more probable. He was born in 
England, received a commission as an 
ensign in 1775, and fought in America, 
where he was twice wounded. He at- 
tained the rank of major in 1783, in 
November 1789 was placed in com- 
mand of the New South Wales Corps, 
and^ appointed lieutenant-governor of 
New South Wales. He did not leave 
England until late in 1791, and he 
arrived at Sydney on 14 February 1798. 
Governor Phillip (q.v.) had already 
asked permission to resign, and in De- 
cember left the colony. The conduct of 
the government then fell on Grose. 
Phillip had realized that unless there 
was some control over the sale of spirits 
great evils would follow, but Grose made 
no efforts in this direction, and great 
abuses such as the payment of wages in 
spirits became common. The custom of 
officers trading in spirits was almost 
universal, and in the interregnum be- 
fore the arrival of Captain Hunter 
(q.v.) the colony was given up to 
drunkenness, gambling, licentiousness 
and crime. How far Grose was respon- 
sible for this state of affairs it is now 
impossible to say. There is, however, no 
reason to doubt the statements of the 
chaplain, the Rev. Richard Johnson 
(q.v.), that he could get no support from 
the lieutenant-governor and no assist- 
ance in building a church. On the other 
hand the charges against Grose of mak- 
ing indiscriminate grants of land to his 
friends and fellow officers appear to be 
without foundation, as the grants made 
were in accordance with his instructions. 
In spite ol the low state of inorality, and 
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the drinking habits of the people, the 
position of the colony had improved 
very much when Grose left for England 
on 17 December 1794. But the credit for 
this cannot be given to him. His sub- 
stitution of military for civil power was 
not for the good of the state, and he 
showed no foresight or real strength in 
his government. In all probability the 
improvement was simply the result of 
better farming methods, for much of 
which credit may be given to the two 
chaplains, Johnson and Marsden (q.v.). 
After leaving Australia Grose filled vari- 
ous posts in the army. In 1798 he was 
on the staff in Ireland, and in 1805 was 
at Gibraltar with promotion to the 
rank of major-general. He was again on 
the staff in Ireland in 1809. He wa/ pro- 
moted lieutenant-general, and died in 
England about June 1814. 

A, Britton, History of New South Wales, vol. 
II; Historical Heiords of New South Wales, 
vol, II; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols I and II. 

GRUNER, Euoth (1883-1939), artist, 
was born at Gisborne, New Zealand, on 
16 December 1882. His father, Elioth 
Gruner, was a Norwegian, his mother 
was Irish. He was brought to Sydney 
before he was a year old and at an early 
age showed a desire to draw. When about 
13 years old his mother took him to 
Julian Ashton who gave him his first 
lessons in art. His father and elder 
brother having died, the boy had to help 
to maintain the household, and at 14 
obtained a position in a shop where he 
worked from 7.40 a.m. to 9.30 p.m. He 
managed to do some painting at week- 
ends, and about 1901 began to send 
work to the exhibitions of the Society 
of Artists at Sydney. About 10 years of 
hard work followed before the merit of 
his work was recognized. In 191 1 a small 
shop was started in Bligh-street, Sydney, 
to sell works of art produced in Aus- 
tralia, and for a time Gruner took charge 
of it. He then became an assistant to 
Julian Ashton at the Sydney Art School, 
and during Ashton’s illness took com- 


plete charge of the classes for about 
three months. In 1916 he was the win- 
ner of the Wynne art prize with a 
small landscape “Morning Light” which 
was purchased by the national gallery 
of New South Wales. He was the win- 
ner of the Wynne prize again in 1919, 
and in the following year the trustees 
commissioned him to paint a large pic- 
ture for the gallery "The Valley of the 
Tweed”. Though this was awarded the 
Wynne j^rize in 1921 and is a capable 
work it scarcely ranks among his best 
efforts. He seldom afterwards took any- 
thing larger than a 24-inch canvas. 

In 1923 Gruner visited Europe and 
was away for more than two years. The 
effect of travel on his work was very 
noticeable. There was generally a good 
deal of simplification, more attention to 
pattern, and a freer and wider sweep 
of his brush. He was less interested in 
the problems of light and occasionally 
his work took on a slightly cold aspect. 
The changes were not always welcomed 
by his admirers, but Gruner was right 
not to allow himself to fall into a 
groove. In 1927 he hdd a one man show, 
but he was not a very productive artist 
and henceforth he was in a position to 
sell practically everything he produced. 
He spent much time in finding a suit- 
able subject, and more in carefully con- 
sidering it before a brush was put to 
the canvas. He became interested in the 
study of light again, and some excellent 
work of his latest period combined the 
qualities of his first and second periods. 
He died at Sydney on 17 October 1939. 
He never married. He is well repre- 
sented at the national gallery at Sydney, 
and examples will also be found at Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Geelong 
and Castlemaine, Nearly all liis work 
was in landscape but he did a few 
flower pieces and interiors, and a small 
number of dry-points. Memorial exhibi- 
tions of his work were held in Sydney 
and Melbourne in 1940. 

Gruner had few interests outside his 
work. He was scarcely a great draughts- 
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man but had a beautiful feeling for 
delicate colour, light, and atmosphere. 
He is entitled to a high place among 
Australian painters. 

The Art of Elioth Gruner; Art in Australia, 
1929 and 1933; W. Moore, The Story of Aus- 
tralian Art: The Sydney Morning Herald, 18 
October 1939; D. Lindsay, Catalogue, Melbourne 
Memorial Exhibition. 

GUERARD, Jean Eugene von (1811- 
1901), landscajpe painter (his first name 
was never used), was born at Vienna in 
1811. His father, Bernhard von Guer- 
ard, was court miniature painter to 
Francis I of Austria. As a young man 
Guerard spent some years in studying 
art in Italy and at Dusseldorf. He emi- 
grated to Australia in 1853 and did 
much landscape painting. In 1866 his 
"‘Valley of the Mitta Mitta'* was pre- 
sented to the national gallery at Mel- 
bourne, and in 1870 the trustees pur- 
chased his “Mount Kosciusko’’. In the 
same year he was appointed master of 
the school of painting and curator of 
the gallery. He held these positions until 
die end of 1881 when he retired and 
went to live in Etfrope. In 1885 he pub- 
lished a series of lithographs of Aus- 
tralian landscapes. He died in England 
in 1901. 

Von Guerard’s painting was careful 
and finished though lacking in light and 
atmosphei-e. He had some interesting 
men among his pupils including F. Mc- 
Cubbin (q.v.) and Tom Roberts (q.v.) but 
appears to have had little influence on 
their work. He is represented at the gal- 
leries at Sydney, Melbourne and Bal- 
larat. A large number of his pencil 
sketches will be found in the historical 
collection at the public library, Mel- 
bourne, and other examples of his work 
are in the Commonwealth national lib- 
rary at Canberra, and the Turnbull lib- 
rary at Wellington, N.Z. 

Tliieme-Becker, Allgemeines Lexikon^ der Bil- 
denden Kiinstler; W. Moore, The Story of Aus- 
tralian Art; E. La T. Annstrbn^; The Book of 
the Public Library, Mus^ms and 
Gallery of ^ii^orid^ v. 


GUILFOYLE, William Robert (1840- 
1912), landscape gardener, son of 
Michael Guiifoyle, was born at Chelsea, 
England, on 8 December 1840. and 
came to Australia with his father who 
conducted a well-known nursery at 
Sydney for many years from 1851 on- 
wards. Guiifoyle was educated at Lynd- 
hurst College, Glebe, and was also 
helped in his studies by W. S. McLeay 
(q.v.) and John McGillivray, the nat-* 
uralist. In 1868 Guiifoyle was on the 
Challenger on a botanical voyage to the 
South Sea islands, and subsequently he 
was engaged in growing sugar-cane and 
tobacco in Queensland. In 1873 he suc- 
ceeded Baron von Mueller (q.v.) as 
director of the botanic gardens, Mel- 
bourne, and spent the next 36 years of 
his life in developing them. The area 
was comparatively small when he began, 
but it grew to slightly over 100 acres, 
and while not neglecting the purely 
scientific side of the work Guiifoyle 
created it as a landscape garden. What 
had been little better than swamps be- 
came lakes, a delightful fern gully was 
made out of a small depression, noble 
lawns bounded by carefully disposed 
groups of trees were laid out, and the 
result w^as the finest gardens in Aus- 
tralia and probably one of the finest in 
the world. Guiifoyle was forced by poor 
health to resign his position in Septem- 
ber 1909, and he died at Melbourne on 
25 June 1912. He married late in life 
and left a widow and one child. He 
was the author of Australian Botany 
specially designed for the Use of Schools 
(1878), the A,B,C. of Botany (1880), and 
Australian Plants (1911). 

Men of the Time in Australia, 1878; The Argus 
and The Age, Melbourne. 26 June 1912; J. H. 
Maiden, Journal and Proceedings Royal Society 
of New South Wales, 1921; Sir Frank Clarke, in 
the Botanic Gardens* 

GUNN, Ronald Campbell (j3o8- 1.881), 
bounfst, son of Robert Gunn, an officer 
m anny, was .bom at Capetown, pn 
^ 4808. He ^ his fa^er 
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to Mauritius, the West Indies, and 
Scotland where he was educated. He was 
given an appointment in the royal en- 
gineers at Barbadoes, but left there in 
1839 to go to Tasmania, where he ob- 
tained the position of superintendent of 
convict barracks at Hobart, and in 1830 
superintendent of convicts for North 
Tasmania. In 1831 be became ac- 
quainted with an early Tasmanian 
botanist, Robert William Lawrence 
(1807-1833), who encouraged his in- 
terest in botany and placed him in 
touch with Sir W. Hooker and Dr 
Lindley, with whom he corresponded 
for many years. In 1836 Gunn was ap- 
pointed police magistrate at Circular 
Head, From there he visited Port Phillip 
and Western Port and also travelled 
much in Tasmania. He became assistant 
police magistrate at Hobart in 1838, 
and in 1839 private secretary to Sir John 
Franklin (q.v.) and clerk of the executive 
and legislative councils. In 1841 he gave 
up these appointments 10 take cliarge of 
the estates of W. E. Lawrence, and spent 
much time investigating the flora of Tas- 
mania. But his interests were not con- 
fined to botany; he became a general 
scientist and made collections of mam- 
mals, birds, reptiles and mollusca, for 
the British Museum. Taking up the 
study of geology he was employed by 
the government to report on mining 
fields, and also on the general resources 
■of the colony. In 1864 he was appointed 
one of the commissioners for selecting 
the seat of government at New Zealand. 
•Subsequently he became recorder of titles 
at Launceston, holding this position 
until 1876 when he retired owing to 
ill health. He died at Newstead, near 
Launceston, after a long illness, on 13 
March 1881. He became a fellow of 
the Linnean Society in 1850, and was 
•elected a fellow of the Royal Society, 
London, in 1854. 

Gunn was a first-rate botanist and 
.general scientist. Sir J. D. Hooker, who 
•dedicated his Flora Tasmania to Gunn, 
and another Tasmanian botanist, Wil- 


liam Archer (1830-74), speaking of 
Gunn in his ‘‘Introductory Essay” said: 
“There are few Tasmanian plants that 
Mr Gunn has not seen alive, noted their 
habits in a living state, and collected 
large suites of specimens with singular 
tact and judgment. These have all been 
transmitted to England . . . accompanied 
with notes that display remarkable pow- 
ers of observation, and a facility for 
seizing important characters in the 
physiognomy of plants, such as few ex- 
perienced botanists possess**. {The Bot- 
any of the Antarctic Voyage, part III, 
Flora Tasmanice, vol. I, p. CXXV). 
Though so competent Gunn published 
little. With Dr J. E. Gray he was respon- 
sible for a paper “Notices accompany- 
ing a Collection of Quadrupeds and 
Fish from Van Diemen's Land”, and he 
was the author of a few papers on the 
geology and botany of that island. When 
private secretary to Sir John Franklin 
lie assisted in founding, and was editor 
of, the Tasmanian Journal of Natural 
Science, which recorded papers read at 
government house. From these begin- 
nings sprang the Ro^l Society of Tas- 
mania. The Tasmanian ^Journal was 
succeeded by the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Van Dieman's Land, in 
which some of Gunn*s few papers ap- 
peared. He was much liked ana respected 
and may be ranked as the most emin- 
ent of Tasmanian botanists. He is com- 
memorated by the genus Gunnia and 
many species. 

Proceedings of the Royal Socief^ of London, 
voL XXXIV, p. XIII; J. H. Maiden, Papers 
and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tas- 
maniat 1909, p. 15; The Mercury, Hobart, 15 
March 1881. 

GUTHRIE, Frederick Bigkell (1861- 
1937), ^ agricultural chemist, son of 
Frederick Guthrie, F.R.S., was born at 
Mauritius in 1861. He was educated at 
University College, London, and at the 
university of Marburg. He was assistant 
to the professor of chemistry at Queen's 
College, Cork, for some years, and in 
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1887 became demonstrator in chemistry 
at the Royal College of Science, Lon- 
don. He came to Australia about 1890 
and in that year was appointed demon- 
strator in chemistry at the university of 
Sydney. In 1892 he was made chemist to 
the New South Wales department of 
agriculture. In this department he did 
much research in connexion with soil 
analysis, manures, and the milling quali- 
ties of wheat. He was also closely as- 
sociated with William Farrer (q.v.) and 
his work on wheat breeding. For periods 
in 1896, 1904-5, and 1908-9 Guthrie was 
acting-professor of chemistry at the uni- 
versity of Sydney. In 1901 he was pre- 
sident of the chemical section of the 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and in 1913 presi- 
dent of the agricultural section. He was 
elected president of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales for 1903 and was 
one of the joint honorary secretaries 
from 1906 to 1910. Guthrie was also an 
original member of the Commonwealth 
advisory council of science and industry. 
He retired from the agricultural de- 
partment of New South Wales in Janu- 
ary 1924, and died at Sydney on 7 Feb- 
ruary 1927. He married Ada Adams, 
who survived him with a daughter. He 
lost his two sons in the 1914-18 war. 
He wrote many papers for scientific 
societies some of which were published 
as pamphlets. His work as an economic 
and agricultural chemist was of wide- 
spread benefit to primary production in 
Australia. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of New South Wales, 1927, p. 12; The Daily 
Telegraph, Sydney, and The Sydney' Morning 
Herald, 8 February 1927. 

GWYNNE, Edward Castres (i8ii- 
3888), judge, son of the Rev. William 
Gwynne, was bom at Lewes, Sussex, 
England, in February 1811. He was 
educated at St Anne*s Grammar School 
and under the Rev. George Evans at 
Sheffield. He studied law, was articled,^ 
and then practised as an attorney until 


1837. that year he left 

for South Australia, and arrived at 
Adelaide on 15 April 1838 with letters 
of introduction to Judge Jeffcott. He 
immediately applied for admission to 
the bar and practised as a barrister. In 
1840 he entered into partnership with 
William Bartley, and later was joined 
by Charles Mann. He established a 
reputation as a lawyer, especially for his 
knowledge of equity law and the law of 
property. In 1851 he was nominated to 
the legislative council, and soon after- 
wards brought in a bill to establish state 
aid to religion, which was defeated. In 
1853, during the discussion of the pro- 
posed new constitution, he spoke in 
favour of a nominee upper house, but 
it was '’eventually decided that the house 
should be an elected one with a pro- 
perty qualification for voters. Gwynne 
was defeated at the election for the 
council in 1854, but was elected un- 
opposed to the new legislative council in 
1857. He opposed the Torrens (q-v.) 
real property bill, being afraid that 
it would have dangerous consequences. 
Though his opposition was not success- 
ful his criticisms had the effect of im- 
proving the bill. He was attorney-general 
in the Baker ministry which lasted for 
only 10 days in August 1857, and in 
1859 was appointed third judge of the 
supreme court. In 1867 he became 
second judge and primaiy judge in 
equity. From December 1872 to June 
1873 he was acting chief-justice, and in 
February 1877 received extended leave 
of absence to visit England. He retired 
on a pension on 28 February 1881. Be- 
fore becoming a judge he had owned 
some good racehorses and was himself a 
good horseman all his life^ In retire- 
ment he grew oranges on a compara- 
tively large scale, and also gave some 
attention to viticulture. He clied on 10 
June 1888. He married a daughter of 
R. E. Borrow who survived him with 
four sons and four daughters. 

A man of imposing appearance and 
fine character, Gwynne; ^as an impiort- 
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ant figure during his comparatively 
short career in parliament. As a lawyer 
he was a good pleader, and as a judge 
he was distinguished for his clearness of 
apprehension, breadth of view, strict 
impartiality, and excellent knowledge of 
the law. Sir John Downer (q.v.), who had 
appeared before him as a young advo- 
cate, spoke of him many years later as “a 
very great judge”. 

The South Australian Register, ii June 1888 
and 3 August 1915,* The South Australian 
Advertiser, 11 June 1888; J. BlacUet, The Early 
History of South Australia* 


HACKETT, Sir John Winthrop (1848- 
1916), journalist and public benefactor, 
was the eldest child of the Rev. J. W. 
Hackett, M.A., and his wife, Jane, a 
daughter of Henry M. Mason, LL.D. He 
was born in the county of Dublin, Ire- 
land, on 4 February 1848 and was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1871 and M.A. in 
1874. He was called to the Irish bar, but 
almost at once emigrated to Sydney, 
where he was called to the New South 
Wales bar in 1875, He took up journa- 
lism and contributed to the Sydney 
Morning Herald, but in the following 
year went to Melbourne to become vice- 
principal and tutor in law, logic and 
political economy, at Trinity College. In 
1880 he was a candidate for Normanby 
at an election for the legislative assembly 
as an advanced liberal, but was so badly 
defeated that he lost his deposit. At a 
later election he was opposed to (Sir) 

J ohn Madden (q.v.) and this time lost 
y only a small margin. In i88g he re- 
signed his positions at Trinity College 
and went to Western Australia. He be- 
came a squatter in the Gascoyne dis- 
trict, but his first season was a bad one 
and he decided to give up the land. He 
joined forces with Charles Harper, the 
proprietor of the West Australian, and 


very soon his influence on this paper 
began to be felt. The Western Mail was 
established in 1885 and both papers be- 
came prosperous. In 1887 Hackett be- 
came editor of the West Australian and 
strongly advocated responsible govern- 
ment. Western Australia received its 
constitution in 1890, and Forrest (q.v.) 
selected Hackett as the first man to be 
asked to join the nominee legislative 
council. The population of the colony 
was still under 50,000 but it was be- 
ginning to rise, and the discovery of 
gold accelerated this very much. The 
papers grew with the population and 
oecame very valuable properties. Hackett 
as editor was writing a daily leading 
article, and was also the business man- 
ager. In 1894 he was elected to the legis- 
lative council as representative of the 
South-western province and held this 
seat until his death. He had been a dele- 
gate to the 1891 federal convention^ 
he was also a delegate in 1897, and was 
appointed a member of the constitu- 
tional committee. He was asked to join 
more than one ministry, but had to de- 
cline as it was impossible for him to. 
add to the work he was already doing. 
He was also of opinion that as a news- 
paper editor he would no longer be 
able to speak with the same freedom 
if he were in office. He advocated 
women's suffrage, and Western Australia 
was one of the earliest countries to give 
women the vote. He also strongly sup- 
ported Forrest in his development pol- 
icy, in the building of the pipe line to* 
the goldfields, and the making of Fre- 
mantle harbour. He was interesting 
himself very much in the Perth public 
library, museums, and national gallery 
of which he became president, and also 
in the proposed university. He was a 
prominent member of the Church of 
England holding the offices of registrar 
of the diocese and chancellor of St 
George's cathedral. He declined a knight- 
hood in 190S but accepted it in 1911, 
and two years later was created 
K.C.M.G. The university was opened ia 
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1913 with Hackett as its first chancellor, 
and he gave it its first substantial pri- 
vate contribution when he endowed the 
chair of agriculture. His partner, 
Charles Harper, had died in 1912, and 
Hackett was now in complete control 
of their papers. He went on working to 
the day of his death. His health began 
to fail in 1915 and he took a trip to the 
eastern states which appeared to have 
benefited him. He, however, died sud- 
denly on 19 February 1916. He married 
in 1905 Deborah Drake-Brockman who 
survived him with four daughters and 
a son. He was given the honorary de- 
gree of LL.D. by Trinity College Dub- 
lin in 190s. Under his will a bequest 
to the Church of England paid for the 
building of St George's College, the first 
residential college within the univer- 
sity. The residue of his estate went to 
the university which received the sum 
of £425,000. £200,000 of this with 
accrued interest was used for the erec- 
tion of a group of buildings which in- 
clude Winthrop Hall and 3 ie student's 
building, Hackett Hall. Another 
£200,000 provides scholarships, bur- 
saries and other financial help for de- 
serving students. 

Hackett was a fine example of the 
successful business man who was will- 
ing to give his time and money for the 
encouragement of things of the mind 
and spirit. He was a clear and able 
speaker, a wise and benevolent man 
who believed in morality, humanity, 
and the spread of knowledge. A highly 
strung man he crammed an enormous 
amount of both public and private work 
into his life of 68 years. 

Burke's Peerage, etc., 1916; Melbourne Uni- 
versity Calendars, 1876-88; The West Aus- 
tralian, 21 and 22 February 1916; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 21 February 1916; H. Golebatch, 
A Story of a Hundred Years; Calendar of the 
University of Western Australia, 1939. 

HADDON, Frederick. Wiujcam^ (7839- 
1906), journalist, was bom at Croydon,^ 
England, on • 8 February ; .1859; •. 



well-educated and became assistant- 
secretary of the Statistical Society of 
London and of the Institute of Actuaries. 
He resigned these positions in 1863 to 
accept an engagement with the Argus, 
Melbourne, and arriving in December 
was soon afterwards made sub-editor. 
When the Australasian was established 
he became its first editor, and in Janu- 
ary 1867 was made editor of the A^gus 
while still in his twenty-eighth year. It was 
a period of great developments in Vic- 
toria, and under Haddon's editorship the 
Ai'gus, while distinctly conservative, 
served a most useful purpose in advocat- 
ing the claims of the primary producers, 
and endeavouring to keep protective 
duties within reasonable bounds. It 
foi%ht with success for non-political 
control of government departments and 
purity of administration, with the result 
that Victoria set a high standard among 
the colonies in these matters. When 
Berry (q.v.) and Pearson (q.v.) went as 
an embassy to the British parliament in 
1879, Haddon, who was visiting Eng- 
land in that year, was asked by some of 
their opponents to set the facts of the 
controversy before the ‘‘government, 
parliament and press of Great Britain*'. 
He compiled a pamphlet which was 
printed in London, The Constitutional 
Difficulty in Victoria. This was sent to 
all the members of the British parlia- 
ment and to the press. He also person- 
ally interviewed leading statesmen and 
editors, and probably was a strong in- 
fluence on the failure of the mission. 
There was not really, however, a strong 
case for British interference. On his re- 
turn Haddon slipped unobtrusively 
back into his editorial chair. He was of 
a dispassionate nature and set a high 
standard in the discussion of public 
matters. The Argus fought well for 
federation, which had practically be- 
come certain when Haddon in 1898 re- 
signed his editorship to take up. the 
important task of representing . the 
Edward Wilson.' Estate .on &e imanage- 
^^/^^siralasian. fie 
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died at Melbourne on 7 March 1906. He 
was twice married (1) to a daughter of 
,J, C. King and (22) to Alice Good who 
'survived him with a daughter by the 
first marriage. 

Haddon was an even-tempered, hon- 
ourable and courteous man, who ap- 
preciated good writing and was always 
ready to encourage it. He refused as an 
editor to be affected by popular excite- 
ment, and though his paper was on 
■occasions criticized for not taking a 
sti'onger stand, he probably did all that 
could be done when it is remembered 
how strong the remarkable personality 
of Syme (q.v.) had made the Age, which 
for a great part of the period was issued 
at a lower price than the Argus, and had 
a much larger circulation. • 

The Argils, 7 March 1906; P. Meiinell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; The Con- 
Mitiitiondl Difficulty in Victoria, 

HAINES, William Clark (1807-1866), 
first premier of Victoria, was born in 
England in 1807, the son of a London 
surgeon. He followed his father's pro- 
fession,' but came to Victoria during the 
•eighteen-forties and engaged in farming 
in the Geelong district. He was made a 
•magistrate, and in 1851 La Trobe (q.y.) 
•nominated him as a member of the legis- 
lative council. He resigned a year later 
but was elected for South Grant in 1853, 
He was appointed colonial secretary in 
1854, and on the establishment of res- 
ponsible government became premier 
.and chief secretary in the first Victorian 
cabinet on November 1855. He was 
•elected to the legislative assembly in 
October 1856 and Ms ministry remained 
in power xmtil March 1857. O'Shan- 
nassy (q.v.) ministry which took its place 
lasted for only seven weeks, and Haines 
again became premier until March 
1858. After his resignation he spent over 
■two years in Europe, and returning in 
October i86o was elected to the legisla- 
tive assembly for Portland. He made a 
.coalition with O'Shannassy in Novem- 


ber i86i, and became treasurer in his 
ministry until June 1863. He lost his 
seat at the 1864 general election and in 
August 1865 became member for the 
Eastern Provinces in the legislative 
council. He died on 3 February i866. 
Though he brought in manhood suff- 
rage Haines was essentially a conserva- 
tive. He was not a good speaker, and 
though a good administrator he could 
scarcely be called a man of great ability. 
The probity of his life earned the 
respect of everyone, and his dignified and 
courteous manner helped to give him a 
conspicuous place in the early days of 
responsible government. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 5 Febru- 
ary i86fi: H. G. Turner, A History of the Colony 
of Victoria; J. H. Heaton, The Australian DiC' 
tionary of Dates, 

HALE, Maithew Blagden (1811-1895), 
first Anglican bishop of Perth, third son 
of R. H. B. Hale and his wife, Lady 
Theodosia Bourke, a daughter of the 
3rd Earl of Mayo, was born at Aldcrly, 
England, in 1811. He belonged to the 
same family as the,|i celebrated chief 
justice, Sir Matthew Hale, Educated at 
Cambridge, he graduated 1 b.A, in 1835, 
M.A. in 1838, and D.D. in 1857. He was 
ordained deacon in 1836 and priest in 
3837. After being a curate at Tresham 
and Wotton-under-Edge he became per- 
petual curate of Stroud, a parish of 8000 
inhabitants from iSgg to 1845. In 1847 
he met Augustus Short (q.v,), bishop of 
Adelaide, who asked him to go to Adel- 
aide as his archdeacon. They sailed to 
Australia in the same vessel and arrived 
at Adelaide in December 1847. Hale 
was interested in the aboriginal prob- 
lem, and in 1850 succeeded in obtaining 
a gi'ant from the goveriiiticni to assist 
in founding an institution for the edu- 
cation of al)originc.s at Pooaindic. One 
part of the scheme was the manage- 
menr of a farm with aborigijial labour. 
Hale as super in teiulcnt kept a watchful 
eye on the institution until he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Perth in 1856. After 
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he left difficulties arose, but these were 
surmounted and the institution was 
conducted with success for many years. 

Before taking up his new duties Hale 
visited England and was consecrated 
bishop of Perth at the chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace on 25 July 1857. In this 
year he published a small volume, The 
Transportation Qitestion or Why West- 
ern Australia should be made a Re- 
formatory Colony instead of a Penal 
Settlement, Soon after his arrival at 
Perth he founded a school known as 
“Bishop Hale’s school”, which had many 
pupils who afterwards followed distin- 
guished careers in Western Australia. 
Hale worked with success during the 18 
years he was at Perth and in 1875 was 
translated to the see of Brisbane. He 
retired in March 1885, returned to 
England and published The Aborigines 
of Australia, being an Account of 
the Institution for their Education at 
Poonindie. He died on 3 April 1895. 
He married (1) Sophia Clode who died 
in 1845 leaving him with two young 
children and (2) Sabina Molloy. 
Hale was a kindl;y» man of devoted 
piety much respected and liked both 
at Perth and Brisbane. He was one 
of the early men to understand that the 
aborigines would respond to proper 
treatment. 

P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography; The Brisbane Courier, 6 April 1895; 
J. S. Battye, The Cyclopedia of Western Aus- 
tralia, voL 11 , p. 84: J. G. W’ilson. Western Aus- 
tralia's Centenary, p. 145; M. B. Hale, The 
Aborigines of Australia; Crockford's^ Clerical 
Directory, 1892, 

HALES, Alfred Arthur Greenwood 
(1860-1936), novelist, was bom at Kent 
Town, Adelaide, in i860, the son of 
F. G. Hales a wood-turner. He had the 
ordinary primary education of his time, 
and after being apprenticed to a car- 
penter began a wandering career by go- 
ing to the country. For years he worked 
as a farm hand and rouseabout and be- 
came a magnificent rider. He occasion- 


ally contributed to country newspapers, 
never staying long in one place, until 
he came to Broken Hill, where he was 
a mining reporter for some years. There 
he wrote his first book, The Wanderings 
of a Simple Child, which was published 
in 1890. This went into a third edition 
in the following year. Hales then visited 
America and England and returning to 
Adelaide started the Adelaide Standard, 
He next went to the goldfields in West- 
ern Australia and started the Coolgardie 
Mining Review, A fire destroyed his 
plant and he was penniless, but after 
working for some time as a dry-blower 
he went to Boulder City and with his 
brother Frank started the Boulder Star, 
He stood as a labour candidate for par- 
liameilt but was defeated, and when the 
South African war broke out became a 
war coiTespondent for the London Daily 
News, For a time he wrote fearlessly 
and critically of the way in which the 
British were conducting their opera- 
tions, but was wounded and made a 

f )risoner by the Boers, and was not re- 
eased until the end of the war. 

Hales wrote a book on his experiences, 
Campaign Pictures of War in South 
Africa, which was published in 1900, and 
in the following year appeared his first 
novel, Driscoll J King of Scouts. He made 
a success with McGlnsky, publLshcd in 
1902, afterwards followed by a long 
series of stories with this Australian of 
Scotch descent as the hero. Hales was 
not content to be merely a writer of 
fiction, he went to Macedonia and 
fought in a rebellion against the Turks 
in 1903. This was followed by experi- 
ence as a war correspondent in the 
Russo-Japanese war, and in the follow- 
ing years much lecturing in England, 
South Africa, Australia and South 
America. Wherever there was a mining 
field Hales visited it, and in South 
America he made a special study of the 
agricultural and pastoral possibilities 
of that continent. When the . 1914-^8 war 
began he endeavoured to enlist but wais 
too much over agel He‘,w6rked:as a war 
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correspondent in France, and then went 
to Italy, where meeting General Gari- 
baldi, he endeavoured to join the Italian 
army. Garibaldi, who was born in Aus- 
tralia, tried to help him without suc- 
cess, and Hales again worked as a cor- 
respondent. In igi8 he published Where 
Angels Fear to Tread, a series of able 
sketches on matters arising out of the 
war. After peace came Hales lived 
mostly in England and wrote a large 
number of novels, of which about 6o 
are listed in Miller’s Australian Litera- 
' ture. Many of these had large circula- 
tions; of the McGlusky series of some 
, volumes about 2,000,000 copies were 
sold. Hales published a volume of verse. 
Poems and Ballads, in 1909, which is 
not important as poetry, and also 
wrote some unpublished plays. He died 
in England on 29 December 1936. He 
was married twice ^1) to Miss Pritchard 
, of Adelaide who died in 19x1, and (2) 
to Jean Reid. There were four sons and 
a daughter by the first marriage. 

Hales was a big, kindly man known to 
everyone as "Smiler" Hales. He took 
part in and was much interested in every 
form of sport, and exemplified a 
philosophy of courage and cheerfulness. 
He was a good journalist and a good 
teller of tales, who believed in whole- 
some decent living and was not afraid 
to say so. His My Life of Adventure, 
1918, and Broken Trails, 1931, give in- 
teresting and vivid pages from his life. 

The Times, 30 December 1936; The Advertiser, 
Adelaide, 31 December 1936; E, Morris Miller, 
A ustralian Li tern ture. 

HALFORD, George Britton (1824- 
1910^, physiologist, founder of the first 
medical school in Australia, second son 
of James Halford, was born in Sussex, 
England, on 26 November 1824. He be- 
gan studying medicine in 1842, became 
a member of the Royal College of 
Physicians in 1851, and of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in 1852. He obtained 
his doctorate of medicine at St Andrews 
in 1854. After practising at Liverpool 


he was in 1857 appointed lecturer in 
anatomy at the Grosvenor Place school 
of medicine, London. When applica- 
tions were called for the professorship 
of anatomy, j^hysiology and pathology 
at the university of Melbourne in 1862 
he was described as “one of the most 
distinguished experimental physiologists 
of the day”. There were other good 
candidates, but Halford was appointed, 
and he arrived in Melbourne on 22 De- 
cember 1862. A medical curriculum had 
been drawn up by the council for which 
the vice-chancellor. Dr T. A. Brownless, 
was believed to have been largely res- 
ponsible, This course was longer by a 
year than any systematic course of medi- 
cal education then existing in Great 
Britain or Ireland. Thirty years were 
to pass before the general meaical coun- 
cil insisted on a minimum five year 
course in the United Kingdom. 

Halford began with only three stu- 
dents which in the next 15 years in- 
creased to about 70. His task indeed was 
only made possible by the comparatively 
small classes in those early years. He was 
offered the fellowsl^p of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians m 1870 but never 
enrolled. He had in the*^ meantime done 
some research work in comparative 
anatomy, and had begun his work on 
the poison of snakes which he continued 
for many years. As he approached 60 
he began to feel the strain of his com- 
bined offices, but the appointment of a 
brilliant young assistant, H. B, Allen 
(q.v.), who became lecturer in anatomy 
and pathology in 1882, must have made 
his position easier. Allen became pro- 
fessor of descriptive and surgical 
anatomy and pathology in 1883, and 
Halford took the title of professor of 
general anatomy, physiology and histol- 
ogy. Though easing down in his work 
to some extent, he was still a great in- 
fluence with the students. Sir Richard 
Stawell (q.v.), who graduated in 1898, has 
testified that “there was something al- 
ways really ‘great* about the old profes- 
sor; and when he discussed with us the 
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records of his original work of long ago, 
there was to be got from his lectures 
something splendid and even inspiring” 
{address at the Masonic Hall, i May 1914). 
In September 1896 Halford was given 
leave of absence on account of ill- 
health until the end of 1897. This leave 
was afterwards extended and he did not 
become emeritus professor until 1900. 
After his retirement he lived at Beacons- 
field near Melbourne and was much in- 
terested in the development of coal- 
mining in South Gippsland. He cele- 
brated his golden wedding in 1907 and 
died at Inverloch, Victoria, on 57 May 
1910. He was survived by three daughters 
and six sons, two of whom entered the 
medical profession. In 1928 his family 
founded the Halford oration at the Aus- 
tralian Institute of Anatomy, Canberra. 
A list of Halford's contributions to medi- 
cal literature v;ill be found in the Medi- 
cal Journal of Australia for 19 January 
3929, page 71. His most brilliant research 
work was on the heart. He began research 
in other directions which was never com- 
pleted. It was impossible to spare much 
time in his earlier'^days at the univer- 
sity, and when, his retirement came it 
was too late. It was, however, fortun- 
ate that a man of such great ability 
should have been willing to come to 
Australia and set a standard at its first 
medical school that commanded respect 
from its initiation, and was an inspira- 
tion for the schools afterwards estab- 
lished. 

W, A. Osborne, Medical Journal of Australia, 
19 January 1929, p, 641 Sir H. B. Allen, A His- 
tory of the Medical School, University of Mel- 
bourne Medical School Jubilee] Sir R. Slawell, 
The Medical Journal of Australia, 5 January 
1931, p. 1; University of Melbourne Calendars] 
The Argus, 30 May 1910; Men of the Time in 
Australia, 1878. 

HALL, Benjamin (1838-1865), bush- 
ranger, was born at Breeza station. New 
South Wales, on 8 .March 1838. He 
bought a small property, maprried vBrid- 
get Walsh, and ws^.doiiig well.: His. 


however, eloped with another man, and 
shortly afterwards Hall was charged 
with highway robbery and arrested. 
There appears to haie been no direct 
evidence against him, but he evidently 
fell under suspicion because he had 
known Frank Gardiner (q.v.), and was 
seen at the local races with a man of 
bad character. Bail Tvas refused, but 
after having been confined for some 
weeks he was tried and acquitted. Re- 
turning to his homestead he sold it for 
a small sum, and shortly afterwards was 
arrested a second time on a charge of 
having taken part in the Engowra escort 
robbery, but was discharged. Meeting 
Gardiner again he fell under his influ- 
ence, joined the gang, and after Gar- 
diner'^ disappeared worked with Dunn 
and Gilbert. There was bloodshed some- 
times, but there appears to be no record 
of Hall having killed anyone. When the 
Gundagai to Yass mail was robbed Gil- 
bert shot a policeman, and not long 
afterwards Hall left his associates and 
went into hiding. He was tracked and 
surrounded by police about 12 miles 
from Forbes, and was shot on 5 May 
1865. 

Before Hall went on the road he had 
a good character as a steady, industrious 
and good-hearted young man, and after 
he had been shot and brought in by 
the police people remarked on his hand- 
some face, and the absence of anything 
forbidding about it. When his wife left 
him she took his young son with her 
and HaU appears to have become des- 
perate. His name often occurs in the old 
bush ballads, and a kind of Robin Hood 
legend grew up among his sympathizers. 

‘*He never robbed a needy man 
His records sure will show 
How stauncli and loyal to his mates. 
How manly to the foe. 


“They found his place of ambush then. 
And cautiously .'they crept 
And .savagely tjhey murdered him ; 
Whil^T, sl^ll £hdr , victim^ ^ 
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“No more he’ll mount his gallant steed ; 
To range the mountains high: | 

Poor -widows’ friend in poverty, 1 

Our bold Ben Hall, goodbye/* I 

i 

George E. BoxalU The Story of the AiistraJian I 
Bmhrangers\ B. Cronin and Arthur Russell, 
Bu&hranging Silhouettes; Jack Bradshaw, The 
True Ilhtory of the Axistralian Bmhrangeis; 
The Sydney' Mornmg Herald ^ 13 May 18S5; 

A. B. Paterson, Old Bush Songs. 
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HALL, Edward Smith (1786-1860), 
political reformer, son of Smith Hall, j 
bank manager, and his wife, Jane DrewTy, i 
was born in London on 28 March ; 
1786. He was well educated and as a 
young man was interested in social and 
religious work, which probably brought 
him under the notice of William Wil- 
berforce. He arrived at Sydney on 10 
October 1811 with a letter from Robert 
Peel, under-secretary of state, which 
asked that assistance in settling should 
be given Hall, and stated that he had 
been sti-ongly recommended by Wilber- 
force and others. He was given a grant 
of land, but in October 1814 Macquarie 
mentioned that he had “commenced 
merchant at Sydney”, and he was as- 
sociated in this year with S. Lord (q.v.) 
and others in the promotion of the New 
Zealand Trading Company. He had addi- 
tional grants of land made to him in 1815, 
1817, 1821 and 1822, but it would appear 
that in the early years at least, Hall was 
making little profit from them. In 1818 
an application had been made in Eng- 
land that he should be permitted to 
practise as an attorney, which was not 
granted. It was probably as a result of 
this application that Hall was ap- 
pointed coroner of the territory in Feb- 
ruary 1820, but he did not hold this 
position for long, and in 1821 went with ; 
10 assigned servants to the land granted 
him near Lake Bathurst, In 1826 he was 
back in Sydney, and on 19 May of that 
year published the first number of the 
Monitor, at first a weekly but after- 
wards published twice a week. It exer- 
cised a strong influence on public opin- 


ion in connexion with the existing 
form of government. It stood for trial by 
jury and a popular legislature, and it 
condemned in unmeasured terms the 
oppression of convicts, public immoral- 
ity on the part of officers, and even the 
conduct of the governor himself. Actions 
for libel were brought against Hall, and, 
having been tried by a jury of military 
men nominated by the crown, he was 
convicted, imprisoned and fined. He 
had to defend seven separate actions, 
the fines amounted to several hundred 
pounds, and his terms of imprisonment 
totalled over three years. However, on 
6 November 1830, on the occasion of 
the accession of William IV, Governor 
Darling (q.v.) issued a free pardon to 
Hall. But some six months before. Hall 
had written to Sir George Murray a 
letter in which he made 14 specific 
charges against Darling, and he had 
succeeded in enlisting the aid of Joseph 
Hume, who took up his cause in the 
house of commons. On 1 October 1831 
Hall stated in the Monitor that Hume 
had informed him that Darling was to* 
be recalled. The governor himself con- 
sidered his recall was due to Halfs. 
efforts, as he immediatefy wrote to Lord 
Goderich that anyone reading the 
Monitor would see that Halfs “triumph 
is complete**. Goderich, writing to Gov- 
ernor Bourke (q.v.) on ^4 March 1832, 
denied than Halfs representations had 
affected the question of the recall of 
Darling, but there can be little doubt 
that it had a strong influence on it. 
HaU continued to conduct his paper 
now called the Sydney Monitor until 
1838, when he transferred to the Aus- 
tralian, which stopped appearing in 
1848. He was subsequently connected 
with Parkes's (q.v.) Empire and towards 
the end of his life was given a position 
in the colonial seaetary's office, Sydney,, 
which he held until his death on iS 
September i860. HaU had other in- 
terests besides those mentioned. He was 
one of the founders of the New South 
Wales Society for Promoting Christian 
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Knowledge and Benevolence, which 
started in May 2813. and was its first 
secretary; he was also secretary and 
a leading member of the Australian 
Patriotic Association. He married (1) 
Charlotte, daughter of Hugh Victor 
Hall and (2) Miss Holmes. There were 
two sons and six daughters by the first 
marriage, and a son and a daughter by 
the second. 

To Darling, Hall was merely a dan- 
gerous agitator whose actions must be 
stopped for the good of the state. No 
doubt a case could be made for Darling’s 
conduct, but on one occasion at least 
it was of a kind that cannot be defended. 
Hall applied to be allowed to rent land 
adjoining his own, and his application 
was refused, not on any legal ground, 
but because he was the editor of the 
Monitor, Hall fought throughout with 
great ability, possibly not always wisely, 
considering that he had a young family 
to care for; but as he said himself after- 
wards '1 was young, generous and dis- 
interested, but imprudent. I am now a 
wiser man, but not a better one”. In 
August 1891 Sir IJeni'y Parkes speaking 
of the early friends of freedom in Aus- 
tralia said: ”The name I mentioned first 
Edward Smith Hall belonged to a man 
of singularly pure and heroic disposi- 
tion ... he met the greatest form of 
aggressive power we ever experienced in 
this country, and he paid the price of 
resistance to it by all that kind of punish- 
ment which follows a man who tries to 
preserve the public spirit and awaken a 
love of liberty in a community.” In spite 
of Parkes’s eulogy, Hall’s name fell into 
obscurity, until the publication of an 
article on him in the Australian Encyclo- 
paedia, which was followed by Mr Justice 
Ferguson’s more complete account read 
before the Royal Australian Historical 
Society. 

J. A. Ferguson, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XVIl, pp. 163- 
200; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols VIJ, vin, X, XU to XVIU; G. B. Barton, 
Literature in New South Wales» 


HALL, George ^Villiam Louis Mar- 
SHALL (1862-1915), musician, son of a 
surgeon and grandson of Marshall Hall 
the distinguished physiologist, was born 
in London in March 1862. He was edu- 
cated at the Blackheath proprietary 
school and studied languages on the 
continent. He also studied music at 
Berlin, and at the Royal College of 
Music, London. For a period he taught 
languages and music at Newton Abbot 
School, and at Wellington College, and 
in 1890 was appointed the first Ormond 
professor of music at the university of 
Melbourne. He began his work early in 
1891, and at once decided that he could 
do little of value unless a conservator- 
ium of music were attached to the uni- 
versijity. There was no financial provision 
for a conservatorium and it was not 
possible to start one until 1895, when 
Hall undertook the responsibility of it. 
It actually paid its way from the be- 
ginning. He was an inspiring teacher and 
gained the unswerving loyalty of all 
his pupils. From 1896 Hall published 
four volumes of verse, To Irene (3896), 
Hymn to Sydney (1897), A Book of Can- 
ticles (1897), and Hymns Ancient and 
Modern (1898), the last volume in particu- 
lar offending the sensibilities of many 
religious people. He was attacked by the 
Argits newspaper and much controversy 
followed. It was decided in 1900, on the 
casting vote of the chairman of the uni- 
\ersity council, that Hall, whose second 
term of appointment for a period of five 
years expired at the end of the current 
year, should not be reappointed. Hall 
then started a rival conservatorium known 
as the Albert Street conservatorium, and 
conducted it with success. He had begun 
a series of orchestral concerts in 1893,. 
and for a period of nearly 20 years 
carried them on, keeping a very high 
musical standard. He was ah enthusias- 
tic and inspiring conductor, painstakinjg 
and sensitive, eg>ecially successful in his 
renderings of Beethoven arid Wagner. 
About, 1912 Hail went to London, and 
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in 1914 was offered his old position of 
Ormond professor at the university of 
Melbourne. He took up his duties again 
at the beginning of 1915, but died on 18 
July, following an operation for appen- 
dicitis. He was married twice and left a 
widow, a daughter by the first marriage, 
and a son by the second. In addition to 
the books mentioned, Hall was the 
author of two tragedies in verse Arts- 
todemus (c. 1900), and Bia?ica Capello 
{1906). These are no^v so rare as to be 
practically unprocurable. He composed 
many songs, three operas, the music for 
productions of Alcestis and The Trojan 
Women, and much chamber music. A 
symphony by him was played at the 
Queen's Hall, London, in 1907 con- 
ducted by Sir Henry Wood, anc^ an 
opera, Stella, was performed in Mel- 
bourne. Though not entirely uninflu- 
enced by the work of Wagner, Brahms, 
and Puccini, Hall's compositions had 
pronounced individuality and sincerity. 
It was as a teacher, however, enthusiastic 
and free from pedantry, and as an inspir- 
ing orchestral conductor that Hall did 
his most important work, and the value 
of his influence on the musical life of 
Melbourne can hardly be over-stated. 
Personally he was tall, dark, witty and 
humorous, intolerant of pretence and 
humbug, and loved by his friends. 

The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, 19 July 
1915; Sir Ernest Scott. A History of the Uni^ 
versity of Melbourne; personal knowledge, 

HALL, Lindsay Bernard (1859-1935), 
his first name was never used, artist, 
was bom at Liverpool, England, on r 8 
December 1859. The son of a Liverpool 
broker of the same family as Captain 
Basil Hall, writer of books of 
travel, he was well educated and grew 
up in an atmosphere of culture. He 
studied painting at South Kensington, 
Antwerp and Munich, and worked for 
some 10 years iti London. He exhibited 
at the Royal Academy and was one of 
the original members of the New Eng- 


lish Art Club. On the death of G. F. 
Folingsby (q.v.) in 1891 he was appointed 
director of the national gallery at Mel- 
bourne, and began his duties in March 
1892. He held the position for 43 years 
and many of the well-known painters of 
Australia were trained by him in the 
gallery painting school. He also acted 
as adviser to the trustees for purchases 
for the gallery and art mu.seum, and 
when the munificent bequest of Alfred 
Fenton (q.v.) was received his responsi- 
bilities were much increased. In 1905 he 
went to England to make purchases 
under this bequest, and although the 
amount then placed in his hands was 
comparatively small, he made better 
use of what was available than any subse- 
quent adviser of his time. After his re- 
turn he was expected to advise on every- 
thing submitted that might find a place 
in an art museum and, although he 
never claimed to be an expert in all 
these things, he supplemented his know- 
ledge with hard reading and made com- 
pai'atively few mistakes. 

Hall’s own paintings were usually 
interiors, nudes, or paintings of still 
life. He was often Represented at the 
Victorian Artists’ and other societies’ 
exhibitions and held several one-man 
shows, but he was kept so busily em- 
ployed as director and adviser, that his 
paintings had to be done at week ends 
and during vacations. In February 1934 
he again went to London as adviser to 
the Felton trustees and died there on 
14 February 1935. He was married twice 
(1) in 1894 to Miss E. M. Shuter and (2) 
in 1912 to Miss G. H. Thomson, who 
with one son by the first marriage and 
two sons and a daughter by the second 
marriage, survived him. 

HaU was a tall man of distinguished 
appearance, courteous but slightly aus- 
tere in manner, with strong convictions, 
and little sense of compromise. He was 
extremely conservative in almost every- 
thing from his art to his politics. The 
only exception was his advocacy of the 
Baconian theory, afterwards modified to 
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a firm conviction that whether Bacon 
had any hand in the plays or not, the 
author was not the man from Stratford. 
In other matters his appeal was to tra- 
dition and the expert. He was a perfectly 
honest man, he could see no merit in 
the so-called modern school of painting, 
and he said so. Its followers seemed to 
him to violate the first principles of 
art. His own paintings were carefully 
planned and always well drawn. His 
colour was not always so good, and this 
was especially apparent in some of his 
earlier nudes. The examples of his work 
in the Melbourne, Sydney and Adelaide 
galleries show him to have been a cons- 
cientious and excellent artist. As a 
teacher his somewhat cold manner, 
which really came from a kind of shy- 
ness, sometimes repelled his pupils in 
his earlier days, but he mellowed as he 
grew older. There has been much differ- 
ence of opinion as to the value of his 
methods of teaching, but his long roll 
of distinguished pupils suggests that his 
insistence on sincerity, truth and good 
drawing, must have, been of great value 
to them. In any case, HalFs personality 
was a strong influence for the good of 
art in his time. 

The Argus, Melbourne, i6 February 1935; 
Harold B. Herbert, The Star, Melbourne, 16 
February 1935; E. La T. Armstrong, The Argus, 
«3 February 1935; personal knowledge. 

HALL, Thomas Sergeant (1858-1915), 
geologist, was born at Geelong on 23 
December 1858, the son of Thomas 
March Hall, a business man in that 
town. Hall was educated at the Geelong 
Grammar School where he came under 
the influence of J. L. Cuthbertson (q.v.). 
He was a junior master at Wesley Col- 
lege in 1879-80, and then went to Mel- 
bourne university, where he took his 
B.A. degree in 1886 with honours in 
natural science. This included work in 
palaeontology under (Sir) Frederick Mc- 
Coy (q.v.). He was teaching jit G^iiton 
College, Bendigo, in 1887, but returned , 


to the unh ersity and did a three years" 
course in biology. He took a leading 
part in the forming of the university 
science club, and in connexion with it 
met Dr G. B. Pritchard with wdiom he 
was later to do valuable ivork in geology. 
He was a successful director of the 
Casilemaine school of mines from i8go 
to 1893, and in the latter year became 
lecturer in biology at Melbourne uni- 
versity. He held this position until his 
death but found time for many other 
activities. In 1899 he published a Cata- 
logue of the Scientific and Technical 
Periodical Literature in the Libraries of 
Victoria, A second and enlarged edition, 
in which he was assisted by Mr E. R. Pitt 
of the public library, Melbourne, ap- 
peared in 1911. He did much valuable 
work for the Field Naturalists" Club, the 
Royal Society of Victoria, and the Aus- 
tralasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. His Victorian Hill and 
Dale, describing the geology of the coun- 
try around Melbourne, which was 
brought out in 1909, is a model book 
of popular science— written without a. 
trace of scientific jargon; there is ia 
fact scarcely a technical term in its 150- 
pages. He did not write a large number 
of papers, but his work on the grapto- 
lite rocks of Victoria led to his being 
made the recipient of the Murchison 
fund of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don in 1901. He became ill early in 
1915, but courageously carried on hi& 
work until shortly before his death on 
December 1915. He married Miss E. 
L. Hill, who survived him with children. 
He was given the honorary degree of 
D.Sc, by Melbourne university in 1908. 

Dr Hall was kindly and unselfish, a 
good example of the hard-working man 
of science, giving much time to matters 
of routine, and yet contriving to do- 
original and important work in one or 
more directions. His work with Dr 
Pritchard on the tertij^ fossiliferous. 
strata pf Victoria,, arid In'S , own :^ork on 
&€ graptoUte rocks of Victoria give 
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him a permanent place in the history 
of Australian geology. 

W. Baldwin Spencer, Thomas Sergeant Hall, 
Reprint from the flrtoyian Naturalist, %ol. 32, 
1916; F. Chapman, Geological Magazine, 1916; 
Nature, a March 1916; personal knowledge. 

HALL, Walter and Eliza. Walter Rus- 
sell Hall (1831-1911), man of business, 
and his wife, Eliza Rowden Hall {1847- 
1916), public benefactor. Walter Russell 
Hall was born at Kingston, Hereford- 
shire, England, in 1831. He arrived in 
Sydney on 14 February 1852, practically 
without capital, and proceeding to the 
Victorian goldfields worked for some 
time with little success. For a time he 
was an agent for the coaching btciness 
of Cobb and Co. and about the year 
1857 joined James Rutherford (q.v.) 
and others in taking over this organiza- 
tion in the colony of Victoria. In 1862 
lines of coaches were established in New 
South Wales, and in i88i a limited 
company with a capital of £50,000 was 
formed for Queensland. Of this capital 
Rutherford supplied £10,000 and Hall 
£9000, Hall did much successful ad- 
ministrative work in connexion with 
Cobb and Co., principally in New South 
Wales where he was in complete control, 
but, following the extension of the com- 
pany to Queensland, he became largely 
interested in the Mount Morgan Gold 
Mining Company, and was a director 
of it for the closing years of his life 
after his retirement from Cobb and Co. 
in 1885. He died at Sydney on 13 Oc- 
tober 1911, and was buried at the Mel- 
bourne general cemetery. He married in 
1874 Eliza Rowden, elder daughter of 
George Kirk of South Yarra, who came 
to Melbourne in 1839, and afterwards 
had pastoral interests in partnership with 
Richard Goldsbrough (q.v.). From the 
time of her marriage Mrs Hall lived at 
Sydney and, taking great interest in social 
work, continually gave practical evidence 
of her desire to improve the conditions of 
people in need. In xgi 1 Mrs Hall, who 


had no children, after seeking advice, 
decided to make a gift of £1.000,000 
to her country, to be devoted to the 
relief of poverty, the advancement of 
education, the advancement of religion 
in accordance with the tenets of the 
Church of England, and for the general 
benefit of the community. A trust was 
formed on 24 May 1912. and it was pro- 
\'ided that one half of the income should 
be expended in New South Wales, one 
fourth in Queensland and one fourth 
in Victoria. It was also provided that as 
far as practicable, one third of the in- 
come in each state should be expended 
for the benefit of women and children. 
Mrs Hall was able to see the operations 
of her trust for only a few years, as she 
died at Sydney on 14 February 1916. 
She was buried beside her husband at 
Melbourne. 

Twenty-five years after the Walter and 
Eliza Hall Trust had been established 
it was found that during that period 
£233,000 had been spent on education, 
£181,000 on religion, £370,000 in help- 
ing women and children and £261,000 
for general purposes. At^the universities 
of Sydney, Melbourne and Brisbane, 
travelling and research fellowships 
and scholarships had been established, 
and the Walter and Eliza Hall Institute 
of Research in pathology and medicine 
at the Royal Melbourne hospital had 
proved to be an important benefaction, 
whose work had attracted grants from 
other trusts and individuals. The gift 
made by Mrs Hall was the largest of 
its kind ever made by any woman in the 
British Empire, and will remain an 
enduring monument to a wise and good 
woman. Portraits of Mr and Mrs Hall 
by F, McCubbin (q.v.) are at the 
national gallery, Melbourne. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 15 and 16 Febru- 
aiy jgx6; The ** Walter and Eliza Hall Trust** 
Twenty-five Years in Active Operation; Wm 
Lees, 4 History of the Coaching Firm of Cohb 
and Co.; Trust Deed of the Walter and Eliza 
Hail Trust. 
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HALLORAN, Laurence Hynes (c. 1765- 
1831), writer and early schoolmaster, 
was born about the year 1765. He was 
stated to be 65 at the time of his death 
•on 8 March 1831. There is some disagree- 
ment about his name, the Gentleman's 
Magazine and the British Museum Cata- 
logue both give Hynes as his second 
name, the Australian Encyclopaedia 
gives Henry. He habitually signed let- 
ters with the initials only. One dispatch 
from England calls him O'Halloran. 
Nothing appears to be known of his 
parents or of his education, but he first 
•came into notice by the publication of 
two volumes of verse, Odes, Poems and 
Translations (1790), and Poems on 
Various Occasions (1791), and probably 
about this period became master of 
Alphington Academy near Exeter; one 
of his pupils was Robert first Baron 
Gifford who was born in 1779- Halloran 
afterwards became a chaplain in the 
navy, and in 1805 was on the Britannia 
at the battle of Trafalgar. In 1811 he 
was rector of the grammar school at 
the Cape of Good IJope and a chaplain 
to the forces. He interfered in a duel 
between two officers and was removed 
to Simon’s Town. He then resigned his 
position as chaplain and published a 
satire Cap-abilities or South African 
Characteristics. Proceedings were taken 
against him and he was sentenced to be 
banished from the colony. Returning to 
England, , in November 1818 he was 
•charged with forging a frank worth ten- 
pence, pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to seven years transportation. 

Halloran arrived in Sydney in 1819, 
was soon given a ticket of leave, and 
established a school for “Classical, 
Mathematical and Commercial Educa- 
tion”. When news of this reached Lon- 
don obstacles were put in his way by 
the English authorities, but Macquarie 
{q.v.) and Brisbane (q.v.) successively 
supported him, and he established a 
high reputation as a teacher. In Febru- 
ary 1827 he applied for a grant of land 


for a free grammar school which he pro- 
posed to establish at Sydney. Darling 
was, however, less sympathetic, and Hai- 
loran had great difficulty in providing 
for his family of nine children. He 
founded a weekly paper, the Gleaner, 
of which the first number appeared on 
5 April 1827. However, in September, 
an action against the paper for libel 
was successful, and its last number came 
out on 29 September. In 1828 Darling 
for the sake of his children gave him 
the office of coroner but he did not 
keep the position long, and in the same 
year was in trouble with Archdeacon 
Scott (q.v.), who objected to Halloran's 
prefacing some public lectures he was 
giving with part of the Anglican church 
service. In 1830 he established a 
“Memorial Office” the intention being 
that he should draw up statements for 
people desiring to bring their grievances 
before the government. He died at 
Sydney on 7 March 1831. In addition to 
the works mentioned Halloran, before 
leaving England, published four volumes 
of poems and a play, which are listed in 
Serle’s Bibliography of Australasian 
Poetry and Verse. 

Halloran was a good schoolmaster who 
honestly endeavoured to re-establish his 
reputation in Sydney. It was hard on 
him that his past sins were never allowed 
to rest. Unfortunately for himself he 
was of a (quarrelsome nature and owed 
much of his misfortune to this through- 
out his life. The statement that he had 
forged his clerical orders is based on a 
private letter from Henry Hobhouse, 
under-secretary of state, to Earl Bathurst. 
But Halloran was not charged with this 
offence, and in the absence of sworn evi- 
dence it would be unjust to assume that 
the statement was correct. His son, Henry 
Halloran, born in 18x1, became a lead- 
ing public servant at Sydney and was 
created C.M.G. in 1878. He was the 
author of much verse which like his 
father’s was of only mediocre quality. 
He was well-known in the literary circles 
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of his day, and was a good friend to 
Kendall (q.v.). 

The Gentleman*s Magazine, 1818, vol. II, p. 
462, 1831, vol. II, pp. 476-7, 482; Historical 
Records of Australia, scr. I, vols X. to XV; G. A. 
Wood, Journal and Proceedings Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Society, vol, VIII, pp, 191-3; 
DehretVs Peerage, etc., 1888. 

HANNAN, Patrick (c. 1843-1925), dis- 
coverer of Kalgoorlie goldfield, was born 
in County Clare, Ireland, about the 
year 1843. emigrated to Australia 
and arrived in Melbourne in 1863. 
worked in the mines at Ballarat for some 
years, and in 1874 went to New Zealand. 
Returning to Australia in 1880 he was 
one of the first in the rush at Temora, 
New South Wales, was afterward? pros- 
pecting in Queensland, New South 
Wales, Tasmania and South Australia, 
and in i886 was in the Teetulpa rush. 
In 1889 he went to Western Australia 
and was one of the pioneers in the 
Parker’s Range district. His fortunes 
varied for three or four years until in 
June 1893, with two associates named 
Flannagan and Shea, Hannan left a 
party they were with to search for a 
horse that had been lost. They were 
then about 50 miles north-east of 
Coolgardie and during the search acci- 
dentally came upon some nuggets. Han- 
nan returned to Coolgardie to apply for 
a reward claim and the find at once 
became public property. A large part 
of the population of Coolgardie im- 
mediately left for the new field, which 
was to become the site of Kalgoorlie and 
the most important gold-bearing area in 
Western Australia. Hannan continued 
to prospect for some years, but eventu- 
ally retired on a pension from the Wes- 
tern Australia government, and spent 
his last years in comfort with relations 
at Brunswick, a suburb of Melbourne. 
He died on 4 November 1925. A friend 
who met him not long before his death 
found him still a striking figure in his 
old age, with a flowing beard and the 
keen alert bright eyes of the prospector. 


He was an exceedingly temperate man, 
simple in his ivays and modest about his 
pow^ers as a prospector. When he was- 
reminded that his find had probably 
added £100,000,000 to the wealth of 
Australia, he at once pointed out that 
large numbers of other prospectors had 
been just as capable and worked as 
hard, only he had had the good fortune 
to strike a pei'manent field. 

The West Australian, 5 November 1925; J. S. 
Battye, Western Australia, a History. 

HANSON, Albert J. (1866-1914), artist, 
was born at Sydney in 1866. He studied 
at the Royal Art Society’s school and 
in 1889 went to New Zealand. He 
founded an art school at Dunedin but 
returned to Sydney after a short stay. 
In 1892 “The Low Lispings of the Sil- 
very Waves”, a water colour, was pur- 
chased by the Sydney gallery, and in 
the same year Hanson went to London. 
He was elected a member of the Royal 
Society of British Artists and in 1893. 
his “On the New Soutli Wales Coast 
near Sydney” was^on the line at the 
Royal Academy. He returned to Sydney 
in 1896, and in i8§8 his “Pacific 
Beaches”, an oil, was purchased for the 
national gallery. In 1905 Hanson was- 
the winner of the Wynne prize. He died 
in 1914. He was an able landscape 
painter in both oil and water-colour 
and is represented in the Sydney, Adel- 
aide, Brisbane, Geelong, Wellington,. 
Auckland, Dunedin, and Christdiurch 
galleries. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; The 
Studio, vol. 6j, p. 50. 

HANSON, Sir Richard Davies (1805- 
1876), premier and chietjustice of Sou& 
Australia, was born at London on 6 
December 1805. He was the second son 
of R. Hanson, a fruit merchant and im- 
porter, and was educated at a private 
school in Cambridgeshire. In 1828 he 
was admitted to practise as an attorney 
and solicitor, and shortly afterwards be- 
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came a disciple of Wakefield (q.v.) in 
connexion with his colonization 
schemes. He was again associated with 
Wakefield as one of Lord Durham's 
rsecretaries when he went to Canada in 
1838, and had a share in the preparation 
of the famous report. In the house of 
commons in July 1839 Charles Buller, 
not wishing to take undeserved credit 
for the portion of the report that dealt 
with waste lands and emigration, said: 
*'The merit of this very valuable report 
was due to Mr Hanson and Mr Wake- 
field” (R. C, Mills, The Colonization of 
Australia, p. 269). On the death of Lord 
Durham in 1840 Hanson emigrated to 
New Zealand, and at the end of 1841 
was appointed crown prosecutor at Wel- 
lington. He went to Adelaide in 1846, 
practised at the bar, and also did journa- 
listic work. He became one of the lead- 
ing barristers, and in 1851 was appointed 
advocate-general and member of the 
legislative council. He framed the first 
South Australian education act, and also 
brought in the district councils act of 
185:? which formed a stepping stone 
to responsible government. He drafted 
the act which brought this about in 
1856, and was** attorney-general in the 
first ministry under Finniss (q.v.). Early 
in 1857 he was elected to the house of 
assembly as one of the representatives 
of the city of Adelaide. The first three 
ministries had a combined life of about 
11 months, but in September 1857 Han- 
lon became premier and attorney-general 
in a ministry which lasted until May 
i860, and passed much useful legislation. 
Among the acts passed were the first 
patents act, an insolvency act, a partial 
consolidation of the criminal law, and 
the Torrens real property act, though 
he was at first opposed to this measure. 
He also passed an act legalizing marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, the first of 
its kind in the Empire, but the royal 
assent was refused on this occasion. In 
1861 Hanson was appointed chief jus- 
tice of South AustraUa, and proved to> 
be an admirable judge whose summings 


up were often masterly. It has been sug- 
gested that at times he may have had an 
undue impatience of the forms and rules 
of law, and that on the very few occa- 
sions in which his judgments were re- 
versed by the privy council he may have 
been deciding as the law ought to have 
been, rather than as it was. In 1869 he 
visited England and was knighted by 
Queen Victoria. He was acting-governor 
of South Australia from 11 December 
1872 to 9 June 1873, and when the uni- 
versity of Adelaide was founded in 1874 
he was appointed its first chancellor. 
He died at Woodhouse near Mount Lofty 
on 4 March 1876, and was survived by 
Lady Hanson, a son and four daughters. 
In his spare time Hanson gave much 
time Jo theological studies. His publica- 
tions include Law in Nature and Other 
Papers (1865), The Jesus of History 
(1869), Letters to and from Rome (1869), 
The Apostle Paul, and the Preaching 
of Christianity in the Primitive Church 

(1875)- 

Hanson had a calm and equable 
temperament, and as an advocate en- 
deavoured to win over a jury by a clear 
and concise statement of his case, rising 
on occasions to eloquence if he feared 
some injustice might occur. He was a 
fine constitutional lawyer, a good judge, 
and in politics a first rate leader of the 
house, who admirably laid the founda- 
tions of legislation in his colony. South 
Australia owed much to his powerful 
intellect, and his love of truth and jus- 
tice, so often evident in his moulding 
of its future. 

The South Australian Register, 6 and 25 March 
1876; F. Johns, A Journalises Jottings; Miss C. 
H. Spence, The Melbourne Review, October 
1876; B. T. Finniss, The Constitutional History 
of South Australia; E. Hodder, The History of 
South Australia; P, Mcnnell, The DicLionaij of 
Australasian Biography. 

HARFORD, Lesbia Venner (i8gi-igiJ7), 
poet, daughter of E. J. and Helen 
Keogh,, was bom at Brighton, a suburb 
of Melbourne, on 9 April 1891. Site was 
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educated at the Sacre Coeur school at 
Malvern, Mary’s Mount school at 
Ballarat, and at the university of Mel- 
bourne, where she graduated LL.B. in 
1916. Becoming interested in social ques- 
tions, she obtained work in a clothing 
factory to obtain first hand knowledge 
of the conditions under which women 
worked. She had begun writing verse, 
and in May 1921 Birth, a small poetry 
magazine published at Melbourne, gave 
the whole of one number to a selection 
from her poems. A se\'ere attack of 
rheumatic fever while a young child 
led to a life of delicate health, and her 
death on 5 July 1927. She married P. 
Harford in 1919 but had no children. 
In 1927 three examples of her work were 
included in Serle’s An Australasia?! An- 
thology, and in 1941 a small volume 
The Poems of Lesbia Harford, sponsored 
by the Commonwealth Literary Fund 
and published by the Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press, revealed a poet of origin- 
ality and charm. 

Nettie Palmer, Foreword, The Toeins of Lesbia 
Harford; information &om family; personal 
knowledge. 

HARGRAVE, Lawrence (1850-1915), 
pioneer in aviation, was born in Eng- 
land on 29 January 1850. He was the 
second son of John Fletcher Hargrave 
(1815-1885), an English barrister, who 
came to Australia in 1857, and his wife 
Ann Hargrave. The elder Hargrave was 
appointed a district court judge but re- 
signed this position to enter parliament. 
He was solicitor-general in the Charles 
Cowper (q.v.) ministry in February 
1859, held the same position in the 
Forster (q.v.) ministry, and was attorney- 
general in the Robertson (q.v.) ministiy 
from April i860 to January 1861. He 
was also the representative of the min- 
istry in the legislative council. In the 
next ministcy under Cowper he held 
the same offices from January 1861 to 
July 1863. In the fourth' Cowper ministry 
he was solicitor-general from February 
to June 1865, when he was appointed 


a puisne judge of the supreme court. 
He shortly afterwards became primary 
judge in equity, and in 1873 judge 
of the divorce court. He retired in 1881 
and died at Sydney on 23 February 
1885. 

\Vhen his father went to Australia, 
Lawrence Hargrave remained in Eng- 
land to finish his education at 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, 
Kirkby Lonsdale, in Westmoreland. He 
arrived in Sydney in 1866, but though 
he had shown ability in mathematics 
at his English school he did not enter 
on a university course. He obtained a 
position in the drafting-room of the 
engineering shops of the Australasian 
Steam Navigation Company and later on 
found the experience of great use in 
constructing his models. In 1872 he went 
on a voyage to New Guinea but was 
wrecked, and in 1875 he again sailed as 
an engineer on an expedition to the Gulf 
of Papua. From October 1875 to January 
1876 he was exploring the hinterland of 
Port Moresby under O. C. Stone, and in 
April 1876 went on another expedition 
under Luigi Maria Albertis for over 
400 miles up the Fly River. He returned 
to Sydney, joined the Royal Society of 
New South Wales in 1877, and in 
1878 became an assistant astronomical 
observer at Sydney observatory. He held 
this position for about five years, retired 
in 1883 with a moderate competency, 
and gave tire rest of his life to researdi 
work. He was much interested in the 
study of aviation problems and for a 
time gave particular attention to the 
flight of birds. He learnt something 
from this and also from the mode of 
progression of the common earth-worm. 
He made endless experiments and 
numerous models, and communicated 
his conclusions in a series of papers to 
the Royal Society of New South Wales. 
Two papers which will be found in the 
1885 volume of its Journal and Pro- 
ceedings show that he was early on the 
road to success. Other important papers 
will be found in the 1893 and 1895 
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volumes which reported on his ex- 
periments with flying-machine motors 
and cellular kites. He showed that on 
12 November 1894 these kites had lifted 
the weight of a man 16 feet into the 
air. He claimed that “The particular 
steps gained are the demonstration dial 
an extremely simple apparatus can be 
made, carried about, and flown by 
one man; and that a safe means of mak- 
ing an ascent with a flying machine, of 
trying the same without any risk of 
accident, and descending, is now at the 
service of any experimenter who wishes 
to use it.“ (Journal and Proceedings of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
vol. 29, p. 47). This paper was read in 
June 1895 appeared in 

Engineering, London, on 15 February 
1895. This was seen by A. L. Rotch of the 
meteorological observatory at Harvard 
university who constructed a kite from the 
particulars in Engineering- A modifica- 
tion was adopted by the weather bureau 
of the United States and the use of box- 
kites for meteorological observations be- 
came widespread. The principle was 
applied to gliders, in October 1906 
Santos Dumont in a box-kite aeroplane 
made the first officially recorded flight. 
As late as 1909 the box-kite aeroplane 
was the usual type in Europe. 

Hargrave had not confined himself 
to the problem of constructing a heavier 
than air machine that would fly, for he 
had given much time to the means of 
propulsion. In 1889 he invented a rotary 
engine which appears to have attracted 
so little notice that its principle had to 
be discovered over again by the brothers 
Seguin in 1908. This form of engine was 
much used in early aviation until it 
was superseded by later inventions. Har- 
grave's work like that of many another 
pioneer was not sufficiently appreciated 
during his lifetime. His models were 
offered to the premier of New South 
Wales as a gift to the state, and it is 
generally stated that the offer was^ not 
accepted. That is not correct.. It is not 


clear what really happened, but there 
appears to have been delay in accepting 
the models, and in the meantime they 
were given to some visiting German 
professors who handed them to the 
Munich museum. (See the Technical 
Gazette of New South Wales, 1924, p. 
46.) Hargrave also made experiments 
with a hydroplane, the application of 
the gyroscopic principle to a “one- 
wheeled car”, and with “wave propelled 
vessels”. In 1915 his only son, a young 
engineer, was killed at Gallipoli. It was 
a great blow for Hargrave who had 
hoped that his son would carry on his 
work. He died a few weeks later on 6 
July 1915. He married in 1878 Margaret 
Preston Johnson, who survived him with 
four daughters. A memorial to his mem- 
ory i? to be erected at Bald Hill near 
Stanwell Park, New South Wales, not far 
from the beach where he made his famous 
ascent in a kite. 

Hargrave was an excellent experimen- 
ter and his models were always beauti- 
fully made. He had the optimism that 
is essential for an inventor, and the per- 
severance that will not allow itself to 
be damped by failures. Modest, un- 
assuming and unselfish, he always refused 
to patent his inventions, and was only 
anxious that he might succeed in adding 
to the sum of human knowledge. Many 
men smiled at his efforts and few had 
faith that anything would come of them. 
An honourable exception was Professor 
Threlfall (q.v.) who, in his presidential 
address to the Royal Society of New South 
Wales in May j 895, spoke of his “strong 
conviction of the importance of the work 
which Mr Hargrave has done towards 
solving the problem of artificial flight”. 
(For a discussion on the statement that 
Threlfall had called Hargrave the “in- 
ventor of human flight” and the debt 
supposed to be owed by the Wright 
brothers to Hargrave, see article by 
Cecil W. Salier in the Australian Quar^ 
terly for March 1940). The step, he made 
in man's conquest of the air was an im- 
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portant one with far-reaching conse- 
quences, and he should always be re- 
membered as a great experimenter and 
inventor, who “probably did as much to 
bring about the accomplishment of 
dynamic flight as any other single indi- 
vidual”. (Roughley*s The Aeronautical 
Work of Lawrence Hargrave, p. 5.) 

•C. W. Salier, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XV; C. W. 
.Salier, The Australian Quarterly, March 1940, 
reprinted as a pamphlet; Journal and Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 
various volumes, 1884 to 1909; T. C. Roughley, 
The Technical Gazette of N.S.W,, i923-4» im- 
printed as a pamphlet; The Aeronautical Work 
’Of Lawrence Hargrave, bulletin No. 19, Techno- 
logical Museum, Sydney, which has a list of 
some of Hargrave’s papers; The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, 25 February 1885 and 9 July 1915. 

HARGBAVES, Edward Hammond 
(1816-1891), one of the discoverers of 
gold in Australia, tliird son of John 
-Edward Hargraves, was born at Gosport, 
England, on 7 October 1816, and was 
educated at Brighton grammar school 
and at Lewes. He came to New South 
Wales in i8gg, and in the following year 
went on a voyage to Torres Straits and 
the East Indian islands, where, contract- 
ing fever, 50 out of the 27 members of 
the a'ew died. The survivors were taken 
to Europe and in 1834 Hargraves re- 
turned to Australia, where he worked 
•on the land for 15 years. He joined 
the gold rush to California in 1849 but 
had little success. He noticed, however, 
that there was a similarity between the 
Californian gold country and land he 
had seen near Bathurst, and, returning 
to Sydney in January 1851, proceeded 
to the Bathurst district, where with the 
assistance of a youth he had engaged 
as a guide, named J. H* A. Lister, he 
washed some earth, and found small 
particles of alluvial gold. He engaged 
.another youth named James Tom; the 
two assistants washed four ounces of 
gold, and larger amounts were found 
soon afterwards. Hargraves applied to 
the government for a reward and while 
?this was being considered he was made 


a commissioner of crown lands at a 
salary of twenty shillings a day. Har- 
graves asked that £500 should be given 
him before disclosing the site where the 
gold had been found, but was told he 
must trust the government. He did so 
and was given £500. This was after- 
wards increased to £10,000 by the New 
South Wales government, and he was also 
awarded £5000 by the Victorian govern- 
ment in 1855. It would appear from 
Hargraves’s Address io the Honourable 
Members of the Legislature of Victoria, 
dated 1877, that he actually received 
only £2381 of this amount. There has 
been much controversy as to whether 
Hargraves was actually the first dis- 
coverer of gold in Australia. The truth 
appears to be that Strzelecki (q.v.) found 
small quantities in 1839, and W. B. Clarke 
(q.v.) found gold in payable quantities 
in 1844, but at the request of Governor 
Gipps (q-v.) did not disclose the fact to 
the public. But Hargraves, though not a 
scientific man, has the credit of re- 
discovering it, and adding enormously 
to the wealth of Australia. For the claims 
of James McBrien, see under Strzelecki. 

Hargraves examined and reported on 
other fields for the government, but on 
receiving his reward resigned his position 
as commissioner of crown lands, visited 
England, and was presented to Queen 
Victoria as the discoverer of gold in 
Australia. In 1855 Hargraves published 
Australia and its Gold Fields with a map 
and a portrait of the author. He returned 
to Australia and subsequently visited 
Western Australia at the request of the 
government there, but was not success- 
ful in finding gold. In 1877 he was 
given a pension of £250 a year by the 
New South Wales government, and he 
died on 29 October 1891 at Sydney. He 
was survived by several sons and 
daughters. About the time of his death 
the claims of his assistants to have been 
the actual first 'finders of the gold in 
April 1851 were brought forward and a 
select committee found in their favour 
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(Mennell). But Hargraves, in his book 
published in 1855, stated positively that 
he had found gold in the presence of 
Lister in February 1851, and his letter 
to the colonial secretary applying for a 
reward is dated 3 April 1851. The fact 
that the amount he found was small in 
comparison with the four ounces later 
found by Tom and Lister does not 
really affect the issue. 

E. H, Hargraves, Australia and Its Gold Fields; 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 31 October 1891; 
P, Mennell, The Dictionaiy of Australasian 
Biography; W. B. Clarke, Researches on the 
Southern Cold Fields of New South Wales, pp, 
^89-305. 

HARPER, Andrew (1844-1936), biblical 
scholar, was born at Glasgow, Scotland, 
on 13 November 1844. After some pre- 
liminary education at Glasgow Academy 
he came to Australia and went to Scotch 
College, Melbourne. He joined the civil 
service, but in 1864 passed the matricu- 
lation examination of the university 
of Melbourne and graduated B.A. 
in i868. Going on to the university of 
Edinburgh he gradyiated B.D. in 187s 
and gained the Cunningham fellow- 
ship. Returning'to Australia he was ap- 
pointed English master at the Presbyter- 
ian Ladies’ College, Melbourne, became 
headmaster in 1877, and in 1879 princi- 
pal. He resigned at the end of 1888 leav- 
ing the school with a high reputation 
among the secondary schools of Victoria. 
In the same year he was appointed pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Exegesis at Ormond College, university 
of Melbourne. He became editor of The 
Messenger of the Presbyterian Church 
of Victoria in 1895, and during the fol- 
lowing five years carried it on with much 
ability and success. In 1901 he was ap- 
pointed Hunter-Baillie professor of Heb- 
rew and principal of St Andrew’s Col- 
lege, university of Sydney. He resigned 
the ofi&ce of principal in 1921 and the 
professorship in May 1924, being then 
in his eightieth year. He. retired to Edin- 
burgh where he died on 25 November 


1936, a few days after his ninety-second 
birthday. He married (1) Miss Craig and 
(2) Barbara Rainy, daughter of Dr Robert 
Rainy, principal of New College, Edin- 
burgh, where Harper had studied for his 
divinity degree. She survived him with 
two sons and five daughters. 

Harper was a fine scholar but did not 
publish a great deal. The Book of Deu- 
teronomy in the Expositefs Bible series, 
published in 1895, gave him a wide 
reputation, and it was everywhere recog- 
nized as a work of great value. He also 
contributed a volume, The Song of 
Solomon, to The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges in 1902. His The 
Hon. James Balfour M.L,C. a Memoir, 
is an interesting record of a leading 
Melbo^rrne merchant and politician 
whom Harper had known for nearly 50 
years. A series of lectures to tire Sydney 
University Christian Union was pub- 
lished under the title Christian Essen- 
tials; he printed a few pamphlets, and 
he also contributed the cliapter on "The 
White Australia Policy" to Australia, 
Economic and Political Studies, edited 
by Meredith Atkinson and published in 
1920. 

Harper was a good speaker and de- 
bater who exercised much influence in 
the Presbyterian Church in Australia, 
and more especially on the candidates 
for the ministry who studied under him. 
He had decided convictions but could 
realize the difficulties of others. Person- 
ally he was modest and thoroughly sin- 
cere, loyal to the Christian faith yet be- 
lieving in scientific inquiry, a wise and 
understanding mentor at a period of 
transition and reshaping, when many 
beliefs once firmly held were being at- 
tacked. 

Dr G, R. S. Reid, Sydney Morning Herald, 28 
November 1936, reprinted in The Messenger, 
Melbourne, 11 December 1936; The Scotsman, 
26 November 1936; A. Harper, The Honourable 
James Balfour, MJL.C., A Memoir; Annual Re- 
ports Presbyterian Ladies College, Melbourne, 
1877-88; Aeneas Macdonald, One Hundred 
.Eeari of Presbyterianism in Victoria; Who*s 
Who, 1927; The Melbourne University Calendar, 
.1867-8, 1869-70, 
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HARPUR, Charles (1813-1868), poet, 
was born at Windsor, New South Wales, 
on 23 January 1813. His father, Joseph 
Harpur, was the parish clerk, and master 
of the Windsor district school, and there 
the boy received his elementary educa- 
tion. This was probably largely supple- 
mented by private study. He followed 
various avocations in the bush and for 
some years in his twenties held a clerical 
position at the post office, Sydney. In 
Sydney he met Parkes (q.v.), D. H. 
Deniehy (q.v.), Robert Lowe (q.v.) and 
W. A. Duncan, who in 1845 published 
Harpur*s first little volume. Thoughts, A 
Series of Sonnets, which has since be- 
come very rare. Harpur had left Syd- 
ney two years before and was farming 
with a brother on the Hunter Rirer. In 
1850 he married Mary Doyle and en- 
gaged in sheep farming for some years 
with varying success. In 1853 he pub- 
lished The Bushrangers: a Play in Five 
Acts, and other Poems. The play is a 
failure and contains some of Harpur’s 
worst writing, but the volume included 
some of his best poems. In 1858 he was 
given the appointment of gold com- 
missioner at Araluen with a good salary. 
He held the position for eight years and 
also had a farm at Eurobodalla, Harpur 
found, however, that his duties prevented 
him from supervising the work on the 
farm and it became a bad investment. 
In 1866 his position was abolished at a 
time of retrenchment, and in March 
1867 he had a great sorrow when his 
second son was killed by the accidental 
discharge of his own gun. Harpur never 
recovered from the blow. He contracted 
consumption in the hard winter of 
1867, and died on 10 June x868. He was 
survived by his wife, two sons and^ two 
daughters. One of his daughters, writing 
many years after, mentioned that he had 
left his family an unencumbered farm 
and a well-furnished comfortable home. 
In addition to the books mentioned, 
two verse pamphlets, A Poets Home and 
The Tower of a Dream, had appeared in 
1862 and 1865, but a collected edition 


of Harpur’s poems was not published 
until 1883. The unknown editor stated 
that he had “had to supply those final 
revisions which the author had been 
obliged to leave unmade”. This work 
does not appear to have been well done, 
and several already published poems 
which needed no revision were not in- 
cluded. The manuscripts of Harpur’s 
poems are at the Mitchell library, Syd- 
ney, and a portrait is in the council 
chamber at Windsor. 

Harpur was the first Australian poet 
worthy of the name. He is little read and 
the tendency has been to under-rate him 
in comparison with other writers of the 
nineteenth century. He may have been 
slightly influenced by Wordsworth but he 
is not really a derivative poet, and his best 
work is excellent. He is represented in 
several Australian anthologies. 

A brother, Joseph J. Harpur, a man 
of considerable ability, represented 
Patrick's Plains in the New South Wales 
legislative assembly for some years. He 
died on 2 May 1878. 

Register of Births, St Matthew's Church, Wind- 
sor; preface to Harpur^ Poems; J. Hewlett Ross 
in Miles’ Poets and Poetry of^the Century, vol. 4; 
The Sydney Morning fierald, 10 May 1878, 
24 August 1929. 

HARRIS, Richard Deodatus Poulett 
(1817-1899), educationist, was descended 
from Sir Amias Poulett, ambassador to 
France in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
and afterwards keeper of Mary Queen 
of Scots. Harris was born on 26 October 
1817 at Cape Breton Island, where his 
father, Captain Charles Poulett-Harris 
of the 6oth Rifles, was stationed. Edu- 
cated at the Manchester Free Grammar 
School and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated B.A. with honours in 1843, 
and M.A. in 1852. He was ordained 
deacon in 1847 priest in 1849 in the 
Church of England. He engaged in teach- 
ing and became a master at Hudders- 
field College in 1844, and five years later 
was appointed classics master at the 
Blackheath proprietary school. He went 
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to Tasmania about the end o£ 1856 to 
became headmaster of the Hobart high 
school, and filled the position with 
much ability, inspiring both respect and 
affection from his pupils. It was at his 
suggestion that an act was passed in 
1858 founding a system of school examin- 
ations based on the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge local examinations, and also 
founding the Tasmanian scholarships 
of £200 a year tenable at English univer- 
sities. He was one of the oidginal mem- 
bers of the council of education founded 
in 1859, and long advocated the estab- 
lishment of the university of Tasmania. 
He resigned from his headmastership in 
1885 and lived in retirement near 
Hobart. When the university was 
founded in 1890 Harris was elected the 
first warden of the senate. He died at 
Woodbridge, Tasmania, on 23 Decem- 
ber 1899, and was survived by his wife, 
several daughters and a son. 

P. Mennell, The Dictionaiy of Australasian 
Biography; The Mercury, Hobart, 25 December 
1899; The Launceston Examiner, 25 December 
1899; Crockford's Clerical Directory, 1899. 

HARRIS, Samuel ^Harry (1880-1936), 
surgeon, son of Henry S. Harris, was 
born in 1880. He was educated at Sydney 
Grammar School of which he was cap- 
tain in 1900. He graduated M.B., Ch.M. 
‘‘with credit” at the university of Syd- 
ney in 1906, where he also obtained his 
blue for cricket. After a terra as resident 
medical officer at Sydney hospital, he 
had a general practice at Enmore and, 
becoming a consultant in 1918, was as- 
sociated with the South Sydney Women's 
hospital and was on the honorary medi- 
cal staff of Lewisham hospital. He had 
obtained the degree of M.D. in 1914 
with a thesis on the pyelitis of pregnancy. 
He had been much interested in gyn- 
aecology, but now began to make a 
special study of urology. At a meeting 
of the Australasian medical congress 
held in Dunedin, New Zealand, in 
March 1927 he read a paper in which he 
described a new method o£\ prostatect- 


omy. Tt was at first condemned in Eng- 
land, but gradually gained favour in 
Australia, and in 1935 Harris visited 
Europe determined to demonstrate the 
advantages of his method. He made 
many converts, though a writer in the 
Lancet of 13 February 1937 would not 
say more than that “the majority of 
British genito-urinary surgeons are now 
prepared to admit that although his 
technique is unlikely ever to be used as 
a routine, it has gained an important 
place in prostatic surgery”. Another 
original piece of work was his fluoros- 
copic study of neuro-muscular disturb- 
ances of the kidneys. He was the author 
of over 40 papers, many of which 
appeared in the Medical Journal of Aus- 
tralia^^ the Lancet, and other oversea 
journals, and was a member of the* 
editorial committee of the Australian 
and New Zealand Journal of Surgery 
and of the British Journal of Surgery. 
He was always glad to communicate 
his knowledge and demonstrate his 
methods to other members of his pro- 
fession, and surgeons from all parts of 
Australia and New Zealand came to him. 
at Lewisham hospital. He had a brilliant 
and original mind, and was one of the 
few Australian surgeons to gain an in- 
ternational reputation. He died at 
Sydney on 25 December 1936 leaving a 
widow and one son. 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 3 April! 
193^; The Lancet, 13 Februar) 1937; The Syd- 
ney Morning Herald, s8 December 1936. 

HARRISON, Henry Golden Antill 
(1836-1929), athlete and father of the 
Australian game of football, son of 
John Harrison, a sea-captain who be- 
came a grazier, was bom at Picton, New 
South Wales, on 16 October 1836. About 
the end of 1837 his father decided to go- 
to the Port Phillip district, and took up 
land on the Plenty about 20 miles from 
Melbourne. Some years later a move 
was made to about the .present site; of* 
St Arnaud. About the end of 1850 Har- 
risoti'sfatheilf, being brok^in he^th,:re* 
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moved to Melbourne* His son had 
already been sent at the beginning of 
the year to the Diocesan Grammar 
School, the forerunner of the Melbourne 
Grammar School. After a short experience 
on the gold-diggings, the boy entered the 
Victorian customs department at the end 
of 1853, remained in it for 35 years. 
He was transferred to the titles office in 
1888 and afterwards became registrar of 
titles. He retired on a pension in 1900 
and died at Kew, a suburb of Melbourne, 
on g September 19:^9, having nearly 
reached the great age of 93. He married 
his cousin Emily Wills in 1864 and was 
survived by four daughters. His auto- 
biography, The Story of an Athlete^ was 
published in 1923. 

Harrison did not discover he was a 
good runner until he was 22 years of 
age, but soon afterwards he became the 
finest amateur runner of his period, and 
his matches against L. L. Mount of 
Ballarat caused much public interest. 
He does not appear to have been a first- 
rate sprinter, his time in the hundred 
was usually about four yards over evens. 
His 440 yards, on a grass track of the 
period, in soj seconds was, however, a 
fine performance. He had already been 
known for some time as a cricketer and 
footballer, with his cousin Tom Wills 
he had arranged a game of football in 
1856. Some 10 years later he drafted a 
set of rules which were adopted at a 
meeting of delegates from the existing 
Melbourne football clubs held on 8 
May 1866. These rules have since been 
modified and extended, but the essential 
•difference between the Australian and 
the present Rugby and Association 
games was provided for from the begin- 
ning. Rule 8 read: "‘The ball may be 
taken in hand at any time, but not car- 
ried further than is necessary for a kick, 
and no player shall run with the ball 
unless he strikes it against the ground 
every five or six yards.'* Harrison was 
successively captain of the Richmond, 
Melbourne ana Geelong clubs, and then 
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of Melbourne again. He retired from 
football in 1872 at the age of 36. He 
once told the present writer that he con- 
sidered that the reason of his being able 
to stay so long was that he did not begin 
his athletic career until he was over 20. 
He was elected a member of the com- 
mittee of the Melbourne Cricket Club in 
1871, and was a vice-president from 
1892 until his death. When the Victor- 
ian Football Association was formed in 
1877 he was elected vice-president, and 
in 1905 he was chairman of the first 
Australian Football Council. He was a 
handsome, well-built man of slightly 
under six feet, everywhere held in the 
highest esteem. He was always recog- 
nized as the "father of the Australian 
game of football** which has become the 
most popular game of its kind in Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia and Tasmania, but is only played 
to a limited extent in New South Wales 
and Queensland. 

H. C. A. Harrison, The Story of an Athlete; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 3 September ,1929; 
personal knowledge, • 

• 

HARRISON, James (1816-1893), journa- 
list, and pioneer of meat preserving, 
was born near Glasgow, Scotland, in 
1816. He came to Australia in 1837 in 
charge of materials sent out by Tegg, a 
Cheapside bookseller, to his son at Syd- 
ney. This was used to produce the Lit- 
erary News to which Harrison became a 
contributor. He went to Melbourne and 
worked for Fawkner (q.v.) on the Port 
Phillip Patriot, and started the Geelong 
Advertiser in 1840. He managed and 
edited this paper until the early sixties 
when he sold it. He had already 
developed an interest in refrigeration 
and in 1850 acquired land on the Bar- 
won and erected an ice factory. In 1851 
Glasgow and Company, brewers of Ben- 
digo, installed a refrigerator of the 
Harrison type, which was the world’s 
pioneer of such machines. In March 1856 
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Harrison secured a patent in England for 
the “production of cold by evaporation of 
volatile liquids in vacuo*' and in Septem- 
ber 1857 patented an apparatus for the 
same purpose. He was in England in this 
year, in touch with distinguished scien- 
tists like Faraday and Tyndall, and 
arranging for the manufacture of re- 
frigerating machines. Returning to Vic- 
toria he was elected to the legislative 
assembly for Geelong in 1859 and sat 
in two parliaments. He started another 
paper, the Geelong Register, but sold it 
a year or two later, and subsequently 
was on the staff of the Australasian and 
editor of the Age at Melbourne. In 
1873 he exhibited his refrigerating 
marine at Melbourne, and proved that 
mutton, beef, poultry and fish, could 
be preserved for long periods. In July 
of that year he sent a large shipment of 
frozen meat to England, but technical 
defects in the freezing chamber led to 
the meat going bad, and Harrison, who 
must have put much money into his in- 
ventions, was practically ruined. He 
went to England and lived there for 
about 19 years, su/snding his time in 
scientific stud^ and journalism; he 
never entirely severed his connexion 
with the Age. He returned to Geelong 
early in 1893 bringing his family with 
him and hoping that one of his sons, 
who was suffering from consumption, 
might benefit from the change of climate. 
The young man, however, died and was 
followed by his father shortly afterwards 
on 3 September 1893. Harrison was mar- 
ried three times and left a widow and 
children. 

Like other inventors who have done 
good work Harrison died a poor man. 
A stone was placed over his grave in the 
Geelong cemetery with the quotation 
“one soweth— another reapeth** engraved 
on it. He was an able journalist and his 
inventions had great value. The authors 
of A History of the Frozen Meat Trade 
are satisfied that except for one inven- 
tion, which apparently was never prac- 


tically tried out, Harrison was years 
ahead of all his rivals. 

J. T. Critchell and J. Raymond, A Histoiy of 
the Frozen Meat Trader The Age and The 
Argus, Melbourne. 4 September 1893; The 
Geelong Advertiser, 4 September 1893. 

HART, John (1809-1873), premier of 
South Australia, was born in 1809. He 
went to sea, voyaged to Australia, and 
in 1833 was in command of the scliooner 
Elizabeth trading from Tasmania; late 
in that year he took Edward Henty 
(q.v.) to and from Portland Bay. In 1836 
he was sent to London to purchase an- 
other vessel, and returning in the Isa- 
bella took the first live stock from Tas- 
mania to South Australia in 1837. On 
the /etum voyage the Isabella was 
wrecked and Hart lost everything he had. 
He went to Adelaide and J. B. Hack 
sent him to Sydney to buy a vessel in 
which he brought stock to Portland 
Bay. Some of this stock he successfully 
brought overland to South Atistralia. 
He was harbour-master at Encounter 
Bay in 1839, and in 1843 sailed to Eng- 
land in command of the Augustus of 
which he was two-thirds owner. After 
one more voyage to England he gave up 
the sea in 1846, and settled near Adel- 
aide, where Ixe established large and 
successful flour mills. He became inter- 
ested in copper mining, and some im- 
putations having been made of under- 
hand dealings in connexion with leases, 
challenged inquiry. A select committee 
completely exonerated Hart stating that 
his conduct in every particular had been 
that of a strictly honourable and up- 
right man. 

Hart look an inicrest in public affairs, 
in 1851 was elected to the legislative 
council, and in 1857 became a member 
for Port Adelaide in the first house of 
assembly. He was treasurer in the Baker 
ministry which lasted only a few days in 
August 1857, and held the same position 
in the Hanson (q.v.) cabinet from 30 
September 1857 to June i8g8. when 
he .resigned. He w^ chirf secretary in 
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the short-lived first Dutton (q.v.) min- 
istry in July 1863, and was treasurer in 
the first and second Ayers (q.v.) minis- 
tries, and the first Blyth (q.v.) ministry 
from July 1863 to March 1865. He be- 
came premier and chief secretary from 
23 October 1865 to 28 March 1866 and 
from 24 September i868 to 13 October 
1868. He was premier and treasurer from 
30 May 1870 to 10 November 1871, his 
last term of office, and he died suddenly 
on 28 January 1873 leaving a widow and 
a large family. He was created C.M.G. 
in 1870. 

Hart was a self-made man, shrewd and 
farseeing, who became wealthy. In poli- 
tics he showed the same business quali- 
ties that had made him successful. He 
was not a fluent speaker though he^could 
make a vigorous speech on matters about 
which he felt strongly. He was interested 
in the Northern Territory and was in 
office when the first act for its settlement 
was passed, and he planned Goyder's 
successful expedition of. 1868-9 
survey of the territory. He was a sup- 
porter of educational reforms and was a 
sound and cautious treasurer. 

The South Australian Register and The South 
Australian Advertiser, 29 January 1873; R, B. 
Boys, First Years at Port Phillip; P. Mennell, 
The Dictionary of Australasian Biography, 

HARTLEY, John Anderson (1844- 
1896), educationist, son of the Rev. John 
Hartley, governor of the Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Handsworth, Birmingham, was 
born in Yorkshire, England, on 27 Aug- 
ust 1844. Educated at the Woodhouse 
Grove school near Leeds, and Univer- 
sity College, London, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1868 and B.Sc. in 1870, he 
taught for a time at his old school Wood- 
house Grove, and at the Methodist Col- 
lege at Belfast. In 1871 he became head- 
master of Prince Alfred College, Adel- 
aide, then a comparatively new school 
with about 100 pupils. In three years 
the number was raised to 150 and Hart- 
ley was getting on so well with both 
the staflE and the boys that it appeared 


as though the college had found its ideal 
principal. However, in 1875 Hartley re- 
signed to become president of the 
newly-appointed council of education. 
Some four years later the council was 
abolished, and Hartley was appointed 
inspector-general of schools and per- 
manent head of the South Australian 
education department. 

Hartley immediately began remodell- 
ing the whole system. He met with 
opposition from a section of the press 
and from teachers who objected to his 
methods, and Hartley was more pleased 
than otherwise when in August 1881 a 
select committee was appointed to go 
into the questions at issue. In Novem- 
ber of that year the inquiry was taken 
over by a royal commission. Much evi- 
dence was taken and the whole question 
of primary education was exhaustively 
examined. The report of the commission 
completely exonerated Hartley and 
spoke in the highest terms of his 
methods. Henceforth he was completely 
trusted by successive ministers, the pub- 
lic, and his teaching staff. It was said of 
him in later years that his few oppon- 
ents were people who had never met 
him and had little real knowledge of his 
methods. His first problem had been 
to build up a sound system of primary 
education, but as the years went by his 
efforts were given to relating this in the 
best possible way to secondary educa- 
tion and the university. He devised the 
system of junior, senior, and advanced 
public examinations, and, as a member 
of the council of the university of Ade- 
laide from its beginning in 1874, he gave 
much time to committee work and the 
framing of the curriculum for degrees. 
He was appointed vice-chancellor in 
1893 held the position until his 
death. He found time to take an inter- 
est in the public service association of 
which he was president several times, 
he was the prime mover in organizing 
the public teacliers' provident fund, 
and he was also associated with the 
public service provident fund. In con- 
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nexion with his own department he 
edited the Education Gazette and was 
responsible for a paper for juveniles. The 
Children's Hour. He died on 15 Sep- 
tember 1896 as the result of an accident 
while riding a bicycle. Before leaving for 
Australia he married a Miss Green who 
survived him. There were no children. 

The death of Hartley at the compara- 
tively early age of 52 was felt in South 
Australia to be a public calamity. His 
great capacity for work, his insistence on 
discipline tempered by kindness, his 
consideration for others, his scholarly 
attainments, and his administrative cap- 
acity, made him a great director of 
education. The education system of 
South Australia, entirely remodelled in 
his time, was his monument. It was said 
that he had brought its administration 
to such perfection that the post of min- 
ister of education became almost a sine- 
cure. I.n private life Hartley was fond 
of gardening, poetry and art. The Hart- 
ley studentship at the university of 
Adelaide was founded in his memory. 

The South Australian Register and The Adel- 
aide Advertiser, 16 September 1896; P. Mennell, 
The Dictionary of AtBtralasian Biography. 
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HASWELL, William Aitcheson (1854- 
1925), biologist, was born at Gayfield 
House, Edinburgh, on 5 August 1854, 
He was educated at the Edinburgh In- 
stitution and the Edinburgh university, 
where he won seven medals, and at the 
conclusion of his course gained the Bell- 
Baxter scholarship as the most distin- 
guished natural science student of his 
year. He qualified for the M.A. and B.Sc. 
degrees in 1878, and immediately after- 
wards, for reasons of healtli, went on a 
voyage to Australia. • He had the ad- 
vantage of studying zoology under 
Wyville Thomson, and Huxley, and 
geology under Archibald Geikie. He' 
had also studied medicine and suigery 
but abandoned them for natural science. 
He arrived in Sydney before the end 
of 1878 and was elected a member of the 
Linnean Society of New South Walcjs 


in April 1879, ^'"hen he had already con- 
tributed five papers to the Proceedings. 
He was appointed curator of the Queens- 
land museum at Brisbane in December 
1879, but towards the end of 1880 gave 
up this position and went to Sydney, 
where in 1881 Sir William Macleay 
(q.v.) aiTanged for him to give a course 
of public lectures on zoology. He was 
acting-curator of the Australian museum 
for part of 1882, and compiled a Cata- 
logue of the Australian Stalk- and Ses- 
sile-eyed Crustacea which was published 
in that year. In the same year he was 
appointed demonstrator, and later, 
lecturer, in the subjects of zoology, com- 
parative anatomy, and histology at the 
university of Sydney. He was much in- 
terested in the fauna of the New South 
Wales coast, and especially in the 
Crustacea Annelida and Bryozoa, but 
also did other work covering a wide 
field. When the Challis professorship of 
biology was founded in 1889, Haswell 
was given the position and held it until 
its division in 1913. In 1893 he pub- 
lished in the Macleay Memorial Volume 
“A Monograph of the Temnocephaleae’', 
a group which retained his interest for 
the remainder of his life. In January 1898 
appeared A Text-book of Zoology writ- 
ten in conjunction with T, Jeffery 
Parker of the university of Otago, New 
Zealand, which, in spite of its nearly 
1500 pages, was described by the authors 
as being "strictly adapted to the needs 
of the beginner”. On account of Parker’s 
death the second edition of this stand- 
ard text-book, which appeared in 1910, 
was prepared by Haswell, as was also 
the edition which came out in January 
1922. He also published a Manual of 
Zoology in 1899 which was reprinted in 
1908. In 1913 a chair of botany was 
created at the university of Sydney and 
Haswell became professor of zoology. 
He resigned his office at the end of 1917 
and was appointed professor emeritus. 
He continued doing research work until 
shortly before his death at ^Sydney on 24 
Ja,nu^y 1925. He iiiamed in 1894 
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Josephine Gordon, daughter of W. G. 
Rich, who survived him with a daughter. 
He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, London, in 1897. In 1915 the 
Royal Society of New South Wales 
awarded him the Clarke medal. In addi- 
tion to the works already mentioned 
Haswell contributed a large number of 
papers to scientific journals. No fewer 
than 74^ of these were published in the 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society of 
New South Wales, He was a member of 
the council of this society from 1881 
until his death, and was its president 
for the years 1891-^ and 1892-3. 
He was also a trustee of the Australian 
museum for 33 years. 

Haswell was shy and unassuming, but 
a loyal and warm-hearted friend, ^yith a 
quiet sense of humour and much 
appreciation of a good story. On vaca- 
tion he was fond of fly-fishing and golf, 
but generally he was an unceasing 
worker, collecting himself the materials 
for his researches, and making his own 
drawings. The Text-Book of Zoology in 
which he had so large a share was an 
excellent piece of work, clearly witten 
and concise, a remarkable piece of 
scholarship which in its own way could 
hardly have been excelled. Many gen- 
erations of students in Great Britain, 
America and Australia, laid the founda- 
tions of their knowledge of zoology on 
this book. He was himself a good and 
sound teacher, and at the time of his 
death, in four out of the six universities 
of Australia, the chair of zoology or bio- 
logy was held by one of his former 
students. 

ProreedirifTs of the Linnean Societv of New 
South Wa/rSj 1925, p. V; Jonnia^ ami Prorccdinos 
of the Royal Society of New South Wales, 1925. 
p. 3; Pro'errdings of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, Series B. vol. XCVII, p. XII; Calendars 
of the University of Sydney, 1914-18; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, a6 January 1925. 

HAWDON, Joseph (1813-1871), pioneer, 
son of John Hawdon, was born at 
Walkerfield, Durham, England, in 1813. 


He arrived in Sydney in November 1834, 
and in 1836 with J. Gardiner made an 
overland journey to Melbourne with 
cattle, the first to come from New South 
Wales. He returned to Sydney but came 
to Melbourne again in 1837, and in 
August took up land near the present 
site of Dandenong. About the end of 
that year the newly-established South 
Australian settlement was threatened 
with famine, and Hawdon, who had re- 
turned to New South Wales, with 
Charles Bonney, drove 300 head of 
cattle from the Goulburn district to 
Adelaide, where they arrived on 3 April 
1838. Sturt (q.v.) in an official report 
made in August 1838 said of this jour- 
ney: “Messrs Hawdon and Bonney could 
not have taken a more direct line or 
shortened the journey more wisely”. 
Hawdon also became the official mail 
contractor between Melbourne and Yass 
at the beginning of 1838. He made his 
headquarters at or near Melbourne for 
many years, and was one of the directors 
of the Pastoral and Agricultural Society 
when it was formed in 1840, and a 
member of the committee of the Victorian 
Horticultural Society which was inaug- 
urated in November 1848. He had a 
property at Heidelberg and in August 
1851 discovered a few grains of gold near 
the Yarra River. Going afterwards to 
New Zealand Hawdon took up land be- 
tween Christchurch and Westland, and 
afterwards spent some years in England. 
He returned to New Zealand, was nom- 
inated to the New Zealand legislative 
council in 1866, and died at Christ- 
church on 12 April 1871. He married in 
1842 Emma, daughter of W. Outhwaite. 
An elder brother, John Hawdon, born 
on 29 June i8oi, came to Sydney in 1828 
and held land in various parts of New 
Soutli Wales. He was associated with his 
brother in overlanding and in connex- 
ion with mail contracts. He died on 28 
October 1886. 

Kenyon papers at P. L. Melbourne; The Cyclo- 
pedia of New Zealand, vol. 3; J. Bladket, The 
Early History of South Australia, which quotes 
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Hawdon's journal, this journal was also re- 
printed in the Murray Pioneer early in 1938; 
Mrs N. G, Sturt, Life of Charles Sturt; E. Finn, 
The Chronicles of Early Melbourne, pp. 57, 
427, 429, 800; J. H, Heaton, Australian Dic- 
tionary of Dates; G. H. Scholefield, A Dic- 
tionary of New Zealand Biography. 

HAWKER, George Charles (1818- 
1895), pioneer and politician, was the 
second son of Admiral Edward Hawker, 
and was born at London' on 21 Septem- 
ber 1818. He was educated partly on 
the continent, and entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in 1836. He qualified 
for his B.A. degree in 1840, and towards 
the end of that year went to South Aus- 
tralia. He had some capital to start with, 
and after trying two sites which were 
found to have insufficient water, estab- 
lished a sheep station some distance to 
the north of Adelaide, afterwards 
known as Biingaree. He had two broth- 
ers with him at first and all three soon 
adapted themselves to pioneer condi- 
tions; some of the early station build- 
ings in fact were put up with their own 
hands. In 1841 they were members of a 
party of 10 that wgnt out to reclaim a 
large number of sheep that had fallen 
into the hand? of the aborigines. The 
aborigines heavily outnumbered them 
and they were fortunate in escaping with 
the loss of one horse with one member 
of their party wounded- Hawker eventu- 
ally bought out his brothers and ex- 
tended his land until he had some 
80,000 acres. Much attention was paid 
to the breeding of his sheep, and his 
wool gained a high reputation. 

In January 1858 Hawker entered the 
South Australian house of assembly as 
member for the district of Victoria, and 
in April 3860, though a comparatively 
young man and opposed by B. T. Finniss 
(q.v.) and F. S. Dutton (q.v.), was elected 
speaker. He was successful in' this posi- 
tion carrying out its duties with tact 
and dignity, and showing a good know- 
ledge of parliamentary practice. He re- 
tired from parliament in 1865, went to 
England with his f^ily, and did not 


return until 1874. He again entered 
parliament and, except for a few months, 
was a member until his death. He was 
twice asked to form a ministry and de- 
clined on each occasion, but several 
times held office. He was treasurer in the 
third Blyth (q.v.) ministry for a few 
days in 1875, and chief secretary in the 
second Boucaut (q.v.) ministry from 
March to June 1876. He was commis- 
sioner of public works in the third Bou- 
caut ministry from October 1877 to Sep- 
tember 1878, and held the same position 
in the Morgan (q.v.) niinistry until June 
1881. In 1889 he visited India to in- 
quire into the irrigation question, and 
on his return wrote a series of articles 
on this subject which appeared in the 
Sout\ Australian Register. He died on 
21 May 1895; if he had lived a few days 
longer he would have been created 
K.C.M,G. He married in December 1845 
Bessie, daughter of Henry Seymour, who 
survived him with six sons and six 
daughters. 

Hawker held a leading position as a 
citizen of South Australia, Wealthy, and 
a good employer, he was much inter- 
ested in the eveiy day life of the colony, 
a follower of cricket, racing, and cours- 
ing, a supporter of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, and the Zoologi- 
cal Society. He was much respected in 
parliament through his long career of 
26 years. In his earlier days a first rate 
speaker who sometimes rose to elo- 
quence, Hawker as an old man con- 
tented himself with short speeches, 
which were, however, much to the point. 
He showed distinct administrative abil- 
ity during his term as commissioner of 
public works. 

Of Hawker's sons, Edward William 
Hawker, bom in 1850, was for several 
years during his father's lifetime a 
member of the South Australian house 
of assembly. A man of wide education 
he took much interest in educational 
and public institutions. A grandson, 
Charles Allan Seymour Hawker, born 
in. 1894, was a South Australian member 
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of the Commonwealth house of repre- 
sentatives from 1929 to 1938, was min- 
ister for markets and repatriation from 
January to April 1932 and minister for 
commerce until September 1932. He 
died on 24 October 1938. 

The South Australian Register and The Adver- 
tiser,^ Adelaide, as May 1895; Admissions to 
Trinity Cf'vhr*f^s^. 1801-^50: Com~ 

monrvealth J\:r:u 1938; 

Who*s Who in Australia, 1941, Obituar)'. 

HAWKER, Hari^y George (^1889-1921), 
aviator, was born at Moor^bin, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, on 22 January 1889. 
His father, George Hawker, was a black- 
smith who was also a fine rifle shot. 
Harry Hawker was educated at Mel- 
bourne suburban state schools, and at a 
very early age began to work in the busi- 
ness of Hall and Warden, motor and 
bicycle agents. He afterwards joined the 
Tarrant Motor Company, became a 
good mechanic, and then, tempted by 
the fact that he was to have a workshop 
of his own, entered the employment of 
Mr de Little at Garamut. In 1911, hav- 
ing saved a little money, he went to 
England with the ambition of learning 
to fly. With much difficulty he obtained 
work in motor companies at a low rate 
of, pay, but he gained great experience 
with the different types of motors, and 
at the end of June 1912 obtained an 
engagement with the Sopwith Company 
at £2 a week. He soon learned to fly, 
obtained his aviator’s certificate» and 
then became an instructor. A few 
months later, on 24 October, he made a 
British record that stood for several 
years, by making a flight lasting eight 
hours twenty-three minutes. On 31 May 
1913 he broke the British height record 
by reacliing 11,450 feet, and six weeks 
later won the Mortimer Singer £500 
prize, the conditions being that he was 
to make six out and home five mile 
flights to one mile out at sea, landing 
alternately on water and land. On 25 
August 1913 Hawker started on a flight 
round Great Britain with a call at Ire- 


land. On the third day after passing 
round Scotland engine trouble led to 
his descending a few miles short of 
Dublin. When the machine side-slipped 
into the water his companion, Kauper, 
had his arm broken, but Hawker escaped 
unhurt. They had travelled 1043 miles 
in under 56 hours, the actual flying time 
being 21 hours 44 minutes, a world’s 
record for a seaplane in those days. To- 
wards the end of the year Hawker de- 
signed the Sopwith Tabloid biplane, a 
small machine capable of performing all 
kinds of evolutions, and with the high 
speed for the period of 90 miles an hour. 
He took this machine to Australia and 
made successful exhibition flights early 
in 1914 at Melbourne and Sydney. Re- 
turning to England he arrived there in 
June. 

When the 1914-18 war began Hawker 
enlisted in the Royal Naval Air Service, 
but was retained by the authorities and 
employed testing various types of 
machines. Altogetlier he tested 295 
machines and made many suggestions 
for their improvement. In March 1919 
he went to Newfoui^dland to attempt a 
flight across the Atlantic, but bad 
weather prevented a st^t being made 
until x8 May. Hawker was accompanied 
by Lieut.-commander C. Mackenzie 
Grieve and soon after the start strong 
northerly gales began to blow them off 
their course; there was no visibility, and 
it was some time before they discovered 
that they were 1^0 miles south of their 
intended course. Radiator troubles de- 
veloped and the aviators were obliged 
to come down below the clouds and 
look for a ship. They fortunately found 
the Mary, a Danish tramp, and making 
a successful landing on the sea, a boat 
was sent to them and they were rescued. 
There was no wireless on the Mary and 
six days passed before she was able to 
communicate with land. In the mean- 
time the fliers had been given up for 
lost and the news of their rescue was 
received with much enthusiasm. Both 
men were personally congratulated by 
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King George V and given the Air Force 
Cross, and the Daily Mail gave them a 
cheque for £5000. 

In 1920 Hawker took up motor-rac- 
ing with success, but in July was again 
in the air. He was not, however, in 
good health and was receiving treatment 
for his back. In November the H. G. 
Hawker Engineering Company was 
formed and Hawker showed ability as 
a designing engineer, especially in con- 
nexion with his streamlined racing car, 
the “first 100 miles an hour light car”. 
He had agreed to pilot a Nieuport 
Goshawk biplane in the aerial Derby to 
be held on 16 July 1921, but on 12 July 
his machine took fire while on a practice 
flight and he was killed. He married in 
September 1917 Muriel Peaty who sur- 
vived him with two daughters. 

Hawker was a sturdily built man of 
medium height, a teetotaller and non- 
smoker, always cheerful and completely 
modest. He Vas a remarkably fine 
mechanic and a great pilot, possibly the 
greatest of his period. He had several 
serious accidents, over and over again 
escaping with comparatively little in- 
jury. But these accidents were not the 
result of any •carelessness or incompet- 
ence. It was still early days in the his- 
tory of aviation when Hawker first 
appeared, and his business was to test 
the capabilities of the machines of the 
period. He was fearless as a pilot, con- 
stantly inventing new feats, and his ex- 
perience and mechanical knowledge had 
an important influence on the early de- 
velopment of flying. 

Muriel Hawker, H. G. Hawker, Airman; Hawker 
and Grieve, Our Atlantic Attempt; The Times, 
13 and 14 July 1921; The Ar^s, Melbourne, 
H July 1921. 

HAY, Sir John (1816-1892), politician, 
son of John Hay, was bom at Little 
Ythsie, Aberdeenshire, Scotland, on 25 
June i8i6. He graduated with honours 
at the university of Aberdeen in 1834, 
and then studied law at Edinburgh. 
Coming to Sydney in 1858 he took up 



land in the Murrumbidgee district and 
became a successful squatter. Early in 

1856 he was elected member for Mur- 
rumbidgee in the legislative assembly, 
and in the following September moved 
a vote of no-confidence in the Cowper 
(q.v.) ministry, which was carried. Hay 
recommended to governor Denison (q.v.) 
that H. W. Parker should be askea to 
form a coalition ministry in which Hay 
was secretary for lands and works. This 
ministry was defeated in September 

1857 and Hay did not again hold officer 
In June i860 he moved that negotia- 
tions should be opened up with Victoria 
for the purpose of establishing a uniform- 
ity of customs duties. This would have 
been a valuable step towards a federa- 
tion^ system, but his motion was 
defeated. On 14 October 1862 Hay was 
unanimously elected speaker of the legis- 
lative assembly, but three years later, 
finding his health had been affected, he 
resigned this position. In June 1867 he 
was nominated a member of the legisla- 
tive council and in July 1873 was 
appointed its president. He held this 
position until his death on 20 January 
1892. He married in 1838 Mary, 
daughter of James Chalmers, who sur- 
vived him for only a few days. He had 
no children. He was created K.C.M.G, 
in 1878. 

Hay was not a party man but he had 
knowledge and wisdom, and though he 
originated little he was a good, speaker 
and debater who had no little influence 
on the legislation of his time. He had a 
strong sense of justice, much kindliness 
and courtesy, and carried out his duties 
as speaker of the assembly and president 
of the council with great ability. 

J. H- Heaton, The Australian Dictionary of 
Dates; The Sydney Morning Herald, 21 Janu- 
ary 1892; Burke's Colonial Gentry, 1891; Offi- 
cial History of Hew South Wales; Sir Henry 
Parkes, Fifty Years of Australian History, 

HAYES, Sir Henry. Browne (c. 1761- 
1832), adventurer, was bom in Ireland 
- in; 1.761 or .eaJrly in 1762. JJe was ac^t- 
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ted a freeman of the city of Cork in 
November 1782, was one of the sheriffs 
in 1790, and in that year was knighted. 
In July 1797 he became acquainted with 
Miss Mary Pike, heiress to over £20,000, 
and on 22 July abducted her and took 
her to his house. In spite of Miss Pike’s 
protestations a man dressed as a priest 
was brought in who went through a 
form of a marriage ceremony. Miss Pike 
refused to consider it a marriage, and 
was eventually rescued by her friends. 
Hayes fled, and a, reward of £1000 was 
offered for his apprehension. He was not 
found until some two years later, when 
he walked into the shop of an old fol- 
lower of the family and suggested that 
he might as well get the reward. The 
trial which did not begin until ^pril 
1801 created much interest. Hayes was 
found guilty and recommended to 
mercy. At first condemned to death his 
sentence was commuted to transporta- 
tion for life, and, sailing on the Atlas^ 
Hayes arrived at Sydney on 6 July 1802. 
He was never short of money, and had 
lightened the privations of the voyage 
by paying the captain a considerable 
sum 50 that he might mess with him. 
Unfortunately for himself he quarrelled 
with Surgeon Jamison who was on the 
same vessel, and when Hayes arrived he 
was sentenced to six months imprison- 
ment "'for his threatening and improper 
conduct”. He made himself a nuisance 
to Governor King (q.v.) by consorting 
with the wilder spirits among the Irish 
convicts, and by trying to form a free- 
mason’s lodge after permission to hold a 
meeting for this purpose had been re- 
fused. King called him **a restless, 
troublesome character”. In 1803 he pur- 
chased a property near the city and 
called it Vauciuse. This afterwards be- 
longed to Wentworth (q.v.). There is 
some warrant for the story that Hayes 
surrounded his property with turf from 
Ireland to keep out the snakes. When 
the troubles between the military and 
Bligh (q.v.) began, Hayes took the side 
of the governor and was sent to the coal 


mines at Newcastle. Bligh vrould have 
pardoned him if he could have obtained 
possession of the great seal, and after 
Macquarie came Hayes was pardoned in 
1812. He then sailed to Europe in the 
same vessel with Joseph Holt (q.v.); an 
interesting account of their shipwreck 
will be found in the Memoirs of Joseph 
Holt, Hayes lived in retirement in Ire- 
land for nearly 20 years, and died about 
the end of April or the beginning of May 
1832 aged 70 years. He was buried in 
the crypt of Christ Church, Cork. 

C. H. Bertie, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. Ill, pp. 507, 
530; Philip H. Morton, ibid, vol. XV, pp. 
334'635 Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols III 10 VII; T. Crofton Croker, Memoirs 
of Joseph Holt, vol, II; The Gentleman*s Maga- 
zine, May 1832, p. 478. 

HAYTER, Henry Heylyn (1821-1895), 
statistician, son of Henry Hayter, was 
born at Edenvale, Wiltshire, England, in 
October 1821. He was educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Paris, and came to 
Victoria in December 1852. He joined 
the Victorian registrar-general’s depart- 
ment in 1857 and gave particular atten- 
tion to the statistics of fhe colony. He 
was appointed secretary to a royal com- 
mission to inquire into the working of 
the public service of Victoria in 1870, 
and in May 1874 he was appointed gov- 
ernment statist in charge of a separate 
department. In 1875 a conference of 
Australian statisticians met at Hobart, 
and considered the establishment of 
uniform methods of dealing with oflScial 
statistics. In most cases it was decided to 
adopt those used by Hayter. In 1879 he 
went to England as seaetary to the Berry 
(q.v.) and Pearson (q.v.) mission to Lon- 
don, and twice gave evidence to a commit- 
tee of the house of commons which was 
considering the re-organizing of the system 
of collecting British statistics. In 1888 
Hayter was president of the section deal- 
ing with economic and social science 
and statistics at the first meeting of the 
Australasian Association for tlie Advance- 
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ment of Science, and in his presidential 
address pointed out the necessity for 
moi’e complete uniformity of methods in 
the difEerent colonies. He had con- 
ducted the census in Victoria in 1871 
and 1881, and had found that a de- 
parture by any one colony from the 
established practice of the others made 
it quite impossible to deal with some 
statistics for the whole of Australia. He 
had intended retiring in 1890 but at the 
request of the government conducted 
the 1891 census. He died at Melbourne 
on 23 March 1895. He married in 1855 
Susan, daughter of William Dodd, who 
survived him with one son. He was 
created C.M.G. in 1882. 

Hayter was the author of Notes of a 
Tour in New Zealand (1874), Notes on 
the Colony of Victoria (1875), A Hand- 
book to the Colony of Victoria (1884), 
and various statistical pamphlets. He 
also published in verse Carboona^ A 
Chapter from the Early History of Vic- 
toria (1885), and My Christmas Adven- 
ture, Carboona, and other Poems (1887), 
but these have no value as poetry. His 
work as government statistician of Vic- 
toria was of the highest value. In 1874 
he published The Victorian Year-Book 
for 1873, the first of a series of 20 
annual volumes. In these books Hayter 
treated statistics so that they could be 
understood and read with interest by 
the ordinary man. His methods had 
much effect throughout Australia and 
drew commendations from many parts 
of the world. 

Men of the Time in Australittf 1878; D. Blair, 
Cyclopedia of Australasia; The Argus, Mel- 
bourne, J?5 March 1895; P. Mennell, The Dic- 
tionary of Australasian Biography, 

HEAD^ Frederick Waldegrave (1874- 
1941), anglican archbishop of Mel- 
bourne, son of the Rev. Canon George 
Frederick Head, was born in London 
on 18 April 1874. Educated at Repton 
School and Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, he graduated B.A. with first class 
honours in history in 1896,, M A:, in 1900, 


and B.D. in 1929. He w^as ordained 
deacon in 1902 and priest in 1903, was 
dean and tutor of Emmanuel College 
1903-7, and senior tutor and chaplain 
of Emmanuel College from 1907 to 1921. 
During the 1914-18 war he was senior 
chaplain to the guards division and was 
awarded the military cross with bar. 
He was vicar of Christ Church, East 
Greenwich from 1922 to 1926, chaplain 
to King George V from 1922 to 1929, 
and canon and sub-dean of Liverpool 
cathedral from 1926 tp 1929. In Septem- 
ber 1929 he accepted the archbishopric 
of Melbourne, was consecrated in West- 
minster Abbey on i November, and 
enthroned in St PauEs Cathedral, Mel- 
bourne on 23 December. 

In* Melbourne, Head soon made him- 
self acquainted with the various parishes 
and clergy. He found a diocese that 
already had many commitments in con- 
nexion with church schools and social 
work, and the financial depression which 
began just about the time of his arrival 
made a strong forward policy inoppor- 
tune. He interested himself in the ques- 
tion of the re-union of the Christian 
churches, and in the holding together 
of his own diocese by preaching peace 
and goodwill to all, and setting a per- 
sonal example of plain living and high 
thinking. At one period he voluntarily 
gave up a quarter of his stipend, and 
refused to countenance any expendi- 
ture which might lighten his own burden 
of work. If it was possible to help a 
parish by attending some function or 
service he made it his duty to be there, 
and his relations with his clergy were 
of the friendliest. From 1933 he was 
chaplain general to the Commonwealth 
military forces. Tactful, unassuming, 
and completely modest, scholarly and 
hard-working, much interested in social 
questions. Head was a steady influence 
for good in Melbourne. On 7 December 
1941 while travelling to a confirmation 
service his car, which he was. driving 
himself, ran into a post, and he died 
from his injuries on i8 Decenaber. He 
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married in 1904 Edith Mary Golman, 
who survived him with one son. He 
was the author of The Fallen StuartSj 
published in 1901, and Six Great Angli- 
cans, which appeared in 1939. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 19 De- 
cember 1941; The Herald, Melbourne, 19 De- 
cember 1941; The Church of England Messen- 
ger, 32 December 1941; Edith M. Head, E. PV. 
Head, A Sketch for Those Who Loved Him, 

HEALES, Richard (c. 1833-1864), pre- 
mier of Victoria, son of an ironmonger, 
was born at London and came to Mel- 
bourne with his father in 1843. The 
year of his birth is sometimes given as 
1833, his death notice stated that 

he was 43 years of age in June 1864, 
lie probably was born in either tha sec- 
ond half of 1831 or the first half of 
i8s3. Heales had learned the trade of 
coachbuilder, but in his early days in 
Victoria he suffered privations, and was 
obliged at times to work as a day labour- 
er at six shillings a day. He was a tee- 
totaller and first came into notice as a 
lecturer on total abstinence; it was 
largely through his exertions that the 
Temperance Hall in Russell-street, Mel- 
bourne, was built. By 1850 Heales’s 
financial position had much improved, he 
had opened a business for himself, and 
being of a saving disposition had now a 
private income. He was elected to the 
Melbourne city council in 1850, in 1853 
took a trip to England to see his friends, 
.and was away for about two years. He 
was back in Melbourne early in 1855, 
and at the first general election under 
the new constitution, held in September 

1856, was defeated for a Melbourne seat 
in the legislative assembly. He was, how- 
ever, returned for East Bourke early in 

1857. In 1859 he was elected for East 
Bourke boroughs, and held this scat 
for the rest of his life. In October i860 
Heales was a vigorous critic of the land 
bill brought in by the Nicholson (q.v.) 
ministry, and on the defeat of this 
ministry became premier on 36 Novem- 
ber i860. Heales advocated a land policy 


allowing free selection before survey 
with payments extended over a long 
term, but in June 1861 he was defeated 
on a no-confidence motion. An appeal 
to the country brought the government 
back with an increased majority, but 
there was a defection of some of his 
leading supporters, and he resigned in 
November 1861. In opposition he showed 
considerable parliamentary ability, and 
in spite of the government succeeded in 
passing the common schools act. When 
the third O’Shanassy (q.v.) ministry was 
defeated in June 1863, Heales became 
president of the board of land and works 
and commissioner of crown lands and 
suiv^ey in the first McCulloch (q.v.) 
ministry. He brought in two land bills, 
both of which were rejected by the 
legislative council, and it is probable 
that hard work and anxiety were partly 
responsible for his falling into ill health. 
He died on 19 June 1864. He married 
when very young, and left a widow and 
eight children. 

Heales had been a working man him- 
self, and when premier, showed solicitude 
for the mining population and the posi- 
tion of the labouring classes generally. 
His earnestness and sincerity brought 
him many friends and admirers, and his 
early death robbed the state of an honest 
and able man whose short political 
career was of unusual promise. 

The Argus and The Age, Melbourne, 50 June 
1864; H. G. Turner, A History of the Colony of 
Victoria, 

HEARN, William Edward (1836-1888), 
jurist and economist, son of the Rev. 
W. E. Hearn, was born at Belturbet, 
Cavan, Ireland, on 31 April 1836. He 
was educated at the Royal School of 
Enniskillen and at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, where he graduated as first senior 
moderator in classics. He studied law, 
was admitted to the Irish bar, and subse- 
quently obtained the degree of LL.D. of 
Trinity College. In 1849 he became pro- 
fessor of Greek at Queen's College, Gal- 
way, and in 1854 was appointed profes- 
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sor of modern history, modern literature, law school at the university and Hearn 
logic and political economy, in the was appointed dean of the faculty of 
newly established university of Mel* law. The wording of the statute pro- 
bourne. He had already published, in vided that the dean if not a professor 
1851, The Cassell Prize Essay on the should be a member of the professorial 
Condition of Ireland. It was one of the board, and should hold the office by the 
conditions of the competition that the same tenure and receive the same emolu- 
social conditions of Ireland must be dis- ments as a professor. Hearn then re- 
cussed, and as Hearn was only 55 when signed his professorship of history, and 
he won the prize of 200 guineas, his was henceforth known as Dr Hearn, At 
studies for it may have had no little the general election held in 1874 he 
influence in forming the bent of his again stood for parliament and was 
mind. He arrived in Melbourne early again defeated. However, in 1878 he 
in 1855. The title of his professorship was elected a member of the legislative 
suggests an impossible task, but for many council for the Central Province by a 
years the students were few in number, large majority and held this seat until 
and before the numbers increased to his death. In the same year he published 
any extent the title had been altered to The Aryan Household, its Structure and 
professor of history and political econ- its Development. An Introduction to 
omy. In 1859 he was a candidate for a Con?parative Jurisprudence, in which his 
seat in the Victorian legislative assembly wide knowledge and reading had full 
and was defeated. There was nothing in scope. He was busy in many directions, 
the conditions of his appointment to writing frequently for the Melbourne 
prevent him from standing, and there Argus and Australasian, and interesting 
were several precedents in Great Britain, himself in the government of the Church 
But the council of the university became of England in which he was chancellor 
alarmed, probably because it was prin- of the diocese. He took a full share in 
cipally dependent for its existence on the administration of the university, 
its government grtint, and feared that he was warden of the senate from 1868 
Hearn's political activities might preju- to 1875, and a member of the council 
dice the interests of the university. A from 1881 to 1886, in May of which 
statute was then passed providing that year he was elected chancellor. He had 
professors could not sit in parliament or been an able fighter both on committees 
become members of a political associa- and on the council, and when his tenure 
lion. Hearn accepted the position in the as a councillor expired in November his 
meantime, and in 1863 published an opponents organized and succeeded in 
important work, Plutology: or the defeating him at the election by a few 
Theory of the Efforts to Satisfy Human votes, and he automatically ceased to be 
Wants, which was reprinted in 1878 and chancellor. In the legislative council 
1889. His next volume The Govern- Hearn was elected unofficial leader of 
ment of England, its Structure and its the house and did much work in examin- 
Development was published in 1867. ing the various bills brought forward, 
Of this book Hearn said, “It is no part and also in preparing a draft code of 
of my present design to inquire whether the Victorian statutes, which was brought 
on grounds of political convenience or before parliament in 1885 and referred 
otherwise any alteration in our consti- to a joint committee of both houses. It 
tutional system should be adopted . , , was submitted to various legal authori- 
I seek only to ascertain what the consti- ties who gave varying views on it, but 
tution of England now is, and how it the result was that codification was 
became what It is.” abmdoned for ■ consolidali6n of the 

In 1873, it was decided to establish a staJtiAte^. , Hearn's l^t book The Theory 
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of Legal Duties and Rights an Intro- 
ductio 7 i to Analytical Jurisprudence was 
published in 1885, and he was made a Q.C. 
in 1886, but he practised little. His 
health began to fail in 1887 and he 
died at Melbourne on 23 April 1888. 
He was twice married (1) to Rose, 
daughter of the Rev. W. J. H. Lefanu 
and (2) to Isabel, daughter of Major 
W. G. St Clair who survived him. He 
also left a son and three daughters. 
In addition to the books mentioned he 
published a few pamphlets. 

Hearn was a genial, friendly man 
much liked by his students. When lec- 
turing he would bring in comic illus- 
trations and humorous anecdotes which 
helped to lighten difficult subjects; but 
the atmosphere was one of hard gvork, 
and the lecturer w^as so evidently de- 
voted to intellectual truth, and so 
brimful of knowledge, that he could not 
fail to have a great influence on his 
students. There was a classical clear- 
ness of style in his writings which helped 
to carry on the tradition; one of the 
greatest jurists in Australia, who was a 
student at Melbourne long afterwards, 
has testified that “the influence of his 
teachings in Australia has been im- 
mense" (Sir Owen Dixon quoted by 
Copland), If Hearn had been a professor 
in England rather than in Australia, 
he would no doubt have had a wider 
reputation, but to have influenced 
economists like Marshall and Jevons, and 
to have been praised by historians such 
as Sir John Marriott and Professor Dicey 
is a sufficient reward, and no one can 
say how much his influence has been 
further extended by the work of men 
like these who have so freely acknow- 
ledged their debt to him. 

The Argus, Melbourne, 24 April 1888; The Age, 
Melbourne, 24 April 1888; D. B. Copland, W. jE. 
Hearn: First Australian Fconomist; Sir Ernest 
Scott, A Histoi^ of the University of Melbourne; 
Palgrave*s Dictionary of Political Economy, 
vol. II; Journal of Comparative Legislation, 
J 9 S 4 » pp- iS 4 - 5 - 
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HEATON, Sir John Henniker (1848- 
1914), postal reformer, only son of Lieut.- 
colonel John Heaton and his wife, 
originally Elizabeth Anne Henniker, 
was born at Rochester, Kent, England,' 
on 18 May 1848. He was educated at 
Kent House School, Rochester, and 
King’s College, London, and at 16 years 
of age went to Australia. He found em- 
ployment at first as a station hand and 
then joined the staff of the Mercury, 
Parramatta. He had further experience 
as editor of the Fenny Fost, Goulburn, 
and the Times, Parramatta, before join- 
ing the Australian Town and Country 
Journal at Sydney about the year 1871. 
On this paper he came under the in- 
fluence of the proprietor Samuel Ben- 
nett, “the best friend I ever had" Heaton 
called him, and on 16 July 1873 married 
his daughter Rose. In 1879 he published 
The Australian Dictionary of Dates and 
Men of the Time, the first Australian 
book of reference of real importance, 
and a conscientious and generally sound 
piece of work. In 1882 he stood for 
parliament for the electorate of Young, 
and was defeated by^a few votes. In the 
following year he went to England and 
represented New South Wales as a com- 
missioner at the Amsterdam exhibition. 
He also represented Tasmania at the 
international telegraphic conference 
held at Berlin, and made his first mark 
as a reformer by obtaining a reduction 
in the cost of cable messages to Australia. 
He settled in London in 1884 and at 
the general election held in 1885 was 
returned as conservative member for 
Canterbury. He held this seat for 25 
years, and became well-known in the 
house of commons for the special inter- 
est he showed in postal questions. In 
1886 he moved a resolution inviting the 
government to negotiate with other 
governments with a view to the estab- 
lishment of universal penny postage. It 
was defeated, but he succeeded in 1890 
in obtaining a reduction in the rate 
between Great Britain and Australia to 
twopence halfpenny. In 1898 Imperial 
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penny postage came in except for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, who %voiild not 
agree to it until 1905. It was extended 
to America in 1908 but still Heaton 
was not content, and to the end of his 
days continued to advocate its extension 
to other countries. His interest, however, 
did not only lie in the obtaining of re- 
ductions in the cost of postage. He was 
able to point out to the postmaster- 
general various methods of saving costs, 
and as a result of his efforts considerable 
savings were made. Heaton made several 
visits to Australia where he had land 
and newspaper interests, and began to 
be recognized as its unofficial member in 
the house of commons. He several times 
refused a knighthood, but valued very 
much the bestowal of the freedom of 
the cities of London and of Canterbury 
in 1899. In 1912 while on a visit to Aus- 
tralia he was made a baronet, and on 
his return he was publicly welcomed at 
the Guildhall and given an illuminated 
album containing over a thousand sig- 
natures of well-known men. The post- 
master-general, who could not be pres- 
ent, mentioned thdf. in 19x0 Heaton on 
his sixty-second birthday had sent him a 
list of 62 desirable postal reforms, several 
of which had already been carried into 
effect. In August 1914 he became seri- 
ously ill while travelling on the contin- 
ent and died at Geneva on 8 September 
1914. Lady Heaton survived him and 
his son John became 2nd baronet. His 
Life and Letters by his daughter, Mrs 
Adrian Porter, was published in 1916. 

Heaton was an amiable man with 
the gift of persistency. He had no special 
ability as a speaker but, specializing in 
everything relating to the postal depart- 
ment, he became a formidable critic, 
and brought about many reforms not 
only by reducing postage rates but in 
connexion with parcels post, telegrams, 
the telephone, and money orders. Under- 
lying all his work was the feeling that 
the removal of obstacles to communi- 
cations between different . parts of the 


world would lead to better knowledge 
and better feeling between nations. 

Mrs Adrian Porter, The Life a 7 id Letters of Sir 
John Henniker Heaton Bt.\ The Times, 9 Sep- 
tember 1914. 

HEBBLETHWAITE, James (1857- 
1921), poet, was box'n at Preston, 
England, in 1857. His family was 
originally prosperous but met with 
heavy financial losses, and Hebble- 
thwaite practically educated himself by 
gaining scholarships. He was at St John’s 
College, Battersea, London in 1877-8, 
and entering on a teaching life became 
headmaster of a board school, and lec- 
turer in English at the Harris Institute, 
Pi*eston. In 1892 he emigrated to Tas- 
mania for health reasons, and obtained 
a position on the staff of the Friends' 
School, Hobart. In 1896 a little volume. 
Verses, was published at Hobart. About 
this time he entered the Congregational 
ministry, and in 1899 principal of 
Queen’s College, Latrobe, Tasmania. In 
1900 A Rose of Regret was published. 
He was ordained as a deacon in the 
Church of England in 1903 and in 1904 
became a priest. He was vicar of George 
Town, Tasmania, from 1905 to 1908, 
Swansea from 1908 to 1909, and D’entre- 
casteaux Channel from 1909 to 1916, 
when he retired. Another volume. 
Meadow and Bush, had appeared in 
igix, and a collected edition of his 
pjoems in 1920. New Poems was pub- 
lished in 1921 and he died in that year. 
In addition to his poetry he wrote a 
novel, Castle Hill, published in England 
in 1895. twice married and left 

a widow and one son. 

Hebblethwaite was a man of charm- 
ing personality. Apparently immersed in 
a world of dreams, he never allowed 
himself to neglect his work as a parish 
clergyman. He was interested in his 
young men and their sports, and his 
own simple and sincere pi^ty earned 
him much respect and affection. As a 
writer of lyrical poems he has a secure 
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place among the Australian poets of 
his time. 

A. G. Stephens, Note to A Rose of Regret\ Crock- 
ford’s Clerical Directory, igai; private infor- 
:iiiation. 

-HEDLEY, Charles (1863-1926), natura- 
list, son of the Rev. Canon T. Hedley, 
was born at the vicarage, Masham, York- 
.shire, on 37 February 1862. On account 
of delicate health he had only two years 
at Eastbourne College, but his education 
was continued by his father, a fellow of 
Trinity College* Cambridge. While 
wintering in the south of France he met 
George French Angas (q.v.) who gave 
him a letter of introduction to Dr G. 
Bennett (q.v.) of Sydney. In 1881 Hedley 
went to New Zealand and in September 
1883 to Sydney. He was suffering from 
asthma and after trying the dry interior 
found he was in better health when 
near the sea. He took up an oyster lease 
at Moreton Bay, Queensland, and then 
tried fruit-growing at Boyne Island, Port 
Curtis. His first published paper, **Uses 
'Of Some Queensland Plants”, was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Queensland in 1888, and in 
the same year he came to Brisbane. He 
•did some voluntary work for the Queens- 
land museum and on 1 January 1889 
was appointed a supernumerary officer 
•of it. In July he became honorary secre- 
tary of the Royal Society of Queensland, 
.and in i8go, at the invitation of the ad- 
ministrator, Sir William Macgregor 
(q.v,), he visited New Guinea, did some 
exploring, and made important collec- 
tions. He was much interested in New 
Guinea but contracted fever and to- 
wards the end of 1890 went to Sydney. 
He made his home there for the rest of 
his life. In April 1891 he joined the 
Australian museum staff as assistant in 
charge of land shells, and about five 
■years later was appointed conchologist. 
Early in 1896 the local committee of the 
“Funafuti Coral Reef Boring Expedition 
■of the Royal Society” (London) sug- 
;gested to the trustees of the Australian 
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museum that one of their officers should 
accompany the expedition, and Hedley 
was selected. He left in May, and during 
his stay on Funafuti made an interesting 
collection, particularly of Invertebrate 
and Ethnological objects. The descrip- 
tions of these were published in Memoir 
III of the Australian Museum Sydney 
between 1896 and 1900. Hedley himself 
was responsible for the “General Account 
of the Atoll of Funafuti”, “The Ethnology 
of Funafuti” and “The Mollusca of 
Funafuti”. He also contributed two 
articles in 1902 and 1903 on the “Mol- 
lusca” included in the Scientific Results 
of the Trawling Expedition of HM.C.S, 
^*Thetis'\ published as Memoir IV of the 
Australian Museum Sydney. 

Hedley was a keen explorer and visited 
most of the coast of eastern Australia, 
and the Gulf of Carpentaria, New 
Guinea, New Caledonia, and the Ellice 
Group. In later life he visited Canada 
and Alaska (1922), and Africa (1925). 
His chief interest was in the study of 
the Great Barrier Reef. He had be- 
come assistant curator of the Australian 
museum in 1908 and in 1920 he suc- 
ceeded R. Etheridg£ Jnr. (q.v.) as prin- 
cipal keeper of collections. He resigned 
in 1925 to become scientific director of 
the Great Barrier Reef Investigation 
Committee. Between April and August 
X926 he was supervizing the sinking of 
a bore on Michaelmas Reef near Cairns, 
and he returned to Sydney in August 
intending to visit Japan in connexion 
with the third Pan-Pacific Science Con- 
gress. Not being well he decided to aban- 
don the journey, and though it was 
hoped that a rest would restore his 
health, he died suddenly on 14 Sep- 
tember 1926, He married and left a 
widow and an adopted daughter. 

Hedley was on the council of the Lin- 
nean Society of New South Wales from 
1897 to 1924 and was president from 1909 
to 19 u; he was on the council for 16 
years of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales and was president in 1914; he was 
a vice-president of the Malacological 
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Society of London from 1923. He was 
awarded the David Syme prize in 1916, 
and in 1925 received the Clarke mem- 
orial medal from the Royal Society of 
New South Wales. A man of invariable 
courtesy and kindliness, held in the 
highest regard by contemporary scien- 
tists, his knowledge was always at the 
disposal of younger naturalists and visit- 
ing scientists. His work, and especially 
in regard to the zoo-geographical his- 
tory of the Pacific, gave him a high place 
among Australian zoologists. A list of 156 
published research papers written by 
himself, and 15 in association with 
others, was printed in 1924. 

Proceedings of the Linnean Society of Nem South 
Wales, 192';, vol. LII, p. VH; The Australian 
Museum Magazine, July-Sept. 1926, p. 403; 
Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales, vol, LXI, p. 10; Australian 
Museum, Sydney, Memoir III, Introductory note; 
The Sydney Morning Herald, 15 September 1926. 

HENEY, Thomas William (1862-1928), 
journalist and poet, son of T. W. Heney, 
journalist, was bom at Sydney on 5 No- 
vember 1862, and was educated at 
Cooma. Joining thS staff of the Sydney 
Morning Herald as an assistant reader 
in i8y8, he became a reporter on the 
Daily Telegraph six years later. He was 
editor of a paper at Wilcannia in x886 
but returned to Sydney in 1889 and 
worked on the Echo until it ceased pub- 
lication in 1893. He then rejoined the 
Herald as a reviewer and writer of 
occasional leaders, was appointed as- 
sociate editor in 1899, and editdr in 
October 1903. He held this position 
until 1918 and was subsequently editor 
of the Brisbane Telegraph from 1920 to 
1923, and the Sydney Daily Telegraph 
from 1923 to 1925. He retired on account 
of ill health in 1925, and died at Spring- 
wood in the Blue Mountains on 19 
August 1928. He married in 1896 Amy, 
daughter of Henry Gullett, who survived 
him with a son and two daughters. 

Heney was a quiet and modest man 
and a fost-rate journalist, with a sense 


of the responsibility of his office as an 
editor. He published two volumes of 
poetry. Fortunate Days in 1886 and In 
Middle Harbour in 1890; but though 
he is represented in several anthologies 
his cultivated verse seldom reaches be- 
yond the edge of poetry. His novel, The 
Girl at BirrelVs, is a simple story of 
pastoral life told with some ability. 
Another novel, A Station Courtship, was 
also written by him. It may have been 
serialized, but no copy in book form 
could be traced, and it is not in the 
English or British Mdseum catalogue. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 20 August 1928; 
E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature; A Cen^ 
tury of Journalism. 

EDENTY, Edward (1810-1878), pioneer, 
first permanent settler in Victoria, was 
born at West Tarring, Sussex, England. 
The date of birth usually given is 10 
March 1809, but the death notice in the 
Argus on 15 August 1878 stated he was 
in his sixty-ninth year, and the date of 
birth given on his tombstone at Kew is 28 
March 1810. His father, Thomas Henty, 
who came of a well-known Sussex bank- 
ing family, married Frances Elizabeth 
Hopkins, and Edward was their third 
son. The elder Henty inherited £30,000 
on reaching his twenty-first year, bought 
the property generally called the Church 
Farm at West Tarring, and gave much 
attention to the breeding of merino 
sheep. Some of these were sent to Aus- 
tralia in 1821 and brought high prices. 
The family was a large one, eventually 
seven sons and one daughter grew to 
maturity, and it was thought that there 
might be better opportunities for the 
sons in Australia than in England. In 
1829 James Henty (q.v.), the eldest son, 
went to Western Australia with two 
brothers, Stephen and John. They re- 
mained for two years and then left for 
Tasmania. In the meanwhile Thomas 
Henty had sold his English property 
and also sailed for Tasmania. He arrived 
at Launceston in April 832 with three 
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more of his sons, Charles, Edward and 
Francis. It was difficult to find suitable 
land in Tasmania, and Edward was 
sent to explore the coast of the main- 
land. He reported that the district near 
Portland Bay had good possibilities, and 
after revisiting it with his father it was 
decided that the land was suitable for 
settlement. Edward went first on the 
Thistle with labourers, stock, potatoes 
and seed. After a voyage of 34 days the 
Thistle arrived at Portland Bay on ig 
November 1834. Edward Henty was only 
24 years old arid early in December, 
using a plough he had made himself, 
he turned the first sod in Victoria. The 
next voyage of the Thistle brought his 
brother Francis with additional stock 
and supplies, and in a short time houses 
were erected and fences put up. • 

The British government had been so 
anxious to have land taken up in West- 
ern Australia, that the Hentys not un- 
naturally thought no objections would 
be raised to their obtaining land in the 
Port Phillip district. Application was 
first made in 1834 and negotiations con- 
tinued for many years. The father, 
Thomas Henty, died in 1839, and it 
was not until 1846 that the matter was 
finally settled, when the Hentys were 
allowed £348 for improvements at the 
port, and were granted 155 acres of land 
valued at £1290. The remainder of their 
land they had to buy at auction. The 
obstructive attitude of the government 
at Sydney to new settlers may be illus- 
trated by an extract from a dispatch of 
the governor, Sir George Gipps (q.v.), to 
Lord John Russell, dated 11 April 1840. 
"The Messrs Henty, like the first sett- 
lers at Port Phillip, claim to have 
rendered good service to the government 
and to the colony of New South Wales 
by opening a district of country, which 
might otherwise have remained un- 
ocaipied for a number of years; but, so 
far from considering this any advantage, 
I look upon it as directly the reverse, 
not only because the dispersion of our 
population is increased by it, but be- 


cause also we are forced prematurely to 
incur considerable expense in the for- 
mation of new establishments. I have 
already, in consequence of the proceed- 
ings of the Messrs Henty, been obliged 
to send two expeditions to Portland 
Bay, and I am now under the necessity 
of organizing a police force there, and 
of laying out a town, besides incurring 
expense for the protection of the abori- 
gines." The thought that the many 
thousands of pounds spent by the Hentys 
in developing the country might 
eventually be of benefit to the state had 
apparently not entered into the minds 
of the authorities. Neither could they 
have anticipated that the first sale of 
crown lands which twk place a few 
months later would yield the sum of 
£^7M5- 

Edward Henty was not discouraged. 
His brother, Francis, had joined him in 
December 1834, and during the next five 
years other members of the family joined 
him, and gradually the whole of their 
horses, cattle and sheep were transfer- 
red from Tasmania. On 29 August 1836 
the exploring part^j; headed by Major 
Thomas Livingstone Mitchell (q.v.) 
reached Portland Bay add were amazed 
to find the country inhabited. In later 
years Edward Henty was fond of telling 
the story of Major Mitchell when he 
came to a hut, from which blows of a 
hammer rang, saying, "Where is Mr 
Henty, my man," and the reply of the 
burly blacksmith, "Here he is at your 
service." From Major Mitchell Henty 
learned the character of the land to the 
north, and gradually he was able to 
acquire more land. In 1845 he had over 
70,000 acres. Sometimes the price of 
wool and sheep fell very low and it was 
impossible to sell either to advantage; 
but over the years the stations pros- 
pered. In 1855 Edward Henty was 
elected a member of the legislative as- 
sembly for Normanby and was re-elected 
in 1859. He was defeated in i86i and 
did not sit again in parliament. His last 
years were spent in retirement at Mel- 
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bourne and he died on 14 August 1878, 
In October 1840 he married Annie Maria 
•Gallic who survived him. They had no 
•children. 

Edward Henty in addition to being 
the first permanent settler in Victoria 
was the founder of the wool industry in 
that colony. He was a man of strict in- 
tegrity and great courage who quickly 
adapted himself to the conditions of 
his new country. Victoria was fortunate 
in having so fine a type of man for its 
first citizen. His portrait is in the his- 
torical collection at the Melbourne pub- 
lic library. His brother James is noticed 
•separately. Of his other brothers, Stephen 
George (1811-187S) was a member of the 
legislative council of Victoria, 1856-70. 
Trancis (1815-1889) became the successful 
owner of a station and died at Mel- 
bourne on 15 January 1889. William 
i(c. 1809-1881) went to Tasmania and for 
over years from 1837 practised as a 
isolicitor. In 1857 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the legislative council for Tamar 
:and was colonial secretary in the Weston 
{q-v.) cabinet. He held this office for 
five and a half yeajs. He went to. Eng- 
land in 186a, eventually settled at 
Brighton where?*he died on 11 July 1881, 
and was survived by a daughter. He was 
interested in Shakespeare and after his 
death a small volume by him, Shakes- 
peare with some Notes on his early Bio- 
graphy, was printed for private cir- 
culation. This has little value but con- 
tains a memoir of the author by R. 
Harrison. 

llev. G. Henty Balfour, The Victorian Historical 
Magazine, February 1931; E. Henty Smalpage, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
ftoncal Society, vol. XXI, pp. 73-83; R. D. Boys, 
First Years at Port Phillip; Historical Records 
.0/ Australia, ser. I, vols XX to XXIt; Men of 
the Time in Australia, 1878; I), Blair, The 
^Cyclopaedia of Australasia; N- F. Learmonth, 
The Portland Bay Settlement; A. S. Kenyon, 
papers at F. L. Melbourne; P, Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

HENTY, James (1800-1882), pioneer and 
merchant, eldest son of Thomas Henty 
and brother of Edward Henty (q.v.), was 


born at West Tarring, Sussex, on 24 
September 1800. He for a time assisted 
his father in farming, and then joined 
the family bank, Henty and Henty 
and Olliver; but when the family de- 
cided to try its fortunes in Australia he 
went out with two brothers as the ad- 
vance party. They had obtained an order 
to select 80,000 acres at Swan River, 
Western Australia and, having chart- 
ered a vessel and loaded her with their 
stock and implements, they arrived at 
what is now Fremantle in November 
1829. There were many early difficulties 
for comparatively little good land could 
be found, some of the sheep died from 
eating a poisonous plant, and others 
were killed by dingoes. They might pos- 
sibly jhave had troubles with the natives 
but flenty succeeded in conciliating 
them. After two years it was decided to 
move to Tasmania, but it was found 
that the conditions governing land 
grants had been altered and it was prac- 
tically impossible to obtain the land 
they wanted. James Henty then started 
as a merchant at Launceston and when 
his father arrived he was sent to Eng- 
land to put their case before the govern- 
ment. He returned in 1835 having failed 
in his mission. The long-drawn-out 
negotiations which followed caused much 
anxiety and probably conduced to the 
death of both of his parents in 1839. 

In 1842 Henty was offered a seat in 
the Tasmanian legislative council but 
declined it. He visited England in 1848 
and in 1851 settled at Melbourne where 
he established the flourishing business 
of James Henty and Company, merchants. 
In 1852 he was elected a member of the 
old legislative council for Portland, and 
afterwards was one of the members for 
the South-Western Province for a long 
period. He did not take an important 
part in parliamentary work, but was one 
of the early promoters of the first Vic- 
torian railway, the Melbourne and 
Hobson's Bay railway, of which he Was 
chairman of directors. He. Was a com- 
missioner of savings banks, aUd took a 
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leading part in the business life of Mel- 
bourne. He died in 1882. He had mar- 
ried in 1830 Miss Carter of Worthing. 
His son, Henry Henty (1833-1912), was 
a member of the legislative assembly for 
a short period, and succeeded his father 
as a commissioner of savings banks. He 
took a great interest in the Church of 
England, and, carrying on the family 
tradition, was a much respected man of 
business. 

R. G. Henty Balfour, Victorian Historical Maga- 
zine, February 1931: Men of the Time in Aus- 
tralia, 1878. 

HERBERT, Sir Robert George Wynd- 
HAM (1831-1905), first premier of Queens- 
land, colonial ofi&cial, was the only son 
of the Hon. Algernon Herl^rt, a 
younger son of the first Earl of cfarnar- 
von. He was bom on 12 June 1831 and 
was educated at Eton and Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. He won a Balliol scholar- 
ship in 1849 subsequently the Hert- 
ford and Ireland scholarships. He took 
a first class in classical moderations, 
won the Latin verse prize in 1852, and 
obtained second-class final honours in 
the classical school. He was elected a 
fellow of All Souls in 1854 and was 
Eldon law scholar. In 1855 he was pri- 
vate secretary to W. E. Gladstone and 
was called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple in 1858. When Queensland was 
formed into a separate colony in 1859 
Sn George Ferguson Bowen was ap- 
pointed the first governor. He arrived 
at Brisbane on 10 December 1859 and 
brought Herbert with him as his pri- 
vate secretary. On the day of the gover- 
nor’s arrival Herbert was gazetted as 
colonial secretary with Ratcliffe Pring 
as attorney-general. These with the gov- 
ernor formed an executive council to 
which additions were made afterwards. 
At the election held early in i860 Her- 
bert was returned unopposed for one of 
the Leichhardt seats in the legislative 
assembly and became the first premier 
of Queensland. He showed himself to 
be a good leader and held office from 


December 1859 to February 1866. Four 
land acts were passed, and the educa- 
tion question was also the subject of 
early measures. The governor, in writing 
to the secretary of state, stated that the 
Queensland parliament “had passed a 
greater number of really useful measures, 
than any other parliament in any of 
the Australian colonies”. Certainly the 
first Queensland government was in 
marked contrast to those of the other 
colonies, each of which averaged half a 
dozen ministries in the same period. 
Herbert, however, fell into some dis- 
favour when financial difficulties arose. 
He resigned in February 1866 and was 
succeeded by A. Macalister (q.v.) wha 
was premier until 20 July 1866. Herbert 
was anxious to return to England on 
account of private business, but at the 
request of the governor formed a min- 
istry which lasted less than three weeks 
and was merged in the second Macalister 
ministry. Herbert then left for England, 
having gained much experience which 
was to be very useful to him in later 
years. 

A few months after Herbert’s arrival 
in England he was appointed assistant- 
secretary to the board of trade, in 1870- 
was made assistant under-secretary for 
the colonies, and in 1871 became per- 
manent under-secretary for the colonies.. 
He held this position for 21 years with 
great distinction. His attitude was gen- 
erally conciliatory and he was tactful in 
dealing with men who came in contact 
with mm. He left the colonial office in 
1892, but afterwards took up his duties 
again for a few months at the special 
request of Joseph Chamberlain. In 
1893-6 he was agent-general for Tas- 
mania, and did active work in connexion 
with the formation of the British 
Empire League. In December 1903 he 
was chairman of the tariff commission. 
He died in England on 6 May 1905. He 
was unmarried. In 1882 he was created 
K.C.B. and in 1892 G.C.B. In the same 
year he was appointed chancellor of the 
Order of St Michael and St George. 
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! Herbert was a young man of s8 when 

I he was appointed premier, and a tradi- 

! tion appears to have grown up that he 

was something of a pedant and rather 
conscious of his own importance. He was 
of course quite %vithout experience but 
’ had qualities as a leader which held his 
team together. His term of office was 
long a record in Queensland politics. 
He was not a great speaker, but he had 
the common sense to realize what could 
and could not be done in a commun- 
ity with a population of about 25,000, 
and he laid foundations on which other 
men have been able to build. 

Burke's Peerage, 1905; The Times, 8 May 1905; 
Our First Half-Century) A Review of Queens- 
land Progress; C. A. Bernays, Queensland 
Politics During Sixty Years) Sir G. F. Bowen, 
Thirty Years of Colonial Government) P. Men- 
nell. The Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

HIGGINS, Henry Bournes (1851-1929), 
politician and judge, was born at New- 
townards. County Down, Ireland, on 30 
June 1851. His father, John Higgins, 
was a Methodist minister, whose wife, 
Anne Bournes, wa^ the well-educated 
daughter of a county Mayo landholder. 
Henry Bournes* Higgins was a delicate 
child and much of his early education 
came from his mother. At 10 years of 
age he was sent to the Wesleyan Con- 
nexional School, Dublin, where the head- 
master, Dr Crook, was a distinguished 
scholar. The boys had a sound training 
in the classics, but the life of the school 
was spartan in its methods, and scarcely 
suitable for a delicate child. In 1865 
had an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs and was taken away from school. 
There followed work in a wholesale 
drapery in Belfast for a few months, and 
then more schooldays at Newry, a situa- 
tion with a merchant tailor at Clonmel, 
and another at a furniture warehouse 
in Dublin. His father would have sent 
him to the university but the narrow 
income of a minister would not petmit 
it. In June 1869 his elder brother died 
r of consumption. A tendency to , ch^st- 



weakness was shown in other members, 
of the family, and under physician's 
advice it was decided to emigrate to 
Victoria. Towards the end of the year 
the mother, having obtained a little 
money from her family estate, sailed for 
Australia with six children. The young- 
est, a boy of six, died a few days before 
they reached Port Phillip on is Febru- 
ary 1870. 

Melbourne was then a busy, prosper- 
ous city and Higgins, now 18, had to 
find work. After one or two false starts 
he became an assistant master at a pri- 
vate school at Fitzroy kept by a Mr 
James Scott. His father and another 
brother arrived in October, to find that 
Henry was preparing for the matricula- 
tion examination at which he won the 
classical exhibition of £25. He had to* 
resign his position so that he ’could at- 
tend the university in 1871, but obtained 
some work at the Scotch College super- 
vising in the evening, with an occasional 
day-class. Other exhibitions were gained, 
during his course and he eventually 
qualified for the degrees of M.A. and 
LL.B. One disqualification for a bar- 
rister's career, a tendency to stutter, was* 
overcome by intense training and deter- 
mination. He might possibly have been 
appointed lecturer in history at Mel- 
bourne university but he would not risk 
his career at the bar. At the university 
he met other interesting students wha 
were to make their mark, including 
Deakin (q.v.) and Alexander Sutherland 
(q.v.). By 1876 he was established in. 
Temple Court sharing chambers with 
W. A. C. a’Beckett and acting as ‘‘devil" 
to E. D. Holroyd (q.v.), then the leader 
of the equity bar. His own fees were 
small, but he could scarcely have had 
better training. He still did a little coach- 
ing, but by 1879 his position was sa 
much improved he was able to give it 
up. In a few years his reputation had 
become established, but in the mean- 
while he had given evidence of his de- 
velopment in other , directions^ lie was- 
nev^ to be . ^.ftaid of taldng ; k Iptiely 
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path, and in i88s he showed courage in 
attending the meetings of the home 
rule for Ireland advocates, John and 
William Redmond, who reached Aus- 
pralia just at the time when public feel- 
ing was most inflamed over the Phoenix 
Park outrage. In 1885 he gave an ad- 
mirable address to the University Society 
on "The Muses in Australia" in which 
he urged the Australian poets to let 
their work grow out of their surround- 
ings, to cultivate Australia’s own char- 
acter, discover its own way of expressing 
itself, and free ifself from the conven- 
tions of older lands. Nearly so years 
later he was to found a scholarship for 
the study of poetry. 

In December 1885 Higgins was mar- 
ried to Mary Alice Morrison, daughter 
of Dr George Morrison of Geelong and 
a sister of "Chinese Morrison" (q.v.). A 
year was spent travelling in Europe and 
America, and when he returned in Janu- 
ary 1887 he found himself leader of the 
equity bp, two of his seniors having 
become judges. He began to take an 
interest in the Melbourne university, 
was elected to its council in 1887, and 
sat on it for 37 years. He was not of a 
speculative nature and kept out of the 
land boom during the 1880s; in 1892 
he made his first effort to enter parlia- 
ment at Geelong. He was defeated 
but won the seat in 1894, and at once 
began to show interest in social legisla- 
tion, He was a student of Henry George 
and inclined to free trade, but realized 
the difficulties of a young country trying 
to establish secondary industries. An in- 
quiry into sweating led to his feeling 
the necessity of limiting the hours of 
labour even of people working by them- 
selves,^ and he fought for the shops and 
factories act, which was the precursor of 
much legislation aimed at helping the 
worker. Words like conciliation and 
arbitration were in the air and the 
federation movement was growing. At 
the election for delegates to the con- 
vention of 1897-8 Higgins was one of 
the 10 selected to represent Victoria. At 


its meetings he tended to find himself 
in the minority and even opposed to his 
fellow Victorians. The principal point 
of difference arose from his belief that 
the provision for amending the con- 
stitution was inadequate. Time has pos- 
sibly proved him to be right, but what 
he could not realize was that if no risks 
were taken federation might become im- 
possible. During the campaign which 
follo%ved he fought against the bill. In 
1900 he published his Essays and Ad- 
dresses on the Australian Common- 
wealth Billi and was again in the un- 
popular camp when he opposed send- 
ing a contingent to the Boer war. This 
probably led to his losing his seat at 
Geelong in November 1900, but when 
federation was established he was elected 
for the North Melbourne seat in the 
house of representatives. He took an 
early opportunity of moving that the 
Commonwealth should acquire full 
powers for Australia as to wages and 
hours and conditions of labour. The 
motion was passed, but the opposition 
of the separate states prevented Australia 
being treated as unit in economic 
matters. When Watson’s (q.v.) Labour 
government came into power in 1904 
Higgins was offered and accepted the 
position of attorney-general. After the 
formation of the Reid-McLean (q.v.) 
government he succeeded in getting a 
motion passed praying that home rule 
might be granted to Ireland. For this 
he has been criticized, largely because 
the petition was addressed to the king 
direct and not through the government. 
In 1903 he became a K.C. and, arising 
out of his difficulties over the Australian 
constitution, wrote a study of American 
constitutional difficulties, The Rigid Con- 
stitution, In 1906 he was appointed a 
judge of the high court, and in the fol- 
lowing year became president of the 
arbitration court. In the high court he 
showed himself to be an able judge, but 
inclined to find himself dissenting alone, 
or witli (Sir) Isaac Isaacs. In the arbitra- 
tion court a famous early problem was 
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the Harvester case, which led to his 
bringing forward the principle of the 
basic wage. He worked unceasingly and 
dealt with a very large number of cases. 
When the war came for once Higgins 
was with the majority, he held that in 
the special circumstances the Empire 
could not have kept out of the war. 
In 1916 his son and only child Mervyn 
Bournes Higgins %vas killed in action, a 
great grief, which, as he said, condemned 
him to ‘'hard labour for the rest of his 
life”. The passing of the amending 
arbitration act and the industrial peace 
act in 19^0, in his opinion had fatally 
injured the usefulness of his court, and 
led to his resignation as president. In 
1922 he published A New Province for 
Law and Order, being a review of the 
14 years of the court during which he 
had been president. He continued his 
work as a justice of the high court. 
His study of the Australian constitution 
largely based on that of the United 
States of America, revived his interest in 
America which he had visited in 1914, and 
he revisited it in 1924 and renewed his 
acquaintance with Mr Justice Holmes and 
other great jurists. Se also revisited Ire- 
land and delighted in meeting George 
Russell (“A.E.”). Back in Melbourne and 
relieved of his arbitration court work he 
was able to spare time for reading, and 
to take an interest in the new Australian 
writers. Although apparently in good 
health he died suddenly on 13 January 
1929. His wife survived him. 

Higgins was a tall, rather slight man 
quiet and reserved in manner. He was 
interested in young people and in those 
who appeared to have the scales weighted 
against them. It would give a wrong 
impression 10 say that he had a brilliant 
mind; it would be nearer the truth to 
say that he had an honest and power- 
ful mind always seeking the whole 
truth. His powers of work were enor- 
mous and this alone enabled him to get 
through the work o£ the arbitration 
court. A man of great integrity, he found 
it difi&cult to compromise or be a party 


man; one writer after his death -went so» 
far as to say that in “the game of 
politics he expected each party to keep 
in step with him”. His opposition to 
the original federation bill, however,, 
served the good purpose of having some 
of its defects removed, and when it be- 
came law he realized that the only thing 
to do was to be loyal to it. He remains, 
one of those austere figures who, with- 
out attracting great popular affection or 
a following, do much work for their 
country of very great value. 

Nettie Palmer, Henry Bournes Higgins'. The 
Argus and The Age, 14 January 1929; private 
information and personal knowledge. 

HIGGINS, Sir John Michael (1862- 
1937), business man and metallurgist,, 
son of E. S. Higgins, was born at Castle- 
maine, Victoria, on 9 December 1862. 
He was educated at a school at Bendigo, 
and afterwards studied metallurgy and 
chemistry at the Bendigo school of 
mines. He was indentured to Mr Gar- 
side, a chemist at Bendigo, and after- 
wards had a pharmacy business of his. 
own, which he sold to become an 
analyst in a New South Wales mine. He 
later became metallurgical chemist to the 
Australian Smelting Company at Dry 
Creek, South Australia, and when these 
works closed down, practised as a con- 
sulting metallurgist. He also acquired 
interests in the wool industry and had 
land in Queensland and New South 
Wales. This led to his making a study 
of wool and he became an expert in its. 
technology. When the 1914-18 war be- 
gan Higgins placed his knowledge at 
the disposal of the government, and was. 
appointed honorary metallurgical ad- 
viser. He represented the government on 
the Zinc Producers* Association and on 
the Copper Producers’ Association, and 
also founded the Australian Metal Ex- 
change. After the Imperial government 
bought the Australian wool clip in 1916^ 
Higgins became chairman and govern-, 
ing director of the central wool coi^- 
mittee, and after’ the war he was chair^ 
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man of directors of the British Aus- 
tralian Wool Realization Association, 
afterwards known as Bawra, and was 
most successful in the management of 
the sale of the wool carried over at the 
end of the war. Higgins would not 
accept any salary or fee for his work as 
adviser to the government, but had a 
large salary as chairman of Bawra, half 
of which was distributed every year to 
-charitable and educational institutions. 
He held this position until 1926, when 
the association went into liquidation and 
he became trusted for a further six years. 
He died at Melbourne on 6 October 
1937. He married in 1889 Frances Anna, 
daughter of R. L. Macgrath, who died 
in 1935. He had no children. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1918 and G.C.M.G. 
in 1934. 

Higgins was a quiet, unassuming man 
who did most valuable work for the 
government and the pastoral commun- 
ity during and after the war. He was 
kind and charitable, and made many 
typically unostentatious gifts. With his 
wife he on various occasions gave sums 
amounting to about £10,000 to the 
university of Melbourne, and a further 
considerable sum will eventually go to 
it under his will. Hospitals and other 
institutions will also benefit. 

The Argus f Melbourne, 7 October and 14 Be- 
•cember 1937; The Age, Melbourne, 7 October 
1937; Burk€*s Peerage, etc., 1937; The Melbourne 
XJniversity Calendar, 1942. 

HIGINBOTHAM, George (1826-1892), 
chief justice of Victoria, was born in 
Dublin on 19 April i8g6. His father, 
Henry Higinbotham, was a merchant at 
Dublin who married Sarah, daughter 
of Joseph Wilson, a man of Scotch an- 
cestry who had gone to America and be- 
came an American citizen after the War 
of Independence. He returned to Dub- 
lin as American consul, George Higin- 
botham was the youngest of eight child- 
ren and was educated at the Royal 
School, Dungannon. Having gained a 
Queen’s scholarship of £50 a year he 


entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1844. 
He qualified for the degree of B.A, in 

1847, after a good but not unusually dis- 
tinguished course, and proceeded to 
London where soon afterwards he be- 
came a parliamentary reporter on the 
Morning Chronicle* He entered himself 
as a student at Lincoln’s Inn on 20 April 

1848, and on 6 June 1853 was called to 
the bar. On 1 December he left Liver- 
pool for Australia on the Briseis and 
arrived at Melbourne on lo March 1854. 

Though the gold-fever was at its 
height Higinbotham did not go to the 
diggings, but began practising as a bar- 
rister and contributing to the press. On 
30 September 1854 he was married to 
Margaret Foreman, and in August 1856 
was appointed editor of the Argus 
in succession to Edward Wilson (q.v.) 
who wished to retire. Higinbotham held 
the position for nearly three years, when 
he resigned, finding that he could not 
reconcile his own opinions with the 
more conservative views of the pro- 
prietors. He had many qualifications for 
this work, but as one of his staff sug- 
gested he was too much of a solitary 
thinker and too liffle a man of affairs 
to be an ideal editor. He took up his 
practice as a barrister again, found his 
reputation growing, and in Ma)^ 1861 
was asked to stand for the Brighton 
scat in the legislative assembly. His pol- 
icy included universal suffrage, assisted 
immigration, so long as it did not have 
the effect of lowering the wages of the 
working classes, and the continuance of 
the grant in aid of religion. He was 
elected without opposition, but a few 
weeks later parliament was dissolved 
and at the new election he refused to 
pledge himself to vote either for or 
against the government. Both govern- 
ment and opposition candidates stood 
and Higinbotham was placed second in 
the triangular contest. In the following 
March thei-e was a by-election and he 
gained the seat again as an independ- 
ent candidate. In the house, though 
more often supporting the government 
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than not, he still kept an independent this position, and his general attitude to 
'course and his evident honesty was the colonial office on this and similar 
earning the respect of both parties. In questions was the real difficulty in later 
June 1863 the O’Shanassy (q.v.) govern- years when the question of appointing 
ment was defeated, and the James Me- him lieutenant-governor came up. It was 
Culloch (q.v.) ministry was formed with not a question of his loyalty to the crown, 
'Higinbotham as its attorney-general, his real contention was that the sec- 
This government was the most able retary of state for the colonies should 
Victoria had had and lasted five years, not be allowed to concern himself with 
Higinbotham became a power in the the internal affairs of any self-govern- 
cabinet, his ability could not be ques- ing colony. 

tioned, and his oratory increasing both In September 1866 a royal commission 
in persuasiveness and fire had much on education was appointed of which 
effect in the house. In January 1865 the Higinbotham was madi chairman. The 
visit of the confederate cruiser the Shen- work of the commission was done with 
andoah placed the government in a diffi- great thoroughness and economy, and 
cult position, and it has sometimes been their recommendations were unanimous, 
assumed that the advice of Higinbotham Unfortunately one religious body had 
as attorney-general must have been refused to be represented on the corn- 
faulty in view of the subsequent arbitra- missiolti, and the feeling that arose csiused 
tion proceedings going in favour of the the work that had been done to be 
United States. The voting, however, of nullified for the time being. In July 
the arbitrators was three to two, and j868 McCulloch became premier again, 
one of the three appears to have given but Higinbotham would accept only a 
his decision with some hesitation. About subordinate position in the cabinet. He 
this time began the long struggle be- became vice-president of the board of 
tween the legislative assembly and the land and works without salary. In Feb- 
legislative council concerning the pow- ruary 1869 he resigned that position 
ers of the upper efiamber over money and never held office again. Later on in 
bills, which did not terminate until the year, 'in response to a request that 
April 1866 when a conference of repre- representatives of the colony should be 
sentatives of the two houses was held, sent to a conference on colonial affairs 
Sir Charles Darling the governor had, in London, Higinbotham moved and 
however, in a dispatch forwarded in the succeeded in carrying five resolutions 
previous December, used a phrase which declining to send representatives, and 
suggested that he was allying himself repeating his views that the internal 
with one of the parties to the dispute affairs of a colony are its own concern 
and was recalled. Higinbotham in his and that the colonial office should only 
•speech made in May i866 on Darling's look after matters that effect the whole 
treatment declared that the real reason empire. A year later at the election held 
of his recall was that he had ''assented in March 1871 Higinbotham was de- 
to acts of his ministers which Mr Card- feated by 14 votes. It was a contest be- 
well (secretary of state for the colonies) tween a realist and an idealist. His 
declares to be illegal". In another part opponent, Thomas Bent (q.v.), was a 
of his speech he totally denied the right man who understood the art^ of looking 
of the secretary of state to pronounce, after his own constituency. Higinbotham 
in terms of authority, by virtue of his cared nothing for its special needs and 
office, on the legality or illegality of the thought only of the good of the whole 
advice which the advisers of a respon- colony. He welcomed. ^ rele^e from 
«ible government tender to the gover- , f^e bickerings pf .politics and; for tWo 
nor. Higinbotham never abandoned yeairS' bhilt iip , his ‘position a biarrwter. 
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In May 1873 invited to contest 

the East Bourke Boroughs seat and won 
by a good majority, and at the general 
election in April 1874 won the seat again. 
But early in 1876, disgusted with the 
waste of time caused by stone-^valling, 
he resigned his seat. He was feeling too 
that party-government was a failure and 
he could not join in the constant 

struggle for office. He was now a 
leader of the bar on the common 

law side. In 1880 he was made a 

supreme court judge, in 1886 became 
chief justice ana shortly afterwards he 
declined a knighthood. He accepted the 
post of president of the executive com- 
mission of the centennial international 
exhibition at Melbourne in 1888, but 
resigned after doing much preliminary 
work. His position in the community 
was a hfgh one, and no man was held 
in more respect. In 1890, however, at 
the time of the great maritime strike, 
Higinbotham caused a sensation by 
sending £50 to the strike leaders with a 
promise of a further £10 a week while, 
as he phrased it, “the United Trades are 
awaiting compliance with their reason- 
able request for a conference with the 
employers”. In the same year he com- 
pleted the consolidation of the statute 
law of Victoria. He had begun the task 
in i888, and in December i 8 go was 
accorded the thanks of both houses of 
parliament. Beyond asking that he 
might be given a copy of the completed 
volumes he would accept no payment or 
reward. But he felt the strain of the 
extra work very much. During the last 
two years of his life he tried to consei-ve 
his strength but was obviously becoming 
very fragile. He died on 31 December 
1892 and was survived by his wife, two 
sons and three daughters. He had a dis- 
like of anything like pomp and cere- 
mony and directed that his funeral 
should be private. He was buried at 
Brighton near Melbourne. His known 
modesty and objection to anything like 
ostentation was probably the reason 
why no public memorial to his memory 


was erected after his death. Some 40 
years later Donald Mackinnon, who as 
a young barrister had been associated 
with Higinbotham in the consolidation 
of the statutes, left a bequest to pro- 
vide funds for a memorial. A statue by 
Paul Montford (q.v.), erected close to 
the treasury building, Melbourne, was 
unveiled on 12 November 1937. 

Higinbotham was below medium 
height but erect and strongly built. He 
had great sweetness of expression and 
perfect courtesy. As a politician he 
could not compromise, to him the course 
proposed was either right or wrong, and 
this rigidity made him difficult to work 
with. He would like to have had a par- 
liament elected from the colony as one 
constituency with every member paid 
the same whether a member of the 
cabinet or not. In this way he hoped to* 
prevent scrambling for office or work- 
ing for money to be spent for the bene- 
fit of the member's district. His fight for 
self-government by the colonies was- 
necessary because the colonial office 
took a long while to realize that it was- 
no longer dealing with crown colonies. 
Even in Higinbotham’s lifetime modi- 
fications were made innhe instructions- 
sent to the governors. But to Higin- 
botham's mind these modifications were 
not sufficient. When the possibility of 
his becoming acting-governor had to be- 
considered he was asked what position 
he would take regarding tlie colonial 
office. He replied that he would com- 
municate with the secretary of state 
upon subjects of Imperial interest, but 
he would not for instance rej)ort a 
cliange of ministry or a dissolution of 
parliament. It was seen that these views, 
might lead to difficulties and he was. 
never appointed. 

Higinbotham had a great reputation 
as an orator. He had an excellent, clear 
voice and a somewhat slow delivery, 
which enabled him not only to finish his- 
sentences perfectly, but to make full 
use of the dramatic pause. Yet though 
unhurried he spoke with such eamestr 
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ness, with such telling phrases, such 
persuasiveness and restrained fire, that 
he could carry all before him. He was a 
good judge, dignified and painstaking. 
His conscientiousness sometimes slowed 
up the court, but if he had been aware 
'of this it would have troubled him little, 
the important thing was that justice 
should be done. It has been suggested 
that he may not have been ‘*a great tech- 
nical lawyer. He could not lose sight of 
the object in the instrument”. He had, 
however, a profound knowledge of case 
law, and, having twice consolidated the 
Victorian statutes, could have had no 
lack of knowledge of them too. He be- 
came a peoples’ leader. Long before his 
attitude to the maritime strike was 
known this was recognized. Once an 
opponent at a large meeting in an in- 
dustrial suburb was getting along suc- 
cessfully when he mentioned Higin- 
botham’s name, and the cheering was 
continued so long that the orator found 
it diflSicult to get a start again. His con- 
sideration for everyone with whom he 
came in contact, whether he were a 
brother judge or the youngest messenger, 
became known. His'^ quiet and usually 
anonymous charity, his devotion to 
duty, his complete honesty, could not 
remain hidden. His nobility of char- 
acter has become a legend. 

E. E, Morris, Memoir of George Higinbolham; 
H. G. Turner, History of the CoUmy of Fir- 
toria, vol. II; The Age, IVTelbournc, 2 Jauiiarv 
1893; The Argus, Melboiune, a Jumiary 1893 
and 13 November 1937. 

HILDER, Jesse Jewhurst (1881-1916), 
artist, the eighth child of Henry Hilder, 
an engineer who had come from Sussex 
to Australia, was born at Toowoomba, 
Queensland, on July i88i. The fam- 
ily removed to Brisbane and Hilder 
was educated at the state school, Forti- 
tude Valley. Winning a sdiolarship 
when 13 years of age, he spent, three 
years at Ae Brisbane boys’ grammar 
school and passed the junior public ex- 
amination in 1897. Early in 1898 he be- 


came a member of the staff of the Bank 
of New South Wales, Brisbane. In 1901 
he was transferred to Goulburn, and in 
1902 to Bega, on the south coast of New 
South Wales, where he joined some 
friends in week-end sketching. Later on 
he was to receive £1 for one of these 
sketches, his first sale. Unfortunately, 
about this time he began to develop pul- 
monary trouble. He was transferred to 
a Sydney suburb, but the sea air did not 
suit him, and during the next five years 
he had to obtain leave of absence from 
the bank several times. In 1906 he asked 
Julian Ashton for advice about his 
work and received much encouragement. 
He joined his classes and had practice 
in drawing which he realized was his 
weak point. Towards the end of the 
year h!l had to go into a sanatorium in 
Queensland for four months, but came 
back little improved in health. At his 
own request he was transferred to a 
branch west of the mountains in April 
1907. In August he sent 21 water-col- 
ours to an exhibition of the Society of 
Artists. They were priced very low, from 
three to five guineas, and 19 were sold. 
These works created a sensation among 
the artists and critics. Hilder’s health 
continued to be very bad and he kept 
moving about seeking vainly for im- 
provement. He was able to do some 
painting, and at the spring exhibition 
of the Society of Artists his 14 water- 
colours were all sold. 

About the beginning of 1909 Hilder 
was married to Phyllis Meadmore, a 
probationer nurse. He had told her 
frankly about the state of his health but 
it was decided to take the risk. In April 
1909 the Bank of New South Wales 
accepted his resignation, and paid him 
nine months’ leaving salary. He was 
grateful to his employers for the con- 
sideration he had received during his 
many years of ill-health. A cottage was 
taken at Epping in the hills a few miles 
from Sydney, and during the next two 
years Hilder and his. wife went throiigh 
many anxieties. ,His sales Were i uxicer- 
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tain and his prices were low. From the 
middle o£ 1911 he began to get better 
prices and his sales were more regular; 
he had no serious financial troubles for 
the remainder of his life, although to- 
wards the end he was feverishly trying 
to make some provision for his family. 
In April 1914 he visited Melbourne and 
held an exhibition of his work which 
was very successful. But the strain of the 
visit was too great, and he had to go 
into hospital for a fortnight. Returning 
to New South Wales, he was now living 
near Hornsby, '‘he gradually became 
weaker though he continued to paint 
for the remaining two years of his life. 
He died on 10 April 1916, and was sur- 
vived by his wife, who had done so much 
for him, and two children. 

Hilder was simple and mode^, shy, 
sensitive ‘and reserved. His highly strung 
nature, constantly fretted by illness, 
sometimes led to estrangement from his 
best friends. He was fortunate in his 
wife, in the admiration of his fellow 
artists, and in finding early buyers of 
his paintings. He was very critical of 
his own work and tore up much of it; 
sometimes the final result was the third 
or fourth effort to capture the subject. 
He was not afraid of empty spaces and 
everything in the drawing was beauti- 
fully placed. His colour was always ex- 
cellent, though some of his later work 
is painted almost in monochrome 
washed in on very rough paper. The 
treatment generally is broad, yet full of 
refinement and - poetical feeling. The 
best collection of his work will be 
found at the national gallery at Sydney. 
He is also represented at the Melbourne, 
Adelaide and other galleries. The F.wing 
collection at tlie university of Mel- 
bourne has a good example, “The Island 
Trader”. 

The Art of J. J. Milder , edited by Sydney Ure 
Smith and Bertram Stevens; J. J. Milder Water- 
Colourist, 1916. 

HINDMARSH, Sir John (c. 1782-1860), 
first governor of South Australia, was 


probably born about the year 1782. Later 
dates are sometimes given, but as he 
entered the navy in 1793, and at the 
battle of the Nile in 1798, being the 
only surviving ojfficer on the quarter- 
deck of the Bellerophon, gave orders 
which saved the ship from destruction, 
it seems scarcely likely that he would 
have been sufficiently experienced to 
know what to do before he was 16. He 
was promoted lieutenant in 1803, and 
had a distinguished career until the 
end of the Napoleonic wars in 1815. A 
period of inaction followed, but in 1830 
he was in command of the Scylla and 
was made a captain in 1831. In 1836 he 
was made a knight of the Royal Hano- 
verian Guelphic Order and went to 
South Australia as its first governor, 
arriving on 28 December, Hindmarsh, 
though a brave man with an excellent 
record, had no special qualifications for 
his post. He had come in conflict with 
the South Australian colonization com- 
missioners before leaving London, and 
a very short while after his arrival was 
at odds with the surveyor-general Colonel 
William Light (q.v,;i on the question of 
the capital site. Hindmarsh wanted it 
near the mouth of the ''Murray, instead 
of at the present site which had been 
selected by Light. The situation was 
complicated by the fact that there was 
some question as to the respective pow- 
ers of the governor and the resident 
commissioner, J. Hurtle Fisher (q.v.), and 
the two came into open conflict. Feeling 
ran high and when Hindmarsh went so 
far as to suspend Robert Gouger (q.v.) 
and other public officers, . the commis- 
sioners brought the matter before the 
secretary of state for the colonies. As a 
result Hindmarsh was recalled and left 
the colony on 14 July 1838. In September 
1840 he was appointed lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Heligoland, and held this posi- 
tion for about i6 years. He was knighted 
by Queen Victoria on 7 August 1851 (The 
Times, 20 August 1851), and attained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1856. He died 
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on 31 July i860 and was survived by a 
son and two daughters. 

Hindmarsh was governor of South 
Australia for little more than a year, an 
unfortunate episode in an otherwise 
distinguished career. His position was 
'anomalous from the start, and, though 
he was sometimes wanting in both tact 
and wisdom, his dfficulties were great. 
For an interesting summary see A. Gren- 
fell Price*s Founders and Pioneers af 
South Australia, p. 92. 

The Annual Register, i860; W. R. O’Byrne, A 
Naval Biographical Dictionary; A. Grenfell 
Price, The Foundation and Settlement of South 
Australia and Founders and Pioneers of South 
Australia; E. Hodder, The Founding of South 
Australia; J. H. Heaton, Australian Dictionary 
of Dates, 

HINKLER, Herbert John Louis (1892- 
1933), aviator, generally known as Bert 
Hinkler, was born at Bundaberg, 
Queensland, on 8 December 1892. 
While still in his teens he spent his 
pocket money on constructing gliders in 
which he made successful flights. He be- 
came mechanic to H. Stone who gave 
some exhibition flints at Sydney, and 
then worked his passage to Europe to 
extend his knowledge of flying. When 
war broke out in 1914 Hinkler joined 
the Royal Flying Corps, for a time was 
on the Italian front, and was awarded 
the D.S.M. for flights into Germany. 
When the Australian government of- 
fered £10,000 as a prize for the first 
flight to Australia, Hinkler entered, but 
his machine crashed in Europe during a 
storm. He went to Australia in 1920 and 
demonstrated the Avro Baby machine, 
and in March 1921 made a non-stop 
flight of about 700 miles from Sydney 
to Bundaberg. Returning to England 
he was employed for some years by A. 
V. Rae Limited, as a test pilot. In Febru- 
ary 1928 he made his record-breaking 
flight to Australia redudng the time 
from 28 days to just under days. It 
was the first solo flighty and his machine 
was the tiny Avro-Avian widi a wing 


spread of 26 ft. 9 in. and a length of 
23 feet. After visiting the principal cities 
of Australia and returning to England, 
he was awarded the Air Cross for the 
finest aerial exploit of the year. He joined 
the Bristol Aircraft Company as a test 
pilot, and also did some designing. In 
1931 he did his most remarkable feat. 
He first flew from New York to Jamaica 
1500 miles non-stop, then to Brazil, and 
then across the South Atlantic to Africa. 
This part of the journey was done in ex- 
tremely bad weather, but despite a tear- 
ing gale and practically no visibility 
for part of the way because of low and 
heavy clouds, he drifted a compara- 
tively small distance off his course. From 
West Africa he flew to London. For this 
he was awarded the Seagrave memorial 
troph^, the Johnston memorial prize, 
and the Britannia trophy for 'the most 
meritorious flying performance of the 
year. On 7 January 1933 Hinkler left 
Feltham aerodrome, England, in an at- 
tempt to break the flying record to 
Australia of 8 days 10 hours. Nothing 
more was heai'd of him until his body 
was discovered in the Tuscan Mountains 
in Italy. His plane had crashed into the 
mountains, probably on 8 January 1933. 
He was temporarily buried, with full 
military honours, in the protestant 
cemetery at Florence. The body vras 
afterwards brought to Brisbane. A monu- 
ment in his memory was erected at 
Passo Della Vacche in the Pratomagno 
Alps by the Aretino Aero Club. He was 
married and his wife survived him. 

Hinkler was more than a great air- 
man, he was a fine mechanic widi a 
fertile brain continually throwing up 
ideas which were often given to his 
employers, and his engines frequently 
had gadgets of his own invention. He 
had little business sense and never made 
any real attempt to exploit his capa- 
bilities. He was thoroughly courageous 
witliout being reckless, and was success- 
ful in his most am^ing feats because 
he wa5 practicaUy; as a pilot. 
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and knew exactly what he and his 
machines could do. 

The Times, 29 April, 12 and 27 September 
1933; The Argus, 23 February 1928, 1 May 
* 933 - 

HIRSCH, Max (c. 1852-1909), economist, 
^as bora at Cologne, Prussia, on 21 
September 1852. (Argus, Melbourne, 
5 March 1909. The biography prefixed 
to his memorial volume The Problem 
of Wealth, however, states that he was 
born in September 1853.) His father was 
a writer on economic subjects, and a 
member of the Reichstag who came in 
-conflict with the German authorities on 
account of his demoaatic principles. 
The boy was educated at a high school 
and also did some work at the university 
of Berlin, but at 19 years of ageHbegan 
a career ‘as a commercial traveller. Be- 
fore he was 20 he was sent to Persia to 
buy carpets and obtained many fine 
•old specimens. These were brought to 
London by way of Russia. Hirsch spent 
some time in Italy studying art, and 
taking up his travelling again became 
a representative of British linen manu- 
facturers. He visited Australia in 1879, 
.and in the following year returned to 
Germany. He next went to Ceylon and 
-engaged in coffee planting and was also 
for some time a member of the civil 
.service. While in Ceylon he found that 
the rice tax was driving native culti- 
vators off the land. His sympathies were 
aroused and he wrote several pamphlets 
on the question, which led to the re- 
moval of the tax. 

In 1890 Hirsch settled at Melbourne, 
and two years later gave up business 
and devoted himself to the fight for 
free-trade and land-values taxation. In 
1895 he published The Fiscal Super- 
stition, and in the following year Econ- 
•cmic Principles, A Manual of Political 
Economy, In igoi was published Social 
Conditions, Materials for Comparisons 
between A'ew South Wales and Victoria, 
C^reat Britain, The United States and 
Poreign Countries, His most important 


work Democracy versus Socialism was 
published at London in the same year.' 

Hirsch made more than one attempt 
to enter political life without success, 
but in 1902 was elected to the legislative 
assembly for Mandurang. He resigned 
this seat in November 1903 to contest^ 
the Wimmera constituency in the federal 
house of representatives as the fiscal 
question was now purely a federal mat- 
ter. He was defeated by 160 votes. He 
had become the recognized leader of 
the single tax movement, and his ability 
in both handling this question in public 
debates and in his writings brought him 
many followers. In his fight for free trade, 
then a live question in Australia, he 
met with much hostility from vested 
interests, and his opponents did not for- 
get to remind the public that he was 
German and a Jew. It was even suggested 
that he was opposed to reasonable wages 
being paid to the workers. This was 
quite contrary to the facts, as Hirsch 
was essentially democratic in his out- 
look, and held strongly that the higher 
the wages paid the better for trade. In 
1906 he again failed to win the election 
for Wimmera. In 6ctober 1908 he left 
Melbourne on a business mission to 
Siberia. His health had not been good 
and it was hoped that the sea voyage 
would benefit him. He died at Vladivos- 
tock after a short illness on 4 March 
1909. He never married. In 1910 his 
admirers published his Land Values 
Taxation in Practice, and in 1911 his 
The Problem of Wealth and Other Es- 
says was published as a memorial volume. 

The friends of Hirsch considered that 
had he given himself entirely to busi- 
ness he would have become a rich man. 
He was, however, devoted to his ideals, 
and preferred to work for causes which 
could bring him little personal reward 
but whicli would be for the good of the 
people. He was a clear and vigorous 
writer and speaker, keenly logical, care- 
ful of his facts, and always prepared 
to meet the difficulties of his case. He 
was no revolutionist, and stated on one 
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occasion that if he were appointed dic- 
tator he would bring in the single tax 
system gradually, so that people who had 
acquired property under the present 
system should not be unfairly treated. 
His most important book Democracy 
versus Socialism went into a second 
edition in England in 1924. The vitality 
of this work is shown by the fact that 
when the third American edition ap- 
peared in 1940 a well-known writer stated 
in the Atlantic Monthly:-- “Of the in- 
numerable books on economics . . . pub- 
lished in the last seven years the one 
which is most important at just this 
moment ... is a reprint of Democracy 
versus Socialism by Max Hirsch . . . 
it presents the complete case against 
every known form and shade of state 
collectivism, from Marxism ... to the 
New Deal.” 

The Argus, Melbourne, 5 March 1909; Memoir 
prefixed to The Problem of Wealth and Other 
Essays; A. J. Nock, The Atlantic Monthly^ June 
1940. 

HOBBS, Sir Joseph John Talbot 
(1864-1938), general, #vas born at Chel- 
sea, London, on 24 August 1864, the 
son of Joseph and Frances Hobbs. Edu- 
cated at St Mary*s church school, Merton, 
Surrey, he joined the volunteer artillery 
in 1883. He came to Australia in 1887 
and practised his profession as an archi- 
tect at Perth. Joining the volunteer artil- 
lery as a gunner he rose to the com- 
mand of the battery in 1897, in 1906 was 
a lieutenant-colonel commanding a West 
Australian mixed brigade, and in 1913 
was colonel commanding the 22nd in- 
fantry brigade. On four occasions he 
went to England and did intensive 
courses in artillery training with the 
British army. He was thus thoroughly 
equipped when war broke out, and on 
8 August 1914 was selected by General 
Bridges (q..v.) to command the 1st Aus- 
tralian divisional artillery. After train- 
ing in Egypt he was at the landing at 
Gallipoli on 25 April 1915, and was 
soon ashore searching for positions for, 



his guns. He was in command of the 
artillery until 11 November 1915 when 
he was struck down with dysentery and 
invalided to Cairo. He was then pro- 
moted brigadier-general and made a 
C.B. In March 1916 he went with the 
first Australian division to France, and 
was in command of the Australian artil- 
lery when Pozi^res was captured. In 
December 1916 he was given command 
of the 5th division and was made a 
major-general. This division was in the 
thick of the fighting iu the spring of 
1917, and in September did magnificent 
work at Polygon Wood. It was a great 
piece of staff work in which every officer 
and man fitted into his allotted place, 
did his work with distinction, and to- 
gether achieved a great victory. Hobbs 
was created a K.C.B. on i January 1918. 
At the end of April his division fought 
a great fight at the second battle for 
Villers-Bretonneux, which probably 
contributed to the abandonment of the 
German operations towards Amiens. 
Towards the end of May General Mon- 
ash (q*v.) was placed in command of 
the Australian Army Corps, and Hobbs 
became the senior divisional com- 
mander in the corps. His division was 
then given a well-earned rest but took 
a worthy share in the great counter at- 
tack which began on 8 August. It did 
not take a leading part in the capture 
of Mont St Quentin, one of the greatest 
and most important feats of the war, but 
Monash, in his The Australian Victories 
in France, stated that he was “concerned 
. . - that the fine performance of the 
Fifth Division should not be under- 
rated. The circumstances under which 
general Hobbs was called upon to in- 
tervene in the battle, at very short 
notice, imposed upon him, personally, 
difficulties of no mean order”. One of 
his tasks it may be mentioned was the 
crossing of the Somme in the face of 
sfxong opposition, and when Hobbs 
sent a message to the. ^nen of his war- 
worn division on its ^beginning a rest 
p^rjid^ . bn ; 8 . Sepl:eml!)i5r> he was able to 
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say that they had “earned imperishable 
fame for their gallantry and valour". It 
was but a short rest, for they were 
in the line again later on in the same 
month, and Hobbs was making careful 
plans for the attack on the Hindenburg 
line which was successfully breached by 
the 3rd and 5th divisions on 30 Sep- 
tember and 1 October. The Australians 
had done the work allotted to them and 
were not called upon to fight again. Mon- 
ash was put in charge of the repatriation 
and demobilization of the Australian 
troops, and Hobbs succeeded him in the 
command of the Army Corps until this 
was completed in May 1919. 

Hobbs returned to Perth and re- 
sumed his work as an architect. With 
his partners he was responsible f^jr many 
important buildings in Perth including 
the state war memorial, St George's 
College, Crawley, the Temperance and 
General and Royal Insurance build- 
ings. He was also architect for the 
Church of England diocese of Perth. 
He interested himself very much in 
the claims of returned soldiers, in 
the university, the Church of Eng- 
land, and in many sporting and social 
organizations. He was also responsible 
for the erection of battle memorials to 
four Australian divisions. He died at 
sea on SI April 1938 while on his way 
to Europe to attend the unveiling of the 
Australian war memorial at Villers- 
Bretonneux. He married in 1890 Edith 
Ann Hurst, who survived him with two 
sons and three daughters. He was 
created K.C.M.G. in January 1919. He 
was mentioned in dispatches six times 
and received many war honours. After 
the war he was promoted lieutenant- 
general. 

Hobbs was a short and slight man, 
whose ordinary life was that of a success- 
ful citizen who had a full realization of 
his responsibilities to the society of 
which he was a member. He was cap- 
able and self-sacrificing and measured 
his life by high standards. From his 
youth he seems to have realized that 


some day his country might need him 
as a soldier, and he set to work to 
qualify himself for the highest posi- 
tions. This knowledge was invaluable in 
France, and when he became a divisional 
commander his kindliness, tact and firm- 
ness gained the affection and respect of 
his men, while his carefulness of pre- 
paration and knowledge made him an 
excellent divisional commander. Mon- 
ash said of him that he “succeeded fully 
as the Commander of a Division by his 
sound common sense and his sane atti- 
tude towards every problem that con- 
fronted him”. To this may be added 
the eulogy of general Sir Brudenell 
White (q.v.) “he was not only a great 
soldier, he was also a great citizen, and 
a great Christian gentleman . . . who 
knew none other than the straight 
path”. 

The West Amtralian, 22 and 23 April 1938; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 22 April 1938,' C. E. 
W. Bean, The Official History of Australia in the 
War of xgz4-igi8t vols I, III, IV and V; A. B. 
Ellis, The Story of the Fifth Australian Vivisioni 
Sir John Monash, The Australian Victories in 
France, ipi8; Sir Brudenell White, The Argus, 
Melbourne, 14 May 4,938. 

HOBSON, WiLUAM '(1793-1842), first 
governor of New Zealand, son of Samuel 
Hobson, a barrister, was bom at Water- 
ford, Ireland, on 26 September 1793. 
He joined the navy on 25 August 1803 
as a second-class volunteer. It was a 
rough life to enter on for a boy still 
under 10 years of age, but somehow 
Hobson obtained an education. He be- 
came a midshipman in 1806 and some 
seven years later was a first lieutenant. 
He was promoted commander in May 
1824. 1834 he was appointed captain 

of the Rattlesnake and early in 1835 
sailed to India. In 1836 he was ordered 
to Australia and arrived at Hobart on 5 
August, and at Sydney 18 days later. On 
18 September the Rattlesnake left for 
Port Phillip conveying Captain Lonsdale 
(q.v.) and other officials to the new col- 
ony. During the next three months Hob- 
son and his officers thorot^hly surveyed 
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Port Phillip, the northern portion of 
"which, by direction of Governor Sir 
Richard Bourke (q.v.), was named after 
Hobson. He was offered the position of 
superintendent of the Bombay marine 
at a salary of £2000 a year, but he had 
taken a liking to Australia and was a 
candidate for the governorship of Port 
Phillip, although the salary was not 
expected to be more than £800 a year. 

On go February 1837 the Rattlesnake 
left Sydney for Port Phillip with Bourke 
and other officials on board and arrived 
on 4 March. Melbourne was surveyed 
and named a few days later. Shortly 
afterwards word was received from James 
Busby (q.v.} that war had broken out 
between tribes in New Zealand, and 
Hobson was sent on the Rattlesnake to 
afford any protection to the missionaries 
and others that might be necessary. He 
made various investigations and returned 
in July with the Rev. S. Marsden 10 years later was engaged in a military 
(q.v.) on board. The Rattlesnake then survey at Cape Colony. He then went to 
returned to the India station and to Eng- Australia, in September 1823 was ap- 
land. pointed an assistant surveyor at Sydney, 

In July 1839 Hobson was appointed and in 1824 was assisting Oxley in the 
lieutenant-governor ^^f New Zealand, survey of Moreton Bay. During the 
He went first to Sydney and in January following ig years he was engaged on 
1840 sailed from there to the Bay of surveys in many parts of New South 
Islands, where Busby was British resi- Wales, including the first detailed sur- 
dent, and arrived on gg January. Next vey of the site of Canberra. At the end 
day Hobson landed and read the pro- of February 1837 went to Port Phil- 
clamation announcing his appointment lip to take charge of the surveying work 
as lieutenant-governor. He had a diffi- which had been begun by Robert Rus- 
cult time in harmonizing the views of sell (q.v.). Hoddle’s first map of Mel- 
the missionaries, the traders, and the bourne, completed on 25 March 1837, 
Maoris, and in February he suffered a covered the area from Flinders-street to 
stroke of paralysis. He was ill for some Lonsdale-street, and from Spencer- 
time and was glad of the help of Busby street to Spring-street. The principal 
in drawing up the famous treaty of streets were made one and a half chains 
Waitangi in February 1840. In No- wide, and the smaller, then intended 
vember New Zealand became a separate merely to furnish back entrances, a half 
colony and Hobson was nominated as chain wide. Later Hoddle provided for 
governor. But there were still many wide exits from the city such as Wel- 
difficulties to cope with, such as the lington and Victoria parades, and the 
rights of the New Zealand Company, and continuation from Elizabeth-street to 
the respective merits of Wellington and Sydney a.nd Mount iUexander roads.. He 
Auckland as sites for the seat of goyem- also made pipvisioris for squares*, and 
ment., Hobson was not entirely ^rfun- reserve^ iu the .city itself and m,, i&e 
ate in the officials whprJN^d;. been, 


pointed to assist him, and the settlement 
of land claims added to his difficulties. 
Worn out with contentions of various 
kinds he had another stroke and died on 
10 September 1842, much mourned by 
the Maoris, who fully recognized his 
justice and humanity. He married in 
1827 Eliza, daughter of R. W. Elliott, 
who survived him with one son, who 
became a captain in the navy, and four 
daughters. 

Guy H. Scholefield, Captain William Hobson; 
Historical Records of Ausiralia, ser. I, vols 
XIX and XX; R. D. Boys, First Years at Port 
Phillip; Eric Ramsden, Bushy of Waitangu 

HODDLE, Robert (1794-1881), surveyor, 
son of a chief clerk of the discount 
office the Bank of England, was bom 
at Westminster, London, on go April 
1794. He was appointed a cadet in the 
Royal military surveyors in 18 ig, and 
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responsible for the narrow streets which 
later were formed in Fitzroy, Colling- 
wood and Richmond. These were made 
when comparatively large areas were 
subdivided by their o^vners. Hoddle 
acted as auctioneer at the first land sale 
at Melbourne in June 1837, 
fixed the site of Geelong in spite of 
opposition from the Sydney authorities 
who favoured Point Henry. In 1840 he 
was granted a gratuity of £500 as he was 
leaving the survey department on 
account of ill-l^alth. However, after a 
few months holiday he recovered his 
health, took up his duties again, and 
the gratuity was not paid to him. He 
later did valuable work in the country 
districts of Victoria, became surveyor- 
general in 1851, and retired in Jidy 1853 
witli a pension of £1000 a year. He had 
bought in 1837 the block of land in 
Elizabeth-street, Melbourne, on which 
the State Savings Bank now stands, for 
a comparatively small sum, and he be- 
came a wealthy man. After his retire- 
ment he took an interest in the Old 
Colonists’ Association and was elected a 
life governor in December 1873. Pie died 
at his residence at the west end of Bourke- 
street, the site of the present general 
post ofiice, on 24 October 1881. He was 
married twice and left a widow and 
children. Hoddle-street, East Melbourne, 
was named after him. He did excellent 
work in New South Wales, and Victoria 
owes much to his wisdom and foresight. 

The honour of having laid out the 
town of Melbourne has also been 
claimed by Robert Russell. In an inter- 
view reported in the Melbourne Argus 
for a6 April 1899 Russell, then a very 
old man, stated his case in a reasonable 
way. He undoubtedly made a plan of 
the settlement as it was before Hoddle 
arrived, for Hoddle in a report dated 
10 April 1837 said: “From Mr Russell 
I could only obtain a plan of the settle- 
ment executed by himself and Mr 
Darke, on which I drew a plan of the 
Town of Melbourne.” Hoddle had left 
the ship which brought him from Syd- 


ney on 4 March and immediately ac^ 
companied Governor Bourke on a tour 
round the settlement. The governor’s 
diary for that date states that he “rode 
over the ground adjacent to the huts 
with Surveyor Hoddle and traced the 
general outline of a township”. Hoddle’s 
field-book for the same date gives the 
bearing of Spencer-street as N.332 which 
was evidently fixed by the governor in 
consultation with Hoddle. It was no 
part of Russell’s instructions that he 
should lay out a township (see Victorian 
Historical Magazine, January 1919, pp. 
37-40), and he certainly, while at Port 
Phillip, gave no evidence of desiring to 
go beyond his instructions. 

The Age and The Argus, Melbourne, 25 Oc- 
tober 1881; Historical Records of Australia, ser. 
I, vols XII, XIV, XV, XXI; T. O'Callaghan, 
The Victorian Historical Magazine, January 
1919; Isaac Selby, ibid,, December 1928; H. S. 
McComb, ibid,, May 1937, and May 1938; F. 
Watson, A Brief History of Canberra*, Henry 
Selkirk, Journal and Proceedings Royal Aus^ 
tralian Historical Society, vol. XI, pp. 52-6; 
James Jervis, ibid,, vol, XXIII, pp. 42-36. 

HODGSON, Sir ^Arthur (1818-1902), 
Queensland pioneer and politician, son 
of the Rev. Edward Hbdgson, was born 
in England on 29 June 1818 and was 
educated at Eton and Cambridge. He 
entered the royal navy and for three 
years was on the China station. He then 
went to Australia, arrived at Sydney in 
1840, and soon afterwards became one 
of the early settlers in the Moreton Bay 
district, now Queensland. In 1856 he was 
appointed general superintendent of the 
Australian Agricultural Company. He 
represented Darling Downs in the New 
South Wales parliament, and after the 
foundation of Queensland, was elected 
to its legislative assembly. He was min- 
ister for public works in the Mackenzie 
(q.v.) ministry from September to No- 
vember 3868 and colonial secretary in the 
Lilley (q.v.) ministry from January to 
November 1869, He was acting-premier 
during the visit of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh. In 1874 Hodgson returned to 
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England, settled at Stratford-on-Avon, 
of which he became mayor, and took 
much interest in the Shakespearian 
memorials there, and also in the volun- 
teer movement. He represented Queens- 
land at various European exhibitions, 
knd did useful work in helping to de- 
velop the Queensland tirade in meat and 
other products. He died at Stratford on 
24 December 190s. He married in 1842 
Eliza, daughter of Sir James Dowling 
(q.v.), who died before him. He was 
created C.M.G. in 1878, and K.C.M.G. 
in 1886. 

The Times, 25 December 1902; Burke’s "Peerage, 
etc., 1902; P. Mennell, The Dictionary of Aus- 
tralasian Biography. 

HOFF, George Rayner, known as 
Rayner Hoff (1894-1937), sculptor, was 
born in the Isle of Man in 1894. His 
father, who was of Dutch descent, was a 
woodcarver and stonecarver, often em- 
ployed in restoring old houses in Eng- 
land. The boy began to learn carving 
at home, and then went to the Notting- 
ham art school, where he studied draw- 
ing, design, and modelling, from 1910 
to 1915. He then enlisted, and after a 
year in the trenches was employed until 
the end of the war on making maps 
based on aerial photographs. He then 
entered the Royal College of Art, 
studied under Derwent Wood for three 
years, and winning the Prix de Rome, 
went to Italy in 1922. There he did 
little work in sculpture beyond mak- 
ing sketch models, but drew much and 
mentally studied the many examples of 
classical and Renaissance art to be found 
in that country. In May 1923, on the 
recommendation of Sir George Framp- 
ton, R.A., and F. Derwent Wood, R.A., 
he became director of sculpture and 
drawing at the East Sydney technical 
school. 

Hoff*s coming to Sydney was a great 
gain to Australia. He speedily reorgan- 
ized the school and succeeded in win- 
ning the enthusiasm of the students. He 
became . a member of the Society of. 


Artists and sent work to their exhibi- 
tions. In 1924 he designed their medal, 
and in 1927 was responsible for sculp- 
ture for the national war memorial at 
Adelaide. In the same year he was 
awarded the Wynne prize at Sydney. 
His best known works are the figures on 
the exterior of the Anzac Memorial in 
Hyde Park, Sydney, the central group 
in the interior, and the bronze reliefs. 
An example of his sculpture associated 
with architecture is at Sydney univer- 
sity, where four medaljjion portraits of 
great scientists are on the facade of the 
physics building. 

Hoff also produced a variety of smaller 
work, built up a fine school of sculpture, 
and in 1934 was commissioned to de- 
sign Victorian centenary medal. His 
use of a ram's head as the desigri for one 
side of it was much criticized, and it is 
not one of his most successful efforts. 
At the time of his death on 19 November 
1937 engaged on the George V 

Memorial for Canberra. He had recently 
been commissioned to design part of the 
new coinage for the Commonwealth. He 
was survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 

Coming to Australia as a young man of 
28, Hoff soon adapted himself to Aus- 
tralian conditions, and his quiet, slightly 
whimsical personality made him gener- 
ally liked. He was a quick worker and 
an artist of great originality. That is not 
to say he had paid no heed to tradition, 
for his work, originally based on the 
Greeks, showed that he had studied much 
that was best in Italian work of the 
Renaissance, the Assyrian friezes, the 
attempt to retain only the essentials, 
characteristic of some of the moderns, 
and the simple sincerity of the Chinese. 
All this was, however, fused in his own 
personality, and his too early death was a 
great loss to the art of Australia. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 20 November 1937; 
The Herald, Melbourne, 20 November 1937; 
Art in Australia, Oetpber, 1932; The Earl 
Beauchamp and others. Sculpture of Raynor 
J.934I 
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HOLDER, Sir Frederick William 
(1850-1909), premier of South Australia 
and first federal speaker, the son of James 
Morecoit Holder and his wife, Martha 
Breakspear Roby, was born at Happy 
Valley, South Australia, on 12 May 1850. 
His father was a state school teacher who 
gave his son a good education. On leav- 
ing school he entered the education de- 
partment but soon became a journalist. 
He for a time edited the Burra Record 
and also wrote for the Adelaide Regis- 
ter. He took ajii interest in municipal 
affairs, was elected a member of the 
Burra Corporation, and for two years 
was mayor. In 1887 he was returned to 
parliament as a representative for Burra, 
and retained his seat at ensuing elections 
with large majorities until the goming 
of federation. From June i88g to Aug- 
ust 1890 he was treasurer in the J. A. 
Cockburn (q.v.) ministry, and on its de- 
feat was elected leader of the opposi- 
tion. He sat on many royal commissions 
during his parliamentary career in 
South Australia, and his reasonableness 
and sincerity made him a very valuable 
committee man. In June 1892 he carried 
a vote of want of confidence in the Play- 
ford (q.v.) ministry, and took office as 
premier and treasurer. He had only a 
small majority and it was a time of great 
financial difiiculty. He was defeated in 
October 1892. When the Kingston (q.v.) 
government was formed in June 1893, 
Holder was allotted the portfolio of com- 
missioner of public works, but in April 
1894, when Playford became agent- 
general for South Australia, Holder 
took his place in the government as 
treasurer and minister controlling the 
Northern Territory, and held these posi- 
tions until December 1899. Australia was 
going through a period of lean years 
and Holder proved himself to be a cap- 
able and careful treasurer. When the 
Kingston ministry was defeated the suc- 
ceeding Solomon ministry lasted only a 
week, and Holder was commissioned to 
form a government. He became prem- 
ier and treasurer on 8 December 1899 


and continued in power until he entered 
the federal house in May 1901. 

Holder had played no small part in 
the federal campaign in South Australiji.. 
He travelled the counti7, spoke at many 
meetings, and was elected a representa- 
tive of South Australia at the 1897 
vention. He was a member of the fin- 
ance committee, was responsible for 
the scheme by 'which the bookkeeping 
period was to be shortened to one year 
with a sliding scale of payments to 
the end of five years, when the federal 
surplus was to be distributed on a per 
capita basis. This was adopted at the 
Adelaide session but afterwai'ds was 
abandoned. He was elected a member of 
the federal house of representatives, and 
when parliament met he was the only 
nominee for the speaker’s position. He 
was twice re-elected to the position, and 
presided over many debates when feel- 
ing ran high and the greatest tact and 
firmness was required to keep the house 
in order. The fact of there being three 
parties in the house made it extremely 
difficult to U'ansact business and tempers 
were easily ruffleej. The climax came 
with the sitting that began on 20 July 
1909, when the speaker continually had 
to call members to order and it took all 
his powers to keep the house in control. 
On 22 July, after a sitting of 14 hours, 
Sir William Lyne (q.v.) made an intemper- 
ate speech which brought a storm of in- 
terruptions only stayed when the speaker 
Cc:!! insensible on the floor of the* house. 
He died a few liours later on 23 July 
1909. He married in 1878 Julia Maria 
Stephens who survived him with four 
sons and four daughters. He was created 
K.C.M.G. on 26 June 1902. He pub- 
lished in 1892 Our Pastoral Industry ^ a 
reprint of a series of articles which ap- 
peared originally in the South Australian 
Register. A few of his speeches were also 
published and he wi'ote a good deal for 
newspapers and reviews. 

Holder was a comparatively frail man 
who did an enormous amount of work. 
He was a lay preacher in the Methodist 
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Church, much valued in church coun- 
cils, a total abstainer who often lectured 
on total abstinence and other subjects, 
and he was also interested in philan- 
thropic work. In politics he showed great 
qualities of leadership, was a good 
treasurer and a good administrator, and 
his courtesy, fair mindedness, and great 
knowledge of parliamentary procedure 
eminently qualified him to be the first 
speaker of the Commonwealth parlia- 
ment. In the early troubled years* how- 
ever much the leaders of the different 
parties might distrust each other, all 
united in their tributes to the speaker at 
the end of each parliament, for all recog- 
nized that he not only knew the duties 
of his position but carried them out im- 
partially and inflexibly. 

The Register, Adelaide, 34 July 1909; The 
Argus, Melbourne, 24 July 1909; H. G. Turner, 
The First Decade of the Commonwealth; Quick 
and Garran, The Annotated Constitution of 
the Australian Commonwealth; P. -Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography. 

HOLMAN,- William Arthur (1871- 
X934), labour leaden premier of New 
South Wales, son or William Holman, 
an actor, was born at London on 4 Aug- 
ust 1871. His mother was also on the 
stage under the name of May Burney. 
There were bad times in the theatrical 
profession during the 1880s, and the 
Holmans were glad to obtain an engage- 
ment with Brough and Boucicault 
(q.v.) in Australia. They arrived in Mel- 
bourne in October x888 with their 
two sons, both of whom had been 
apprenticed to a cabinet maker in Lon- 
don. W. A. Holman, the elder of the 
two, though he had been successful at 
school, showed little ability at his trade, 
but he was a ^eat reader and was fall- 
ing under the influence of Mill, Morris, 
Darwin, Spencer, and later, Marx. The 
burning of the Bijou theatre, Mel- 
bourne, left the company without ward- 
robe or engagement, and the Holmans 
removed to Sydney where the som 
obtained employment . ; at' , their : , trade; . 


William joined the Sydney School of 
Arts Debating Society, ivhere he came 
under the notice of Barton (q.v.), who 
encouraged him. He was taking much 
interest in the foundation of the New 
South Wales Labour party, but was too 
young to be a possible candidate at the 
1891 election, when 36 labour men were 
returned. But he gave evidence before 
the select committee on banking as repre- 
sentative of the socialist league, and did 
much lecturing on socialism and econo- 
mics. In July 1894 he was a candidate 
for Leichhardt at the Election for the 
legislative assembly, when he was de- 
feated by 95 votes, and in 1895, at Gren- 
fell, he was again defeated. He had be- 
come a director of a company formed to 
publish a daily paper with Labour sym- 
pathie?, called the Daily Post, but it was 
a failure and the company wfent into 
liquidation. The directors were charged 
with conspiracy to defraud by a man 
who had lent the company money, and 
four of tliem including Holman were 
found guilty and sentenced to imprison- 
ment. A point, however, had been re- 
serv’^ed, and the conviction was subse- 
quently quashed. Holman had in the 
meanwhile spent nearly two months in 
gaol, and felt the indignity and morti- 
fication deeply. Dr Evatt, his biographer, 
after examining the evidence, consid- 
ered that Holman was morally, and 
legally not guilty, and that the jud^e 
should have advised the jury to acquit 
the directors out of hand. 

Though discouraged by this experi- 
ence, Holman began to interest himself 
again in the organization of Labour, and 
did some writing for a weekly paper, 
The Grenfell Vedette, of which he after- 
wards became the proprietor. In July 
1898 he was elected a member of the 
assembly for Grenfell, and in October 
made a remarkable maiden speech dur- 
ing the federal resolution debate. He be- 
came one of the leading opponents of the 
bill, objecting principally to the diffi- 
culty of pending the constitution and 
. dh^,nad:ire of the, finance clauses. When 
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the South African war broke out Holman newed his health and spirits. McGowen 
was again with the minority, and opposed resigned his premiership in June 1913,' 
the sending of a New South Wales and was succeeded by Holman who 
contingent to South Africa. This brought was a stronger leader. At the election held 
him some unpopularity, but the Labour at the end of 1913 Labour won 50 out 
movement as a whole was consolidating of the 90 seats, but a struggle followed 
its strength, and had influenced much with the legislative council which threwr 
legislation passed by both Lyne (q.v.) out many of the bills passed by the as- 
and See (q.v.). Holman had been study- sembly. Dr Evatt considers that Holman 
ing law, and having passed the neces- should have swamped die upper house 
sary examinations was admitted as a with Labour nominations {Australian 
barrister of the supreme court on 31 Labour Leader, p. 534), but it would 
July 1903, and practised with success have required a very large number of 
for many yearS. He became deputy- nominations, and difficulties might have 
leader of the Labour party in 1905, and arisen. War broke out in August 1914 
in 1906 had a great public debate with and Holman threw himself into the re- 
Reid (q.v.) on socialism, a meeting of cruiting movement and worked hard 
two worthy antagonists. A report of this and successfully. On 2 a August 1915 he 
debate was published as a pamphlet. At said in an interview, that if the volun- 
the 1907 election Holman wasf advo- tary system did not work satisfactorily 
eating a ^tate national bank and a gradu- he would support conscription as he 
ated land tax, and was returned for considered it the most logical and satis- 
Cootamundra after a strenuous contest, factory way of carrying on the war. His 
Labour now had 32 members in a house adherence to this principle was later to 
of 90 and there were several independ- have fateful consequences for him. At 
ents. Encouraged by the increase in the the first conscription referendum Hol- 
party’s strength, Holman did a great man supported W. M. Hughes, the 
deal of organizing during the next three prime minister of Australia, though yari- 
years, covering much ground on his bi- ous^ Labour conferences had decided 
cycle. In 1909, with P. A. Jacobs, he against conscription. As a result, al- 
brought out a volume on Australian Mer- though not formally expelled from the 
cnniile Law, and he worked hard during Labour party, Holman's endorsement was 
the federal election campaign in igio, withdrawn, and he was unable to stand 
when Labour had a complete victory and for parliament as a Labour candidate at 
came into power. In New South Wales the next election. 

Labour won no fewer than 18 out of the Conscription was defeated by a small 
27 seats for the house of representatives, majority, and Holman formed a coali- 
At the state election held in October tion with Wade (q*v.), the leader of the 
Labour for the first time came back with opposition, under the name of the 
a majority, winning two seats more than Nationalist party with himself as prem- 
the combined liberal and independent ier. He was elected for Cootamundra as 
candidates. McGowen (q.v.) became a Nationalist candidate in March 1917* 
premier and Holman attorney-general. Holman was no doubt quite sincere in 
During the 1911-12 session a graduated believing he could still be of use to his 
income tax act, a criminal appeal act, country in the new circumstances, 
and an industrial arbitration act, were especially in carrying on the war effort, 
among the measures passed, and it had Probably too he hoped to influence local 
become apparent that Holman was the legislation in the direction of Labour 
driving force in the cabinet. But be was ideals. The new workers* compensation 
over-working, and at the end of 1912 act was in fact a great advance on the 
made a short trip to England which re- previous act, and Holman also succeeded 
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in having the various state enterprises 
established by the Labour government 
continued. In May he visited England 
^ and America and in both places made a 
* most favourable impression. At the 
second conscription referendum Holman 
’ again spoke in favour of conscription, 
although he strongly objected to the 
methods used by Hughes during the 
campaign. During 1918 Holman was 
subjected to much criticism from his 
own and the Labour party, and from 
the press, and he felt the strain severely. 
At the next state election, held in March 
1920, he was defeated, after having been 
premier for six years and nine months, 
then a record for New South Wales. 

Before resuming his practice at the 
bar Holman brought actions for libel 
against two newspapers that had re- 
flected on his character. He obtained 
damages from one, and a public apology 
and unreserved withdrawal from the 
other. He was given a public luncheon 
and a presentation from his admirers, 
and speaking at the luncheon, with char- 
acteristic generosity, asked that the 
Nationalists should, extend every consid- 
eration to John Storey (q.v.) the new 
Labour premi&. Taking up his practice 
after a short rest Holman was made a 
K.C. and had no difficulty in getting 
briefs, but spent much nervous energy 
on his cases. He was appointed to the 
J. M. Macrossan (q.v.) lectureship at 
Brisbane and iii 1928 his Three Lectures 
on the Australian Constitution were de- 
livered and published. In December 
1931 he was elected to the federal house 
of representatives as a United Australian 
party candidate for Martin, but though 
only 60 his health was deteriorating, 
and he looked like an old man. He had 
an operation in 1933 which was appar- 
ently successful, but he died quietly on 
6 June 1934, apparently from shock and 
loss of blood after a difficult tooth ex- 
traction on the previous day. He mar- 
ried in 1901 Ada Kidgell who survived 
him with a daughter. Mrs Holman was 
the author of a novel. Sport of thd Gods^ 


three books for children, and Memoirs 
of a Premiefs Wife. 

Holman looked what he was, a highly 
cultured, scholarly man with a fascinat- 
ing personality. He had a beautiful 
speaking voice, was one of the greatest 
orators Australia has ever known, an 
excellent debater, and a first-rate par- 
liamentarian and leader. There is no 
reason to think that he broke with the 
Labour party for any other reason than 
that he thought the course he followed 
was the right one. His biographer dis- 
cusses this at some length without suffi- 
ciently demonstrating that it was a 
question of principle. But the result was 
that Holman, after giving nearly 30 
years of his life to a much loved cause, 
was practically finished with politics 
befo?e he was 50. He was much inter- 
ested in the cultural life of Sydney 
which owed the Verbrugghen (q.v*) 
orchestra largely to his efforts, and his 
belief in education led to the extension 
of high schools so that the poorest, if 
sufficiently able, should have their oppor- 
tunity of going on to the university. A 
man of noble ideals, of high courage, 
of consuming energy, with a passionate 
desire for justice, he spent himself in 
his work. Such a man could not always 
be prudent, especially in connexion 
with his own interests, but no other 
man of his time so successfully brought 
before the people all that was best in 
the ideals of his party. 

H. V. Evatt, Australian Labour Leader; The 
Sydney Morning Herald, 6 June 1954: The 
Bulletin, 13 June 1934; The Labour Daily, 6 
June 1934; The Worker, 1916-17; Who*s Who, 
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HOLROYD, Sir Edward Dundas (1828- 
1916), judge, was the son of Edward 
Holroyd, senior commissioner of the 
London bankruptcy court, and grand- 
son of Sir George Sowley Holroyd, an 
English judge, of whom there is an 
account in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. Holroyd was born on 25 
JanLUdry 1828. Jle was. educated at Win- 
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Chester College, where he won the 
medals for Latin and English essays, 
and in 1846 went to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. He graduated B.A. in 1851, 
M.A. in 1854, and was called to the bar 
at Gray’s Inn in June 1855. practised 
in London and also contributed to the 
press, but decided to go to Australia, 
and arrived in Melbourne in 1859. He 
made a great reputation as a barrister 
in equity and mining suits, and in 1872 
was offered a seat on the bench of the 
supreme court. He refused this, became 
a Q.C. in 1879, 5 nd in 1881 became a 
puisne judge of the supreme court of 
Victoria. He at first took only equity 
cases, but later proved to be also an 
excellent judge in the criminal court. 
He would not allow himself to be rufiled, 
and it is related that once when h? had 
sentenced* a prisoner named Butler for 
highway robbery, the man, almost foam- 
ing at the mouth, heaped curses on the 
judge. Holroyd calmly said, ^‘Nothing 
that you can say prisoner can induce me 
to add one day more to your sentence. 
I cannot tell you how I despise you.” 
He became the senior judge, and in the 
absence of Sir John Madden sometimes 
acted as chief justice. He retired in 1906 
and died at Melbourne on 5 January 
1916. He married in 1862 Anna Maria 
Hoyles, daughter of Henry Compton, 
and was survived by two sons and three 
daughters. He took little part in public 
discussions, except on the question of 
federation. He was for some time presi- 
dent of the Imperial Federation League 
of Victoria, and also of the Athenaeum 
and Savage Clubs. He was knighted in 

Holroyd was below medium height 
and slender, a good boxer in his youth, 
a good tennis player, and even when 
over 60 thought little of a 20-mile walk. 
He had a great sense of humour, was a 
good after-dinner speaker, and could 
enliven the dreariest argument on some 
point of law with a humorous interjec- 
tion. He was an eminently fair judge, 
particularly patient with a man conduct- 


ing his own defence, or a barrister 
struggling with a poor case. On the other 
hand his patient noting of witnesses’ 
answers rather cramped the style of bar- 
risters who would have preferred to' 
deliver volleys of questions at the wit- 
ness— but probably this made for justice 
too. His judgments, usually written, 
were models of clear English, and they 
were seldom appealed against. 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry, 1891; The Age and 
The Argus, Melbourne, 6 January igi6; Burke*s 
Peerage, etc., 1916. 

HOLT, Joseph (1756-1826), Irish rebel, 
known as “General Holt”, was the son 
of John Holt, a farmer in the county 
of Wicklow, Ireland, and was born there 
in' 1756. He belonged to a Protestant 
family that had gone to Ireland in Eliza- 
bethan times. Holt, having married 
Hester Long in 1782, took a small farm, 
and also became overseer of public 
works in the parish of Dirrelossery. In 
1798 he was living a life of compara- 
tive prosperity, when tlie Irish rebellion 
broke out and Holt’s house was burnt 
down by a party of military headed by 
a neighbour whose enmity he had in- 
curred, and who had denounced .him 
as a rebel. Up to this time Holt had 
been perfectly loyal to the crown, but 
he now joined the- United Irishmen and 
eventually was in command of a large 
body of men. Even after the rebellion 
was practically ■ ended Holt kept to- 
getlier some hundreds of rebels among 
the Wicklow hills, and showed himself 
as possibly the bravest and most skilful 
leader in the rebellion. He did all that 
was possible to restrain his men from 
murder, and was himself on occasions 
able to show generosity and clemency. 
Realizing that the cause was hopeless. 
Holt* gave himself up. to the authorities 
and was transported to New South 
Wales. He went out on the Minerva and 
on it met Captain William Cox (q.v.) 
who had been appointed paymaster of 
the New South Wales Corps. The ship 
arrived at Sydney on 11 January 1800, 
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and shortly aftei'xvards Holt agreed to 
manage Captain Cox*s farm. He always 
claimed in Australia that he was a poli- 
tical exile and not a convict. In Septem- 
' her 1800 he was arrested on suspicion of 
being concerned in a plot against the 
government, but was soon afterwards 
released as no evidence could be found 
against him. He was successful in his 
management for Cox, and afterwards 
bought land for himself which eventu- 
ally yielded him a competence. In 1804 
he heard that an insurrection was about 
to break out and told Captain Cox of it. 
Holt was again informed against, and 
although the evidence was of the flimsi- 
est kind in April 1804 he* was sent to 
Norfolk Island and put to hard labour. 
After he had been there 14 weeks Gov- 
ernor King (q.v.) sent instructions that 
he should be recalled to * New South 
Wales, but delays occurred and it was 
not until February 1806 that he arrived 
at Sydney again. In June 1809 Holt 
received a free pardon, but as this had 
been given after the arrest of Governor 
Bligh (q.v.), it had to be handed in to 
the government when Governor Mac- 
quarie (q.v.) a/rived. Holt, however, was 
officially pardoned on x January 1811 
and in December 1812, having sold some 
of his land and stock, with his wife and 
younger son took passage to Europe on 
the Isabella^ The ship was wrecked on 
one of the Falkland Islands, and Holt 
showed great resolution and ingenuity 
in making the best of the conditions on 
the island. He was rescued on 4 April 
1813 but did not leach England until 
22 February J814. He retired to Ireland, 
lived in respectability lor the rest of his 
life, but regretted he had left Australia. 
He died at Kingston near Dublin on 
16 May 1826. He was ,a man oE great 
courage and force of character, a good 
leader of men, though it may not be ad- 
visable to accept, all the accounts of his 
triumphs in his Memoirs at their full 
face value. His elder son married’ and , 
remained in New SquiJi Wales^, and. jhe 



younger son also went there after his 
father’s death. 

T. Crofton Croker, Memoirs of Joseph Holt, 
General of the Irish Rebels in ly^S; G. \\\ Riis- 
den, Curiosities of Colonization, p. 38; W. E. 
H. Lecky, A History of Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. V, p. 84, 1892 ed.; Historical 
Records of Australia, ser. I, vol. II. 

HOLT, Joseph Bland (1853-1942), 
comedian and producer, always known 
as Bland Holt, was the son of Clarence 
Holt, a tragedian of ability, well-known 
in Australia during^ the middle years 
of the nineteenth century. He was born 
at Norwich, England, on 24 March 1853, 
came to Australia with his father in 
1857, and made his first appearance on 
the stage when he was six years old. He 
was«educated at the Church of England 
grammar school, Brighton; Victoria, 
and at the Otago boys’ high school. New 
Zealand. Returning to England when 14 
years old he made acting his profession, 
and had experience in England, the 
United States, and New Zealand, be- 
fore establishing himself in Australia 
about the year 1877. His first production 
was Nexo Babylon at the Victoria theatre, 
Sydney, and for 30 years he continued 
to produce the principal melodramas 
of the period. Most of the time of his 
companies was divided between the 
Lyceum theatre, Sydney, and the Theatre 
Royal, Melbourne^ Nothing was, too 
realistic to be attempted; in one play 
there was a hunting scene with horses, 
dogs and a stag; in another several 
horses finished a race across the stage; 
in another a circus ring was realistically 
presented with the regular acts being 
done. Holt himself had been an excel- 
lent clown in pimiomime, and he played 
comedy parts in melodrama with great 
ability. He was prudent and successful 
in management and retired in 1909, liv- 
ing at Kew, a Melbourne suburb, for 
part of the year, and in summer spend- 
ing his time at his seaside home at Sdr- 
rento. There he would entertain every- 
h 06 yeteirw members of the 
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profession. He died at Kew on 28 June 
1942 in his ninetieth year. He married in 
1887 Florence, daughter of William Curl- 
ing Anderson, who survived him. He 
had no children. 

Holt practically grew up in a theatre 
and knew exactly what suited his public. 
He personally supervised every detail of 
his productions, working early and late, 
and, if he considered that a play needed 
revision or bringing up to date, would 
write fresh dialogue for it himself. He 
was kind and generous, and had the 
respect and aifectiftn of both the mem- 
bers of his own profession and of the 
public. 

Cyclopedia of Victoria, 1903; The Argus and 
The Age, Melbourne, 30 June 1942; The Herald, 
Melbourne, sg June 1942. 

• 

HOPE, John Adrian Louis, seventh 
Earl of Hopetoun and first Marquis of 
Linlithgow (1860-1908), son of the sixth 
Earl of Hopetoun and his wife, Ethel- 
dred Anne, daughter of C. T. S. Birch 
Reynardson, was born at Hopetoun, 
Scotland, on 25 September i860. He was 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst, where 
he passed in 1879 but did not enter the 
army. In 1883 he became conservative 
whip in the house of lords, in 1885 a 
lord in waiting to Queen Victoria, and 
for the years 1887 to 1889 represented 
the Queen as lord high commissioner to 
the general assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. He was appointed governor of 
Victoria in 1889 and arrived in Mel- 
bourne on 28 November. A period of in- 
flation was just coming to an end, and 
though efforts were made to bolster up 
a financial structure basically false, the 
position steadily deteriorated, and in 
May 1893 banks in Melbourne 

except four closed their doors and a 
long depression followed. Hopetoun 
travelled throughout the colony mak- 
ing a highly favourable impression on 
all he met. No other governor had ever 
been so popular and he left Australia in 
March 1895 to the regret of all. 

After his return to Great Britain he 


was made a privy councillor, was 
appointed paymaster-general in the 
Salisbury government from 1895 to 
1898, and then became lord chamber- 
lain until 1900. In October he was ap- 
pointed the first governor-general of 
Australia, arrived there in December 
and took part in the inauguration of 
the Commonwealth of Australia by the 
Duke of York on 1 January 1901. Im- 
mediately after arriving he had decided 
that the last premier of the senior state, 
Sir William Lyne (q.v.) should be asked 
to form the first Commonwealth govern- 
ment. But Lyne had been an opponent 
of federation and could not get a fol- 
lowing, so Edmund Barton (q.v.) be- 
came the first prime minister. Hopetoun, 
however, was not destined to hold his 
position for a long period. He had been 
given a salary of £10,000 a year, and 
he had some reason to believe some ade- 
quate provision would be made for his 
expenses; but this was not done and an 
attempt to have his salary increased was 
not successful, £10,000 was granted to 
pay the exceptional expenses incurred 
on account of the roj;al visit, but noth- 
ing else was done, and in May 1902 
Hopetoun resigned. He "believed that 
he could not carry out the functions of 
his office unless he were prepared to 
spend an additional amount of £16,000 
each year or even more. Later gover- 
nors were allowed the sum of £5500 a 
year for expenses. Hopetoun, who had 
to provide for two residences, one at 
Sydney and another at Melbourne, bad 
been placed in a quite unreasonable 
position. After his return he was sec- 
retary for Scotland for a few months in 
1905, but failing health, he had always 
had a frail constitution, prevented him 
from taking a further part in politics. He 
died at Pau on 29 February 3908. He 
was created Marquis of Linlithgow on 
27 October 1902. He married in 1886 the 
Hon. Hersey Alice Eveleigh De Moleyne, 
daughter of the 4th Lord Ventry, who 
survived him with a daughter and two 
sons, the elder of whom, Victor Alex- 
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. ander John Hope, 2nd Marquis of Lin- 
lithgow, born in 1887, was viceroy and 
governor-general of India from 1936 to 
. 1943 - 

The Times, 2 Mardi 1908: The Argus ^ Mel- 
bourne, 2 March 1908; H. G. Turner, A History 
of the Colony of Victoria and The First Decade 
of the Australian Commomvealth\ Burke*s Peer- 
age, etc,, 1908. 

HOPETOUN, Lord. See Hope, John 
Adrian Louis. 

HOPKINS, Livingston (1846-1927), 
caricaturist, was born at Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, U.S.A., on 7 July 1846, the thir- 
teen tli of 14 children. His people were 
Methodists, and his upbringing was 
somewhat hard and puritanical. His 
father died when he was three years old, 
and the widow was left with a home and 
a small estate. The boy went to the dis- 
trict school, and from the age of 14 
years worked at various avocations until 
he enlisted to fight in tlie civil war when 
17 years old. He had very little active 
service, as the wai?» ended a few months 
later. After the war he went to Toledo 
where some ’sketches he had made 
>vere shown to the proprietor of the 
Toledo Blade. As a result he was en- 
gaged as an illustrator, which led to 
an appointment on Scribnefs Weekly. 
During this engagement he had a few 
months training in drawing. Going to 
New York, some of his drawings were 
accepted by Judge and the New York 
Daily Graphic, and he also wrote and 
illustrated A Comic History of the 
United States. This was published in 
good time for the centennial celebra- 
tions in 1876, but the United States were 
taking themselves very seriously then, 
the book was unfavourably reviewed, 
and it was a failure. Hopkins continued 
his free-lance work for a period of 
13 years and did a large amount of 
work for St Nicholas and for the Harper 
publications, the Weekly^ the Magazine, 
the Bazaar and Young People. , 


was also commissioned to illustrate 
editions of Don Qiiixote, Gulliver s 
Travels, Baron Munchausen, and 
Knickerbockers History of Nezo York. 
Towards the end of 1882 W’ H. Traill 
(q.v.) called on him and offered him 
an appointment as cartoonist on the 
Bulletin. The offer was accepted and he 
aiTived at Sydney on 9 February 1883. 

Hopkins was engaged for three years, 
but he continued to work for the Bulle- 
tin for over 30 years. He was scarcely in 
the same rank as such men as Phil May, 
David Low, or Will Dyson, but a con- 
stant stream of clever illustrations 
came from his pen, and he contributed 
not a little to the power wielded by the 
Bulletin in its most vigorous days. A 
selection of his drawings was published 
in 1904 under the title of On the Hop. 
Among his best known creations were 
the “Little Boy from Manly”, “I thought 
I had a stamp”, and the many George 
Reid drawings. Reproductions of three 
of his etchings show that he had an ex- 
cellent sense of the capabilities of that 
medium. He also occasionally painted in 
oil or water-colours. After 1913 the vol- 
ume of his work for the Bulletin gradu- 
ally diminished, but he kept his interest 
in tdie journal of which he was now part- 
proprietor. He busied himself with mak- 
ing violins, gardening, music and play- 
ing bowls. He died on 21 August 1927 
at Mosman, Sydney, and was survived by 
a son and four daughters. 

Hopkins was a tall, courteous, slightly 
austere man with something of the look 
of Don Quixote. A man of strong prin- 
ciples with more than a touch of the 
puritan, he was yet a good host who 
liked to see his friends about him. He 
never used models, and his work had 
often to be done in a hurry, but he did 
an enormous amount of it, always char- 
acteristic and with its own peculiar hum- 
our. 

Dorothy J. Hopkins, Hop of ' the ^'Bulleiiri**l 
'0n- the Hop, , Sydney, 1904;. The Sydfiey Mom- 
ing fieratd, 22 August 1927. ■ * 
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HORNE, Richard Henry^ or Hengist 
(1803-1884), poet, was born at Edmon- 
ton, near London, on 1 January 1803, He 
was originally given the names of Ridhard 
Henry, but changed his second name to 
Hengist after meeting a Mr Hengist in 
Australia who was a good friend to him. 
His father, a man of means, died early. 
Home was sent to a school at Edmon- 
ton and then to Sandhurst, as he was 
designed for the army. He appears to 
have had as little sense of discipline as 
A. L. Gordon showed at the Royal 
Military College, Woolwich, and like 
him was asked to leave. It appears that 
he caricatured the headmaster, and took 
part in a rebellion. He began writing 
while still in his teens, but in 1855 went 
as a midshipman to the Mexican expedi- 
tion, was . taken prisoner, joined the 
Mexican service, travelled in the United 
States and Canada, returned, to England 
in 1827, and took up literature as a 
profession. He contributed to magazines 
and ivTote two or three now forgotten 
books, but in 1837 published two poeti- 
cal dramas showing ability, Cosmo de 
Medici and The Death of Marlowe, An- 
other drama in blank verse, Gregory VII, 
appeared in 1840, and in 1841 he pub- 
lished The History of Napoleon in prose. 
About the end of 1840 Horne was given 
■employment as a sub-commissioner in 
connexion with the royal commission 
■on the employment of children in mines 
and manufactures. This commission fin- 
ished its labours at the beginning of 
1843, same year Horne pub- 

lished his epic poem, Orion, at the price 
■of one farthing, of whicli three editions 
were published at that price, and three 
more at increased- prices before the end 
of tlie year. Three other editions were 
published before the end of his life, 
but the poet never received a penny- for 
himself from this work. He did, how- 
ever, succeed in bringing it before the 
public, and it was highly praised by 
good judges of poetry. A New Spirit of 
the Age, edited by R. H. Horne, was 
largely written by himself, though he 


had some assistance from Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Bell. Other works 
followed including a novel, The 
Dreatner and the Worker, which ap- 
peared in 1851, and Horne then decided 
to try his fortunes at the gold-diggings 
in Australia. 

Horne left England in June 1852 and, 
sailing on die same vessel with his 
friend William Howitt, arrived at Mel- 
bourne in September. Almost at once 
he was given a position as commander 
of a gold escort. He was made a com- 
missioner of crown lands for the gold 
fields, 1853-4, and a territorial magis- 
trate in 1855. It is usually stated that 
he became a commissioner of tho Yan 
Yean water-supply eidier in 1858 or 
1859, blit as he responded for the com- 
missioners at the dinner held on the 
opening day 31 December 1857, it is 
dear that he was given the position in 
that year or earlier. It is unfortunate 
that his lively Australian Autobiography, 
prefixed to his Australian Facts and 
Prospects published in 1859, abruptly 
breaks off about 1854-5. It is not clear 
what positions he hrid after 1859, but 
apparently he remained in government 
employ for another 10 years as in 1869, 
"dissatisfied with the failure of the Vic- 
torian government to fulfil what he 
conceived to be its obligations to him”, 
he returned to England. While in Aus- 
tralia Home brought out an Australian 
edition of Orion (1854), and in 1864 
published his lyrical drama Prometheus 
the Firc-bringer, Another edition, printed 
in Australia, came out in 1866. In this 
year was also published The South Sea 
Sisters, a Lyric Masque, for which 
Charles Edward Horsley, then living in 
Melbourne, wrote the music. It was sung 
at the opening of the intercolonial ex- 
hibition held in 1866, During the 15 
years after his return to England Horne 
published several books, but the only 
one which. aroused much interest he did 
not write, the Letters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning to Richard Hengist Home. 
He was given a civil list pension of £50 
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a year in 1874, which was increased to 
£100 in 1880. He died at Margate on 13 
March 1884 leaving behind him much 
unpublished work. Of his published vol- 
’ umes only the more important have been 
mentioned here. A more complete list 
' will be found in the British museum 
catalogue. Horne married a Miss Foggo 
in 1847, but husband a:nd wife soon 
parted. 

Horne was below medium height, 
strong and athletic, a fine swimmer. He 
had a too active brain and a too fluent 
pen, and never realized that even a quar- 
ter might be greater than the whole. 
But, however little read it may be, 
Orion, remains one of the finest poems 
of its kind in English literature, and his 
Death of Marlowe is a masterpiece in 
little, far superior to most of the drop- 
sical dramas written by other poets of 
his lime. He did very little writing in 
Australia, but A. Patchett Martin (q.v.), 
in an article on Horne in the Academy 
(29 March 1884)/ spoke of the ^‘impetus 
he gave to Australian literature during 
his 17 years of colonial life*'. This may 
have been sq, though it is How diflScult 
to find the evidence. Literature was cef- 
tainly very much alive in Melbourne 
about the time of Home's departure, 
and it is possible that this was more due 
to his influence than has been hitherto 
realized. 

H. Buxton Forman in Nicholi and Wise*s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, 
vol. I; Eric Partridge* Introduction to Orion, 
1928 ed.; Sir Ernest Scott, The Argus, Mel- 
bourne, 18 August 1928; Hugh McCrae, The 
Bulletin, 13 February 1929. 

HORNXJNG, Ernest William (1866- 
1921), novelist, son of John Peter Hor- 
nung, was born at Middlesbrough, Eng- 
land, on 7 June 1866, He was educated 
at Uppingham during some of the later 
years of its great headmaster, Edward 
Thring, and in 1884 went to Australi^u 
He returned to England in 1886, and 
though his Australian experience -had 
, : 1 been so short, it coloured most of his 


literai7 work from A Bride from the 
Bush published in 1899, to Old Offend- 
ers and a few Old Scores, which ap- 
peared after his death. He was best 
known for his volumes of short stories 
in which “Raffles” is the central char- 
acter, which are excellent of their kind. 
His brother-in-law, Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, thought, however, that they 
harmed Homung’s reputation, as they 
got between the public and his better 
work. He considered Peccavi (1900) an 
outstanding novel, an^ Fathers of Men 
(191^), “one of the very best school tales 
in the language”. Among his other 
books The Rogue*s March (1896) may 
be especially mentioned. A list of about 
30 volumes by Hornung will be found 
in Miller's Australian Literature* He 
manned in 1893 Constance, daughter of 
Charles A. Doyle. Their only son and 
child was killed at Ypres,) and, Hornung 
then took up work with the Y.M.CA. 
in France. His Notes of a Camp-Fol- 
lower, published in 1919, gives a moving 
account of his experiences. He died at 
St Jean de Luz France on 22 March 
1921. His wife survived him. 

In addition to his novels and short 
stories Homung wrote some good war 
verse, and a play based on the Raffles 
stories was produced successfully. He was 
much interested in cricket, and was “a 
man of large and generous nature, a de- 
lightful companion and conversational- 
ist”. 

The Times, 24 March 1921; Who^s Who, 1921; 
Introductions to Hornung’s Old Offenders, 
Fathers of Men, 1919 edition, and Stingareei 
E. Morris Miller, Australian Literature. 

HOTHAM, Sir Charles (1806-1855), 
governor of Victoria, son of the Rev. 
Frederick Hotham, prebendary of Roch- 
ester, and his wife Anne Elizabeth, 
daughter of Thomas H. Hodges, was 
bom at Dennington, Suffolk, England, on 
14 January, 1806. He entered the navy 
in November 1818, and had a distin- 
gnishted .career, His last jactive si^<;f 
was .'a'cettnmodar coast; oiE 
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Africa in 1846, in -which year he was 
created K.C.B. In April 1852 he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary on 
a mission to some of the South Ameri- 
can republics, and in December 1853 
was appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Victoria in succession to La Trobe (q.v.). 
He was afterwards made captain gen- 
eral and governor-in-chief. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm when he 
landed at Melbourne on 22 June 1854, 
and there appeared to be every prospect 
of his being a popular governor. He 
found, however, mat the finances of the 
colony were in great disorder, there was a 
prospective deficiency of over £1,000,000, 
and a bad system had grown up of 
advances being made to the various 
departments under the title of “im- 
prests’*. Hotham was wise in appoftxting 
a committee of two bankers and the 
auditor-general to inquire into the posi- 
tion, and this committee promptly ad- 
vised the abolition of the “imprest” 
system. It 'was eventually found that 
under this system a sum of £280,000 
could not be accounted for. His efforts at 
retrenchment brought Hotham much 
unpopularity, but on questions of fin- 
ance he was always sound and great im- 
provements in this regard were made 
during his short term of office. 

Hotham was, however, less successful 
iii dealing with the wrongs of the dig- 
gers. He was a naval officer who had 
been used to strict discipline, and 
though he eventually realized that the 
arrogance of the officials who were ad- 
ministering the law was largely respon- 
sible for the trouble, when, on 25 No- 
vember 1854, a deputation waited on him 
to demand the release of some diggers 
who had been arrested, he took the firm 
stand that a properly worded memorial 
would receive consideration, but none 
could be given to “demands”. The re- 
bellion which broke out at the Eureka 
stockade on 3 December 1854 was quickly 
subdued but the rebels arrested were 
all eventually acquitted. It was a time 
of great excitement in Melbourne, and 


the governor was convinced that design- 
ing men were behind the movement 
who hoped to bring about a state of 
anarchy. In these circumstances he felt 
that the only way of dealing with the' 
trouble was the use of the strong hand. 

Though Hotham in all constitutional 
questions relied on his legal advisers his 
position was one of great difficulty. Con- 
stitutional government had been granted 
but not really effected, and it was not 
until 28 November 1855 that the 
first government under Haines was 
formed. During this year Hotham had 
been endeavouring to carry out the 
views of his finance committee, and was 
receiving much criticism from a section 
of the press. He was insistent that tend- 
ers for all works should be called through 
the Government Gazette, but not re- 
ceiving support from the legislature, he 
ordered the stoppage of all construc- 
tional works. For some of his actions he 
was reprimanded by Sir William Moles- 
worth, the secretary of state. Hotham 
then sent in his resignation and in doing 
so mentioned that his health had materi- 
ally suffered. He caught a chill on i*j 
December 1855, died on the last day of 
the year, and was buried in the Mel- 
bourne general cemetery. His death was 
largely the result of the anxiety he had 
suffered. He married in December 1853 
Jane Sarah, daughter of Samuel Hood 
Lord Bridport, who survived him. 

Hotham was able and thoroughly 
conscientious, but he had had little ex- 
perience to help him in dealing with 
the exceptionally difficult problems of 
his period of governorship. He has been 
severely criticized, but his work in con- 
nexion with the finances of the colony 
was of great value. 

The Argils, Melbo\irne, i January 1856; The 
Gentleman*s Magazine, May J856; H. G. Turner, 
A History of the Colony of Victoria, and Our 
Own Little Rebellion, Miss M. E, Deane, The 
Victorian Historical Magazine, vol. XIV, p, 35. 

HOVELL, William Hilton (1786- 
1875), explorer, was bom at Yarmouth, 
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England, on 26 April 1786, went to sea day they came to a large river which 
‘ at an early age, and in 1808 was in com- Hovell called Hume’s River “he being 
mand of a vessel trading with South the first that saw it”. This ^vas an upper 
America. In October 1813 he came to reach of the Murray River so named by 
' Sydney, and, getting in touch with Sim- Sturt (q.v.) a few years later. It was im- 
eon Lord (q.v.), he became master of a possible to cross here, but after a few 
. vessel and made several trading voyages days a better place was found, and con- 
along the coast and to New Zealand, structing the rough frame of a boat, they 
In 1819 he settled on the land near managed to get across. By 3 December 
Sydney and did some exploring in a they had reached the Goulburn River 
southerly direction; he discovered the and were able to cross it without a boat. 
Burragorang valley in 1823. About this During the next 10 days much diflSicult 
time Governor Brisbane (q*v.) was anxi- country was traversed but they then 
ous to obtain more information about came to more level and open land, and 
any rivers that might run south in the on 16 December they sighted Port Phii- 
direction of Spencer’s Gulf. He got into lip in the distance. Presently they skirted 
touch with Hamilton Hume (q.v.), who its shores south-westerly and came to 
was known to be a good bushman, and what is now Corio Bay near Geelong, 
also with Hovell, and suggested that an Here Hovell made a mistake of one de- 
expedition should be made to settle this gree^ in calculating his longitude, and 
question. His idea was that it should they came to the conclusion- that they 
start either from the head of Port Phil- were on Western Port. The party re- 
lip or Western Port and go northerly turned on 18 December and wisely keep- 
to Lake George. Hume suggested that ing more to the west had an easier jour- 
it should go in the reverse direction, ney. On 8 January 1825 came to 
Brisbane seemed disposed to agree the end of their provisions, and for a 
to this, when difficulties arose about the few days subsisted on fish and a kan- 
financing of the expedition, and the two garoo they were able to shoot. On 16 
explorers decided Ito make the journey January they reached the carts they had 
practically at tJieir own expense. All that left behind them, and two days later 
the government did was to provide some came to Lake George, 
pack-saddles, clothes, blankets and arms, On 25 March 1825 Governor Brisbane 
from the government stores. The ex- mentioned the discoveries of Hovell and 
plorers left on 3 October 1824 with six Hume in a dispatch and said that he 
men. They readied Hume’s station 10 intended to send a vessel to Western 
days later, and on 17 October began the Port to have it explored. However, noth- 
joumey proper with five bullocks, three ing was done until his successor, Gover- 
horses and two carts. On 22 October nor Darling (q.v.), towards the end of 
they found that the only way to pass 1826, sent an expedition under Captain 
the Murrumbidgee, then in flood, was Wright to Western Port. Hovell was at- 
to convert one of the carts into a kind of tached to this expedition, and when it 
boat by passing a tarpaulin under it, the arrived the error he had previously 
men, horses, and bullocks swam over, made in his longitude was soon disco v- 
and everything was successfully got ered. Hovell explored and reported on 
across. A day or two later, in broken hilly the land surrounding Western Port and 
country full of water-courses, they had to the north of it, and near the coast to 
great difficulty in finding a road for the the east at Cape Paterson he discovered 
loaded carts, and on 27 October “great quantities of very fine coal'*, 
they decided to abandon them. Until (H-R, of A.^ ser. Ill, vol. V, p. 855). Tl^ 
16 November their course lay through was the first discovery of coal in Victoria, 
difficult mountainous country. Oti thstt Hov^l was away fLye months on this 
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expedition and henceforth did no more 
exploring. He made various efforts during 
the next lo years to obtain some special 
recognition from the government in ad- 
dition to the grants of 1200 acres for the 
Journey with Hume, and 1280 acres for 
the journey to Western Port, “subject to 
restrictions and encumbrances so de- 
preciatory of its value, as to render it a 
very inadequate remuneration*'. (H.J2. 
of A., ser. I, vql. XIV, pp. 725-9,) 
He appears to have had no success, but 
must have prospered on his run at Goul- 
burn, where he lived for the rest of his 
life. He died on 9 November 1875, and 
in 1877 his widow left £6000 to the uni- 
versity of Sydney as a memorial of him, 
which was used to found the William 
Hilton Hovel! lectureship on geology 
and physical geography. • 

It was unfortunate that in 1854 ill- 
feeling arose between Hume and Hovell 
which led to a war of pamphlets between 
them. In December 1853 Hovell was en- 
tertained at a public dinner in Geelong, 
his speech was inadequately reported in 
some of the newspapers, and Hume con- 
sidered that Hovell had endeavoured to 
claim all the credit for their joint ex- 
pedition. The fullest report of HovelPs 
speech available does not justify Hume's 
contention. Though unable to take an 
observation Hume was the better bush- 
man of the two, and more of a natural 
leader. But Hovell was a well-educated 
man of amiable character, and during 
their joint expedition they seem to have 
worked well together. Between them they 
were respouisible for an excellent and 
important piece of exploration. HovelFs 
later "discovery of coal during his visit 
to Western Port was also important; it is 
remarkable that the discovery was over- 
looked for a long period. 

A. W. Jose, JSuilders and Pioneers^ of Australia; 
Sir Ernest Scott, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. VJI, p. 289, 
and in same issue “Hoveirs Journal”, p. 307; 
Historical Records ' of Australia, ser. I, vols 
XI to XV, ser. Ill, vol. V; The Sydney Mom-^ 
ing Herald, 10 November 1875: Calendar, the 
University of Sydney, 1938. 


HOWARD, Charles Beaumont (1807- 
1843), pioneer clergyman, was born in 
the year 1807. He studied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduated M.A. and 
was ordained in Ireland as deacon in" 
the Church of England. Removing to 
the diocese of Chester he was ordained ' 
priest, and was curate at Broughbridge, 
Yorkshire, and afterwards incumbent 
of Hambleton. He was then appointed 
colonial chaplain in South Australia, 
sailed with Governor Hindmarsh (q.v.) 
on the Buffalo in July 1836, and arrived 
at Adelaide on 28 December. There 
was no building in Adelaide suitable for 
the holding of a service; so Howard 
borrowed a large sail from a ship, with ' 
his friend Osmond Gilles, the cdlonial 
treasurer, dragged it seven miles from 
the sea on a hand cart, converted the 
sail into a tent, and held service in it. 

A wooden church was afterwards sent 
out from England, but its frame was so 
flimsy that Howard decided to have a 
stone church built. On 26 January 1838 
the foundation stone was laid of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity. Howard 
laboured alone for his church until 
1840, when he was Joined by the Rev. 
James Farrell, afterwards dean of Ade- 
laide, In July 1843 Howard became ill, 
and he was also much worried by a de- 
mand for the payment of* the debt on 
the church, for which he had made him- 
self jointly responsible. He died at Adel- 
aide on 19 July 1843 leaving a widow 
and young family. 

Howard was fitted in the highest de- 
gree for his position. Broadminded, 
scholarly, earnest and sympathetic, he 
was devoted to his work. 

The South Australian Register, 19 and 2a July 
1843; J. W. Bull, Early Experiences of Life in 
South Australia; J. Blacket, The Early History 
of South Australia; E. Hoddcr, The History of 
South Australia; The Centenary History of 
South Australia, 

HOWARD, Henry (1859-1933), 
preacher, was born at Melbourne, on 21 
January 1859, the son of Henry Howard 
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. and his wife Mary. His people were in 
comparatively poor circumstances, and 
Howard at first received only a primary 
^education. When a youth he tried to 
speak at a church meeting and com- 
pletely broke down. Next day he told 
^ the Rev. Dr Dare, the chairman of the 
meeting, that in view of his failure, he 
had resolved never to attempt public 
speaking again. Dr Dare replied, "I don't 
call that a failure, a real failure is when 
a man talks for an hour and says noth- 
ing*'. At 17 Howard became a local 
preacher in the Methodist Church, 
and in 1878 means were found to send 
him to Wesley College, Melbourne, with 
which, the “Provisional Theological In- 
stitution for Victoria and Tasmania" 
was linked. This institution had been 
founded for the training of men for the 
Methodist ministry, and afterwards be- 
came part of Queen's College, one of the 
colleges afiSliated with the university of 
Melbourne. In i88i Howard was given 
his first charge at Warragul, and subse- 
quently oflSciated at Hotham (North 
Melbourne), Merino, Toorak, Ballarat, 
and Kew. In 1902 he was appointed to 
the Pirie-street Methodist church at 
Adelaide. It was a large church capable 
of holding 1000 people, and for 19 years 
Howard filed it every Sunday, bringing 
to it many people from other churches 
who had been attracted by his preach- 
ing. Early in 1921 he went to England 
and for a time was in charge of the 
Hampstead Wesleyan Church. A jperiod 
of lecturing and occasional preaching in 
America followed, and in 1926 his 
preaching at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian church. New York, attracted so 
muclr notice that he was asked to become 
its minister. He was 67 years of age but 
his preaching had lost none of its vig- 
our, and his sermons were frequently re- 
ported in the New York press. His pastor- 
ate there was a great success. In 1931 he 
visited Australia, and celebrated the 
jubilee of his ministry by preaching at 
Warragul where he had begun it. Shortly 
after his return to America his health 


began to show signs of breaking down, 
an operation failed to give him relief, 
and he suffered much pain with great 
fortitude and unshaken faith. In June 
1933 though obviously a very sick man 
he sailed to London to visit his sons, 
and died on 29 June 1933, two days after 
his arrival. He married in 1886 Sarah 
Jane Reynolds, who predeceased him. 
He was survived by three sons and a 
daughter. One of his sons, Stanford 
Howard, was South Australian Rhodes 
scholar in 1919, and surgeon to the 
London general hospital at the time of 
his father’s death. Plis daughter, Wini- 
fred Howard, was the author of The 
Vengeance of Fu Chang, Howard’s works, 
based mostly on his sermons, include. 
The Raiment of the Soul (1907), The 
Summit of the Soul (1910), The Conning 
Tower of the Soul (1912), A Prince in 
the Making (1915), The Love that Lifts 
(1919), The Church Which is His Body 
(1923), The Peril of Power The 

Threshold (1926), Fast Hold on Faith 
(1927), The Beauty of Strength (1928), 
Where Wisdom Hides (1929), The Shep- 
herd Psalm (1930), The Defeat of Fear 
(1931), Something Ere the End (1933)* 
Of these The Raiment of the Soul and 
The Conning Tower of the Soul are 
possibly the best known. Howard's 
attitude to the discoveries of science was 
that they were manifestations of the 
divine in nature, and in the opening of 
his The Church Which is His Body he 
endeavours to apply the elementary 
principles of biology to the organized 
life of die Christian church. 

Howard was a handsome man of over 
medium height, with a beautiful voice. 
Until his last illness he was full of energy 
and power. In private life his gifts of 
mimicry, hi^ friendliness, his knowledge 
of the ways of common men, his sense 
of humour, his outspoken disdain of 
selfish wealth, intolerance, and bigotry, 
his sympathy with those who asfc^ for, 
advice, endeared him to all, p&d en- 
abled him to work with' his dbn^ega- 
tibn as a happy faainily.. He had no ofisire 
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to be an ecclesiastical statesman, and his 
success as a preacher did not affect his 
basic humility. In his preaching he had 
a wealth of illustration, a fund of anec- 
dote, a message of hope. He was a good 
extemporaneous speaker, but never re- 
lied on inspiration; his sermons were 
the result of much thinking and infinite 
pains. He could be outspoken when he 
felt the need. Towards the end of his 
life, when speaking at New York for the 
emergency unemployment fund, he said 
with great deliberation at the close of 
his appeal: *‘If tliese things do not in- 
terest you, then you can go to Hell, and 
may your money perish with you.’* But 
in. general his words were a message of 
love, conveyed with a simplicity and 
absence of rhetoric that amounted to 
genius. * 

C. Irving Benson, A Century of Victorian Metho- 
dism; The Argus, Melbourne, i, 3 and 10 July 
1933; The Advertiser, Adelaide, 1 July 1933; 
The Times, 1 July 1933; The New York Times, 
i and 3 July, 1933; The Spectator, Melbourne, 
3 July 1933; E. Nye, The History of Wesley 
College; Who’s Who in America, 1938-3; pri- 
vate information. 

HOWCHIN, Walter (1845-1937), geolo- 
gist, son of the Rev. Richard Howchin, 
was born at Norwich, England, on 12 
January 1845. He was educated ajt the 
academy, King's Lynn, studied for tlie 
Methodist ministry, and was ordained to- 
wards the end of 1864. His first charge 
was Shotley Bridge not far from New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and for the next 16 years 
he had other churches in the Tyne val- 
ley. He had begun to take an interest 
in geology at an early age, and found 
much to develop this interest in the 
abundant outcrops in this district of the 
coal-bearing and associated rocks of the 
Carboniferous age. At Haltwhistle he 
found much glacial till, the study of 
which led to the work that afterwards 
made Howchin famous. His interest in 
the flint implements of Northumber- 
land was afterwards continued in the 
stone implements of the Australian 
aborigines. In 1876, in conjunction with 


H. B. Brady, he did some important , 
work on the foraminifera of Carbonifer- 
ous and Permian times. He became a 
fellow of the Geological Society of Lon^; 
don in 1878, and in 1881 came to Aus- 
tralia for health reasons. For some time 
he served as a supernumerary minister' 
in South Australia, did some journalistic 
work, and was secretary to the Adelaide 
children's hospital from 1886 to 1901. 
He was lecturer on mineralogy at the 
Adelaide school of mines from 1899 to 
1904, and lecturer on geology and pal- 
aeontology at the university of Adelaide 
from 1902 to 1918, becoming honorary 
professor in that year. He retired in 
1920, retaining his title of honorary pro- 
fessor and continuing his work as a 
geologist for many years. He published 
in 1909 The Geography of South Aus- 
tralia, a popular book for the use of 
schools, which was followed in 1918 by 
The Geology of South Australia, a vol- 
ume of well over 500 pages. The Build- 
ing of Australia and the Succession of 
Life, with Special Reference to South 
Australia, was published in three parts 
(1925-30), and in J934 appeared The 
Stone Implements of the Adelaide Tribe 
of Aborigines. All his life he had been 
publishing scientific papers, and his 
activity increased with age. In the last 
30 years of his life his productivity was 
extraordinary for a man of his years; the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of South Australia for 
1933 records more than 100 of his 
papers. His most important work was 
his discovery of a series of glacial rocks 
in the Cambrian series of the Mount 
Lofty Ranges, which gave rise to much 
controversy. Howchin, however, suc- 
ceeded in convincing not only his own 
colleagues but scientists in other parts 
of the world. He died at Adelaide on 27 
November 1937 having nearly com- 
pleted his ninety-third year. He married 
in 1869 Esther Gibbons, who died in 
1924. He was survived by two daughters. 
He was awarded the Clarke medal of the 
Royal Society of New South Wales in 
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^ 1907, the Ferdinand von Mueller 
'medal by the Australasian Association for 
the Advancement of Science in 1913, 
moiety of the Lyell Geological Fund, 
Geological Society of London in 1914, 
the Sir Joseph Vei'co medal of the Royal 
Society of South Australia in 1929, and 
the Lyell medal of the Geological 
Society of London in 1934. 

Howchin came to Australia at 36 years 
of age thinking his life was practically 
over. The climate did wonders for him, 
and at 90 years of age he was a picture 
of vigorous old age. In return he did a 
large amount of sound and distinguished 
work, and became one of the outstand- 
ing Australian geologists of his time. 

C. Fenner, Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of South Australia, 1937; The 
Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society of 
London, vol. XCIV, p, CXVJH; F. Chapman, 
The Age, Melbourne, 30 July 1938; The Ad- 
vertiser, Adelaide, 29 November, 1937. 

HOWE, George (1769-1821), first Aus- 
tralian editor and early printer, was the 
son of Thomas Howe, a printer in the 
West Indies, and w^ born at St Kitts in 
1769. When about 21 he went to Lon- 
don and workdd as a printer in The 
Times oiBBice. In 1800 he was sentenced 
to seven years transportation to New 
South Wales, and arrived at Sydney 
on 22 November. His offence is not 
known, but it is not unlikely that he was 
a political offender; his father had been 
involved in political turmoil in the West 
Indies and his son may have followed in 
his steps. A small printing press had 
been brought to Australia by Governor 
Phillip (q.v.), and a convict named 
George Hughes printed on it a consider- 
able number of orders, rules and regula- 
tions. Soon after he arrived George 
Howe became the government printer, 
and in 1802 printed New South Wales 
General Standing Orders consisting of 
146 pages, the first book to be printed 
in Australia, In May 1803 Governor King 
(q.v.), in a dispatch to Lord Hobart, 


mentioned the establishment of the 
Sydney Gazette as a ^veekly publication— 
its first number had appeared on 5 March 
—and asked that a new fount of type 
should be sent to Sydney. The paper 
was carried on at the risk of Howe, who, 
though he had been pardoned in 1806, 
did not receive a salary as government 
printer until 1811. It was then only 
£60 a year, and in the meantime Howe 
conducted the Gazette under incredible 
difficulties, often running out of paper 
and suffering much from patrons who 
fell behind in their sullhcriptions. Howe 
tried various expedients to keep his 
household going, at one time keeping a 
school and at another becoming a pro- 
fessional debt collector. In addition to 
the Gazette Howe began the publication 
of ths^New South Wales Pocket Almanac 
in 1806, which became a regular yearly 
publication from 1808 to 1821* He also 
began trading in sandalwood, and in 
1813 found himself liable for over £90 
of duty on two consignments. He ap- 
pears to have become more prosperous, 
as in 1817 he was one of the original 
subscribers when the Bank of New South 
Wales was ‘founded. He died on 11 May 
1821 and left an estate of £400. He was 
married twice, and his second wife sur- 
vived him with children of both mar- 
riages. He seems to have been a man of 
indomitable spirit and, considering his 
difficulties, was a good printer and 
editor. The memorial placed in the 
printing office by his son stated that “his 
charity knew no bounds’*. 

Howe’s eldest son, Robert Howe 
(1795-1829), carried on the business*. He 
printed the first magazine The Australian 
Magazine"; or. Compendium, of Religious, 
Literary, and Miscellaneous Intelligence 
(1821), the first Australian hymn-book. 
An Abridgment of the Wesleyan Hymns, 
selected from the larger Hymn-book 
published in England (1821), and the 
first Church of England hynui-book^ 
Select Portions of the Psalms of David 
(1828). The first yplume qf verse 
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published by a native-born Australian 
Wild Notes from the Lyre of a Native 
Minstrel by Charles Tompson junior 
(q.v.), which appeared in 1826, is an ex- 
cellent example of R. Howe’s typo- 
graphical work. Conducting a newspaper 
in those days had many dangers. Howe 
survived several libel suits, he was horse- 
whipped by , William Redfern (q.v.) and 
another man assaulted him with a bayonet 
and seriously wounded him. He applied 
to tlie governor for the title of “King's 
Printer" but before the news of the 
granting of this •reached Sydney Howe 
was drowned off Fort Denison on 29 
January 1829. A younger half-brother, 
George Terry Howe (c. 1806-63), went 
to Tasmania in October 1821, subse- 
quently was in partnership with James 
Ross, and in 1825 appointea gov- 
ernment printer at Hobart. He after- 
wards returned to Sydney and died there 
on 6 April 1863. He was married and 
had six daughters and a son. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I,* vols 
IV, VII to X; J. A. Ferguson, Mrs A. G. Foster 
and H. M. Green, The Howes and Their Press; 
J. A. Ferguson, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. XIII, pp. 
344-61; G. B. Barton, Literature in New South 
Wales; A. W. Jose, Builders and Pioneers of 
Australia; J. A. Ferguson, Bibliography of Aus- 
tralia; Mrs A. G. Foster, Journal and Proceed- 
ings Royal Australian Historical Society, vol, 
X, pp. 103-18. 

HOWE, Michael (1787-1818), bush- 
ranger, was born at Pontefract, York- 
shire, England, in 1787. He had been a 
seaman in the navy when in 1811 he was 
sentenced to seven years transportation 
for robbing a miller on the highway. 
He arrived in Tasmania in October 
1812, was assigned to a Mr Ingle, a mer- 
chant and grazier, but ran away and 
joined a large party of escaped convicts 
in the bush. In May 1814 Howe with 
others gave himself up to the authorities 
in response to an offer of clemency made 
by Governor Macquarie (q.v.). (For 
copy of proclamation see H,R, of A,, 


ser. I, vol. VIII, p. 264). Howe, however^ 
took to the bush again and joined a ' 
band of bushrangers led by John 
Whitehead. Houses were robbed and 
ricks burned by his gang, and being 
pursued by an armed party of 
settlers, two of the latter were killed' 
and others wounded in a fight which 
followed. Rewards were offered for the 
apprehension of the bushrangers and 
parties of soldiers were sent out to search 
for them. On one occasion the bush- 
rangers fired a volley through the win- 
dows of a house in which soldiers were 
stationed, and Whitehead was killed by 
the return fire. Howe then became the 
leader of the bushrangers, and though 
two of the gang were caught arid exe- 
cuted, many robberies continued to be 
made. In February 1817 two more bush- 
rangers were shot and another captured, 
and in the following month Howe left 
the party accompanied only by a native- 
girl. On one occasion, finding the milit- 
ary close on his heels, he attempted to- 
shoot this girl, but only succeeded in 
slightly wounding her. Howe found 
means of sending 2^ letter to Governor 
Sorell (q.v.) offering to surrender and 
give information about* his former as- 
sociates on condition that he should be- 
pardoned. He gave himself up to a milit- 
ary officer on this understanding, and 
was taken to Hobart gaol on 29 April 

1817 where he was examined by the- 
magistrates. Howe would quite* probably 
have been pardoned, but at the end of 
July he escaped and again took to the 
bush. In October he was captured by 
two men, William Drew and George 
Watts. Howe's hands had been tied but 
he managed to free them, stabbed Watts, 
and then taking Watts's gun shot Drew. 
For nearly a year he hid in the bush, 
but needing ammunition, on 21 October 

18 1 8 he was decoyed to a hut where 
William Pugh of the 48th regiment and 
a stock-keeper Thomas Worrall were 
hidden. All three fired and missed, but 
during the struggle which followed 
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Howe was killed by blows on the head 
with a musket. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. Ill, vol. II; 
"Michael Howe the Last a 7 id Worst of the Bush- 
rangers, which appears to be the usual source of 
the accounts of Howe. It was published at 
’ Hobart in December 1818 and is now very rare. 
It was reprinted as an appendix to E. Curr’s 
Account of the Colony of Van Diemen's Land, 
and is also included in J. Syme’s Nine Years 
in Van Diemen's Land, It has also been re- 
printed in this century. Mike Howe the Bush- 
ranger of Vafi Diemen's Land by James Bon- 
wick though a novel gives the facts of the 
bushranger*s career, . , 

HOWITT, Alfred William (1830- 
1908), -explorer, geologist and anthropo- 
logist, was born at Nottingham, Eng- 
land, on 17 April 1830. His father, 
William Howitt (1795-1879), wrote 
many volumes of poetry, history, fiction 
and miscellaneous writings, and was 
well known in his day. In 1855 he sailed 
for Australia with his two sons to try 
their fortunes on the goldfields. After 
his return in 1854 he published several 
books in which he ^pade use of his Aus- 
tralian experiences including d Boy's 
Adventures in ^ the Wilds of Australia^ 
Land, Labour and Gold, . Tallaingetta 
the Squatter^ s Home, 5, vols, and The 
History of Discovery in Australia, Tas- 
mania and New Zealand, He wrote many 
other books and died at Rome on 3 
March 1879. His wife, Mary Howitt 
(1799-1888), was equally industrious. The 
British Museum catalogue lists consider- 
ably more than a hundred volumes ot 
her translations, poetry, fiction, etc. 
After a long and busy life she died at 
Rome in 1888. 

Alfred William Howitt was their eld- 
est surviving son. He was educated in 
England, Heidelberg, Germany, and 
University College, London. Arriving in 
Victoria with his father and brother on 
13 September 1852 he went to the dig- 
gings and had some' success. When his 
father returned to . England xa ;J,854 


Howitt farmed land near Melbourne be- 
longing to his uncle. Dr Godfrey Howitt. 
Five years later he became leader of an 
expedition sent out to look for pastoral 
country near Lake Eyre, South Australia, 
but found drought conditions wherever 
he went. On his return he took a position 
as manager of a station near Hamilton, 
but almost at once was asked to take 
charge of a party organized by the gov- 
ernment to prospect for gold in Gipps- 
land. The magnificent timber he passed 
through aroused his interest in the 
eucalypts, and he afterwards acquired an 
extraordinary knowledge of them both 
from the scientific and practical points 
of view. His expedition folloxved up the 
Mitchell river and its tributaries, and 
gold was discovered on the Crooked, 
Darg®, and Wentworth rivers. On re- 
turning to Melbourne Howitt found 
there lyas great anxiety about the fate 
of. the Burke and Wills expedition, 
which a year before had started to cross 
the continent, A relief expedition was 
orga^nized with Howitt as leader which 
started from Melbourne on 4 July i86i, 
but meeting the remnant of Burke's ex- 
pedition at Swan Hill, came back for 
instructions. A fresh start was made in 
September, and Howitt returned on 38 
November bringing the^ survivor King 
who ' had been living with the natives. 
All the members of his party were in 
good health and not a single horse or 
camel had been lost. A fortnight later 
Howitt again left for the interior to bring 
back the remains of the lost explorers. 
The opportunity was taken to do some 
exploring near Cooper's Creek. There 
had been recent rains and the country 
was in quite different condition . from 
when Howitt had seen it two years be- 
fore. He began to take an interest in the 
aborigines, and thpugh he had no diffi- 
culty in finding a way of living with the 
Dieri tribe, some of the back country 
natives gave him .much anxiety. He at 
first spoke of them as “an idle inep^ 
-rigibly treacherous, lying race— I can 
well understand the feelm]gj: of bijttet eUr 
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mity which always subsists between the 
outside settlers and the native tribes”. 
Larger experience later on enabled him 
to better appreciate the native side of 
the case. He returned to Melbourne 
with the remains of the explorers in 
December 1862. 

In 1863 Howitt was appointed police 
magistrate and warden of the goldfields 
in Gippsland, and held that position for 
more than a (quarter of a century. He 
was at first stationed at Omeo then com- 
pletely in the wilds. In 1866 he removed 
to Bairnsdale and remained there until 
1879 when he was moved to Sale. For 
some time he was police magistrate for 
the whole of Gippsland, which he 
traversed from end to end carrying on 
his work competently together with his 
various scientific studies. Already an 
authority on the timber in his district, 
he began his studies in petrography in 
1873. His first geological paper “Notes 
on the Geology of part of the Mitchell 
River Division of the Gippsland Mining 
District” appeared in the progress re- 
port of the geological survey of Victoria 
for the year 1874. Other geological 
papers were afterwards published in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Victoria, of the Australasian Association 
for the Advancement of Science,, the 
Qtiarterly Journal of the Geological 
Society, and the Reports of the Victorian 
Department of Mines- His interest in 
the aborigines led to his study of the 
Kumai tribe which was still in existence 
in Gippsland. He gained their confid- 
ence and was treated as though he were 
an initiated member of the tribe. In 
1873* he got into communication with 
the Rev. Lorimer Fison (q.v.), whom he 
had casually met many years before. 
They formed a great friendship and 
worked together for many years. Of their 
Kamilaroi and Kurnai (1880) Baldwin 
Spencer said “it laid the foundation of 
the scientific study of the Australian 
aborigines, for it was in this work that, 
for the first time, we had given to us a 
detailed, accurate account of the social 


organization of Australian tribes” {The 
Victorian Naturalists, April, 1908). 

In 1889 Howitt was appointed secret- 
ary for mines, and returned to Mel- 
bourne. He was still continuing his 
scientific studies. A long series of valu- 
able papers by Howitt and Fison on the ' 
Australian tribes began to appear in 
The Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1883, and continued to come out at in- 
tervals until 1907. Among Howitt’s 
other scientific papers his treatise on 
“The Eucalypti of Gippsland”, which 
appeared in the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Victoria in 1889, may 
be especially mentioned. In 1896^ How- 
itt was appointed audit commissioner 
and a member of the public service 
board. He continued his scientific work 
and did not retire from the public ser- 
vice tintil 1901 when he was past 70 
years of age. He settled at Metung in 
Gippsland and hoped to consolidate his 
work in Australian ethnology, but found 
that his services were still required by 
the state. He was made chairman of a 
royal commission <fn the coalfields of 
Victoria, and subsequerytly spent much 
time as a member of the interstate com- 
mission considering proposed sites for 
the future Commonwealth capital. He 
was awarded the Mueller medal by the 
Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1903, and in 
1904, having completed his book The 
Native Tribes of South-east Australia, 
he paid a visit to England to see it 
through the press. It was hailed as “an 
anthropological classic, the standard 
authority on the subject with which it 
deals”. He attended the meeting of the 
British association and read a paper on 
“Group Marriage in Australian Tribes”, 
and the university of Cambridge con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
doctor of science. He returned to Aus- 
tralia to take up again his botanical and 
petrological studies, and was awarded 
the Clarke memorial medal by the Royal 
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Society of New South Wales. In 1906 the 
honour of C.M.G. was conferred on him, 
and he was made president of the Aus- 
tralasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at the meeting held in 
Adelaide in 1907. Towards the end of 
that year he had a severe illness and 
, died at Bairnsdale on 7 March 1908. He 
married Maria, daughter of Mr Justice 
Boothby of Adelaide. His book on the 
native tribes is dedicated to her mem- 
ory. He was survived by two sons and 
three daughters. One of his daughters, 
Mary E. B. Howitt, assisted him in his 
anthropological work. Howitt's minera- 
logical collection was left to Melbourne 
university, his botanical collection to 
the liational herbarium, and his scienti- 
fic library to Queen’s College, Mel- 
bourne. 

Physically Howitt was below medium 
height and of spare frame. Brisk, alert 
and full of energy, he scarcely seemed to 
know fatigue even as an old man, and 
was insatiable in his desire for know- 
ledge. As he lay dying, he dictated a 
message to anthropologists warning 
them of the necessity for caution in 
accepting information from Australian 
aborigines who had been living in con- 
tact with white men. When he died it 
was scarcely realized in his own country 
how great a man had passed away. To 
his fellow scientists he was the man 
whose knowledge of the eucalypts 
rivalled that of Baron von Mueller 
(q.v.), and whose work witli Fison on 
the aborigines had laid the foundations 
of anthropology in Australia. As a geolo- 
gist he stood almost alone in Victoria. 
His knowledge had all been developed 
in the spare time of a busy public official. 
’*To the public of Victoria he was known 
as the man who rescued the remnant of 
the Burke and Wills expedition, and to 
those who had the privilege of knowing 
him personally this was merely an epi- 
sode in the life of a man of simple and 
noble character, whose one aim was a 
ceaseless and tireiess search for truth” 


(Sir W. Baldwin Spencer, The Victorian 
Naturalist, April 1908). 

Mary Howitt, an Autobiog;raphy, Wm Howitt,. 
History of Discovery in Australia, Tasmania and 
New Zealand', Sir W. Baldwin Spencer, The 
Victorian Naturalist, April 1908; Sir J. G. 
Frazer, Folk Lore, 1909, pp. 144-80; Mary E. B. 
Howitt, The Victorian Historical Magazine,. 
September 1913, pp. 16-S4. 

HOWSE, Sir Neville Reginald (1864- 
1930), surgeon, politician, adminis- 
trator, son of Alfred Howse, physician,, 
was bom in Somerset, England, on a6 
October 1864. Educated at Freelands 
School, Taunton, he studied medicine 
and qualified M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P. in 
1883. In 1889 he went to Australia,, 
largely for health reasons, and practiseci 
at Tfaree, New South Wales until 1895. 
Returning to London he continued jhis 
medical studies and became a fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in 1897. 
He bought a practice at Orange, New 
South Wales in 1899, but when the South 
African war broke out he enlisted in 
tM New South Wales lancers, and was. 
given a commission as second lieutenant. 
He showed much courage, was men- 
tioned in dispatches, and was awarded 
the Victoria Cross for going out at 
Vredefort and bringing in a wounded 
man under heavy fire. Promoted captain 
he returned to Australia, but went to* 
South Africa again as a major in charge 
of field ambulances. He practised at 
Orange, New South Wales, for some 
years, but when the 1914-18 war began 
accompanied the Australian expedition 
to New Guinea. He went with the Aus- 
tralian forces to Egypt, and at the land- 
ing on Gallipoli showed great resource 
and courage in managing the removal 
of the wounded from the shore to the 
ships. He was later ^iven control of 
the medical services until the evacuation, 
and early in 1916 was appointed director- 
general of medical services for Australia 
and New Zealand in the Mediterranean. 
In January 1917 he was promoted major- 
general with headquarters in London,. 
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was mentioned in dispatches, and did 
admirable work in organizing the medi- 
cal services. 

Howse returned to Australia in Janu- 
ai^ 1930 and from 1921 to 1925 was 
director-general of medical services. He 
was elected a member of the house of 
representatives for Calare, in 1932, and 
in 1923 was a representative of Aus- 
tralia at the fourth assembly of the 
League of Nations. He was temporary 
chairman of committees in the house of 
representatives from June 1923 to Octo- 
ber 1924, n^ister<or defence and min- 
ister for health in the Bruce-Page gov- 
ernment from 16 January 1925 to g April 
1927, minister for home and territories 
from 24 February to 29 November 1928, 
and minister for health from 24 Febru- 
ary 1928 to 22 October 1929. He losf his 
seat at die election held in that year. In 
February 1930 he visited England and 
died in London on 19 September. He 
married in 1905 Evelyn Northcote, 
daughter of G. de Val Pilcher, who sur- 
vived him with two sons and three 
daughters. He was created C.B. in 1915, 
K.C.B. igiy, K.C.M.G. 1919, knight of 
grace of the order of the hospital of St 
John of Jerusalem, 1919. 

Outwardly cynical, though kindly and 
loyal to subordinates, Howse was a man 
of strong character, courageous and am- 
bitious.^ There was a want of system in 
conriexion with the Australian medical 
service in Egypt in 1915, and as this was 
gradually rectified it was realized that 
the extremely capable and diplomatic 
Howse w'as the man to take command. 
Both ip Egypt and later in France, under 
his care the Australian medical service 
at the war became second to none- As a 
Commonwealth minister he showed good 
pecutive powers, and did valuable work 
in connexion with repatriation. 

Thu Sydney Morning Herald, ss September 
’ 03 <>: 'The Times, sto September 1930; C. E. W. 
Been, 7 he Official History of Australia in the 
War, vol. II; The Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Handbook, 1901-30; Burke’s Peerage, etc., 
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HUDDART, James (1847-1901), ship- 
owner, a founder of Huddart Parker 
Limited, was born at Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, in 1847, ^^te son of Wil- 
liam Huddart, a shipbuilder. He was 
educated at the college of St Bees, came 
to Australia in i860, and was taken into 
the coal and shipowning business of his , 
uncle. Captain Peter Huddart, at Gee- 
long. Some years later Captain Huddart 
retired to England and his nephew took 
over the business. In 1874 James Hud- 
dart was the owner of the Medea, a 
wooden barque of 423 tons, and next 
year the Queen Emma of 314 tons was 
also registered in his name. In 1876 he 
joined forces with T. J. Parker, J. Traill, 
and Captain T. Webb, and the fiftn of 
Huddart Parker and Company, was 
founded, each of the partners having an 
equal interest. In 1878 the head ofiSce 
was moved to Melbourne, shortly after- 
wards several steamships were added to 
the fleet, and the business expanded 
rapidly. Huddart became general mana- 
ger in 1886, and showed himself to be 
an enterprising and far-seeing adminis- 
trator. In 1888 the bjjsiness was turned 
into a limited company with a capital of 
£300,000 each of the original partners 
taking up one-fourth of the shares. At 
the beginning of the nineties their steam- 
ers were running to the principal ports 
of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tas- 
mania, and in 1893 they were also trad- 
ing with ports in New Zealand. 

Huddart had long been interested in 
a proposal first made by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in 1885, that 
an imperial "All-Red" route should be 
established between Australia and Great 
Britain via Canada. The suggestion 
touched Huddart's imagination, and in 
1893 be formed the Canadian-Austra- 
lian Royal Mail Line, with a contract 
to carry mails between Sydney and Van- 
couver. He then tried to arrange for a 
similar line from England to Canada. 
The Canadian government agreed to 
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pay a large subsidy, and endeavours were 
made to persuade the British govern- 
ment to supply a yearly sum of half the 
, amount to be paid by Canada. Tt was 
however insisted that tenders must be 
called, and after the tenders came in the 
tjuestion continued to be delayed. Worn 
• out by worry and anxiety Huddart con- 
tracted influenza, and died at East- 
bourne after a few days illness on 27 
February 1901. His American line had 
always been carried on separately from 
the business of Huddart Parker and 
Company, and he lost much of his 
private fortune in conducting it. His 
interest in Huddart Parker and Com- 
pany^ was disposed of in 1897. He mar- 
Tied Lois Ingham of Ballarat, who sur- 
vived him with two sons and a daughter. 
A third son was killed in the South 
African war. 

Huddart was a man of remarkable per- 
sonality, soaring ambition, and great 
■driving power. He may, as The Times 
notice suggests, “have played for higher 
stakes than his means allowed” but he 
was no mere speculator; he was imbued 
with aspirations fop the consolidation of 
the British Empire, and though he may 
have been in advance of his time he was 
nevertheless a great pioneer in colonial 
progress. His name is preserved in that 
•of the company he helped to found, now 
•one of the most important in the south- 
•ern hemisphere, with a capital of con- 
siderably over a million pounds and 
large reserves. 

Huddart Parker Ltd (A record issued at the 
time of its jubilee in 1926); The Times, 1 and 
4 March igoi, 8 January igio; The Sydney 
Morning Herald, 1 March igoi; The Argus, 
Melbourne, 1 March igoi. 

HUGHES, Sir Walter Watson (1803- 
1887), founder of the Adelaide univer- 
sity, third son of Thomas Hughes of 
Fifeshire, Scotland, was bom at Pitten- 
weem, Fifeshire, on S2 August 1803. He 
entered the merchant service and be- 
-came a master, but emigrated to South 
Australia in 1841 and took up land. In 


i860 the Wallaroo copper-mine was dis- 
covered on his property, and in 1S61 
the even more important Moonta mine 
was discovered close by. Hughes secured 
interests in both mines and became 
wealthy. In October 1872 he joined with 
Thomas Elder (q-v.) in bearing the ex- 
pense of the exploring expedition under 
Colonel Warburton (q.v.), and about 
the same date offered £20,000 for the 
endowment of a theological college. It 
was, however, felt that so large a gift 
might be better used^to found a univer- 
sity, and Hughes agreeing, the Adelaide 
University Association was established. 
The act of incorporation of the univer- 
sity of Adelaide was passed in 1874,* but 
practically speaking the university did 
not begin to operate until three years 
late?*, Hughes subsequently returned to 
England, bought the Fancourt estate at 
Cliertsey, Surrey, and died there on 1 
January 1887. He married in 1841 
Sophia, daughter of J. H. Richman, who 
died in 1885. Hughes was knighted in 
1880. He has been frequently referred 
to as the ‘‘father” of Adelaide univer- 
sity, The report of the council of the 
university for the year 1887, recording 
their regret at his death, called him 
“the Founder of the Chair of Classics and 
of the Chair of English Language and 
Literature, and Mental and Moral Philo- 
sophy— whose munificence led to the 
establishment of the University”. 

The Times, 7 January 1887; P. Mennell, The 
Dictionary of Australasian Biography; J. F. 
Gonigrave, South Australia its History and 
Resources; E. Hodder, The History of South 
Australia. 

HUME, Fergus (1859-1932), novelist, 
was bom in England on 8 July 1859, 
the second son of Dr James Hume. 
Always known as Fergus Hume, his 
name is sometimes given as Fergus Wil- 
liam Hume, but tlie obituary notice in 
the Otago Daily Times gave his Chris, tiap 
names as Fergusson Wright. As it eifeo 
mentioned that a sister of Huiiie;?kvas 
then on a ' visit to Oiiiiedin,. the pagp|^ ; 
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was in a position to get correct in- 
formation. Hume was brought to Dune- 
din when very young by his father, and 
was educated at the Otago Boys* High 
School and the university of Otago. He 
was admitted to the New Zealand bar 
in 1885, and immediately went to Mel- 
bourne, intending to practise his profes- 
sion. He began writing plays, but found 
it impossible to persuade the managers 
of the Melbourne theatres to accept or 
even read them. Finding that the novels 
of Gaboriau were then very popular in 
Melbourne, he obifkined and read a set 
of them and determined to write a novel 
of a similar kind. The result was The 
Mysiery of a Hansom Cab which had 
an immediate success when it was pub- 
lished in 1886. In 1888 Hume went to 
England, settled in Essex, and remained 
there for the rest of his life, except for 
occasional visits to France, Italy and 
Switzerland. For more than 30 years a 
constant stream of detective novels flowed 
from his pen; He continued to be anxi- 
ous for success as a dramatist, and, at 
one time Irving was favourably con- 
sidering one of his plays, but he died be- 
fore it could be produced. Hume did not 
court publicity and little is known of 
his personal life. The writer of the 
obituary notice in The Times stated that 
he was a deeply religious man who in 
his last years did much lecturing to 
young people's clubs and debating 
societies. He died at Thundersley, 
Essex, on is July 1932. 

Hume never repeated the success of 
his first book, of which something like 
half a million copies were sold in his life- 
time, but he had a public for his other 
books; as many as seven were sometimes 
published in one year. He was a capable 
writer of mystery stories, and may be 
looked upon as one of the precursors 
of the many writers of detective stories 
whose work has been so popular in the 
twentieth century. 

Otago Daily Times, 13 July 193a; The Times, 
14 July 1932; Introduction to later editions of 


The Mystery of a Hansom Cab; Who*s Who, 
193a; E, Morris Miller, Australian Literature, 
which records about 140 books by Hume. 

HUME, Hamilton (1797-1873), some- 
times called Alexander Hamilton Hume, 
explorer, was born at Parramatta on 18 
June 1797. He was christened Hamilton 
Hume (Mitchell library, Sydney), and no 
evidence for the additional name could 
be found. He was the son of Andrew 
Hamilton Hume, who came to Australia 
in 1790 as a superintendent of convicts 
and soon afterwards became a free 
settler. He was the son of the Rev. 
James Hume and married Elizabeth 
Moore Kennedy, whose father was also 
a clergyman. There were few opportun- 
ities for education in Australia during 
the first 10 years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and Hamilton Hume received most 
of his education from his motlier. When 
only 17 years of age he began exploring 
the country beyond Sydney as far to the 
south-west as Berrima, and soon de- 
veloped into a good bushman. In March 
1817 he went on a journey with James 
Meehan, the deputy surveyor-general 
(q.v.), during which Eake Bathurst and 
the Goulbum Plains were discovered* 
Subsequently he went with Oxley (q.v.) 
and Meehan to Jervis Bay, and in 1822 
was with the party which sailed down 
the east coast in search of rivers. In 
1824 he was seen by Governor Brisbane 
(q.v.) with reference to an expedition to 
Spencer Gulf, Brisbane was also in 
touch about this time with W. H. Hovell 
(q.v.) on the same subject, but it is not 
quite clear who was the first approached. 
DiflSculties arose about the financing of 
the journey and eventually the two men 
decided to make the journey at their 
own expense, except for some pack- 
saddles, arms, clothes and blankets, 
which were provided from government 
stores. Hume in a letter dated 24 Janu- 
ary 1825, immediately after the return of 
the explorers, practically claimed to have 
been the leader of the party. He refers 
to “the expedition your Excellency was 
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pleased to entrust to my care”. But Bris- 
bane did not accept this view of it, as 
in a letter to the secretary, Wilmot 
Horton, dated 24 March 1825 he men- 
tions the “discovery of new and valuable 
country ... by two young men Messrs 
Hovell and Hume . . . they were directed 
• by me to try and reach Spencer’s Gulf”. 
It may also be pointed out that in the 
letter to Brisbane of 28 July 1824, Hovell 
signed first. These facts are of interest in 
view of the controversy which broke out 
many years later. Each of the explorers 
brought three assigned servants with him 
and between them they had five bullocks, 
three horses and two carts. Nearly the 
whole of the journey was through heavy 
mountain country, and there were several 
rivers to be forded. The courage, re- 
source and bushmanship of Hume were 
important factors in surmounting their 
many difficulties, and after a journey of 
11 weeks they came to Gorio Bay near 
the present site of Geelong. Here, pos- 
sibly through faulty instruments, Hovell 
made a mistake of one degree in his 
observation, and they believed that they 
were on the shore^of Western Port. The 
return journey for some time was made 
on a course ifiore to the west, the coun- 
try was more level, and they were back 
at their starting point less than five 
weeks later. Their provisions were fin- 
ished just before the end of the jour- 
ney, and the whole party was very near 
exhaustion, Hume and Hovell each re- 
ceived grants of 1200 acres of land, an 
inadequate reward for discoveries of 
great importance made by an expedition 
which, practically speaking, paid its own 
expenses. 

Hume, in November 1828, was with 
Charles Sturt (q.v.) in his first expedi- 
tion into the interior, and was of great 
use to him. He was able to communicate 
with some aborigines, they met early in 
their journey who consented to act as 
guides, and later, when the aborigines 
left them, Sturt speaks with appreda- 
tion of Hume’s ability in tracking their 
animals which had strayed. Being a 


drought year, it was a constant struggle 
to find water, and only good bushman- 
ship saved the party. Sturt would have 
liked Hume to go with him on his second 
expedition, which started at the end of 
1829, but he had a harvest to get in and 
was unable to make arrangements. He 
had finished his work as an explorer, and 
spent his remaining days as a successful 
pastoralist. In December 1853 an im- 
perfect report of a speech Hovell had 
made at Geelong was the cause of much 
feeling between the two men. Hume had 
always regarded himself as the real leader 
of their joint expedition, and his indig- 
nation lost all bounds at the thought of 
Hovell minimizing his share in the 
work. Fuller reports of the speech show 
that this was not the case, but the vehe- 
meUcy of Hume and his friends at the 
time, led to the work of Hovell being 
underrated for a long period, Hume 
published in 1855 Brief Statement of 
Facts in Connection with an Overland 
Expedition from Lake George to Port 
Pllillip in 1824, which went into tliree 
editions. Hovell published two pamph- 
lets Reply to Brief Statement of Facts 
in Connection with an Overland Expedi- 
tion from Lake George to Port Phillip 
in 1824'% and an Answer to the Preface 
to the Second Edition of Mr Hamilton 
Hnme*s Brief Statement of Facts'% 
(for a balanced discussion of the merits 
of the case see paper by professor Sir 
Ernest Scott in Journal and Proceedings 
of the Royal Australian Historical 
Society, vol. VII). Hume died at Yass on 
19 April 1873. He married a Miss Dight 
who survived him without children. 
He is sometimes stated to have been 
the author of The Life of Edward John 
Eyre, but tlie Hamilton Hume who 
wrote this book lived in London. 

Hume was an excellent explorer, a 
first-rate bushman never lacking in cour- 
age and resource, whose work was not 
adequately appreciated or rewarded by 
the government of the time.; He had i 
good knowledge of the blacks, was 
always able to avoid’ coiiflicfs with theria. 
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and appears to have learnt something of 
their speech. He has an established and 
welhdcserved reputation as a great Aus- 
tralian explorer. 

Preface to Hume’s A Brief Statement of Facts; 
Sir Ernest Scott, Journal ‘and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society; vol. VII, pp. 
289-378; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols XI, XII; Chas Sturt, Tioo Expeditions Into 
the Interior of Southern Australia^ vol. I; W. 

L. Havard, Journal and Proceeclings Royal Aus- 
tralian Historical Society, vol. XXI, pp. 128-34, 

HUNTER, JOHN# (1737-1821), second 
governor of New South Wales, was born 
on 29 August 1737, at Leith, Scotland. 
The date usually given is 1738, but F. 

M. Bladen, in Journal and Proceedings 
Royal Australian Historical Society, 
vol. I, states that he was christ^ed 
at Leith on 1 September 1737. His 
father, William Hunter, was a captain in 
the merchant service, his mother a 
daughter of J. Drummond. As a boy he 
was sent to live with an uncle in the 
town of Lynn, where, and also at Edin- 
burgh, he received the classical educa- 
tion of the time. He was sent to Edin- 
burgh university, but soon left it to be- 
come a captain's servant in the navy. In 
1755 he was made a midshipman, and 
after serving in various vessels passed 
the examination for a lieutenant * in 
1760. He was not, however, appointed 
lieutenant until 1780. When the pre- 
paration of the First Fleet was in pro- 
gress, he was made second captain on 
the Sirius and sailed with Phillip (q.v.) 
to New South Wales in 1787, There he 
was on the best of terms with the g:ov- 
emor, hut lost his ship at Norfolk Island 
and had to go to England for the custo- 
mary court martial at which he was ex- 
onerated. In England he prepared for 
publication his interesting An Historical 
Journal of the Transactions at Port Jack- 
son and Norfolk Island, published at the 
beginning of 1793. An abridged edition 
appeared later in the same year. 
In the first edition of this work will be 
found the earliest reference to the possi- 


bility of there being a strait between 
the mainland and Tasmania. On page 
126 Hunter says: “There is reason thence 
to believe, that there is in that space 
either a very deep gulf, or a straight, 
which may separate Van Diemen's Land 
from New Holland.'' When Hunter 
learned that Phillip had resigned his 
governorship in July 1793, he applied 
for the position in October, and in Janu- 
ary 1794 was appointed. Various delays 
occurred, and it was not until Febru- 
ai7 1795 that he was able to sail. He 
arrived at Sydney on 7 September. 

Hunter's difiiculties soon began. Im- 
mediately Phillip left the colony the 
military took complete control, ^ and 
during the lieutenant-governorship of 
Gi*ose (q-v.) unmercifully exploited the 
convicts. A great traffic in spirits sprang 
up, on which there was an enoimous 
rofit for the officers concerned. They 
ad obtained the control of the. courts 
and the management of the lands, public 
stores, and convict labour. Hunter 
realized that these powers had to be 
restored to the civil administration, a 
task of great difficulty. And in Mac- 
arthur (q.v.) he had*an opponent who 
would hardly stop at anything in defend- 
ing his supposed rights. Eventually 
Hunter found himself practically help- 
less. A stronger man might have sent 
the officers home under arrest, but it is 
not unlikely that if Hunter had at- 
tempted to do so he would have only 
precipitated the rebellion which took 
place in Bligh's time. Anonymous letters 
were even sent to the home authorities 
charging Hunter with participation in 
the very abuses he was striving to pre- 
vent. In spite of Hunter's vehement de- 
fence of the charges made against him, 
he was recalled in a dispatch dated 5 
November 1799. Hunter acknowledged 
this dispatch on 20 April 1800, and left 
for England on 28 September. When 
he arrived he endeavoured to vindicate 
his character with the authorities but 
was given no opportunity. He was 
obliged to state his case in a long 
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pamphlet printed in 1802. Governor 
Hunter's Remarks on the Ca%ises of the 
Colonial Expense of the Establish^nent 
of New South Wales, It is a valuable 
document in early Australian history. 
In 1804 Hunter was given command of 
the Venerable of 74 guns, which in the 
following November was driven ashore 
during a fog and lost. Hunter was sub- 
sequently acquitted of all blame. He be- 
came rear-admiral in October 1807 and 
vice-admiral in July 1810. He died in 
London on 13 March 1821. 

Hunter was a courageous, humane, 
and amiable man, and a good officer, but 
the circumstances in which he was 
laced made it almost impossible for 
im*to be completely successful as a 
governor. As his successor King (q.v.) 
said his conduct was “guided by the most 
upright intentions”, and he was “most 
shamefully deceived by those on whom 
he had every reason to depend for as- 
sistance, information, and advice”. Of 
his sojourn in the colony Hunter said 
that he “could not have had less com- 
fort, although he would certainly have 
had greater peace of mind, had he spent 
the time in a penirentiary”. He did good 
work in exploring and opening up the 
country near Sydney, and also encour- 
aged the explorations of Flinders (q.v.) 
and Bass (cj.v.). He continued his interest 
in Australia for long after he left it, 
and the suggested reforms in his pamph- 
let were of much value. 

F. M. Bladen, Journal and Proceedings Royal 
Australian Historical Society, vol. I, p. 21; G. 
Arnold Wood, ibid, vol. XIV, p. 344; Annual 
Biography and Obituary, vol. VII, London, 
1823; Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, 
vols I, II, and III; Historical Records of 
New South Wales, vol. Ill; H. V. Evatt, Rum 
Rebellion; J. Hunter, An Historical Journal of 
the Transactions at Port Jackson and Norfolk 
Island; David Collins, An Account of the Eng- 
lish Colony in New South Wales; Eris O'Brien, 
The Foundation of Australia, 

HUNTER, John Irvine (1898-1924), 
anatomist, was born at Bendigo, Victoria, 
on 24 January 1898. His father, Henry 
Hunter, who married Isabella Hodg- 


son, was an unsuccessful small merchant. 
When about eight years of age Hunter 
had a severe illness, was sent to recuper- 
ate with an aunt at Albury,* New South 
Wales, and stayed with her for some 
yeai^s. He was educated first at the Albury 
district school, and later at the Fort Street 
high school, Sydney, which he left with a 
bursary and an exhibition. At the uni- 
versity, although his circumstances 
made it necessary for him to earn money 
by coaching, he succeeded in winning 
practically all the available prizes and 
scholarships, and he ^aduated with first 
class honours in 1920. He had enlisted 
for active service in 1917 and actually 
went into camp; but his remarkable 
merits had been recognized both by his 
fellow students and his teachers, and 
stejfft were taken which resulted in his 
being officially ordered to return to his 
studies. During the last two years of his 
course he had acted as a demonstrator in 
anatomy, and immediately after gradu- 
ation he was appointed a i*esident medi- 
cal tutor and demonstrator of anatomy. 
About two months later Professor Wil- 
son, who had taken great interest in 
Hunter, resigned the Challis professor- 
ship of anatomy at Sydney, to become 
regius professor of anatomy at Cam- 
bridge. On his suggestion in July 1920, 
Hunter was appointed associate pro- 
fessor of anatomy. He was then only 22 
years of age. About 12 months later he 
left for Europe to pursue his studies 
further, and for a year acted as an hon- 
orary lecturer at Cambridge. Before he 
had left Australia he had done “three 
important researches in utterly different 
fields of embryology, anthropology, and 
physiology. He cleared up many of the 
difficulties in the interpretation ^ of 
ovarian pregnancy, in the real signific- 
ance of the occurrence of neanderthaloid 
characters in aboriginal Australians, and 
in analysing the complicated factors of 
spinal shock following transverse sec- 
tion of the spinal cord” (Graf toil EBiot 
Smith (qlv.); T/ie l^dncetj. -20' Bec^bec 
1924). Cam1i4dj^ he 
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teaching and lecturing, and made him- 
self familiar with the methods of lead- 
ing anatomical schools in Great Britain 
.and on the continent. He also gave much 
time to research and made valuable con- 
tributions to tile solution of problems 
raised by the Piltdown scull and Rhode- 
sian remains in the British Museum, He 
returned to Australia by way of the 
United States and Canada, and stayed 
long enough to give some lectures. The 
‘Challis professorship of anatomy had in 
the meantime been kept open for him, 
•and he was appointed to that position 
in December igss, a few weeks before he 
reached the age of 25. 

Before leaving Sydney Hunter had 
been much interested in the physiologi- 
cal researches of Dr N. D. Royle. When 
he returned they did valuable res^^rch 
•work together. In October 1923 a demon- 
stration of the result of their work was 
■given in the lecture theatre of the de- 
partment of anatomy, Sydney. On 7 May 
1924 the university of %dney conferred 
the degree of doctor of medicine with 
first class honours on Hunter, and he 
also received the university medal and 
the Ethel Talbot Prize. In March Dr 
William J. Mayo and other representa- 
tives of the American College of Sur- 
geons visited Australia, and were sodm- 
prcs.sed ivith the work of Drs Royle and 
Hiijiicr that they invited them to deliver 
the Dr John B. Murphy oration in sur- 
gery at New York in October 1924. 
There the genius of Hunter was immedi- 
ately recognized, and the youngest pro- 
fessor of anatomy at any important uni- 
versity, became one of the most import- 
ant figures at this great American con- 
gress. 

Hunter then went to England and it 
was intended that he should give a 
course of three lectures to his former 
colleagues. He gave one lecture on 5 
December, but had contracted enteric 
fever on his way to England, and died 
.at University College liospital on xo 
December 1924, to the great grief of all 


who had known him. For Hunter was 
not only a great scientist, he had en- 
deared himself to all who came in con- 
tact with him. It was at one time feared 
that he might be spoilt by the success 
and adulation he received, but he re- 
mained simple, transparently honest, " 
and modest. He was a fluent speaker with - 
great gifts of exposition, and the most 
difficult subjects were made by him to 
appear plain and almost simple. His 
early death was a great loss to science. 
He married in Februai'y 1924 Hazel 
McPherson. A posthumous son Irvine 
John Hunter was born on 6 September 

1925- 

The Medical Journal of Australia, 20 December 
1924; The British Medical Journal, 20 December 
1924; The Lancet, 20 December 1924; Nature, 

20 December 1924; private information. 


ILLINGWORTH, Nelson (1862-1926), 
sculptor, was born at Portsmouth, Eng- 
land, in August 1862,., He studied at the 
Lambeth art school and worked as a 
modeller at the Doulton*' potteries. He 
emigrated to Sydney in 1892, and in 
1895 his head of an Australian aboriginal 
was bought for the national gallery at 
Sydney. Other busts were purchased for 
the same gallery in 1896 and 1900. Illing- 
worth did some architectural sculpture 
for buildings in Sydney, and a large 
number of portrait busts of notable men 
of his time. He also went to New Zea- 
land and modelled some busts of Maori 
chiefs for the government. He was pre- 
paring models for the Henry Lawson 
(q.v.) statue competition when he died 
suddenly on 26 June 1926. He left a 
widow, two sons and two daughters. Fie 
was a well-known and well-liked figure 
in the art world of Sydney. 

W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art; The 
Sydney Morning Herald and The Daily Tele- 
graph, Sydney, 28 June 1926, 
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INNES, Frederick Maitland (1816- 
1882), premier of Tasmania, was born 
in Scotland on 11 August 1816, the son 
of an officer in the army. On leaving 
school he entered the office of his uncle, 
a writer to the signet at Edinburgh, but 
soon emigrated to Tasmania where he 
ai^rived in 1833. A few years later he 
returned to Great Britain, and contri- 
buted to the press in London, and to 
the Fenny Cyclopaedia. He again went 
to Tasmania and was associated with 
the Observer and other papers at Hobart. 
About the year 1846 he was working as a 
journalist at Launceston, and later took 
up farming. With the coming in of 
responsible government he was elected in 
September 1856 as member for Morven 
in the house of assembly. He was col- 
onial treasurer in four successive min- 
istries, the first Weston (q.v.), the Francis 
Smith (q.v.), the second Weston, and the 
T. D. Chapman (q.v.), from 25 April 
1857 to 1 November 1862, and colonial 
secretary from 1 November 1862 to 20 
January 1863. He had now become a 
member of the legislative council, in 1864 
was elected chairman of committees, and 
from 1868 to president of the 

council. He then resigned his scat and 
re-entered the house of assembly. On 4 
November 1872, allying himself with 
some members he had previously op- 
posed, he became premier and colonial 
secretary until 4 August 1873, when the 
Kennerley (q.v.) ministry came in and 
Innes found himself isolated. In March 
1875 rather to the surprise of his former 
friends he joined this ministry as col- 
onial treasurer, and held this position 
until July 1876. He then retired from 
the house of assembly, was elected to the 
legislative council in September 1877, 
and in i88o was again made president 
of the council. He died at Launceston 
on 11 May 1882, He married a Miss Grey 
who survived him with sons and 
daughters. 

Innes, an able man of moderate views, 
was an excellent treasurer. When he first 
took office the finances of the colony 


were in a very serious condition, and he 
carried a heavy burden during his five 
and a half years of office. But neither 
parliament nor people were prepared to 
face the extra taxation involved, though 
Innes put the position quite clearly in 
his financial statement made early in 
1862. During the following 20 years he 
took a prominent part in the political 
life of Tasmania. 

The Mercury j Hobart, 13 May 1882; J. Fenton, 
A History of Tasmania; J. H. Heaton, Atts- 
tralian Dictionary of Dates. 

IRONSIDE, Adelaide Eliza (1831- 
1867), painter, was born in Sydney on 
17 November 1831. From a child she 
showed literary ability, contributing to 
the press both in prose and verse. In 
1855 she decided to study painting in 
Europe, and towards the end* of that 
year went with her mother to London. 
She had a letter of introduction to Sir 
James Clark, through whom she met 
Ruskin who showed much interest in 
her work. From London she went to 
Rome and remained there for the rest 
of her life. In 1862 she was represented 
in the New South Wales court of the 
London exhibition, and her two pic- 
tures received good notices from the 
critics. In Rome she had an excellent 
reputation as a painter, at the time of 
her death a fellow artist spoke of her 
flowers “painted as never were Rowers 
painted before . . . her rich Titian-like 
colouring united to a purity of feeling 
that recalled the visions of Beato An- 
gelico“. She sold paintings to among 
others the Prince of Wales and W. C. 
Wentworth (q.v.), but she was of a deli- 
cate constitution and died at Rome at 
the age of 35 on 15 April 1867. Good as 
her reputation was in Rome she was 
soon forgotten in her native country, 
and no specimen of her work is in any 
of its national galleries. Three of her 
pictures, “The Pilgrim of Art“, “The 
Marriage in Cana”, and “The Presenta- 
tion of the Magi“ we^ sent to Australia, 
and lent to the national gallery at;Sy 4 ^: 
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ney, where Francis Adams (q.v.) found 
them about 1888 stored “in a sort of 
shed” as there was “not room enough in 
the gallery”- Adams praised them highly, 
and suggested that room might be found 
in the Melbourne gallery by taking out 
three by Folingsby (q.v.), and putting 
Miss Ironside’s pictures in their place. 
They eventually found a home in the 
dining hall of St Paul’s College, Sydney 
university. 

J. H. Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates] 
W. Moore, The Story of Australian Art] The 
Athenaeum, 11 M^y 1867; F. W. L. Adams, 
Australian Essays, pp. 58-9; Sir William Bixson, 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australian His- 
torical Society, vol, VII, p. 159. 

IRVING,^ Martin Howy (1831-1912), 
educationist, was born in London on 
21 February 1831. He was the #on of 
Edward -Irving, founder of the Catholic 
Apostolic Church, whom Carlyle called 
the “freest, brotherliest, bravest human 
soul nme ever came in contact with", 
and his wife Isabella Martin. He was 
educated at King’s College, London, and 
Balliol College, Oxford, where he gradu- 
ated BA., in 1853 and M.A. in 1856, 
with first class honours in classics and 
second class honours in mathematics. 
After a few months as second master at 
the city of London school, he was ap- 
pointed professor of classics and English 
at the university of Melbourne, where 
he arrived in July 1856. He held this 
position for nearly 15 years. He took 
much interest in the development of 
the young university, but in January 
i8yi he resigned to become headmaster 
of Wesley College. He had been offered 
a salary much larger than he had been 
receiving as a professor, and this no 
doubt influenced his decision as he had 
a growing family. But there was an- j 
other factor. In the early years of the 
university students were few, many of 
them had not been properly prepared 
for university work, and probably Irv- 
ing felt he would be doing a real service 
by helping to raise the standard of 
secondary school education. At Wesley 


he was a great success, and by the end of 
1874 the number of pupils had risen to" 
271, a record not exceeded until about 
30 years later. He appealed to what was 
best in the boys’ natures, and his rela- 
tions with his masters were as happy as 
those with the boys. Samuel Alexander 
(q.v.) who was a pupil in his period has 
testified to the excellence and breadth 
of the education he received at this 
school. 

At the end of five years at Wesley, 
Irving decided that he would prefer 
the control of a school untrammelled by 
any committee or council. He bought 
the Hawthorn grammar school and 
made it one of the most successful pri- 
vate schools in Melbourne, with a roll 
of 200 boys, 50 of whom were boarders. 
In 1884 he handed over the school to his 
son, E. H. Irving, and became a member 
of the public service board of Victoria 
for a period of 10 years. He had retained 
his interest in the university after giv- 
ing up his professorship, was a member 
of the council for some years, and at 
the election for chancellor in 1886 was 
defeated by one vote, (Sir) Andiony 
Colling Brownless teceiving six votes to 
his five. He was soon a{j;erwards elected 
vice-chancellor and held the position 
for two years. In earlier years he had 
been much interested in me volunteer 
movement and the militia, in which 
he attained the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He retired from the public ser- 
vice board in 1894 with a pension, and in 
1900 went to England and devoted him- 
to the affairs of the Catholic Aposto- 
lic Church, of which he had always been 
an adherent. He visited Victoria for a few 
weeks in 1906, and returning to Eng- 
land died at Albury near London on 23 
January 1912. He was twice married (i) 
to Caroline Mary Brueres, (2) to Mary 
Mowat, and was survived by five sons 
and seven daughters. He was given the 
honorary degree of LL.D. by the uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1902. 

Irving, who was well over six feet 
high, and an excellent oarsman and rifle- 
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shot, was the founder of amateur row- 
' ing in Victoria. He was a man of fine 
character with a good sense of business, 
and was a strong influence in the de- 
velopment of botii secondary and univer- 
sity education in Victoria, Two of his 
-.daughters carried on the tradition for 
many years as principals of Lauriston 
Girls’ School, Melbourne. One of his 
sons, Godfrey George Howy Irving 
(1867-1937), joined the Australian per- 
manent military forces and led the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth horse in the 
South African war. He was chief of the 
Australian general staff in 1913, and in 
command of the 14th infantry brigade 
in Egypt in 1916. After his return to 
Australia he was promoted major-gen- 
eral and was deputy quartermaster- 
general until his retirement in 1922. He 
died on 11 December 1937. 


The ArguSt Melbourne, 25 Januarjj 19x2; 
The Times, 24 January 1912; The History of 
Wesley College, 1865-1919; Sir Ernest Scott, A 
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JACK, Robert Logan (1845-1921), geo- 
logist, was born at Irvine, in Ayrshire, 
Scotland, on i6 September 1845. He was 
educated at the Irvine academy and 
Edinburgh university and, after some 
10 years' experience with the geologi- 
cal survey of Scotland, was appointed 
geologist for northern Queensland in 
March 1876. He arrived in the colony in 
April 1877, and soon afterwards was 
made geologist for the whole colony. An 
early piece of work was an examination 
of the coal resources of the Cooktown 
district, and in August 1879 he began 
an exploring expedition to the most 
northerly part of Queensland in the 
hope that, payable goldfields might be 
fotmd. A second . expedition was made 
towards the end of the year, and thoiugh-; 
.nn .field, oi? ariy' 


ered, much was added to the knowledge 
of the counti'y. The party endured many 
hardships and Jack himself was speared 
through the shoulder by hostile abori- 
gines. In 1880 he published a work on 
the Mineral Wealth of Qiieemland, a 
Handbook to Queensland Geology 
appeared in 1886, and in 1892 with Rob- 
ert Etheridge Jr (q.v.). The Geology and 
Palaeontology of Queensland and New 
Guinea was published in two volumes. 
He resigned Ixis appointment in 1899. 

In January 1900 Jack led an expedi- 
tion to China starting Jrom near Shang- 
hai up the Yangtse Kiang River. In June, 
while at Chengtu, word was received 
of the Boxer rebellion, and the explorers 
eventually found a way out through 
Burma. The Back Blocks of China, pub- 
lished^ in 1904, gives an account of the 
experiences of the party. In 1*90 x Jack 
returned to England and took up pri- 
vate practice, but in 1904 came to 
Australia again and did work for the 
government of Western Australia. From 
1907 he resided at Sydney where he died 
on € November 1921. He was survived 
by a son, Robert Lockhart Jack, also 
well-known in Australia as a geologist. 
A large number of Jack's reports are 
listed on page IX, vol. I, The Geology 
and Palaeontology of Queensland and 
New Guinea. At the time of bis death he 
had recently completed his Northmost 
Australia, an interesting account of ex- 
ploration in northern Queensland, 
especially valuable for its accounts of 
> the less known men, which was pub- 
lished in London in 1 pi. He was elected 
a fellow of the Geological Society in 1870, 
he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. from Glasgow university, and in 
conjunction with Etheridge was awarded 
the Clarke memorial medal by the 
Royal Society of New South Wales in 
1895. 
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JACKSON, Sir Cyril (1863-1924), educa- 
lionist, eldest son o£ L. M. Jackson, was 
born in England on 6 February 1863. 
Educated *at the Charterhouse and New 
College, Oxford, he graduated in 1885 
with honours in classics. After leaving 
Oxford he took up social work at Toyn- 
bee Hall for about 10 years from 1885, 
and was central secretary of the child- 
ren's holiday fund. He became a mem- 
ber of the London school board in 1891, 
and in 1896 was appointed inspector- 
general of schools in Western Australia. 
Education in this colony had been for 
many years in a pitifully primitive state, 
but in 1890 a forward step was 
m^de by the appointment of an English- 
man, J. P. Walton, as inspector of schools. 
He pointed out how far behind the 
schools were lagging, and brought <ibout 
many improvements. But the popula- 
tion was increasing very rapidly, num- 
erous new schools were being built, and 
it was realized that the system would 
have to be completely re-organized. With 
Walton as his first assistant Jackson set 
vigorously to work. He had great educa- 
tional knowledge and first rate executive 
ability, and the foundations on which 
future developments could be raised 
were securely laid. In 1899 a beginning 
was made with technical education, in 
the following year school fees were abol- 
ished, and in 1901 a college was built 
for the training of teachers. The designs 
of the schools, the staffing and equip- 
ment, were all greatly improved, and 
when Jackson returned to England in 
1903 he left behind him a well-organized 
modern system of education. 

In. England Jackson became a chief 
inspector under the board of education 
until 1906, and found that his services 
were wanted in many directions. In 1907 
he was elected a member of the London 
county council, and six years later be- 
came an alderman. For two years from 
1908 he was chairman of the education 
committee. In 1910-11 he acted as agent- 
general for Western Australia, and 
among the other positions he filled were 
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member of senate, university of Lon- 
don (1908-si), governor. Imperial col- 
lege of science (1908-16), chairman, Lon- 
' don^ intelligence committee on unem- 
ployment and distress (1914), chairman," 
London county council (1915), and 
member central appeal tribune (1915-16. 
and 1917-18). He did much war work 
and was vice-chairman of the war pen- 
sions committee. He represented the 
board of education at two conferences 
held in the United States, and found 
time to write two books, Unemployment 
and Trade Unions (1910), and Outlines 
of Education in England (1913). He also 
collaborated with A. Riley and M. E. 
Sadler in another. The Religious Ques- 
tion in Public Education. He never lost 
his interest in Western Australia and 
only two days before his death attended 
a meeting at the agent-general's office 
to give his advice on a Western Aus- 
tralian educational problem. He died 
on 3 September 1934. A man of great 
knowledge and wisdom his whole life 
was dedicated to the service of the pub- 
lic. He was created a K.B.E. in 1917, 

Barkers Peerage, etc., The Times, 5 and 

6 September 1924; Ed. by G. S. Browne, Educa- 
tion in Australia, 1927; DonaM H. Rankin, The 
History of the T)ex*elopment of Education in 
Western Australia; II. Colebaicb, A Story of a 
Hundred Years. 

JACOBS, Joseph (1854-1916), historian 
and folklorist, was born at Sydney on 
99 August 1854, the son of John and 
Sarah Jacobs. He was educated at Syd- 
ney grammar school and at Sydney uni- 
versity, where he won a scholarship for 
classics, mathematics and chemistry. He 
did not complete a course at Sydney, but 
left for England at the age of 18 and 
entered St John's College, Cambridge. 
He graduated B.A. in 1876 (senior moral- 
ist), and in 1877 studied at the univer- 
sity of Berlin. He was secretary of the 
Society of Hebrew Literature from 1878 
to 1884, and in 1889 came into promin- 
ence as the writer of a series of articles 
in The Times on the persecution of the 
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jews in Russia. This led to the forma- 
tion of the mansion house fund and 
committee, of which Jacobs was secret- 
ary from 1882 to 1900. During these 
years he gave much time to anthropo- 
logical studies in connexion with the 
^Jewish race, and became an authority on 
the question. In 1888 he prepared with 
Lucien Wolf Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica: 
A Bibliographical Guide to Anglo-Jerv- 
ish History, and in 1890 he edited Eng- 
lish Fairy Tales, the first of his long 
series of books of fairy tales published 
during the next 10 years. He wrote 
many literary articles for the Athenaeum, 
a collection of which, George Eliot, 
Matthew Arnold, Browning, Newman, 
Essays and Reviews from the Athenaeum 
was published in 1891. In the same year 
appeared his Studies in Jewish Statistics, 
in 1892, Tennyson and *Tn Memoriam**, 
and in 1893 his important book on 
The Jews of Angevin England. In 1894 
were published his Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, and An Inquiry into the 
Sources of the History of the Jews in 
Spain, in connexion with which he was 
made a coirespondin^ member of the 
Royal Academy of History of Madrid. 
His As Others Saw Him, an historical 
novel dealing with the life of Christ, 
was published anonymously in 1895, 
and in the following year his Jewish 
Ideals and other Essays came out. In this 
year he was invited to the United States 
of America to give a course of lectures 
on the "Philosophy of Jewish History". 
The Story of Geographical Discovery was 
published towards the end of 1898 and 
ran into several editions. He had been 
compiling and editing the Jewish Year 
Book since 1896, and was president of 
the Jewish Historical Society of England 
in 1898-9. In 1900 he accepted an in- 
vitation to become revising editor of the 
Jewish Encyclopaedia which was then 
being prepared at New Yorkt 
Jacobs settled permanently in the 
United States. He wrote many articles 
for the Jewish Eii<^l:tdpaedia, ya§< 
generally r^pohsible fetf, df .tte: 



vrhole publication. It was completed in 
1906, and he then became registrar and 
professor of English at the Jewish theo- 
logical seminary of America’ at New 
York. In 1908 he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of seven, which made 
a new English translation of the Bible 
for the Jewish Publication Society of 
America. In 1913 he resigned his posi- 
tions at the seminary to become editor 
of the American Hebrew. He died on 
30 January 1916. He married Georgina 
Horne and there was a family of two 
sons and a daughter. In 1920 Book I of 
his Jewish Contributions to Civilization, 
which was practically finished at the 
time of his death, was published at Phil- 
adelphia. It is an excellent statement of 
the case, written clearly and quite objec- 
tively,* the work of a fine scholar who 
claimed nothing he could not substanti- 
ate. In addition to the books already 
mentioned Jacobs edited The Fables of 
Aesop as First Printed by Caxton (1889), 
Painter's Palace of Pleasiire (1890), 
Baltaser Gracian’s Art of Worldly Wis- 
dom (1892), Howell's Letters (1892), 
Barlaam and Josaphat (1896), The Thou- 
sand and One Nights (6 vols, 1896), and 
others. He was also a contributor to the 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica, and Blasting's 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. 

The Times, 4 February igi6; Sydney University 
Calendar, 1877; The Jewish Encyclopaedia, vol. 
VII; Who's Who in America, 1914-15 and 1916- 
17; Dictionary of American Biography, vol. 
IX; prefatory statement, Jewish Contributions 
to Civilization. 


JAMES, WINIFRED Lewellin (1876* 
1941), miscellaneous writer, daughteir o£ 
the Rev. Thomas James, was bom at 
Windsor, near Melbourne, in 1876. She 
took up journalism in Melbourne, and, 
in 1905 went to London where her first 
novel Bachelor Betty was published in 
1907. It was followed by Patricia Bar- 
ing in 1908', Saturday’s Children, 
tJt^an book for .^Isi Tn .i^bg, 
'J^eitery-io niy 
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eighteenth edition in less than lo years. 
More Letters to my Sorij Letters of a 
Spinster, and A Sweeping came out in 
19 n. Three travel books followed, The 
Mulberry Tree (1913), A Woman in the 
Wilderness (1915), and Out of the Shad- 
ows (1924). A noveh Three Births in the 
Hemingway Fa 7 nily, was published in 
1929, and in the following year two vol- 
umes of essays London is my Lute and 
A Man for England, which was also 
issued with the title A Man for Empire. 
Another book of travel, Gangtoays and 
Corridors, appeared in 1936. Miss James 
married in 1913 Henry de Jan of Loui- 
siana, U.SAm and Panama. The mar- 
riage was unfortunate and some years 
later Mrs de Jan divorced her husband. 
She returned to London and found that 
she had lost her nationality, and that 
she was an alien who must report to 
tlie police whenever she moved more 
than five miles from her residence. She 
ev^tually refused to report and after 
a fight extending over many years re- 
gained her nationality in 1935.# She 
returned to Australia early in 1940, 
obviously a very sick woman, and died 
in Sydney on sy April 1941, Another 
novel, The Gods Arrive, was published 
in Melbourne shortly after her death. 

Winifred James was an experienced 
journalist but not an important writer, 
though her travel books have some in- 
tei'est. Her most successful book. Letters 
to my Son, is a somewhat sentimental 
volume of little real distinction. 

The Sydney Morning ticrald, 38 April 1941; 
E. Morris Miller, JustraUan Tdlernhire’, Pub- 
lisher’s note to The Cods Arrivei Who^s Who, 
1940,' personal knowledge. 

JAMISON, Sir John (1776-1844), pas- 
Walist and public man, son of Tliomas 
Jamison who arrived on H.M.S. Sirius 
as surgeon's mate, and was subsecjucntly 
principal surgeon on the siaff at Sydney. 
John Jamison was born in 1776, was 
educated as a surgeon, and joined the 
navy. While in the Baltic Sea he was 
successful in treating an outbreak of 


cholera in the Swedish army, and was 
made a knight of the order of Gustavus 
Vasa. His father having died in i8n 
he succeeded to his property on the^ 
Nepean, and arrived at %dney on 28* 
July 1814. He accompanied Macquarie 
(q.v.) on his visit to the Bathurst Plains' 
in June 1815, but two and a half year? 
later he was out of favour with the gov- 
ernor, who described him in a private 
dispatch as “intriguing and discon- 
tented". Jamison's possessions grew, he 
was one of the founders of the Bank of 
New South Wales in 1817, and he became 
one of the most prominent men of the 
time. In November 1824 he was included 
in the list of 10 men recommended for 
a colonial council, but about a year later 
Brisbane (q.v.) withdrew his nomination 
on account of charges Jamison had made 
that female convicts had been sent to 
Emu Plains for immoral purposes. The 
charges were held to be baseless, and in 
September 1826 Darling (q.v.) was in- 
structed that Jamison was not to be 
given any civil ojB&ces. Jamison made 
various attempts to get this embargo 
removed, but neajly four years later 
the colonial office would give him no sat- 
isfaction. Darling in July* 1829 mentioned 
that Jamison was tjien president of the 
Agricultural Society and “holding per- 
haps the largest stake in the country". 
Jn 1830 the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of Arts, Manufactures and Com- 
merce, at London, awarded Jamison the 
large gold medal “for his successful 
method of extirpating the stumps of 
trees" (Transactions, 1831, p. xxix). 
Jamison was restored to the magistracy 
in 1831, and in October 1837 was ap- 
pointed a member of the legislative coun- 
cil. Tn 1843 he established a cloth mill 
on his estate at Regentsville near Pen- 
rith. In July 1843 he was omitted from 
the legislative council nominations on 
account of his years and infirmities. He 
died at Regentsville on 29 June 1844, 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols 
VIII to XXIV; Death notice The Sydney Morn- 
ing Herald, 2 July 1844. 
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JANSZ or JANSSEN, Willem _(c. 1570- 
after 1629), first authenticated discoverer 
of Australia, was born possibly about 
^1570, probably at Amsterdam, Holland. 
Nothing is known of his early life, and 
he is first heard of in 1598 as a mate on 
'the Hollandia, one of the vessels in the 
second Dutch fleet to voyage to the East 
Indies. He returned to Holland, and on 
21 December 1599, having been pro- 
moted to the position of first mate, sailed 
again for the Indies. He made other voy- 
ages, but when he left Holland in De- 
cember 1603 in command of the 
fken, as part of a large fleet, the under- 
standing was that this vessel was to re- 
main in the east for three years, and 
endeavour to find new sources of trade. 
On 18 November 1605 Jansz left Ban- 
tam for Banda. From Banda an east- 
south-east course was taken to the Kei 
group, thence to Aru and the coast of 
New Guinea at De Jong's Point. Turn- 
ing south the Gulf of Carpentaria was 
entered and the Australian coast was 
discovered at the mouth of the Penne- 
father River, on the Cape York penin- 
sula, probably in% March 1606. The 
course continued to latitude 13.59 ’when 
the Duyfken began her return journey. 
A visit was made to Prince of Wales 
Island, the New Guinea coast was again 
approached, and then a turn was made 
and Banda was reached in May 1606. 
For tire first time some 200 miles 
of the Australian coastline ha\i been 
charted, though Jansz was not aware 
it was not part of New Guinea. 

Subsequently Jansz was in command 
of various vessels. He returned to Hol- 
land in 1611 when he was described in 
a letter from the chamber of Zeeland 
as “a very competent and sober man, who 
has pleased u$ greatly by liis account of 
trade in the East". About the end of 
December 3611 he sailed again to the 
Indies in command of the Orangie, He 
became governor of Solor, in 1614, mad in 
made anbther y^j;t .ito Hol^^ 


cargo on the Mauritius and arrived at 
Bantam on 22 August. 

In October 1619 Jansz was sent with 
six ships against the British, surprised 
four ships which had been loading cargo 
on the west coast of Sumatra, and cap- 
tured them. Peace with the British was 
made soon after and Jansz, who had 
been made an admiral, was engaged in 
a joint operation with them against the 
Philippines. For three and a half years 
from October 1623 Jansz was governor 
of Banda. He returned to Batavia in 
Jtine 1627 and soon afterwards, as ad- 
miral of a fleet of eight vessels, went on 
a diplomatic mission to India. In De- 
cember 1628 he sailed for '’Holland and 
on 16 July 1629 reported on the state* of 
the Indies at The Hague. He was prob- 
ably anow about 60 years of age and 
willing to retire from his strenuous and 
successful life in the service of his 
country. Nothing is known of his last 
days. 

T. D. Mutch, Toumal and Proceedings Royal 
Aust^^alran Historical Society, vol. XXWII, py. 
303-52. Since repii tiled as a pamphlet. This xs 
I lie onl) source for information about Jansz in 
English.' Mr Mulch acknowledges his summary 
of ftie career o£ Willem Jansz to the monograph 
by P, A. Leupe, Willeni Jansz van Ainsterdam, 
Admiral, en Willem Jansz van Amersfoort, The 
Dutch biographical dictionary, Biographisch 
Woordenboek der Nederlanden, by A. J. Van 
der Aa (18G0) simply says “Jausz or Janssen, 
Willem, of Ainsierdaiii. was the discovcicr of 
Australia in jCos or i6oG'’. 

JEFFERSON, Joseph (1829-1905), actor, 
son of Joseph Jefferson and his wife, 
Cornelia Frances Thomas, was born in 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., on 20 February 
1829. ®oth his father and his grand- 
father were actors. The boy began his 
stage career at the age of four and he 
had little schooling. His father died 
when he was 13 and young jeffersonjeon- 
tinued acting and helping to support the 
family. He saved money, visited Eui^pe 
in xSsfl. and in NoVeDaber of that^ear 
joined La ^ 
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wife died leaving him with four child- 
ren; he had married at si. His own 
health had not been good and he re- 
solved to -try new scenes. He played a 
season in San Francisco, and then sailed 
to Australia taking his eldest son with 
him. tie arrived at Sydney in the be- 
ginning of November 1861, and played 
a successful season introducing to Aus- 
tralia Rip Van Winkle, Our American 
Cousin, The Octoroon and other plays. 
He opened in Melbourne on 31 March 
186s, and had a most successful season 
extending over altout six months. Theye 
was an excellent stock company at Mel- 
bourne which included Lambert, Stew- 
art^ Mrs Robert Heir and Rosa Dunn 
and the performances reached a very 
high standard. Seasons followed in the 
country and in Tasmania. In *1865 
Jefferson with health recovered went to 
London and arranged with Dion Bouci- 
cault for a revised version of Rip Van 
Winkle^ This was played in London with 
great success, and returning to America 
Jefferson made it his stock play, ma|.ing 
annual tours of tlie states with it, and 
occasionally reviving The Heir-at-Law 
in which he played Dr Pangloss, The 
Cricket on the Hearth (Caleb Plum- 
mer) and The Rivals (Bob Acres). He 
became an institution in America, Ipved 
and respected by all for his great ability 
as an actor, and his fine personal char- 
acter. With G. V. Brooke (q.v.) and 
Bar^ Sullivan (q.v.) he shared in a great 
period of dramatic art in Australia, 
and helped to lay the foundations for 
the future. He retired from the stage in 
May 1904 and died on 53 April 1905, 
He was married twice, and children by 
both marriages survived him. Two of his 
sons were capable actors, and a daughter 
married B. L. Farjeon (q.v.) the novel- 
ist. A list of Jefferson^s parts will be 
found in Winter’s book on the Jeffer- 
sons. 

W. Winter, The Jeffersons; J, Jefferson, The 
Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson; Dictionary of 
American Biography, vol. X; F. Wilson, Joseph 
Jefferson, 


JENKINS, John Greeley (1851-3923), 
premier of South Australia, fourth son of 
Evan Jenkins and Mary Davis of South 
Wales, was born in Pennsylvania, U.S.A.,^ 
on 8 September 1851. He was educated" 
at the Wyoming Seminary, Pa., and after 
working on his father’s farm, became in ' 
187 s a traveller for a publishing com~r 
paiiy. He came to South Australia in 
1878 as a representative of this company, 
but presently began importing both 
American and English books. He was for 
a time manager in South Australia for 
the Picturesque Atlas of Australasia, 
and afterwards was partner with C, G. 
Gtirr in an estate agency and auction- 
eering business at Adelaide. In June 
1886 he was elected a member 6f the 
house of assembly for East Adelaide and 
in 1887 transferred to the Sturt elector- 
ate, and represented it for several years,- 
In March 1891 he became minister of 
education in the second Playford (q.v.) 
ministry, and exchanged this for the port- 
folio of commissioner of public works 
in January 1892. Tl:tie ministry resigned 
in June 1892 and on 20 April 1894 
Jenkins was again given this position 
in the Kingston (qfv.) ministry which 
remained in office untH 1 December 
1899. A week later the second Holder 
(q.v.) ministry was formed with Jenkins 
as chief secretary, and when Holder 
went into federal politics in May 1901, 
Jenkins became premier, chief secretary, 
and minister controlling the Northern 
Teiritory, On x March 1905 he resigned 
to become agent-general for South Aus- 
tralia at London. He gave up the posi- 
tion in 1908 on account of a disagree- 
ment with the Price (q.v.) government 
on the question of a loan. He remained 
in London and was active in connexion 
with international trade congresses but 
retained his interest in Australia. He 
was once described as '‘Australia’s Un- 
official Pligh Commissioner”. In 1918 he 
stood for Putney in an election for the 
British house of commons but was de- 
feated. He had a good standing in the 
city of London, and when the chamber 
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of commerce sent a delegation to the 
United States of America, Jenkins 
was the chief spokesman. He also re- 
visited Australia with a project for the 
development of Papua. He died in Lon- 
don, following an operation, on 22 Feb- 
jTuary 1923. He married Jeannie Mary, 
daughter of W. H. Charlton of Adelaide, 
who survived him with a son and a 
daughter. He published pamphlets on ' 
Australian Products, and Social Condi- 
tions of Australia, and also edited the 
Australasian section of the Encyclopaedia 
Americana, He was a fluent speaker with 
a gift of repartee, and a hard-working 
minister. As premier he took an import- 
ant share of the work connected with 
minist&ial bills, and among the acts he 
was responsible for were those provid- 
ing free education, the Happy Valley 
water-supply system for Adelaide, and 
the trans-continental railway. 

The Times, 23 February 1923; The Register, 
Adelaide and The Advertiser, Adelaide, 24 
February 1923; Who*s Who, 1923. 
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JENNINGS, Sir Patrick Alfred (1831- 
1897), premier of New South Wales, was 
born at Newry, Ireland, in 1831, the son 
ot Francis Jennings, a well-known mer- 
chant in that town. He was educated at 
Newry and at a high school at Exeter, 
England, and began a mercantile career. 
In 1852 he went to Australia and en- 
gaged in gold-mining at St Arnaud, Vic- 
toria, with success, bought a large pas- 
toral property on the Murrumbidgee, 
and in 1862 removed to Warbreccan near 
Deniliquin, In 1863 he became interested 
in the movement to form the Riverina 
district into a separate province, and 
two years lat;er was asked to go to Eng- 
land as a delegate to bring the griev- 
ances of the district before the English 
authorities. He declined on the ground 
that it should be possible to clear up. the 
difficulties with the New; South- .W^es. 
government- ' .He^. was :npmim^te4 to ^ 
legi4atiYfi.i.cpur^, in 1867J' 3fte 


in 1870 to enter the legislative assembly 
as member for the ^lurray, but after 
1872 was out of politics for some years. 

He represented the colonies’ of New 
South Wales, Queensland and Tasmania?, 
at the Philadelphia exhibition in 1876, 
and subsequently visited Europe. He 
was elected to me assembly again in 
1880 as member for Bogan and from 
January to July 1883 was vice-president 
of the executive council in the A. Stuart 
(q.v.) ministry. He was colonial secretary 
from October to December 1885 in the 
G. R, Dibbs (q.v.) ministry, and in 
February 1886 became premier and trea- 
surer. His administration lasted *only 11 
months and had a troubled career; Je;i- 
nings was scarcely a strong enough man 
to control a ministry which included 
Dibbs# J. H. Want (q.v.) and W. J. 
Lyne (q.v.). He represented N^w Soudi 
Wales at the colonial conference held 
in London in 1887. He was nominated to 
the legislative council in 1890, and was 
one of the New South Wales represen- 
tatives at the federal convention held at 
Sydney in 1891, but did not take a prom- 
inent part in the proceedings. He died 
at Brisbane on 11 July 1897. He mar- 
ried in 1864 Mary Ann Shanahan who 
died in 1887, and was survived by two 
sons and a daughter. He was a leading 
man among his co-religionists and was 
created Grand Cross of Pius IX by Pope 
Leo XIII. He was made an honorary 
LL.D. of Dublin university, and was 
created K.C.M.G. in 1880. 

Jennings was an amiable, cultivated 
man much interested in an and music; 
he contributed £1100 to Sydney univer- 
sity towards the cost of an organ for the 
great hall. He made many friends but 
was not a great parliamentarian, though 
he was a prominent figure in the public 
life , of New South Wales for man,Y 
years. J ' 

The , Sydney M<;nming Rerald, 1% ^ July liSQyi 
J. H. The , Australian . DicU^nry ;.qf - 

Jlemy ^X^rs. tfi 
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JOHNS, Fred (1868-1935), biographer, 
son of Ezekial Johns of Cornwall. Eng- 
land, was bom at Houghton, Michigan, 
U.S,A., on. 25 March 1868. He was edu- 
cated in the west of England, and com- 
ing to Australia in 1884 obtained a posi- 
tion on the South Australian Register, 
and rose to be a sub-editor. In 1906 he 
published his Johns's Notable Austra- 
lians, a volume of biographies of Aus- 
tralians then living. Later editions ap- 
peared in 1908, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1922, 
and 1927, the last two under the title 
Who's Who in Australia, In 1914 he was 
appointed a member of the State Han- 
sard stalf, of which he subsequently be- 
came the leader. In 1920 he published a 
small collection of patriotic verses. In 
Remembrance, which was followed two 
years later by A Journalist's Jottigigs, a 
collection of essays dealing mostly with 
well-known Australians. He also edited 
the South Australian Freemason 1920-5. 
Hfe died at Adelaide on 3 December 
19^2. He , married in 1894 Florence, 
daughter of R. D. Renfrey, who died 
in 1896. He was survived by a dau^ter. 
Under his will the sum of £1500 was 
left to the university of Adelaide to 
found **The Fred Johns Scholarship* for 
Biography'*. His An Australian Bio- 
graphical Dictionary was not quite fin- 
ished at the time of his death. It wa^ com- 
pleted by his friend B. S, Roach and 
published by his daughter in 1934. It 
contains about 3000 short biographies of 
eminent Australians, and has proved to 
be a very useful publication. His work 
is marked by great conscientiousness and 
care, and as a general rule is remarkably 
accurate. 

The Advertiser, Adelaide, 5 December 193a; 
information supplied in liis lifetime. 

JOHNSON, Richard (1753-1827), first 
clergyman in Australia, was born prob- 
ably in 1753. dijBEerent years have 
been given as the date of his birth, and 
the authorities also disagree in the de- 
tails of his education. The most consist- 


ent account is in F. T. Whitington’s life 
of Bishop Broughton (q.v.), which 
quotes a letter written in October 1786 
by Henry Venn which gave Johnson's 
age then as 33. This agrees with the im 
scription on Johnson’s monument which 
states he was aged 74 at the time of his, 
death in 1827. He was the son of John 
Johnson and was born in Norfolk and 
educated at the grammar school of 
Kingston-upon-Huli, where he won a 
sizarship which took him to Cambridge 
in 1781. He graduated B.A. as a senior 
opiime from Magdalene College in 1784. 
In 1786, through the influence of Wil- 
liam Wilberforce and Pitt, Johnson was 
appointed chaplain at New South Wales; 
his commission was signed on 24 Octo- 
ber. Two days before he had visited 250 
of his future charges on board the hulk 
at Greenwicli, He sailed with the first 
fleet, arrived on 26 January 1788 at Port 
Jackson, and shared in the early priva- 
tions. Governor Phillip (q.v.) had first of 
all to find means of feeding and housing 
the soldiers and convicts, and labour 
could not be spared tor the building of a 
church. Services were held in the open 
air and even four ytfers later, when John- 
son appealed to Phillip, for churches at 
both Sydney and Parramatta, he had no 
success. Under lieutenant-governors Grose 
(q.v.) and Paterson (q.v.) Jphnson was 
in even worse case. Grose made vague 
charges against him, but brought no evi- 
dence to substantiate them, and John- 
son made many complaints about the 
treatment he received. He was married 
with a large family, and with a salary 
of only £18^2 10s. a year he found it diffi- 
cult to pay his way. He was given a 
grant of land and worked it so success- 
fully with the help of some convict lab- 
our, that in November 1790 Captain 
Tench (q.v.) called him the best farmer 
in the country. He planted seeds of 
oranges and lemons he had obtained at 
Rio de Janeiro, which later on pro- 
duced good crops of fruit, and occasional 
references are found to his having made 
a fortune by his farming; in all prpb- 
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ability an overstatement of the case, 
though he sold his land and stock to 
good advantage when he left the colony. 
In June 1793, tired of waiting on the 
•authorities, he began to build a church 
himself, and by September completed a 
. building capable of holding 500 people 
^at a cost of about £67. Even allowing for 
the difference in the purchasing power 
of money and the comparative fiimsi- 
ness of the structure, this was a remark- 
able achievement. This church was 
burnt down a few years later. An assistant 
chaplain, the Rev. Samuel Marsden (q.v,), 
was appointed in the same year, and 
arrived early in 1794; and henceforth 
Johnson had the support of a stronger 
personality than his own. In 1794 he 
published An Address to the Inhabitants 
of the Colonies established in New South 
Wales and Norfolk Island, and in 1800 
obtained leave of absence to visit Eng- 
land. He sailed on the Buffalo in Octo- 
ber and did not return to Australia. In 
June 1802 King in a dispatch said: “I 
understand that Rev’d Mr Johnson does 
not mean to return.*' Practically he re- 
tired in i8og, but ^ late as July 1805 
he appears on a list of officers as **On 
leave in England, no successor or second 
clergyman appointed". In 18x0 he was 
presented by tlxe king to the united 
parishes of St Antholin and St John Bap- 
tist, in London, and at the time of his 
death he was also incumbent of Ingham 
in Norfolk. He died on 33 March 1827. 

Johnson was a good man within his 
limits, but had no great force of char- 
acter, not much tact, and a habit of com- 
plaining. He worked under many diffi- 
culties as a clergyman but pluckily 
stuck to his post, and he also deserves 
great credit for his work as a cultivator, 
when the little community was often 
near the edge of starvation. 

F. S. WhiLington, William Grant Broughton, 
pp. 3-11; J. Bonwick, Australians lirst Preachen 
Journal and Proceedings Royal Australiari His- 
torical Society, vol, I, pp. 7, 43, 119; O, A. 
Wood, ibid, vol. XII, pp. 237-79: Walter 


nibble, ibid, vol. Ill, pp. 265-71; Historical 
Records of NS.W,, vols I to V; Historical 
Records of Australia, ser. I, vols I to V. 

JOHNSON, Sir William Elliot {186^- 
1932), politician, was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, on 10 April 1862, the son of a 
scene-painter. He ran away from home 
at 13, worked in the telegraph office at 
London, and afterwards assisted his 
father scene-painting at Covent Garden 
theatre. He was then apprenticed on a 
sailing-ship and after obtaining his 
second mate's certificate, settled in Syd- 
ney in 1883. He took much interest in 
the free-trade movement and was also a 
follower of Henry George. In December 
1903 he was elected a member of the 
federal house of representatives for Lang, 
and l^eld the seat until he was defeated 
at the general election in 1928. He was 
for some years whip and secretary to the 
Liberal party and was deputy-chairman 
of committees. He took much inter^est 
in the selection of the site for the 
fedeijal capital, and nominated the 
Yass-Canberra site which was eventually 
chosen. In 1911 he was one of the 
Australian parliamentary representa- 
tives at the coronation of King George 
V. He was elected speaker of the house 
of representatives in 19x3 and held this 
position until after the X9X4 election. 
He was again speaker from June 19x7 
to February 1923 when W. A. Watt was 
chosen for the position. After his defeat 
at the 1928 election Johnson retired 
from politics. He died at Geelong, Vic- 
toria, on 8 December 1932. He married, 
but his wife died before him. He •was 
survived by a daughter. He was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1920. 

Johnson was a man of great industry 
who made it his business to be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the subjects 
under debate. He was particularly inter- 
ested in the question of immi^atipn. 
As speaker he was quietly dignified, 
courteous and efficient In private life his 
hobby, was painting'. and ;etchihg.,:A set 
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of his etchings is at the national library, 
Canberra. 

The Sydney Morning Herald^ 9 December 1933; 
TJie Age, Melbourne, 9 December 1932; Bio- 
graphical Handbook and Record of Elections, 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, 1930. 

JOHNSTON, George (c. 1760-1823), 
lieutenant-governor of New South Wales, 
is stated to have been born at Annan- 
dale, Dunfrieshire, Scotland, on ig 
March 1764 {H.R, of A., vol. VI, p. 
xxx). This may possibly have been 
a misprint, as h^ is also stated to hanve 
obtained a commission as second lieu- 
tenant of marines in 1776, and to have 
been promoted lieutenant in 1778. After 
sei'vice in America and the East Indies 
he went to New South Wales as lieuten- 
ant of marines with the first fleet. He 
acted as ’adjutant to Governor Phillip 
(q.v.), was sent to Norfolk Island in 
1790, and transferred to the New South 
W^les Corps, of which he became a cap- 
tain, in September 1792. In September 
1796 he was appointed aide-de-carap to 
Governor Hunter (q.v.), and in 1800 re- 
ceived his brevet rank as major. In the 
same year he was put under arrests by 
Lieut.-colonel Paterson (q.v.) on charges 
of "‘paying spirits to a sergeant as part of 
his pay— and disobedience of orders’*. He 
objected to trial by court-martial in 
the colony, and Hunter sent him to 
England. There the difficulties of con- 
ducting a trial with witnesses in Aus- 
tralia led to the proceedings being drop- 
ped, and Johnston returned to New 
South Wales in 1802. In 1803 he took 
temporary command of the New South 
Wales Corps during the illness of Pater- 
son, and became involved in the conflict 
between King (q.v.) and the military. In 
March 1804 be acted with decision when 
in command of the military sent against 
some convicts who had mutinied at 
Castle Plill. When Paterson was sent to 
Port Dalrymple Johnston became com- 
mander of the New South Wales Corps. 
On 26 January 1808 he led the troops 
that deposed Governor Bligh (q.v.), as- 


sumed the title of lieutenant-governor, 
and suspended the judge-advocate and 
other officials. This was quite illegal, the 
administration of justice became farcical, 
and there were signs of strong discon- 
tent among the settlers. Johnston was 
promoted lieutenant-colonel on 25 ' 
April 1808, and was superseded by his 
senior officer Foveaux on 28 July. He 
sailed for England with Macarthur in 
March 1809, and was tried by court-mar- 
tial in May 1811. Found guilty of mut- 
iny he was sentenced to be cashiered. 
This extremely mild sentence in the cir- 
cumstances could only have been im- 
posed by a court convinced that he had 
been the tool of other people. He re- 
turned to New South Wales as a private 
individual and lived on his land near 
Sydney. He died much respected on 5 
January 1823, leaving a large family. 

Johnston was a just and good officer 
who was personally popular and res- 
pected. But he was not strong enough 
to stand up against the turbulent spirits 
of his period, and it is generally consid- 
ered that during his period of govern- 
ment Macarthur was the real adminis- 
trator. 

Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols I 
Lo VIII; Sydney Gazette, 9 January 1823 (lor 
date of death). 

JOHNSTON, Robert Mackenzie (1844- 
1918), statistician and man of science, 
was born near Inverness, Scotland, on 27 
November 1844, the son of a crofter. He 
was educated at the village school where 
his ability was quickly recognized. He 
was influenced by the life of Hugh Miller 
whose books were lent to him. He ob- 
tained work on the railways, read widely, 
and studied botany, geology, and 
chemistry at Glasgow. Emigrating to 
Australia in 1870 he was given a posi- 
tion in the accountant's branch of the 
Launceston and Western District rail- 
way. He transferred to the government 
service in 1872, and in 1880 became 
chief clerk in the auditor-general's office. 
Two years later he was appointed regis- 
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trar-general and government statistician. 
He was appointed a royal commissioner 
to report on the fisheries of Tasmania, 
also did much geological work, and in 
1888 the government published his 
Systematic Account of the Geology of 
Xosmania- He was president of the 
economic and social science and statis- 
tics section at the meeting of the Aus- ] 
tralasian Association for the Advance- j 
ment of Science held at Melbourne in 
1890, and with the coming of federa- 
tion he was able to influence very much 
the special problems of finance that were 
raised. He originated the scheme of per- 
capita payments by the Commonwealth 
to the states that was eyentually adopted. 
He was offered and declined the posi- 
tion of government statist for New 
South Wales, and declined to be a can- 
didate for the position of ' Common- 
wealth statist Apart from his official 
duties he was keenly interested in all 
branches of science, in music, and in 
education. He died at Hobart on ^o 
April 1918, He received the Imperial 
service order in 19^3. A list of 103 of 
his papers is given in the Papers and 
Proceedings of the Bfoyal Society of Tas- 
mania for i9i8,*of which over 50 are on 
geological subjects. In 1903 The R, M. 
Johnston Memorial Volume^ being a 
selection from his more important 
papers, was published by the Tasman- 
ian government. 

Johnston w,as unassuming and of a 
most lovable disposition; a great public 
servant, whose advice on financial mat- 
ters was always of much value to the 
ministers of the crown, he also did 
scientific work of outstanding value. His 
Geology of Tasmania was a remarkable 
piece of work, all the more so in that it 
was done by a man busily engaged in 
other directions. 

Foreword and biographical notes. The ' RM. 
Johnston Memorial volume; Papers and Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania^ 
igtS; The Mercury, Hobart, ssj and 23 April 
igjiS; E. W. Skedits, David Lecture, ,1953; ^ome 
Founders of Australian Get logy. 


JONES, Sir Henry (1863-1926), man of 
business, son of John Jones, was born at 
Hobart on 19 July 1862. Educated at a 
state school, he went to workdn a jam 
factory when he was 12 years old, and 
began with sticking labels on tins. He 
was always willing to work overtime, 
and saved the money he earned in this 
way. He presently became a foreman, 
and by 1891, when G. Peacock retired 
from the business, he was able to buy a 
controlling interest in it, and recon- 
struct it under the name of H. Jones and 
Company. The business^grew and in 1898 
thS works were almost entirely refitted 
with new machinery. He began t 3 extend 
his interest to the timbef trade and hop 
industry, and the export of Tasmanian 
fruit in addition to his own preserves. 
In 1993 he took a leading part in the 
formation of the Tongkah Harbour Tin 
Dredging Company, which became very 
successful, and in 1909-10 a number of 
the mainland factories were amalgla- 
mated with his own into the H. JoiJes 
Co-operative Company. Branches of his. 
own factory had been formed at Keswick, 
South Australia and Sydney. In 1911 he 
visit;^d England with his family, and in 
1914 went to America. Some five years 
later he established a factory at Oakland, 
near ‘^an Francisco, but this was after- 
wards sold. He succeeded in securing 
steamers to carry Tasmanian fruit to the 
English market, and though he made oc- 
casional losses he never ceased his efforts 
to increase the trade of his state. He was 
interested in early attempts to form a 
wood pulp industry, and was largely re- 
sponsible for the erecting of woollen 
mills in Launceston by Kelsall and Kemp 
of Rochdale, England/ Other interests in- 
cluded an orchard on the east coast of 
Tasmania worked largely on a co-opera- 
tive system. He had become the leading, 
business man of Tasmania, and continu- 
ing to work very hard his health became 
affected in. the last two years of his life. 
He died suddenly at Melbourne on, 39 
October 1,9^ J He Was. in j tou; 
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ary 1919. He married in 1883 Alice 
Glover who survived him with three 
sons and nine daughters. 

Jones was a keen business man who 
had made his own way, and had no faith 
in government interference with busi- 
ness. He was, however, a good employer, 
and it was said of him that '‘he talked 
to his employees with the same casual 
cheerfulness as he would with a cabinet 
minister*'. He on occasions shared his 
profits with employees, and his private 
benefactions were numerous. He de- 
clined to enter 4>olidcs saying that his 
influence could be Just as useful outside 
them. He had a quick brain and a great 
grasp of essentials, and no other man 
of his period did so much for the trade 
of Tasmania. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 30 October 19?*; The 
Examiner/ hmrice&ion, 30 October 19S16; The 
Huon and Denvent Times, 17 December 1936; 
Dfbrett*s Peerage, etc., 1936. 
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JONES, Sir Philip Sydney (1836-1918), 
physician, son of David Jones, was born 
at Sydney on 15 April 1836. He* was 
educated at private schools under W, T. 
Cape (q.v.), T. S. Dodds and H. C^ey, 
and then proceeded to London to study 
medicine at University College. During 
his course he took the medals for* ana- 
tomy and medicine, graduated M.*B. in 
1859, M.D. in i860, and became a fel- 
low of the Royal College oi Surgeons in 
1861. He was awarded the Fellowes gold 
medal given to the most proficient 
student in clinical knowledge. He was 
house surgeon and physician and resi- 
dent medical officer at University Col- 
lege. hospital for a period, and then 
went to Paris, where he continued his 
studies in medicine and surgery for 
some months. Jones returned to Sydney 
in 3861, and was an honorary surgeon at 
the Sydney infirmary, afterwards the 
Sydney hospital, for 14 years, and also 
carried on a general practice in College- 
street. He was the first surgeon in Syd- 
ney to remove an ovarian tumour suc- 
cessfully. In 1876 Jones gave up general 


practice, and established himself as a 
consultant physician. He went to Europe 
for about three years in 1883, and spent 
much time studying developments rin 
medicine and in hospital practice. Re- 
turning to Sydney he was appointed an 
honorary consulting physician to the. 
Royal Prince Alfred hospital, and wi^s 
then considered to be the leading phy- 
sician in Sydney. He was unanimously 
elected president of the third intercol- 
onial medical congress held in Sydney 
in 1892, and in i8g6 and 1897 he was 
president of the New South Wales branch 
of the British Medical Association, In 
addresses to. these bodies he stressed the 
value of fresh air, pure food, and unin- 
fected milk, and he was quick irr realiz- 
ing the value of X-rays, and the promise 
of results to be obtained from serum 
therapy, then in its infancy. He was 
unceasing in his efforts for the effective 
treatment of consumption, and was a 
pioneer in New South Wales in the use 
of open air treatment. He was respon- 
sible for the opening of the Queen Vic- 
toria homes at Thinmere and at Went- 
wortli Falls for patients in the early stages 
of tuberculosis, andrspent much time in 
the administration of these institutions. 
He had been one of the founders of the 
Royal Prince Alfred hospital and was a 
member of the board from 1878 to 1883. 
Rejoining the board of this hospital in 
1904, he was chairman of its medical 
board for many years. He took much in- 
terest in education, became a member of 
the senate of the university in 1887, and 
was vice-chancellor, 1904-6. He was a 
trustee of the Australian museum, was 
connected with the Kindergarten Union, 
was an early member of the Linnean 
Society, and was for 51 years a member 
of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales. He was also actively interested in 
many charitable institutions and in 
Trinity church, Strathfield, of which he 
was a deacon. He died at Sydney on 18 
September 1918. He married in 1863 
Hannah Howard, daughter of the Rev. 
G. Charter, who died in 1892. He was 
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survived by three sons and four 
daughters. He was knighted in 1905. 


The Medical Journal of Australia, 28 September 
. 1918; The Sydney Mor^iing Herald, 19 Septem- 
ber 1918; Barkers Peerage, etc., 1918. 




JORGENSEN, Jorgen (1780-1841), ad- 
* venturer, was iiorn at Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, in 1780. His father, Jorgen Jor- 
gensen was well-known as watch and 
clock-maker to the court of Denmark, 
and other members of his family held 
respected positions. His schooldays were 
unhappy and he was expelled at the age 
of 14. He was put to work in the coun- 
try, and at his own request was soon after- 
wards;, sent to sea in an English ship. 
Four years on a collier taught him some 
seamanship, and being taken by a press- 
gang he served for some years on Eng- 
lish men-of-war. At the Cape he joined 
the Lady Nelson in which he proceeded 
to Australia. He appears to have been 
a mate on the Lady Nelson when she 
went to Hobart in 1803. He was next on 
a sealer in New •Zealand waters and 
then sailed for England on the Alex- 
ander. It put in to Qtaheite after a storm 
and stayed two months. He gathered 
there the mateKals of his State of Chris- 
tianity in the Island of Qtaheite pub- 
lisTbed in 181 1. He reached England in 
June 1806, introduced himself to Sir 
Joseph Banks, and kept in touch with 
him for some years. Trapped in Copen- 
hagen while visiting his parents when 
war was declared between Denmark and 
England, Jorgensen was given com- 
mand of a small ship of war and sent 
to France to convey troops. On the way 
he was intercepted by H.M.S. Sappho 
and captured. He lingered in England 
for eight months on parole. Hearing 
that Iceland was short of food, he sug- 
gested to a merchant the advisability of 
sending a trading ship there and the 
Clarence was sent with Jorgensen on 
board as interoreter. 

The Clarence arrived at the 'pprt of 
H^Vn^ord e^ly in. Jahn^ .1809. jor- 
■.gi^Seti. ad’^ised ‘tl)ikt'‘ the ' 'vessel J; 
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hoist American colours, but it was after- 
wards disclosed that the ship was Eng- 
lish. The Danish officials refus,ed to allow 
any trading and the vessel was obliged 
to return. Jorgensen so impressed the 
owner with his personality that he lent 
him a thousand pounds to pay his debts, 
and fitted out a fresh expedition of two 
vessels the Margaret and Anne, and the 
Flora. Jorgensen and the owner sailed 
with it and also (Sir) William J. Hooker 
then just beginning to make his reputa- 
tion as a naturalist, '^hey became great 
friends and Hooker kept his interest in 
Jorgensen even in his adversity# Nearing 
Iceland Jorgensen's s«an\anship saved 
the Margaret and Anne from running on 
a rock. When they arrived in June iSog 
Count Trampe, the governor of the 
island, would permit no trading. On a 
Sunday, while most of the inhabitants* 
were at church, a party of English sea- 
men surrounded the governor’s house 
while Jorgensen, the captain of the A^es- 
sel, Mr Phelps the owner and the agents, 
forcsed themselves into the governor’s 
room and arrested him. Jorgensen then 
took charge of the governor’s residence, 
ingratiated himself with the islanders, 
and drew up a proclamation addressed 
to them. Taxes were remitted, increases 
of salaries were given to the clergy, and 
the people were promised peace and 
cheap food. Jorgensen formed a small 
body guard and announced his full title 
“His Excellency, the Protector of Ice- 
land, Commander in Chief by Land and 
Sea”. He seized Danish property and was 
lavish with public money, made a tour 
of the island, and for several weeks 
everything went smoothly. Then K.M.S. 
Talbot, commanded by the Hon. Alex- 
ander Jones, entered the harbour in 
August 1809. After some investigation 
the Danish government was restored 
and Jorgensen taken to England. On 
the voyage the Margaret and’ Anne took 
fire and was lost, and Jorgensen oh the 
Orion was prommeht in saving those 
in, LphjdQn hey W 
pdj^'tesdi'uniil^a ,.wepkra5t^'‘!thhy 
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of the Talbott two weeks after his own 
vessel. He was then arrested and put in 
prison, where he heard that Banks had 
washed his* hands of him though Hooker 
reVnained his friend. He was brought 
before the transport board which de- 
cided that he should be confined as a 
prisoner of war who had broken his 
parole. Jorgensen in confinement spent 
his time in voluminous literary work. 
After 1 1 months on a prison ship he was 
transferred to Reading on parole. He 
was 10 months there and was finally 
released about th^middle of i8ii. , ’ 
In London for some months Jorgen- 
sen spent most qf his time in drinking 
and gambling, until even the kindly 
Hooker would lend him no more money. 
Jorgensen then got a post as mate on 
a vessel bound for Lisbon where h# left 
his vessel tod went to tlie British front’ 
in Spain, got himself arrested as a sus- 
icious character, and, free again, went 
ack to Lisbon where he became penni- 
less? He somehow found his way to 
Gibraltar. He represented that he Jiad 
been engaged in naval service and was 
taken back to England in a hospital ship. 
He endeavoured to have some of Jiis 
manuscripts published without success, 
managed to borrow more money, and 
wrote to the colonial office represerfting 
that he could obtain important informa- 
tion relating to an expedition concerted 
between the Americans and the French 
to be . sent to capture the Australian 
colonies. He had gambled away every- 
thing he possessed and was in the fleet 
prison, when he was released by the 
foreign office and sent to the continent 
on secret service in June 1815- In the 
meantime the details of the supposed 
plot to invade Australia had been sent 
to Governor Macquarie (q.v.), who in his 
reply dated 30 April 38x4 admitted the 
paucity of Australia's defences, but 
thought Bonaparte had too many com- 
mitments in Europe to enable him to 
spare forces to send to Australia. Jor- 
gensen, in spite of occasional lapses into 
gambling and drinking, continued to be 


supplied with money from the foreign 
office, and presumably did obtain some 
information of value. From France he 
travelled to Germany where he was pre- ^ 
sented to Goethe. He lived for eight 
months at Berlin in a respectable way, 
but in November 1816 he fell among " 
sharpers at Dresden and lost a consider- 
able sum he had with him. In June 1817 
he returned to London where he states 
he was handsomely rewarded for his 
services. He published his Travels 
through France and Germany in the 
years a volume^ of over 400 

pages which was unfavourably criti- 
cized in the Edinburgh Review^ and 
was a complete failure. He began drink- 
ing and gambling again and presently 
was arrested on a charge of having 
pawned his landlady's furniture during 
her absence. He was found guilty and 
sentenced to transportation for seven 
years, but this was delayed, and in the 
meantime Jorgensen was given a posi- 
tion as assistant to the surgeon of New- 
gate gaol infirmary. He professed repent- 
ance and one Sunday was allowed to 
preach a sermon of his own composition 
to his fellow outcasfs. He did his work 
well and in November r 8 zi was given 
his liberty on condition that he left 
England. But he did not carry out this 
condition, and in October 1822 was 
again arrested, sentenced to death and 
respited. He obtained his old position 
and again preached to the convicts. In 
October 1825 he was sentenced to trans- 
portation for life, and at the end of No- 
vember was sent to Australia in the 
Woodman. He was employed in the in- 
firmary and when later on the surgeon 
suddenly died, Jorgensen was put in 
charge of the hospital. There had been 
much sickness in the early stages of the 
voyage, but when the vessel arrived at 
the Cape there was not a single patient 
in the hospital. 

The Woodman arrived in the Derwent 
on 26 April 1826 and Jorgensen was 
given a position in the naval office. A 
few weeks later when £4000 was burgled 
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from the treasury Jorgensen found the 
money and the robbers. Again in good 
favour with the authorities he was placed 

^in charge of a surveying expedition in 
the north-west of the colony. He worked 
for three years in the country, and re- 

• turning to Hobart became editor of a 

• local newspaper for a short period. He 
had been given his ticket of leave and in 
1828 received a conditional pardon.' He 
was appointed a constable in the field 
police force and was successful in the 
struggle with the bushrangers. In 1830 
he was engaged in the "Black War” 
against the aborigines. In January 1831 
he married an ex-convict woman. Nor ah 
Corbett, and settled in Hobart. There 
in that year he published his Obsewa- 
tions on the Funded System, He began 
drinking heavily again, but about 1834 
was given another chance as divisional 
constable at Ross, where he did good 
work against the bushrangers. Six months 
later, having received a kmily legacy of 
£200, he returned to Hobart, spent his 
money and becamo, bankrupt. He wrote 
his autobiography, the first portion of 
which appeared in the Va 77 Diemen's 
Land Annual for i5*35, the second in the 
1838 volume. ;About 1840 (Sir) Joseph 
Dalton Hooker, then a member of an 
ejJ^pedition to the Antarctic, son of Jor- 
gensen's old friend, came to Hobart and 
found Jorgensen. His father had never 
forgotten his friend, but it was now too 
late for anything to be done for him. 
He died of inflammation of the lungs 
in the Hobart infirmary on 20 January 
1841. The manuscript of the journal 
of his expeditions in 1826 and 1827 'is 
at the Mitchell library, Sydney. Many 
other manuscripts are at the British 
Museum. In addition to the volumes 
already mentioned Jorgensen published 
in London in 1827 The Religion of 
Christ is the Religion of Nature. 

Jorgensen had a remarkable person- 
ality ruined by complete instability of 
diaracter. Confident, fearless, plausible, 
capable and unscrupulous, he could 

' - ingratiate ; himself with everyone, and/, 



however far he might fall someone 
would throw him a rope to help him 
on his feet again. His amazing life of 
adventure has attracted many writers, 
the latest of whom, Rhys Davies, gives* a 
bibliography of some 40 items at 
the end of his biography, Sea Urchin, 
Other references will be found on page 
one of J. F. Hogan’s The Co 7 wict King, 
Much of the writing on Jorgensen is 
based on his autobiography which is not 
always accurate. 

Rhys Davies, Sea Urchirt^ J. F. Hogan, The 
dotivict King, which substantially reproduces 
Jorgensen’s Autobiography; Marciis Clarke, 
Stories of Australia in th$ Early Days; Chas 
Knight, The English Cyclopaediat Biography, 
vol. 3; HistoTical Records of Australia^ set. I, 
vol. VIII, pp. 72, 241, 653. 
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JOSE, Arthur WjlberforCe (1863- 
1934), historian and miscellaneous 
writer, was born at Bristol on 4 Septem- 
ber 1863. He was a son of W. Wilt>er- 
force Jose for some years chairman of 
the. technical education board, Bristol, 
and was educated at Clifton College, 
where he obtained a scholarship which 
took him to Baliiol College, Oxford. 
About a year later his health broke 
down and he was sent to Australia in 
1882 to recuperate. His father lost his 
money and a return to Oxford became 
impossible. Jose was offered a clerical 
position in Sydney but preferred to get 
Australian experience working in tfie 
country as a wood-chopper, cook, and 
fencing contractor. He then went to 
Hobart and was a tutor in a private 
family. In Tasmania he met the Rev. 
Edwin Bean, headmaster of All Saints* 
College, Bathurst, who offered him a 
position as assistant master. He was there 
for about nine years. In 1888, under the 
pseudonym of "Ishmael Dare”, he pub- 
lished a volume of poems. Sun and 
Cloud on River and Sea, a pleasant col- 
lection of musical verses. He was ap- 
pointed acting-professor of modem litera- 
,tur,e at Sydney' university in ,1893,' and 
frbm 1893 t© i8g9' brganiz^'^ecr; : 
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retary o£ the university extension board. 
In September 1899 his history of Aus- 
tralia was published which was after- 
wards several times revised. The tenth 
edition, published in 1924, brought the 
number of copies issued up to 60,000. 
Jose then went to South Africa and for 
a short period was a war correspondent. 
Going on to London he published in 
1901 The Growth of the Empire and 
in 1902 was appointed professor of Eng- 
lish and History at the M.A.D. College, 
Ailgarh, India. He soon returned to 
London where h» became interested in 
the Imperial TariflE and Tariff Reform 
League, cLid some writing for the press, 
and in 1903 was* appointed The Times 
correspondent in Australia. He held 
this position from 1904 to 1915 and 
fearlessly endeavoured to set 0114, the 
Australian point of view. His Two 
Awheel and Some Others Afoot in Aus- 
tralia was published in London in 1903 
with illustrations by G. W. Lambert 
(q.V.). 

*In 1915 Jose resigned his position with 
The Times and was attached to the* in- 
telligence branch of the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy with the rank of capts^n. 
"When the war was over he was appointed 
• editor of the Australian Encyclopaedia, 
the first volume of which appeared in 
1925 and tlie second in 1926. He then 
undertook the volume on the Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy in The Official History of 
Australia in the War of which 

appeared in 1928, as did also his Builders 
and Pioneers of Australia. Jose was in 
Europe between 1927 and 1932 and did 
reviewing for the Times Literary Supple- 
m.ent^ and other publications. His Aus- 
tralia Human and Economic appeared 
in 1932, and in January 1933 he returned 
to Australia and published The Roman- 
tic Nineties, a volume of essays and 
reminiscences. He died at Brisbane on 
22 January 1934 and was survived by 
his wife and a son. 

Jose has been described as one of the 
best Australians ever born and educated 
in England. He had a strong sense of 


justice and more than once was in trouble 
with The Times over such questions as 
the White Australia policy and the sin- 
cerity of the Australian Labour leaders. ^ 
Without being a great writer he was ex- 
ceedingly competent, and every one of 
his books, from his verse to his history - 
writing, is good in its own way. There r 
are few more interesting Australian books 
of their kind than Builders and Pioneers 
of Australia and The Romantic Nmeties. 
His editing of the Australian Encyclo- 
paedia was generally very good. A 
brother, the Very Rev. George Herbert 
Jose, born in 1868, came to Australia in 
1903, became an archdeacon in 1927 and 
dean of Adelaide in 1933, 

The Sydney Mornmg Herald, 33 January 1934; 
The Times, 23 January 1934; E. Morris Miller, 
Australian Literature; The Bulletin, 31 Janu- 
ary 1934; A. W. Jose, The Romantic Nmeties, 


KAVEL, Augustus (1798-1860), founder 
of German settlements in Australia, was 
born in Germany in *1798. He was pastor 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Klemsig from 1826 to 1835^. A new liturgy 
had been introduced into the German 
Protestant churches in 1822, which did 
not meet with general approval, was long 
resisted, and led to much persecution. 
Kavel resigned his charge in 1835, and 
early in 1836 called on George Fife Angas 
(q.v.) in England, hoping that Angas 
might be able lo help the members of his 
congregation lo emigrate to a British col- 
ony, where they would be allowed to wor- 
ship in accordance with their- consciences. 
Eventually Angas advanced the money to 
enable Kavel and some 200 of his fol- 
lowers to pay their passages to South 
Australia. They arrived towards the end 
of 1838, and were the forerunners of 
the many thousands of Germans who 
came in later years and proved to be good 
colonists. The settlement of Klemsig was 
formed which in a few years became very 
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prosperous. Kavel showed great foresight 
and shrewdness in supervising the Ger- 
man colonists when early difficulties had 
^to be overcome. In later years he was in- 
volved in doctrinal quarrels in his 
church, became engaged in a law suit, 

* g.nd was compelled by the supreme court 
. to leave his manse. He died on 1 1 Febru- 
ary i860. 

Kavel was a natural leader of men. He 
helped his followers to adapt themselves 
to new conditions, encouraged them to 
become naturalized, and, in assisting 
them to become prosperous citizens of a 
new country, had an important influence 
on the early development of South Aus- 
tralia. 


A. Grenfell Price, Founders and Pioneers of 
South Australia; E. Hodder, George Fife Angas, 


KELLY, Edward (1854-1880), bush- 
ranger, always known as Ned Kelly, was 
born at Wallan, Victoria, in 1854. His 
father, who had been transported from 
Ireland to Tasmania, came to Victoria 
and married a Miss Quinn. Ned Kelly 
had been associated with Power the bush- 
ranger when a bo^ of 16, but was not 
apprehended in connexion with him, 
though he served two or three sentences 
for horse and cattle stealing before he 
was 21. In April 1878 he shot a constable 
in the wrist who was attempting to arrest 
his younger brother Dan, and the 
brothers then escaped to the mountains. 
In October 1878, with two associates Joe 
Byrne and Steve Hart, they surprised a 
party of four policemen and shot three of 
them. The gang was outlawed and re- 
wards, eventually increased to £8000, 
were offered for their capture; but the 
country was difficult, and there were 
many relatives and sympathizers who 
kept the gang advised of the movements 
of the police. For a period the bushrang- 
ers kept to the ranges, and then des- 
cended on the township of Euroa, stuck 
up the bank, and departed with over 
£2000; In February. 1879 they ap^ieiaxed: 
at Jerilderie, New South Wsdes, cqnsi*^ 
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took complete possession of the town, and 
again got away successfully with their 
plunder. For more than a year the out- 
laws went into hiding, the police in the 
meanwhile being largely reinforced. A 
former associate of the Kellys, Aaron 
Sherritt, was employed by the police to 
help them and the outlaws decided to 
have revenge on him. On 27 June 1880 
they went to his house and when Sherritt 
came to the door he was shot. A special 
train was then sent to the district with 
fresh police, but this would have come to 
disaster, if it had not fceen for the cour- 
age of the local schoolmaster, *Thomas 
Curnow, who held a li^ht^ behind a red 
shawl and succeeded in ‘stopping -the 
train. The rails had been torn up near 
Glenrowan, where the gang was in pos- 
sessian of the hotel a short distance from 
the station. The police surrounded the 
building, three of the bushrangers were 
shot in the house, and the leader ^|ien 
came out, covered with a suit of rojrgh 
armour and firing at the police. He was 
eventually shot in the legs and taken to 
Melbourne to be tried for murder. He 
was sentenced to death on 29 October 
1880 and executed on ii November, 
Ned Kelly was the last of the bush- 
rangers. There have been various at- 
tempts to make a hero of him, and it has 
been suggested that in his early days 
he was the victim of police persecution. 
There is, however, no evidence of this. 
He was unfortunate in his early associa- 
tions and in belonging to a district where 
cattle-duffing was looked upon with a 
lenient eye. He had courage, but little 
more can be said for him, and his ad- 
mirers have not succeeded in making a 
convincing case for the shooting of pol- 
icemen who were trying to do their 
duty. 


F. A, Hare, The Last of the Bushrangers; C. H, 
Chomley, The True Story of the Kelly Gafig 
Clive TambuU, Kelly ana* < 


KELLY, Frederick SeptimuS; (i88i-. 
19.1Q), barsman- 
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born at 47 Phillip Street, Sydney, on 29 
May 188 j. He was sent to England and 
educated at Eton, where he stroked the 
school eight Avhich won the Ladies Plate 
at Henley in 1899. He was awarded a 
musical scholarship at Oxford in this 
year, and proceeding to Balliol College, 
became president of the university 
musical club and a leading spirit at the 
Sunday evening concerts at Balliol. He 
was already an excellent pianist. He was 
also a leading oarsman and, taking up 
sculling, won the Diamond sculls at 
Henley in 1902. In igog he rowed for 
Oxford ^figainst Cambridge and again 
won the Diamond sCulls. He was a mem- 
bei; of the Leander crews which won the 
grand challenge cup at Henley in 
igo?}, 1904 and 1905. He won the Wing- 
field sculls and the amateur champion- 
ship of the Thames in 1903, on the 
only occasion on which he entered, and 
in 1^905 again won the Diamond sculls; 
his^tiihe on this occasion 8 min. 10 sec. 
stood as a ‘record for over 30 years. 
Relly’s last appearance in a racing boat 
was in 1908, when he was a member of 
tlae crew of Leander veterans which won 
the eights at tlie Olympic regatta. • 

After leaving Oxford Kelly studied 
the piano under Knorr at Frankfurt, 
and on his return to London actecl as 
an adviser to the Classical Concert Soci- 
ety and used his influence in favour of 
the recognition of modern composers. In 
19 II he visited his people in Sydney 
and gave some concerts, and in 1912 
took part in chamber music concerts in 
London. On the outbreak of war in 1914 
he joined the royal naval division and 
had distinguished service at Gallipoli, 
where he was awarded the Dislingiiishcd 
Service Cross and reached ihc rank of 
lieuienant-counnandcr. W'liilc serving in 
France he was killed in action on 13 
November 1916. 

Kelly was a beautiful sculler, a “master 
of the art” (R- C- Lehmann, The Com- 
plete Oarsman), T. A. Cook, in his Row- 
ing at Henley, speaks of the “perfect 
action of his wrist and blade”. He was 


an admirable pianist and did some very 
good work as a composer. At the mem- 
orial concert held at the Wigmore Hall, 
London, on 2 May 1919, some of his, 
pianoforte compositions were played by 
Leonard Berwick, and some of his songs 
were sung by Muriel Foster; but his ^ 
“Elegy for Stringed Orchestra”, written ^ 
on Gallipoli in memory of Rupert 
Brooke, a work of profound feeling, 
stood out from his other compositions, 
and made a deep impression. Kelly was 
only 35 when he was killed, a serious loss 
to British music. ♦ 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 4 June i8Si; The 
Times, 22 November igi6, 3 May 1919; Grove*s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, foui^th ed.; 
Licensed Victuallers* Year Book, 1940, p. 280, 

KELLY, Michael (1850-1940), Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Sydney, son of a 
master mariner, was born at Waterford, 
Ireland, on 13 February 1850, Educated 
for the jn'icsthood at St Peter's College, 
Wexford, and at Rome, he was ordained 
in 1872. He formed a house of missions 
in Ireland, to give assistance to the 
parochial clergy, anc^ during the next 20 
years gained a wide expcritncQ in par- 
ish administration and missionary work. 
In 1891 he was made vice-rector of the 
Irish College at Rome, and three years 
later became rector and head of the 
college. Ill this position he frequently 
met visiting clergy from Australia. In 
igoi Cardinal Moran (q*v.) applied for 
a coadjutor and suggested that Kelly 
might be given that position. He was 
consecrated coadjutor-archbishop of 
Sydney on 20 July 1901, arrived in Aus- 
tralia in the following November, and 
made his residence at St Benedict's, 

I Sydney. He succeeded Moran on )6 Aug- 
ust igii, and carried on the work of the 
diocese with great energy. He never 
allowed politics to interfere with his 
spiritual duties, though he never ceased 
to urge the claims of his church for an 
educational grant. But, however 
strongly he felt the justice of his claims, 
he would not allow his non-success in 
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this direction to relax his efforts to have 
essential things done. If the government 
'would not give them money for their 
s^:hools they must raise it themselves, 

* and in the 39 years that followed it was 
estimated that £is,ooo,ooo was spent in 

* the see on scholastic and church pro- 
. perties. Sf Mary’s cathedral at Sydney, 

one of the finest Gothic buildings of its 
time, was completed in 1938, and Kelly’s 
statue stands with Moran’s at the main 
portal. He had been appointed assistant 
at the Pontifical Throne and count of 
the Holy Rgmari Empire in 1936, and 
after his return from the Eucharistic 
Congress at Dublin in 1932 the sixtieth 
anniversary of his ordination as priest 
was Commemorated. Keeping his mind 
perfectly until the end, he died at Syd- 
ney in his ninety-first year on 8 March 
1940. 

Kelly had a great capacity for work 
and no obstacle would daunt him. The 
influence of his natural piety and char- 
ity was ,felt throughout and beyond his 
own church, and f^ough his beliefs were 
fervent he would say nothing that could 
wound the feelings of members of other 
sects. His material Monuments were the 
churches and^schools built in his time, 
but the atmosphere of good will to- 
wards men that he also created was of 
the greatest value. 

The Sydney Morning Herald, 9 March 1940; 
The Advocate, Melbourne, 14 March 1940. 

KENDALL, Henry' (1839-1*882), poet, 
was born near Uliadulla, New South 
Wales, on 18 April 1839. He was regis- 
tered as Thomas Henry Kendall, but 
never appears to have used his first name. 
Another name, Clarence, was added in 
adult life but his three volumes of 
verse were all published under the name 
of “Henry Kendall”. His father, Basil 
KendalJ, was the son of the Rev, Thomas 
Kendall who came to Sydney in 1809 
and five years later w^t as a uiissionary 
to. New. Zealand. Jin 1815, he published 
at.;Sydpey a Maori prirpef,, 4 .Aorm no 


New Zealand or The Nexo Zealandefs 
First Book, and in 1820 he returned to 
England where he collaborated with 
Professor Lee of Cambridge in the pre- 
paration of Lee and Kendall's Grammar 
and Vocabulaiy of the Language of New 
Zealand. After returning to New ^iealand 
Thomas Kendall left the missionary 
society and went with his family to Chile. 
He returned to Australia in 1826 and 
received a grant of land at Uliadulla. 
His son, Basil, remained in South Amer- 
ica for about a year and then rejoined 
his father in Australia. On 1 August 
1B35 he married Melinda McNally, a 
granddaughter of Leonard Mcfsfally the 
author of the song “SWeefc Lass of Rich- 
mond Hill” and of many plays. Their 
twin sons Basil Edward and Henry were 
hort^ on 18 April 1839. 

Basil Kendall moved to the Clarence 
district about 1849 years 

later and his widow took the children 
to a farm near Woollongong. .When 
Henry Kendall was 15 he, went to* sea 
with one of his uncles and was away for 
abdut two years. It was probably a tid- 
ing experience for a lad of Kendall’s 
temperament and physique. Returning 
to* Sydney when ly years old he found 
his mother keeping a boarding-school, 
it was necessary that he should do some- 
thing to earn a living, and he became a 
shop-assistant. He had begun to write 
verses and this brought him in contact 
with two well-known verse writers of 
the day, Joseph Sheridan Moor^ (1828- 
91) who published a volume of verse, 
Spring Life Lyrics, in 1864, and James 
Lionel Michael (q.v.). Michael, who was 
a solicitor, took Kendall into his office 
and gave him the run of his library. 
He removed to Grafton in 186 1 and 
Kendall was again employed by him for 
about six months during the following 
year. It was fortunate that Kendall 
shouldj have been associated with a man 
of culture and refinement just as he 
was. coming to manhood. 

' JR-'endali made another friehd in 
Hehi;y:^ Parkes (q.v.), . editing , 
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The Empire from 1850 to 1857 and pub- 
lished a few of his youthful verses. In 
186s he sent some poems to the Lon- 
don Athenaeimi which printed three 
ofr them arid gave the author kindly 
praise. In the same year his first volume, 
Poems and Songs, was published at Syd- 
ney. It was well received and eventually 
the whole edition of 500 copies was sold. 
Representations were made to the gov- 
ernment, and in 1863 a position was 
found for the poet in the lands depart- 
ment. He was transferred to the colonial 
secretary's department in 1864 anjl 
appears to have discharged his duties in 
a conscientious way; his hours were not 
long and he Itad^some leisure for litera- 
ture. His salary, originally £150 a year, 
became increased to £250 and he was 
able to make a home for his mother#and 
sisters. But though money went farthet 
in those days, his salary was not suflSci- 
ent to enable him to save anything. In 
i86ff he married Charlotte Rutter, the 
daughter of -a Sydney physician, and in 
live following year resigned from ^his 
position in the government service and 
went to Melbourne^ which had become 
a larger city than Sydney and more of a 
literary centre. Kendall's decision to 
give up his position must at the time 
have seemed very unwise. But he bad 
become financially embarrassed before 
his marriage on account of the extra- 
vagance of his family, and his wife found 
it impossible to live with his mother who 
had joined the young couple. The elder 
Mrs Kendall was in fact practically a 
dipsomaniac, and the poet felt that tlie 
only chance of happiness for himself 
and his wife was to make a fresh start in 
another city. He was well received by 
his fellow writers, George Gordon 
McCrae (q.v.), Marcus Clarke (q»v.), 
Gordon (q.v.) and others, but Kendall 
had none of the qualities of a successful 
journalist, though some of his work was 
accepted by the press and George Robert- 
son published his second volume, Leaves 
from Australian Forests, soon after his 
arrival. The press notices were favour- 


able, one reviewer in his enthusiasm go- 
ing so far as to say that “Swinburne, 
Arnold and Morris are indulgently 
treated if we allow them an equal mea- 
sure of poetic feeling with Kendell", 
but comparatively few copies were sold 
and the publisher made a loss.^ The poet 
found that he could not make a living 
by literature and, probably by the good 
offices of George Gordon McCrae, a tem- 
porary position was found for him in 
the government statist's office. Kendall, 
however, had no head for figures. He did 
his best but found his taisks hopeless. 
One day McCrae was called out into 
the passage to see Kendall, an agitated, 
trembling figure who told him he must 
go, he could not stand it any Idnger. 
Years later Henry Lawson was to write 
“Just as in Southern climes they give 
The hard-up rhymer figures," 

Kendall had indeed lost heart; he 
drifted into drinking and Alexander 
Sutherland in his essay draws a lurid 
picture of the depths into which the 
poet had fallen. It i^ true that he had 
the authority of Kendall's poem “On a 
Street", but years afterwards George 
Gordon McCrae tolcf the present writer 
that Kendall “made the ^orst of every- 
thing including himself". McCrae had 
no doubt about Kendall having at timfe 
given way to excessive drinking, but 
stated positively that he had never actu- 
ally seen him the worse for drink. 
McCrae was a good friend to Kendall 
and he had many other friends in spite 
of his retiring and sensitive nature. But 
Ills friends could not save him from him- 
self, and his iwo years in Melbourne 
were among ihe most miserable of his 
life. A pathetic letter is still in existence, 
in which Kendall tells McCrae that he 
could not go to Gordon's funeral because 
he was penniless. In 1871 Kendall and 
his wife returned to Sydney and led an 
aimless and unhappy existence for some 
lime. In 1873 Kendall was invited to 
stay with the Fagan brothers, timber 
merchants near Gosford, and was after- 
wards given a position in the business 
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, of one of the brothers, Michael Fagan, 
at Camden Haven. There he stayed six 
years and found again his self respect. 

, Writing in October 1880 to George 
Gordon McCrae he said, referring to his 
employer, “I want you to know the 

• .bearer, I^e is the man who led me out 

• of Gethsemane and set me in the sun- 
shine'*. 

In 1880 he published his third volume. 
Songs from the Mountains. The volume 
contained a satirical poem on a politician 
of the day and had to be withdrawn 
under threair of a libel action. The ori- 
ginal edition is now very rare, but the 
volume, re-issued with another poem 
substituted, sold well and the poet made 
a profit of about £80 from it. In 1881 
his old friend Sir Henry Parkes had 
him appointed inspector of state for- 
ests at a salary of £500 a year. But his 
health, never strong, broke down, he 
caught a severe chill, deve’loped con- 
sumption, and died at Sydney on i Aug- 
ust 1 88a. He was buried in Waverley 
cemetery. • 

As a poet Kendall was very unequal, 
and much of his york has little value. 
He wrote some beautiful sonorous blank 
verse in **Tof a Mountain" and “The 
Glen of Arrawatta", and in “Orara" and 

• other of his nature poems he has at times 
touches of the magic that belongs to 
great poetry. He was aware that his 
work sometimes showed the influence of 
better poets than himself, but the extent 
of this has sometimes been overstated. 
He remains the most considerable Aus- 
tralian poet of the nineteenth century. 

Kendall's sensitive and retiring nature 
has been mentioned and he did not shine 
in conversation even in congenial com- 
pany. The strain of melancholy in much 
of his work was in the man. But he had 
the gift of making worthy friends all 
his life. After his death a subscription 
of £1200 was made for his widow and 
family, and positions were ., found for 
the three sons. His widow Survivpd him 
for more than 40 years, and- .during tjie 
last jEew..: yekrs, 'qt -'her. ia 


Commonwealth literaiy pension. In 
person Kendall was slight and rather 
short in stature. His portrait does not 
appear to have been painted* in his life- 
time; a posthumous one by Tom Roberts 
is at the national library, Canberra. No 
biography of importance has been pub- 
lished although one has been in prepara- 
tion for some years. On the whole 
Kendall has been unfortunate in his 
biographers, most of whom are more or 
less inaccurate. In 1938 his son, Freder- 
ick C. Kendall, found it necessary to pub- 
lish Henry Kendall^ *His later years A 
Refutation of Mrs Hamilton-G^ey*s book 
^'Kendall Our God-ma^e Chiefs 


A. G. Stephens, Henry Kendall; Bertram 
Stev'ens, introduction. The Poems of Henry 
Kendall; E. A. Riley, Journal and Proceedings 
Roysd Australian Historical Society, vol. XX, 
pp, 281-96; Alexander Sutherland, biography, 
in Turner and Sutherland's The Development 
of Australian Literature, inaccurate and must 
be read with caution; P. Serle, A Bibliogu^phy 
of Australasian Poetry and Verse; F. C. Itendall, 
Henry Kendall, His Later Years; information 
from George Gordon McCrae. See also J. .R 
Eld^r, The Letters and Journals of Samuel 
Marsden for Kendall's father and grandfather, 
pp. 415-21. The books on Kendall by Mrs 
Hamilton-Grey are practically worthless. 


KE.NNEDY, Edmund Besley Court 
(1818-1848), explorer, was bom in i8x8 
and was appointed an assistant surveyor 
of crown lands at Sydney in 1840. He 
was second in command of Sir T. L- 
MitchelFs (q.v.) exploration party, which 
started in December 1845 to endeavour 
to find a route to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. On their return at the end of 1846 
Mitchell suggested that Kennedy should 
be sent to explore the course of the Vic- 
toria River, It was also hoped that he 
.might find a convenient route to the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentaria. Ken- 
nedy left Sydney about the middle of 
March with a party of eight men, and 
alter following the course of the Vxctbrfa: 
untirit ran into Cooper’s Creek,i found 
< thia-t the letter ran out into marshes Jit, 
■^QUth;Australia; , ifo 
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Sydney on 39 April 1848 to explore the 
east side of Queensland from Rock- 
ingham Bay to Cape York. The party, 
which arrived at Rockingham Bay oh 
31* May, consisted of 13 men, 28 horses, 
and a flock of sheep. The intention was 
that it should be met by a vessel at 
Cape York. Difficulties began at once as 
it was several days before a way inland 
could be found, and on 15 July it was 
decided to abandon the carts and pack 
everything on the horses. About 10 Aug- 
ust the course began to turn definitely 
to the north but the horses were already 
in bad condition. By 22 October the 
stock of flour was reduced to 200 pounds, 
sevefal of the horses had had to be 
destroyed, and some of the others were 
so weak they could carry nothing. 
On 10 November they were near Wey- 
mouth Bay and it was decided that 
Kennedy and four other men should take 
seven of the remaining nine horses, pro- 
ceecTlcf Cape York, and send back help. 
On *their way about three weeks later 
one of the men accidentally shot him- 
self, another fell ill, and Kennedy and 
Jackey Jackey, the aboriginal member of 
the party, pushed on for assistance. 
Shortly afterwards Kennedy was speared 
by some aborigines, and died on a day 
that cannot certainly be fixed between 
4 and 13 December 1848. Jackey Jackey 
buried him, slowly and painfully made 
his way to Cape York, and found the 
ship. An endeavour was made to find 
the three men of the advance party left 
behind, without success, and the ship 
then sailed down the coast to Weymouth 
Bay. It was found that two only liad 
sxirvived out of the eight, William Car- 
ron, the botanist, and one of the labour- 
ers. The others had died of starvation. 
In 1849 an effort was made to find the 
three men of Kennedy’s advance party. 
Jackey Jackey acted as guide and some 
of Kennedy’s papers were recovered. 
Nothing could be learned of the fate 
of the three men. 

Kennedy was a brave, determined and 
competent explorer, who attempted 


what turned out to be a practically im- 
possible task. There is a tablet to his 
memory in St James’ Church, Sydney^ 
which also immortalizes the devotion of 
Jackey Jackey the’ aboriginal. Of him it 
has been well said that in courage, pru- 
dence, resourcefulness and l9yalty, he 
could not have been surpassed. 

William Carron, .Narrative of an Expedition 
undertaken under the Direction of the late Mr 
Assistant’Surveyor E, B. Kennedy; R. L. Jack, 
Northmost Australia, vol. I; Historical Records 
of Australia^ ser, I, vol. XXVI; T. L, Mitchell, 
Journal of an Expedition into the Diterior of 
Tropical Australia; J. H. Hcafon, Australian 
Dictionary of Dates, 

KENNERLEY, Alfred (c. 1810-^897), 
premier of Tasmania, was born about 
the year 1810. He was. a man of means 
who came from England to Australia 
when young and settled in New South 
Wales. He removed to Hobart, became 
an alderman about i860, and was mayor 
in 1862, 1863, 1871 and 1872. He was 
elected to parliament and on 4 August 
1873 became premier *Without office. His 
ministry initiated a policy of public 
works, but though tivjre was really little 
difiCerence between the parlies, there was 
a good deal of political Vrife, and it 
was difficult to get anything constructive 
done. Kcnnerley became discouraged 
and resigned on 20 July 1876. This was 
the only lime he was in office, but he 
was well known for the remainder of his 
long life as a staunch supporter of the 
Church of England, and as one of the 
most philanthropic and high-principled 
citizens of Hobart. He died in his eighty- 
eighth year on 15 November 1897. His 
wife died many years before him and 
ho had no children. 

The Mercury, Hobart, 16 November 1897; J. 
Fciilon, A History of Tasmania. 

KENNION, George Wyndham (1845- 
1922), Anglican bishop of Adelaide, son 
of George Kennion, M.D., and Cather- 
ine, daughter of J. F. Fordyce, was born 
at Harrogate, England, on 5 September 
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1845. He was educated at Eton and Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he graduated 
J&.A. in 1867 and M.A. in 1871. He was 
ordained deacon in 1869 and priest in 
1870. He was an inspector of schools 
1871-3, vicar of St Pauhs, Hull, in 1873, 
and of All Saints, Bradford, in 1876. In 
1882 he was chosen by Archbishop Tait 
to be the second bishop of Adelaide and 
was consecrated in Westminster Abbey 
on 30 November 1882. On 5 December 
he married Henrietta, daughter of' Sir 
Charles Dalrympie Fergusson. Kennion 
arrived in South Australia early in 1883, 
and soon realized that more churches 
were needed in the rapidly-growing 
suburbs of Adelaide and in outlying 
country districts. He set to work to fill 
this need and personally visited all the 
centres in* the colony. During his 12 
years in the diocese many churches were 
built, considerable progress was made 
in the building of the cathedral, and 
the number of clergy increased from 50 
to 75. In 1894 Lord Rosebery called him 
to the bishopric ;,of Bath and Wells. 
There he found no ' lack of work and 
ruled the diocese with tact and wisdom. 
He had some difficulties with the extreme 
high church xaovement in the church, 
but though he allowed much liberty 
there were limits he would not allow 
to be passed. He had in early life been 
associated with the evangelicals, but be- 
came a moderate high churchman. He 
did not take a leading part in ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, but was an excellent chair- 
man of the English committee on faith 
and order. He was lecturer in pastoral 
theology at Cambridge in 1899, and 
Ramsden preacher in 1901. He had a 
serious illness at the end of 1917 and 
resigned his see in August 1919. He died 
at Ayr on 19 May 1922. 

Kennion was a man of fine physique 
and great vigour.' Though not intellectu- 
ally brilliant he was a good speaker, mod- 
erate and sympathetic in his views of 
ecclesiastical questions, with a great at- 
traction for those with whom he worked 
and in particular ipen . and , boys^; The 



Kennion Hall at Adelaide grew out of 
his concern for the wellarc of the news- 
boys, and he preached conciliation in 
labour disputes, urging on employers that 
a generous proportion of their profits 
should be allotted to the men working 
for them. His great enthusiasm and zeal 
was helped by his faculty for doing the 
apt thing at the right time. 

The Times, 20 May 1922; The Register, Adel- 
aide, 22 May 1922; The Advertiser, Adelaide, 
22 May 1922. 

• 

iIeRFORD, George Briscoe (1831- 
1889), premier of Victoria, son of G. B, 
Kerford, merchant, was born at Liver- 
pool in 1831. He was educated at the 
Collegiate Institute, Liverpool, and it 
was^intended that he should study law, 
but circumstances necessitated his enter- 
ing his father’s business. He came to 
Melbourne in April 1853, intending to 
open a branch house* of this basmess,’ 
but he found difficulties in doing so, 
and decided “to try his fortunes on the 
goltifields. He worked for some time in 
the Bendigo and then in the Ovens dis- 
tricts, before settling at Beechworth as 
a wine and spirit merchant and brewer. 
He took much interest in local affairs, 
was* elected a councillor, and on four 
occasions was mayor. He was elected to 
the legislative assembly in 1864, began 
the study of law, and was admitted to 
the Victorian bar in 1867. In May 1868 
he took office in the Sladen (q.V.) min- 
istry as minister for mines, but this gov- 
ernment was defeated a few weeks later. 
In June 1872 he became solicitor-general, 
and later attorney-general, in the Francis 
(q.V.) ministry, which was in office for 
over two years. On the retirement of 
Francis, Kerford became premier and 
attorney-general, and was able to pass a 
local government act which remained 
the basis of local self-government for a 
very long period in Victoria. In the 
session, finding , himself with i bare 
majority, of ■ one iii ^ test vote oh 'tie 
; Keifurd:askjedTw la.dis^lii’dqnj,^’ 
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and, on this being refused, resigned. He 
was again attorney-general in the fourth 
McCulloch (q.v,) ministry, which was in 
power frorri October 1875 to May 1877, 
and in the first Service (q.v.) ministry from 
March to August 1880. When after a 
period of turmoil Service and Berry (q,v.) 
formed a coalition government in 1883 
Kerford as attorney-general worked with 
immense industry on a series of valu- 
able bills which were eventually passed. 
These included a judicative act, the 
public service act, the railway manage- 
ment act, and the learly closing of shopj 
act. Kerford made a reputation in the 
house by tiis reasonableness and honesty 
when in charge 0! a bill. He was always 
willing to accept a really valuable 
amendment, or consider a reasonable 
objection. In 1883 he was one of ^ the 
Victorian representatives at the federal 
convention, and on 28 December 1885 
he resigned to become a supreme court 
jud^. •His appointment caused some 
feelifig as there were several barristers 
available with longer standing. Kerford, 
however, had had eight years experi- 
ence as attorney-general, and had shown 
great ability in the position. He w^s 
denied the usual courtesies extended by 
tlie bar to new judges, but his industry, 
general intelligence and courtesy wore 
‘down opposition, and it was agreed that 
he filled his new position with dignity 
and distinction. He died after a short 
illness yrhile on a holiday at Sorrento, 
Victoria; on 31 December 1889. He left 
a widow, five daughters and three sons. 
He published in 1871 in collaboration 
with J. B. Box A Digest of the Cases 
decid^ in the Supreme Court of Vic- 
toria r 8^6-18 

The Argus and The Age^ Melbt)iiriie, 1 January 
1890; H. G. Turner, A History of the Colony 
/)f Victoria. 

KERNOT, William Charles (1845- 
1909), engineer, son of Charles Kernot, 
chemist, formerly member of the legisla- 
tive assembly for Geelong, was bom at 


Rochford, Essex, England, on 16 June 
1845. He was educated at the National 
Grammar School, Geelong, and matricuj- 
lated at the university of Melbounie in 
1861. He qualified for the degre'e of 
M.A. in 1864 and entered the Victorian 
mining department in 1865.^ 3:lso 
qualified as a civil engineer in 1866, in 
1867 joined the water-supply depart- 
ment, and in 1868 was appointed a 
lecturer in civil engineering at the uni- 
versity of Melbourne. He left the water- 
supply department in 1875, and during 
the next three years acted r.s consulting 
engineer to Louis Brennan (q.v.) in con- 
nexion with his torpedo. In 1882 he be- 
came chairman of directors of the first 
company to introduce electric lighting 
to Melbourne, and from 1 January 1883 
was the first professor of engineering at 
the university of Melbourne. When he 
started there was little in the way of 
either buildings or equipment, but dur- 
ing the following 26 years he worked up 
a fine engineering school, and was an 
inspiring teacher and friend to the many 
students who qualified for engineering 
degrees during this period. In 1887 he 
gave £2000 to the university to found 
scholarships in natural philosophy and 
chemistry, and in 1893 £1000 foy 

the fittings for the metallurgical labora- 
tory. Kernot also assisted Francis 
Ormond (q.v.) in the organization of the 
workin^ien's college, and was president 
of this institution from 1889 to 1899. 
was for several years president of the 
Royal Society of Victoria and of the Vic- 
torian Society of Engineers. He died at 
Melbourne on 14 March igog. He never 
married. 

Kernot wrote many papers for tech- 
nical journals. Of his writings published 
in book or pamphlet form the most im- 
portant was On Some Common Errors in 
Iron Bridge Design, which appeared in 
1898. An enlarged second edition was 
published in 1906. A younger brother, 
Wilfred Noyce Kernot, bom in 1868, 
was for many years a lecturer at the 
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university of Melbourne, and from 1932 
to 1936 was professor of engineering. 


Cyclopaedia of Victoria, 1903; The Argus, 15 
March 1909; The Age, 15 March 1909; The 
Melbourne University Calendar, 1942, 


^ KIDMAiy, Sir Sidney (1857-1935), pas- 
toralist, was born near Adelaide on 9 
May 1857. He was educated at private 
schools at Norwood, and at 13 years of 
age bought a one-eyed horse for £2 los., 
and set out for New South Wales with 
only five sl^jllings in his pocket. His 
father had died when he was only six 
months old. He obtained work on Mount 
Gipps station near the site of Broken 
Hill 'at ten shillings a week, and two 
years later went to Poolamacca station 
at £1 a week. He saved and bought a 
bullock team, and opening a butcher's 
shop and store at the Cobar copper rush, 
made good profits. When he was si he 
inherited £400 from his grandfather’s 
estate and traded with it successfully in 
horses and cattle. He was in his middle 
twenties when he* acquired a one7four- 
teenth share in the Broken Hill 
Proprietary mine for 10 bullocks worth 
about £4 each. He sold his share for 
£150 less £50^" commission and was sat- 
* isfied with the profit. He had mail con- 
tracts on a fairly large scale and in 
i886 bought Owen Springs station. 
Gradually he extended his holdings until 
they reached out into Queensland and 
New South Wales. The great drought 
in 1901 was a disaster to him, but the 
Bank of New South Wales had faith in' 
him and supported him. Within a year 
he had made £40,000 and began buying 
largely again. He eventually owned or 
had a large interest in an enormous area 
of land variously stated to have covered 
from 85,000 to 107,000 square miles. 
Before the 1914-18 war he was a million- 
aire, and during the war he presented a 
number of armoured planes to the em- 
pire and with his wile: did much w^r 
work, In 1921. he gave hfe conh§7 hpihe, ^ 


department for a high school, and com- 
ing to Adelaide left much of the man- 
agernent of his interests to his son and a 
son-in-law. In 1925 the yearly amount 
spent in wages on his stations Was 
£61,316, on rations £23,427, and the rail- 
age paid to the South Australian rail- 
ways department cost an additional 
£58,581. He made heavy losses in the 
1927-30 drought, and again in the 
Queensland drought which broke in 
June 1935. Largely on account of this 
his estate was sworn at only a little more 
tjian £300,000; but Kidman was used to 
the ups and downs of the pastoral busi- 
ness, and had he lived a few more years 
he would probably have Been a million- 
aire again. He died at Adelaide on 2 
September 1935. He married in 1885 
Isabel Brown Wright who survived him 
with a son and three daughters. He was 
knighted in 1921. 

Kidman was tall and good looking, a 
shrewd bargainer, but always jiftt and 
considerate to tlie men of ‘the outhack 
with whom he dealt and to his em- 
ployees, many of whom spent almost a 
lifetime with him* He did many individ- 
ual acts of kindness, was interested in 
the Salvation Army and kindred institu- 
tions, and led a simple unpretentious 
home life. Late in life he did some horse- 
racing and owned the Fulham Park stud 
near Adelaide. 


The Advertiser, Adelaide, 3 September 1935; 
The Argus, Melbourne, 3 September 1935; Ion 
L. Idriess, The Cattle King, 


KIDSTON, William (1849-1919), pre- 
mier of Queensland, was born at Fal- 
kirk, Scotland, on 27 August 1849, the 
third son of an irondresser. Educated at 
the local school, Kidston was apprenticed 
at 13 years of age to an ironmouldeL , - 

He afterwards attended a technical 
school at AUoa and studied chemi&py, . s./, 

privately. In 1882 he went to, Anstndia. i 
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shop. He was a Labour candidate for 
the legislative assembly at Rockhampton 
in bijt was not elected until three 

years later. In 1899 he became treasurer 
and postmaster general in the A. Daw- 
son (q.v.) ministry which, however, lasted 
orily a few days. When the Morgan 
ministry was formed in September 1903 
Kidston was placed in charge of the 
treasury, and when Morgan became 
president of the council in 1906 Kidston 
took his place as premier. He was not 
afraid of work and took the portfolios 
of premier, treasurer, chief secretary 
and vic^-president of the executive 
council, but ther^ were three parties in 
the *house, it was difficult to carry on its 
business effectively, and in November 
1907 he resigned when parliament was 
dissolved. , Kidston had finally brtfken 
with Labour and was returned as head 
of a democratic party. Philp (q.v.) car- 
ried^rf)^ for a little while, but eventually 
made a coalition with Kidston who in 
February 1908 again became premier 
and treasurer. In 1909 his government 
was responsible for the introduction of 
a university bill which became law, and 
the university was founded at the end 
of the year. In February igii partly 
for health reasons Kidston retired from 
politics and was appointed a mem'ber 
of the Queensland land court. He retired 
from this position on completing his 
seventieth year in August 1919, and died 
on the following 25 October. His wife 
had predeceased him and he was sur- 
vived by three sons. 

Kidston was a man of forceful per- 
sonality. He had a hard beginning, but 
prosperity modified the extreme demo- 
cratic views he held when he was first in 
politics. He was a shrewd and capable 
treasurer, an excellent fighter, able to 
say “no" when necessary. In his early 
days he found public-speaking difficult, 
but developed into a good and even 
eloquent speaker. He was a good enemy, 
he could also be a good friend, and was 
a successful leader of the house, show- 


ing as occasion demanded both tact and 
determination. 

The Brisbane Courier^ 27 October 1919; C. A. 
Bernays, Queensland Politics Durbig ^ Sixty 
Years; Our First Half-Century, a Reviexo of 
Queensland Progress. 
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KING, James (c. i8oo-c. i860), pioneer, 
was born probably about the end 
of the eighteenth century, left Scotland 
in 1836 as a free settler possessed of capi- 
tal, and an'ived in Sydney early in 1837. 
He went into business as a merchant, and 
in 1838 received a grant <5f aooo acres 
of land at Irrawang in the northern 
part of the colony, which became his 
chief interest. In 1831 he discoyered 
some sand near Sydney suitable for 
glass-making, samples of which were 
sent to England and found to be of fine 
quality. In January 1833 he asked that 
he might be rewarded for his discovery 
by a grant of 50 acres of land near Syd- 
ney, part of tile present site of tlic uni- 
versity. This was refused, but the Eng- 
lish authorities suggested that he should 
be allowed the sum of £100 off the price 
of any land he migh||, purchase from the 
state. King was much dissatisfied, and 
six years later was still crideavouring to 
have his claim better recognized. Hf: 
had no success though he was able to 
mention tliat tlie Society of Arts in Lon- 
don had awarded him its silver medal, 
and that he had a fresh claim on account 
of his having established a pottery in 
the colony. He was, however, in pros- 
perous circumstances; he stated in his 
memorial that he had capital “to the 
amount of not less than £7000” in addi- 
tion to valuable landed property in 
various parts of the colony. He had done 
much experimenting in vine growing 
and in making wine, and he continued 
to do this for many years, producing 
several varieties of wine of high quality. 
In 1850 he was awarded gold medals by 
the Horticultural Society of Sydney for 
a light sparkling wine and for a white 
wine, and at the Paris exhibition of 
1855 his wines were highly commended 
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and awarded a medal. He left Australia 
in 1855 on a two years* visit to Europe 
arid in 1857 published privately a 
pami^hlet Australia may he an Extensive 
Wine-growing Coiintyy. He was then in 
bad health and probably died not very 
•♦long after, but the date of his death is 
,not known! He left a widow who after- 
wards married William Roberts of 
Penrith, who by his will left £4000 to 
the university of Sydney for the founda- 
tion of scholarships in memory of King. 
This fund has increased to nearly £6000 
and the Jamejs King of Irrawang travel- 
ling scholarships, now of £250 a year 
for two years, have been of great use to 
many distinguished scholars of the 
univefsity. 

King was an enterprising man who 
came to Australia when the value of 
immigrants with capital first began to 
be recogni2ed. He was too busy a man 
to try to develop a glass industry, but he 
was one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest, to make pottery. Many men had 
made wine in Australia before he started 
to do so, but his aittention to the ques- 
tion of quality made his work of great 
value in the early dtlys of this industry. 

J. King, Australia may he an Extensive Wine- 
growing Country; A. W. Jose, Builders and' 
Pibneers of Australia; Historical Records of 
Australia, ser. I, vols XVI, XVII, XIX, XX, 
XXVI; Calendar of the University of Sydney, 
1938. 

KING, Philip Gidley (1758-1808), third 
governor of New South Wales, was born 
at Launceston, Cornwall, on 23 April 
1758, the son of Philip King, dra.per, and 
his wife, a daughter of John Gidley, at- 
torney-at-law. Educated at Yarmouth, he 
entered the navy as a midshipman in 
1770, and was promoted lieutenant in 
1778. In 1783 he was a lieutenant under 
Phillip (q»v.) on H.M.S. Europe, and in 
1787 was second lieutenant on the Sirius 
and arrived at Port Jackson in January 
1788, Almost immediately he was made 
superintendent and commandant of Nor- 
, folk island,: where he arrived .with a 


small party of military and convicts at the 
beginning of March. Grain and veget- 
ables were sown with success, and gradu- 
ally other convicts were sent to the 
Island. In December 1789 he was made 
lieutenant-governor, but was recalled by 
Phillip and sent to England in the Supply 
with dispatches. He arrived in London in 
December 1790 and was able to give the 
English authorities particulars of the 
true state of things in New South Wales 
and at Norfolk Island. On 2 March 
1791 he was promoted to the rank of 
commander, and retijimed to Sydney 
where he annved in September. Almost 
immediately he went to Norfolk Island 
and resumed his governorship. He found 
much to do as new batches of convicts 
were constantly arriving, and by October 
1792^ the population of the island was 
over a thousand. In December. 1795 he 
was seriously ill and a kindly letter 
from Governor Hunter (q.v.) to him 
suggested that he should not try do 
so much. He obtained leaye to gcr to 
England, sailed in October 1796, anji 
arri^'ed in May 1797. He endeavoured 
to obtain promotion without success, 
and in October considered resigning his 
position as lieutenant-governor in the 
hope of getting some other employment 
in the navy. In January 1798 it was de- 
cided that he should go out to New 
South Wales with a dormant commission 
as governor-general “in the case of the 
death or during the absence of Captain 
John Hunter". On 16 April 1-800 he 
arrived in Sydney with dispatches advis- 
ing Hunter that he was to return to 
England and place the government in 
King's hands. Hunter did not leave^until 
28 September 1800. 

King was faced with similar diffi- 
culties to Hunter's. Macarthur (q.v.) was 
the leader of the military party and en- 
deavoured to induce his brother officers 
to boycott the governor. His command- ^ . 
ing officer, Colonel Paterson (q.v.), would, 
not agree, so Macarthur involved. 
Paterson in a duel and ; seyei^Iy;. 
wopuided him. King acted 
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•and in November 1801 sent Macarthur 
to England to be tried by court-martial. 
An immense dispatch was prepared giv- 
ing full particulars from the governor's 
point of view, which was found to have 
disappeared when the vessel bearing it 
reached England. A reasonable infer- 
ence is that Macarthur or some associ- 
ate of his must have been responsible 
for this and it gave him an immense 
advantage. No inquiry appears to have 
been held into the disappearance of the 
dispatch. King in Australia continued 
.his fight against ^Jbie trafiic in spirits, en- 
couraged explorations, made financial 
reforms, ♦and refused to allow increases 
in the price of itod. Every effort on one 
occasion was made to induce him to raise 
the price of wheat from eight to fifteen 
.shillings a bushel. In 1803 he wa^able 
to inform the home government that 
“the colony has ^jiot, nor can have any 
further occasion for grain or flour be- 
ing^s^nt from England whatever acci- 
dems may happen'". It was still necessary 
hpwever to import salt meat. 

The trouble with the military officers 
persisted, and in a dispatch dated 9 
May i8og King, feeling the strain^ of 
the imputations placed on his conduct, 
asked for leave of absence to enable him 
to defend himself. (H. JR. of A., wol. 
IV, p. «44.) The dispatch in reply, 
dated 30 November, treated King's let- 
ter as though it were a resignation. He 
was notified in 1805 that Captain Bligh 
(q.v.) would be his successor. King's 
recall was probably due to Macarthur 
having been able to give his version of 
the trouble with the officers, while King 
had no opportunity ot saying anything 
in rebuttal. Bligh did not actually 
arrive until fi August 1806. King who 
had been in ill health for some time left 
for England on jo February 1807. He 
visited his old friend Phillip at Bath in 
May 1808 and died at Tooting, Surrey, 
■on 3 September. {G.enileman*s Magazine, 
1808, vol. II, p. 858.) He married in 
Anna Josepha Coombes who sur- 
vived him with a son and three 


daughters. The son, Phillip Parker 
King, is noticed separately. Mrs King 
was afterwards given a pension of £200 
a year. 

King like Hunter was a humane man, 
Banks on one occasion reproved him for 
too often reprieving offenders. The free" 
settlers appreciated his work, and in^ 
1803 several addresses were presented 
to him thanking him for his efforts, 
especially in “suppressing the infamous 
and ruinous monopolies whereby the 
industrious settler was prevented from 
supporting his family". Four of these 
addresses were signed by a total of over 
soo settlers, and must have given some 
comfort to King in the midst of his 
manifold worries. The colony durmg his 
time slowly began to emerge from the 
wretched conditions of the early years, 
and became self-supporting. The begin- 
ning of intellectual life was suggested 
in the issue early in 1803 of the first 
newspaper, and much exploratory work 
was done. King showed sound admin- 
istrative powers botl:\^ at Norfolk Island 
and at Sydney, but though a stronger 
man than Hunter he was not strong 
enough to cope with*the military officers, 
who were determined to •maintain their 
vested interests. 

f. 

Burke*s Colonial Gentry, vol. I; John Hunter, 
A7t Historical Journal, etc,; Historical Records 
of Australia^ ser. I, vols I to VII; Historical 
Records of vols II to V; O. Mackaness, 

Admiral Arthur Phillip*, H. V. Evatt, Rum, 
Rebellion; Mrs Mamie Bassett, The Governor's 
Lady. 

KING, Phillip Parker (1791-1856), 
rear-admiral and explorer, was the eld- 
est son of Philip Gidley King (q.v.), third 
governor of New South Wales, and his 
wife Anna Josepha, daughter of Mr 
Coombes of Bedford. He was born at 
Norfolk Island on 13 December 1791 and 
was educated in England, He joined the 
navy in 1807 as a first-class volunteer, 
showed bravery in actions fought in 1808 
and 1809, and in i8io was master’s mate 
of the Hibernia. He served on various 
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vessels on the Mediterranean station, and 
in February 1814 was made lieutenant 
ori the Trident In February i8iy Earl 
^Bathurst informed Macquarie (q.v.) that 
King Jiad been entrusted to command 
an expedition to complete the explora- 
"tion of the coast of Australia begun by 
^Flinders (q.v.). King arrived at Sydney 
in September, and a cutter, the Mermaid, 
of about 85 tons was purchased 
for his use which sailed on gg Decem- 
ber 1817. Course was set to the south- 
west of Australia, and Cape Leeuwin 
was rounded ^n 1 February 1818. Sick- 
ness in his crew and the loss of two 
anchors gave King great anxiety, and 
all suiffered much from the heat. He, 
howeVbr, persevered and succeeded in 
mapping parts of the coast and reach- 
ing as far as the 134th meridian on the 
north of Australia. He then retraced his 
course and aiTived at Port Jackson on 
gg July i8i8. Early in the following year 
he went to Tasmania and surveyed the 
entrance of Macquarie Harbour, and in 
May assisted J. Ojj^ley (q.v.) in his. dis- 
covery of Port Macquarie on the north 
coast of New South Wales. King then 
proceeded north an 3 passed Cape York 
on 25 July. ;jA westerly course was 
followed to WesseFs Islands and soon 
* afterwards the Liverpool River was dis- 
covered and mucli of the coast was 
charted to Cape Londonderry, which was 
reached by 30 September. There was 
sickness in the crew, and in the follow- 
ing month, finding that he was short of 
water, King made for Koepang in the 
island of Timor. There water and fresh 
provisions were obtained and the return 
journey begun. Sydney was reached on 
12 January i8go. He had succeeded in 
surveying 540 miles of the northern 
coast in addition to the 500 he had 
previously examined. Besides this a 
running survey of the 900 miles on the 
east coast between the Percy Isles and 
Torres Strait had been made and a 
much safer route had been discovered. 


iralia wbls circumnavigated, though for 
a gi'eat part of the voyage the Mermaid 
was in a very leaky condition. 
On 4 December shipwreck 'was nar- 
rowly escaped on a reef off Botany Bay 
but after sheltering for a few days King 
arrived at Sydney on 9 December 1820. 
The Mermaid was found to be in so bad 
a condition that a new and larger vessel of 
170 tons was obtained and re-christened 
the Bathurst, Sailing on 26 May 1821 
north to Torres Strait, the survey of the 
coast on the north-west of Australia was 
continued to Cape Latouche Treville. 
King then finding the wind continually 
adverse sailed for Mauritius \^ere re- 
pairs were made and stores 'taken in. He 
then steered for the south-west coast* of 
Australia and surveyed it from Rottnest 
Island north to Cygnet Bay, which was 
reached on 19 February 1822, 'and next 
day began the return# journey to Port 
Jackson. He arrived on 25 April and 
Sound orders waiting recalling hinT to 
England. While in England he prepared 
his Narrative of a Survey of the Intex- 
trofical and Western Coasts of Australia, 
published in 1827 in two volumes. In 
1825 he was appointed to the command 
of the Adventure sloop with instruc- 
tions to survey the southern coasts of 
the peninsula of South America. The 
voyages began in November 3826 and 
in November 1830 Captain King was 
paid off, having done, excellent work. 
An account of the South American voy- 
ages will be found in Narrative'' of the 
Surveying Voyages of His Majesty*s Ships 
Adventure and Beagle by King and 
Robert Fitzroy published in 1839. 

King held land in New. South Wales 
and soon afterwards returned to Aus- 
tralia. He had been nominated to the 
legislative council in 1829, but on, 
account of his absence his place was filled 
by his brother-in-law Hannibal Mac- 
arthur. King held' that at least he should' ' 
be given; the next vacancy, but gov^;^ . 
e^or. Sir Richard Bourke, thovi^ht.it 
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latecl. King persisted in his claim until 
in 183H Lord Glcnclg refused to con- 
tinue the correspondence. However, 
King was* appointed to the council in 
1839, and in the same year was made 
resident commissioner of the Australian 
Agricultui'al Company. In 1851 he was 
elected to the legislative council as 
member for Gloucester and Macquarie. 
He was promoted to the rank of rear- 
admiral. of the blue in 1855, and died 
on 26 February 1856. 

Admiral King was a good officer who ^ 
in a mere cockle-aliell of a ship did some 
excellent exploring. He was well-ecfu- 
cated, a bellow of the Royal Society and 
of the Linnean Society, and in his later 
years did useful work as a citizen which 
earned general respect. The reproduc- 
tions of his sketches in the volumo^ des- 
cribing his voyages suggest that he was 
an amateur artist* of some ability. Two 
of his water-colours arc in the national 
galtery at Perth. His portrait is at the 
Micchell library. 

• King married when a young pian 
Harriet, daughter of Christopher Leth- 
bridge of Launceston, Cornwall, who 
survived him with several children,, of 
whom the eldest was Philip Gidley King 
(1817-1904). He was born at Parramatta 
on 31 October 1817 and went to Eng- 
land in 1833. In i8s6 he accompanied 
his father on the Adventure and in De- 
cember 1831 became a midshipman on 
the BeOtgle where he met Charles Darwin. 

He left the navy in 1836 and, after 
pastoral experience in Victoria, joined 
the Australian Agricultural Company 
at Port SteiDhens, became its manager 
in 1854, and j-emained in this service 
until his death. He was nominated a 
member of the legislative council of 
New South Wales in i88o and died on 5 
August 3904. 

The Empire, Sydney, 27 February 1856; Gentle-’ 
man's Magazine, 1856, vol. II; Burke's Colonial 
Gentry, i8gi, vol. I; P. P. King, Narrative of a 
Survey of the Intertropical and Western Coasts 
of Australia', Historical Records of Australia, 
ser. 1, vols IX lo XI. XIV, XVT, XVIII to 
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XX, XXII, XXIV. XXV; The Sydney Morning 
Herald, 6 August 1904; Mrs., ^larnic Basse tt, ' 
The Governor's Lady. 
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KINGSLEY, Henry (iSso-iSyC)), ’novel- 
ist, was born at Barnack rectory, fjorth- 
amptonshire, on 2 January 1830, the^ 
youngest brother of Charles) Kingsley,^ 
novelist and poet. Their father, the Rev.^ 
Charles Kingsley the elder, who came of 
a long line of clergymen and soldiers, 
married Mary Lucas and in addition to 
the two well-known novelists, their family 
included Dr George King^ey the travel- 
ler and writer, and a daughter who also 
wrote fiction. Henry Kingsley's boyhood 
was spent at Clovelly and Chelsea, and 
at the age of 14 he began to attend King's 
College School, London. He entered 
Worcester College, Oxford, in March 
1850, where he became a good athlete 
but entirely neglected his studies. An 
opportune legacy from a relation en- 
abled him 10 leave Oxford free of debt 
and pay his passage to Australia, where 
he arrived in 1853. There is much ob- 
scurity about Kingsley's stay in Aus- 
tralia. He worked as a digger, an agricul- 
tural labourer, as a !rtock drover, and he 
also had a term in the mounted police. 
For some time he had little or no money 
and carried his swag from station to ^ 
station. Mr Philip Russell slated in 1887 
that he employed Kingsley at his sta- 
tion Langa-Willi, and that Geoffrey 
Hamlyn was begun there. Miss Rose 
Browne the daughter of *'Rolf Boldre- 
wood" has stated that it was on her 
fatlier’s suggestion that Kingsley began 
to write. Mr Russell's story is confirmed 
by her further statement that her father 
gave Kingsley a letter to Mr Mitchell of 
Langa-Willi station, that he stayed with 
Mitchell, and there wrote Geoffrey 
Hamlyn. Kingsley returned to England 
about the end of 1857. His father and 
mother were now living at a cottage near 
Eversley, Hampshire, and there they wel- 
comed him on his return. Kingsley topk 
a cottage next door and in these peace- 
ful surroundings finished Geoffrey Hamr 
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, lyn, which immediately became popular 
wljen it was published in 1859. It was 
followed by Ravenshoc in i860, Austin 
Elliott (1863), and the Hillyars and the 
Burtons (1865). He married in 1864 Miss 
S. M. K. Haselwood and during the 
hext 12 yezyrs he wrote and published 15 
.novels and collections of short stories 
which gradually declined in merit. The 
public lost interest in them and Kings- 
ley's financial difficulties became con- 
stant. In 1869 he was appointed editor 
of the Daily Review, a paper represent- 
ing the Free Church party at Edinburgh. 
He was, however, unfitted for the routine 
of editorial work, and in the middle of 
1870 resigned to go as a war-correspon- 
dent at the Franco-Prussian war. On his 
return he resumed novel-writing which, 
however, now yielded but little money. 
In 1873 a legacy lightened the position, 
but his health was failing and he died 
of cancer on 24 May 1876. His wife sur- 
vived him for many years. 

The decline in Henry Kingsley's 
later work led to his real merits being 
overlooked for a long time. In Australia 
Geoffrey Hamlyn ha^ always been looked 
upon as an Australian classic, and the 
Hillyars and tRe Burtons^ partly set in 
Australia, is also an excellent piece of 
*work. Ravenshoe may fairly be ranked 
as one of the best romances of its period. 
In addition to those already mentioned 
Kingsley published Leighton Court 
(1866), Mademoiselle Mathilde (1868), 
Tales of Old Travel re-narrated (1869), 
Stretion (1869), The Boy in -Grey (1871), 
Hetty and other Stories (1871), Old Mar- 
garet (1871), Hornby Mills and other 
Stories (1872), Valentine (1872), The 
Harveys (1872), Oakshott Castle (1873), 
Reginald Hetherege (-1874), Number 
Seventeen (1875), The Grange Garden 
{1876), Fireside Studies (Essays) (1876), 
The Mystery of the Island (1877). 

5. M. Ellis, Henry Kingsley; E. Morris Miller, 
Australim LU^/iture; Despiond Bymc, Ausz 
tralidi^ -Writers; H. MJ Afi Outline of 
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KINGSTON, Charles Cameron (1850- 
1908), statesman, was the son of Sir 
George Strickland Kingston .(1807-80), 
and his wife Ludovina Catherine da Silva, 
daughter of Lieut.-colonel Charles Gi 
Cameron. Sir George Kingston was born 
at Cork in 1807, was educated as a sur- 
veyor, and having been appointed 
deputy surveyor-general at the new 
settlement in South Australia, arrived 
there in September 1836. He became in- 
spector of public works in 1839 and 
town surveyor in 1840. He entered the 
legislative council in 1851 and the house 
of assembly in 1857, when he became the 
first speaker. He lost his seat'*’in i860 
but, elected again, waS speaker from 
1865 to 1880. He was knighted in 1^70 
and died on 26 November 1880. Dur- 
ing hkis early days in South Australia 
Kingston's work as a surveyor was much 
criticized, and does not appear to have 
been satisfactory (see A. Grenfell Price, 
The Foundation and Settlement of Sdlith 
Australia). He afterwards, however, be- 
came one of the leading public men of 
his time, and was a dignified and cap- 
able speaker of the house of assembly. 

Kingston's son, Charles Cameron 
Kingston, was born at Adelaide on 22 
October 1850 and educated at the Adel- 
aide ^educational' institution. He is stated 
to have been the most brilliant boy that 
had ever passed through the school. He 
took up the study of law and was articled 
to (Sir) Samuel J. Way (q.v.). Admitted 
to the bar in 1873, he began to practise 
as a barrister and was especially success- 
ful in the criminal court. He became a 
Q.C. in 3889. 1S81 he was elected a 

representative of West Adelaide in the 
house of assembly, was attorney-general 
in the Colton (q.v.) ministry from June 
1884 until June 1885, and introduced 
and passed the bill bringing in land 
and income taxes. It has been said of 
Kingston that by natural instinct he was 
an aristocrat but by conviction^hejwas 
a democrat, and his democratic feelings 
were soon evident lii the- ifegislatipn 
’ ^pbnsoi?i^. pni^ of iae 
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was an employers' liability bill, and he 
also succeeded in improving the law 
relating .to the estates of married 
women. He was again attorney-general 
in Playford's (q.v.) first government 
from June 1887 to June 1889, and on 
the protection versus free trade issue 
successfully fought on the side of pro- 
tection. An early federalist he repre- 
sented South Australia with Playford 
at the federal council held at Hobart in 
February 1889, and he was again a repre- 
sentative of his colony at the Sydney 
convention of i8$i. In that year he pre- 
pared and carried a bill in the South 
Australf&n house of assembly for the 
settlement of industrial disputes by 
means of boai'ds of conciliation. From 
January to June 189a he was chief sec- 
retary in Flayford's second mii^istry, 
and acting premier for the greater part 
of that period •during the premier's 
absence in India. 

Fl-oim June 1893 to November 1899 
Kingston was premier and attoimey- 
general, a record for South Australia. 
The legislation introduced included the 
extension of the franchise to women, 
the establishment of the state bant of 
South Australia, factory legislation, and 
the bringing in of the progressive 
system in connexion with land an^ in- 
come taxes and death duties. In connex- 
ion with federation Kingston had been 
doing important work. At the Sydney 
convention held in March 1891 he had 
been a member of the judiciary com- 
mittee, and of the sub-committee which 
completed the drafting of the bill to 
constitute the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia. The 0 tiler members of this sub- 
committee were Sir Samuel Griffith (q.v.). 
Barton (q.v.) and Inglis Clark (q.v.) and 
it has been pointed out that the fram- 
ing of that bill marks an epoch in the 
history of federation. “In those few days 
federation came down from the clouds 
to the earth; it changed from a dream 
to a tangible reality." (Quick and 
Garran; The Federal Movement in Aus- 
traliuj p, 129). At the premiers' confer- 


ence of January 1895 Kingston and , 
(Sir) George Turner drafted the bill to 
be submitted to the parliaments of Jhe 
various colonies enacting that 10 repre^ 
sentatives from each colony wer^ to be 
chosen by the electors to form a conven- 
tion, with the duty of framing a con^ 
stitution to be submitted to the electors.^ 
This marked a fresh step on the road 
to federation. At the convention held at 
Adelaide in March 1897 Kingston as 
premier of the colony in which the con- 
vention was held was appointed presi- 
dent, and carried out hfs duties with 
ability. He was not appointed a mem- 
ber of any of the committees, no doubt 
it was felt he would have enough to do 
as president, but he did a goocf piece 
of work by supporting Barton when the 
tussle between the large and small states, 
took place on the question of the pow- 
ers of the senate with regard to laws im- 
posing taxation. At the close of the 
subsequent meeting of the Melbourne 
session of the convention, which lasted 
from 20 January tp 17 March 1898, 
Kingston expressed his views in no un- 
certain way. There was still doubt as to- 
what support at tlfe referendum could 
be expected from Reid,; and there was- 
no uniformity of enthusiasm among the 
other members of the convention.*^ 
Speaking from the chair at the last sit- 
ting Kingston said: “I can but speak 
for myself alone; but in regard to this, 
constitution, I say unhesitatingly that I 
accept it gladly. More I welcome it as- 
the most magnificent constitution into- 
which the chosen representatives of a free 
and enlightened people have ever 
breathed the life of popular sentiment 
and national hope. Mine will be no" 
Laodicean advocacy; but with such 
ability as I may possess, and with the 
fullest enthusiasnt and warmth of which 
my nature may be capable— with my 
whole heart and strength— I pledge my- 
self to recommend the adoption of this, 
constitution, daring any danger and de- 
lighting in any sacrifice^ ‘ which may be 
necessitated by unswerving devotion to 
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the interests of the Commonwealth 
'Australia.” 

Kingston visited England at the time 
of the diamond jubilee of Queen Vic- 
toria in 1897, and was made a privy 
councillor . At the beginning of 1900 he 
again went to England and took a lead- 
jing part with Deakin and Barton in the 
contest with Chamberlain over the 
Commonwealth enabling bill. In Janu- 
ary 1901 he became minister of trade 
and customs in the first Commonwealth 
government. He was elected to represent 
Adelaide in the following March and 
was soon immersed in the heavy work 
of the first session. After six months of 
preliminary fierce discussion his cus- 
toms fariff bill was introduced on 18 
April 1902, and an even more harass- 
ing conflict followed. Reid was leading 
the free-traders with great ability, and 
the ranks of labour were divided on this 
particular question. The burden fell 
heavily on Kingston who had become 
used to having a great deal of his own 
way in South Australia. He found, how- 
ever, that compromises would have to 
be made, and the customs tariff act came 
at last into force ih September 190a. 
Two other billsjhe brought in had to be 
abandoned, one dealing with bonuses 
ilof manufactures and the other with 
conciliation and arbitration. The second 
of these led to a storm. Kingston had 
incautiously allowed a member of the 
staff of one of the Melbourne newspapers 
to see a copy of the bill under a pledge 
that the information would not be used. 
The pledge was apparently broken, and 
Kingston had to admit his mistake. A 
fortnight later he resigned from the min- 
istry. He wanted the conciliation and 
arbitration bill to apply to British and 
foreign shipping engaged in the coastal 
trade, but Barton would not agree to this 
partly because he foresaw legal diffi- 
culties* He promised to bring in a 
special -navigation and shipping bill 
Which would . protjcct; the ' rij^jts :of, sea- 
, niem.?but ^ ^ 


He was re-elected for Adelaide at the 
1903 election, but gradually took less 
and less part in the debates. In 1906 he 
was elected again, without opposition; 
it was known that he was not fit to fighfe 
an election. He continued trying to 
keep his grip on his work, but his pow- 
ers gradually declined and he died on 
11 May 1908. 

Athletic in his youth, Kingston was 
over six feet in height, in later life 
weighing about 16 stone, with a big head 
and high forehead. Mentally he showed 
a great grasp of essentkls; Reid said of 
him that in spite of his predilection for 
short cuts he was one of the Ufest par- 
liamentary draughtsmeii in Australia. 
His vigorous, forceful personality brougTit 
him much antagonism when in the par- 
liamegjLt of South Australia, but he be- 
came supreme there, and when-.he came 
into federal politics he . had so long 
been in the habit of taking the lead, his 
colleagues sometimes found him •diffi- 
cult to work with when differences arose. 
He was a man of ^eat courage and sin^ 
cerit^, his resignation from the Barton 
ministry showed that he was willing to 
sacrifice his position for the sake of his 
convictions. He was a great leader and 
reformer, a great Australian who spent 
himsfelf unsparingly for his country. 

Kingston married in 1873 Lucy May, 
daughter of Lawrence McCarthy, who 
survived him. There were no children. 
A statue to his memory by Alfred 
Drury was erected in Victoria square, 
Adelaide, in 1916. 


The Advertiser and The Register, Adelaide, 
12 May 1908; The Times, 12 May 1908; F.' Johns, 
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A Journalist's Jottings; P. Mennell, The JCH^ion- 
ary of Australasian Biographyi'^Qmck. and Gar- 
ran; Constitution of the Australian Common- 
wealth; H, G. Turner, First Decade of the 
Australian Commonwealth; R. H, CroU, Tom 
Roberts; G. H. Reid, My Reminiscences; 
Murdoch, Alfred Deakin. 
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John Handley Knibbs, was born at 
Sydney on 13 June 1858. He joined the 
land surv.ey department of New South 
Wales in* 1877, in 1889 resigned to take 
«p private practice as a surveyor, and 
in 1890 became lecturer in surveying at 
the university of Sydney, He was elected 
a member of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales in 1881, became a mem- 
ber of the council in 1894, from 1896 
to 1906 was almost continuously hon- 
orary secretary, and in 1898-9 was pre- 
sident. He was also taking an active in- 
terest in other societies, and was presi- 
dent of the Institution of Surveyors* at 
Sydney for four years in the period be- 
tween 1892 end 1901, and president of 
the New South Wales branch of the 
British Astronomical Society in 1897-8. 
He had begun contributing papgrs to 
the Royal Society of New South Wales 
at an early age, at first on matters arising 
out^of surveying, and then on problems 
of pifysics. In his presidential. address de- 
livered on *3 May 1899 he showed that 
he had given much, time to the study 
of mathematics. In 1902 and 1903, as a 
royal commissioner on education, 
Knibbs travelled through Europe ^nd 
furnished a valuable report, which led 
to his being appointed director of -tech- 
nical education for* New South Wales in 
1905, He was also in this year acting- 
professor of physics at the university. In 
1906 the Commonwealth bureau of 
censuSr. and statistics was created and 
Knibbs was made its first director. 

Before tlie establishment of the Com- 
monwealth bureau valuable work re- 
latii^ to the statistics of Australia had 
been done b^ H. H, Haytor (q.v.) of 
Victoria, and T. A. Coghlaii (q.v,) of 
New South Wales; but there was need 
for co-ordination, and beginning on 30 
November 1906 a conference ot statists 
from the different slates and from New 
Zealand was held with Knibbs presid- 
ing. As a result of the conference it was 
agreed that the information collected 
by each state should be made available 


to the Commonwealth, and that, as far 
as possible, there should be uniformity 
of methods. In 1908 Knibbs issued No. 
1 of the Official Year Book of the Com- 
niontoealih of Australia, an invaluable 
work issued yearly ever since, which has 
established the highest reputation: 
among publications of its kind. Knibbs^ 
was in charge of the bureau for 15 years, 
but was also employed in other activi- 
ties. In 1909 he represented Australia at 
five European congresses which discus- 
sed such diverse subjects as life assur- 
ance, the nomenclature 9i£ diseases, the 
scientific testing of materials, and statis- 
tics. During the 1914-18 war he was on 
the royal commission dealing with 
problems of trade and industry, and 
was a consulting member of the com- 
mittee on munitions of war. In 1920 he 
represented Australia at the empire con- 
ference of statisticians in London. In 
March 1921 he was made director of the 
newly-founded Institute of Science and 
Industry, At the 1921 meeting of the 
Australasian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science he was president of the 
social and statistical science section, and 
took as the subject of his address “Statis- 
tics in regard to World ^nd Empire de- 
velopment^'. Two years later he was 
president of the association and spoke on*' 
“Science and its service to man“. He re- 
signed his directorship of the Institute 
of Science and Industry in 1926, and 
lived in retirement until his death at 
Camberwell, a suburb of Melbourne, on 
30 March 1929* He was created G.M.G. 
in 1911 and was knighted in 1923. He 
contributed 29 papers to the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, and several 
of his monographs, largely on statistical 
subjects, were published as pamphlets. 
In 1913 he published a volume of 
verse, Voices of the North and Echoes of 
Hellas, largely iransJatious, carefully 
written but not important as poetry, and 
in J928 appeared a work on pppuJation/ 
The Shadow of the World* s Euture. 

Knibbs. was a man of wide culture 
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. with a thirst for knowledge. He was 
de^eply interested in more than one. de- 
partment of science, but 'will be remem- 
Jbered ,chieily for his work as a statisti- 
cian. He married in January 1883 Susan 
Keele, daughter of L. O'D. James, who 
Survived him with three sons and a 
^daughter. One of the sons, S. G. C. 
Knibbs, lived for some time in the 
Solomon Islands, and was the author of 
The Savage Solomons, published in 
19^9' 


The Argus and Age, 1 April 1929; Journal 
and Proceedings Royal Society of New South 
Wales, 1929; JBurke*s Peerage, etc,, 1929; personal 
knowledge. 


KNIGHT, John George (c. 1830-1893), 
architect and administrator, was the son 
of John Knight, a well-known London 
engineer, and was born probably about 
the year 1830. He became an engineer 
and for a time was superintendent of 
works for his father. He arrived in Aus- 
tralia in 1853, and, almost at once, was 
given a position ih the public works 
department; but . though earning a 
large salary, Knight -did not stay long in 
this service. On resigning he began to 
practise as an ‘‘architect in partnership 
wkh a Mr Kemp. A third partner, Peter 
*Kerr, was added to the firm, but Kemp 
soon afterwards returned to England. 
Menncllj in his Dictionary of Australasian 
Biography, states that Knight designed 
both parliament house and the public 
library, Melbourne. The second state- 
ment is incorrect as J. Reed* was the de- 
signer of the library building. The ori- 
ginal design of parliament house was 
entrusted to Knight and Kerr, and in 
1856 the legislative assembly and legis- 
lative council ' chambers were built. 
Knight was the senior partner and there 
seems to have been a tradition that the 
design was really his. Thirty-five years 
later the writer of Emight’s obituary 
notice in the South Australian Register ! 
who appeared ,to speak with knoWleSLge 
-said:: ‘Tarliainent hpuse . V .. is‘ a ixiohu- 
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meni to Mr Knight's artistic genius and 
his cleverness in planning its construc- 
tion’*. In 1859 Knight with Captain 
Pasley reported on the* estimated cost 
of completing the building with differ^ 
ent kinds of stone, but alter the com- 
pletion of the parliamentary library 
building in i860, nothing more was ‘ 
done for 17 years, when Knight had left 
Victoria. Peter Kerr was then appointed 
architect and prepared a new design for 
the west facade, and for the grand hall 
and vestibule which was adopted. 

JCnight ceased practising as an archi- 
tect in or about the year i860, and in 
i86i organized an exhibition Theld in „ 

Melbourne of the Victofian exhibits for 
the London exhibition of 1862. Knight 
took . these exhibits to London and 
arranged them most successfully. In 
1866 he again arranged an exhibition in 
Melbourne of articles from Victoria 
which were sent to Paris for the exhibi- 
tion of 1867, with Knight as scci«etary 
of the Victorian section. About this 
period he was also appointed a lecturer 
in civil engineering at the university of 
Melbourne. 

In 1873 Knight entered the service of 
the South Australian government and 
became secretary, accountant, architect^ 
and ‘supervisor of works, in the North- 
ern Territory. He was subsequently 
chief warden of the goldfields, and 
filled a variety of other positions before 
becoming stipendiary magistrate, and 
finally in July 1890, government resi- 
dent at Palmerston. He died there on 10 
January 1893- He was a man of much 
geniality of temper and great ability, 
with a special talent for organizing, To 
a friend who could not understand how 
a man of his ability could allow •him- 
self to be buried so long in a place like 
Palmerston, Knight replied that he , . ; . 

liked the climate and enjoyed the liffe ’ ' 
there. He appears to' have been not 
merely a magistrate and administratoif; 
but an arbitrator in aU disputes, a- > / 

kind of uhero^hed king, ofi fcfie Nq^ 
eJT'n!" Territory. 
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ous personage he felt it was better to 
reign in hell than serve in heaven. 

The Arf^s,* Melbourne, ig* January 1892; The 
South Australian Register, n January 1892; P. 
Mcnnell, The Dictionary of Australasian Biog- 
raphy, A Short History and Description of the 
Parliament House, Melbourne. 

KNIGHT, John Jamks (1863-1987), 
journalist, was born at Hanley, Stafford- 
shire, England, on 7 June 1863. 
age of 11 he went to New Zealand, and 
worked as a boy in the mechanical de- 
partment of the ^ruce Herald. Six years 
later he^ returned to England and with 
partners started a paper with trades 
unjon sympathies. In 1884 he went to 
Brisbane and was employed in the 
printing department of the Brisbane 
Courier. He soon afterwards was trans- 
ferred t (5 the literary staff, became the 
paper's chief patliamentary representa- 
tive, and in 1900 was made editor of the 
Observer , an evening paper under the 
same management as the Courier. In 
>906 he was appointed editor 04 the 
Courier, in 1916 became managing direc- 
tor of Queensland Newspapers Ltd, and 
afterwards combined this office with 
that of chairman of directors for the 
remainder of his life. In 1918 he repre- 
sented Queensland on the Imperial* mis- 
sion to the war fronts, and in 1920 
visited Canada as a member of the 
Imperial press delegation. He was chair- 
man nj the Queensland section of the 
Imperial press delegation when a visit 
was made to Australia in 1925. He died 
at Brisbane on 24 November 1927, He 
married at an early age and left a 
widow and two daughters. Apart from 
his journalistic work Knight was the 
author of Tn the Early Days, an inter- 
esting account of the founding of 
Queensland, was i?art author of The 
Story of South Africa, and was also 
responsible for Brisbane Past and Pres- 
ent and The True War Spirit. He 
arranged and edited Australian Pioneers 
and Reminiscences by Nehemiah Bartley 


which was in an incomplete state at the , 
time of the author's death. 

Knight began work at a very e^ly 
age and had received very little school; 
iug. He began on the lowest rungeof the 
journalistic ladder, and by his early 
forties was in command of a powerful 
newspaper which exercised Sfiuch influ> 
ence in Queensland. He was a great judge 
of men, always loyal to his staff, and 
though impatient of slackness or pre- 
tentiousness, could make allowances 
when a man had failed on account of 
circumstances beyond his control. He 
was a convinced Imperialist and though 
he had been associated with Dawson 
(q.v.), Fisher (q.v.) and other^ early 
Queensland labour leaders in his younger 
days, he later swung awa^ from them 
and allied himself with their opponents. 
But he realized the value of the trades 
union movement, and never lost his 
sympathy with labour ideals. As a jour- 
nalist he was a good fighter, especially if 
some injustice was involved, and he 
always fought fearlessly for measures 
which seemed to be in the best interests 
of the state. ^ 

The Brisbane Courier, 25 NQvember 1927; The 
Daily Mail, Brisbane, 25 November 1927. 
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KNOPWOOD, Robert (1761-1838), 
early clergyman and diarist, came of a 
well-to-do Norfolk family. The state- 
ment in ilic Australian Encyclopaedia 
that he was born on 2 June 1761 is in 
agreement with the inscription on his 
tombstone which says that he -died in Sep- 
tember 1838 “aged 77 years". The Bio- 
graphical Histoiy of Gonville and Cains 
College, Cambridge, says, however, that 
his age was 17 when he was admitted 
on 16 June 1781 (vol. II, p. 105). He 
graduated B.A. in 1786, M.A. in 1790, 
and was ordained deacon in 1788 and 
priest in 1789. Having inherited a for- 
tune as a young man, he became a mem- 
ber of the gambling set associated with 
the Prince Regent and quickly lost his 
money. He obtained a position as chap- 
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lain in the navy, and was appointed to 
"Colonel Collins*s (q.v.) expedition which, 
afl€r the failure of the Port Phillip 
settlement, landed on the site of Hobart 
on 19 ^ebruai7 1804. Knopwood's salary 
as * chaplain to the settlement was 
£182 los. per annum. He was appointed 
^ magistrate? on the following 17 March. 

Knopwood kept a diary for more than 
30 years. It is now in the Mitchell lib- 
rary at Sydney, an interesting first-hand 
record of early Tasmania. From it we 
learn of the want of food and other 
hardships of the pioneers, the troubles 
with blacks and bushrangers, and the 
slowly improving conditions. It was a 
brutal, hard-drinking, hard-swearing age, 
and Kfiopwood docs not appear to have 
been in advance of his time. He records 
dreadful floggings of convicts for com- 
paratively trifling olfcnces without in- 
dignation, and probably as a magistrate 
ordered iheni himself. On the other 
hand he interested himself in two boys 
both under 18 years of age, who had 
been condemned iq^dcath and succeeded 
in getting them reprieved at the foot of 
the gallows. He tells us that he took 
them to a room and'*praycd with them, 
and that everyone thanked him for what 
he had done, fde obtained seeds from 
JEitgland and was an early cultivator of 
wheat, oats, vegetables and fruit. As the 
population grew Knopwood's work in- 
creased, his salary was raised to £260 
per annum in April 1817; but his health 
was not good and about this time Mac- 
quarie (q.v.) was complaining of his dis- 
sipation and inability to carry out his 
duties. In 1821 Knopwood wrote to 
Macquarie asking that he might retire 
on full pay on account of his failing 
eyesight. His resignation was accepted 
on 7 September 1822, a pension of £100 
per annum was granted, and Sir Thomas 
Brisbane (q.v.), who had succeeded Mac- 
quarie, was authorized to make Knop- 
wood “such a grant of land as may, be 
consi4ered, fair, and reasonable”; He re- 
i mpye^ Ux the east side of ;the . Dement 


years before he had adopted a little 
orphan girl about a year old of whom 
he became very fond. Her daughter 
erected a tombstone in Rokeby church- 
yard to the niemoiy of Knopwood which, 
describes him as “a steady and affection- 
ate friend, a man of strict integrity and 
active benevolence, ever ready to relieve 
the distress and ameliorate the con- 
ditions of the afflicted”. 


Historical Records of Australia, ser. I, vols V, 
VII to IX, ser. Ill, vols I to VI; Bobby Knop- 
wood and His Times, Ed, by Mabel Hookey. 


KNOX, Sir Adrian (1863-1932), chief- 
justice of the high court of A^istralia, 
was born at Sydney oiT 27 November 
1863. His father. Sir Edward Kn6x 
(1820-1901), was born in Denmark of 
EnglisJi parents in 1820. Coming to 
Australia in 1840 he was appointed man- 
ager of the Australasian, Sugar Company 
in 1843 which in 1855 became the Col- 
onial Sugar Refining Company. He was 
associated with this company all his life, 
and proved himself to be one of thq 
inos^ able organizers in Australia. At 
the jubilee celebration of the company 
he Referred with pride to the absence of 
labour troubles during his administra- 
tion. He was also prominently connected 
with' the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany, and was for many years a mem- 
ber of the legislative council. He was 
knighted in 1898, and died on 7 January 
1901. His son, Adrian Knox, was edu- 
cated at Sydney, Harrow, and ."Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated LL.B. He 
was admitted to the inner temple and 
returned to Sydney in 1886. At Sydney 
he read with his brother, George Knox, 
a leading equity barrister ’bf the period^ 
who died soon afterwards. He succqededl 
to his brother's practice and became a 
leader at the bar. He stood for Ae 
lative assembly at Wopllahra in 1894; 
and held the seat until 1898 when, he 
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and won the Sydney Gup with his own 
horse Vavasor in 1910. He was a member 
and chairman o£ the committee of the 
Australian Jockey Club for some years. 
^During the 1914-18 war Knox gave up 
his large practice in Sydney to go to 
Egypt as a commissioner for the Red 
Cross, where his talent for organization 
was very valuable. In October 1919 he 
succeeded Sir Samuel Griffith as chief 
justice of the high court of Australia, 
and was most successful in this position. 
In 1926 he was made a member of the 
privy council, aad subsequently sat as a 
member of the judicial committee^ at 
the hewing of l%al questions relating 
to the powers eff the British government 
to* constitute an Irish boundaries com- 
mission. He resigned his position as 
chief justice of the high court jt the 
end of March 1930, having been made 
the residuary legatee of the estate of his 
old friend John Brown, which neces- 
sitated his taking an interest in the 
business. This, he felt, could not be 
compatible with the retention of his 
judicial office. He died at Sydney on 27 
April 1932. He married in 1897 Flor- 
ence Lawson, who survived him with one 
son and two daughters. He was neiited 
C.M.G. in 1918 and K.C.M.G. in ^921. 
His elder brother, Edward William 
Knox (1847-1933), who succeeded his 
father in the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Company showed the same admirable 
business qualities. 

Adrian Knox was a great advocate, 
suave, persuasive, clear, and never lab- 
ouring his points. He was especially 
effective in arguing l^efore courts of 
appeal. His extraordinary quickness of 
pcrc^ation, wide knowledge of the world 
and common sense, united with his fine 
grasp of law and keen judicial mind, 
made him eminently fitted for the great 
position he held as chief justice of the 
nigh court. 

The Sydney Morning Heraid, R Jamiary 1907, 
aS AprU 193a, 86 June 1933; The /irgus, Mel- 
bourne, 1 April 1930, 


KREFFT, Johann Ludwig Gerard; 
(1830-1881), naturalist, was born ' at 
Brunswick, Germany, on 17 Febnfary 
1830. He was educated in his nativf 
town, and as a youth was muc^ inter- 
ested in art and wished to study paint- 
ing. He was, however, placed in a mer- 
cantile house and about 185% emigrate^ 
to New York. In 1852 he went to Aus- 
tralia and arrived’ in Melbourne in 
November of that year. He worked on* 
the goldfields with success, returned to* 
Melbourne in 1857, and in 1858 was a 
member of a collecting expedition fitted 
out by the Victorian government. He 
was employed for about a year as col- 
lector and draftsman for the natural 
history museum at Melbourne* under 
Professor McCoy (q.v.), and then for a 
short period as an assistant in the 
museum. He returned to Germany, but 
after a short visit went to Australia 
again and was appointed secretary and 
assistant to the curator, Dr Pittard, at 
the Australian museum, Sydney. On the 
death of Dr Pittard dn 1861 Krefft be- 
came curator and secretary of the mus- 
eum. In 1864 he published a Catalogue 
of Mammalia in the Collection of the 
Australian Muse 7 im, anfl in 1865, as a 
pamphlet. Two Papers on the Veiie- 
brata of the Lower Mwray and Darling 
and on the Snakes of Sydney, These 
papers had been read before the Philo- 
sophical Society of New South Wales- 
and, though the' title did not show it, a 
third paper on the ''Aborigines of the 
Lower Murray and Darliiag” was in- 
cluded in the publication. In 1869 
Krefft brought out The Snakes of Am- 
ir alia and in 1871 The Mammals of Aus- 
traliaf both with plates. His Catalogue 
of the Minerals and Rocks in the Col- 
lection of the Australian Museum was 
published in 1873. unhappy in 

his relations with the trustees of the 
museum, various charges of neglect of 
duty were brought against him, and he 
waS dismissed in August 1874. He sub- 
sequently brought an action against one 
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of the trustees and obtained a verdict 
Iof*£550. The judge held that Krefft 
was" a superior officer under government, 
and" that no one had power to remove 
lum but the governor with the advice of 
the* executive council. Subsequently par- 
liament passed a vote of £1000 to be 
ap’plied in satisfaction of Krefft's claims. 
In 1877 he began the publication of 
Krejjfs Nature in Australia, a popular 
journal for the discussion of questions of 
natural history, but it quickly ceased 


publication. He died on 19 February 
1881 (Registrar-General. Sydney). He 
was a member of many scientific societies, 
and contributed papers to the' Proceed- 
ings of the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don and other scientific and popular 
journals. Some of these were printed 
separately as pamphlets. 

J. H. Heaton, Australian Dictionary of Dates; 
British Museum Catalogue; Annual Reports 
Australian Museum, 1874, 1875; Nature, 21 
April 1881. 



